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THE   FALL   OF   PORT   ARTHUR 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

"  GBEAT  was  the  fall  thereof."  Such  seems  to  me  the  most 
fitting  comment  on  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur.  The  capture 
of  the  so-called  impregnable  fortress,  by  which  Eussia  conceived 
that  she  had  permanently  secured  the  command  of  Manchuria, 
has  attracted  an  amount  of  interest  throughout  the  world  far 
exceeding  that  created  by  the  fall  of  Sevastopol  half  a  century 
ago.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  wiser  if  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  throughout  Europe  in  general,  and  throughout  England  in 
particular,  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  proclaim  that  the  heroism 
of  the  assailants  and  defenders  of  the  Muscovite  stronghold  had 
been  equally  creditable  to  both  alike.  A  little  reflection  ought  to 
have  shown  the  eulogists  who  described  the  defence  of  Port 
Arthur  as  one  of  the  greatest  military  achievements  of  this  or 
any  other  age,  that  if  the  defence  was  heroic  the  attack  was 
more  heroic  still. 

No  great  military  experience  is  required  to  show  that  the 
courage  of  troops  who  fire  from  behind  casemates  upon  a 
foe,  attacking  from  the  open,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  that 
of!  soldiery  who  rush  across  ground  riddled  with  shot  and 
shell,  and  then  through  sheer  contempt  of  death  dislodge 
the  enemy  by  storming  a  well-nigh  inaccessible  series  of  forti- 
fications. I  have  no  doubt  the  Russians  made  a  gallant 
defence,  but  when  I  am  asked  to  endorse  the  statement  that 
their  gallantry  equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  gallantry  of 
the  Japanese,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  praise  so  in- 
discriminate, so  little  in  accordance  with  the  known  facts  of  the 
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case.  I  do  not  say  that  General  Stoessel  was  not  a  brave  leader 
of  brave  troops,  but  I  do  say  that  we  have  little  evidence  of  the 
fact  beyond  his  own  assertion.  T  fully  admit  that  a  commander  is 
justified  in  surrendering  to  the  enemy  in  order  to  avoid  purpose- 
less slaughter,  but  his  surrender  would  come  with  better  grace 
if  he  had  not  gone  on  protesting  to  the  last  that  he  would  never 
leave  Port  Arthur  alive,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  die  in  the 
last  ditch. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  the  garrison  was  reduced 
to  sore  straits  before  their  General  consented  to  capitulate. 
But  I  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  statements  issued  by 
Stoessel  in  explanation  of  his  surrender  have  proved,  to  say  the 
least,  to  be  based  on  fiction  rather  than  fact.  The  handful  of 
troops  left,  according  to  the  general's  account,  to  defend  the 
fortress  is  now  acknowledged  to  have  consisted  of  26,000  able- 
bodied  soldiery.  The  reports  of  the  troops  having  been  decimated 
by  starvation  and  disease  have  been  shown  to  be  fallacious,  as  the 
garrison  was  well  provisioned  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  and 
had  ample  stores  of  ammunition  at  their  disposal.  The  fact  that 
nearly  half  the  officers  of  the  Port  Arthur  garrison,  headed  by  their 
Commander-in-chief,  have  elected  to  return  to  Russia  on  parole 
rather  than  remain  with  their  men,  as  prisoners  of  war,  throws  a 
lurid  light  on  the  normal  relations  between  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Russian  army  and  their  leaders. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
Russian  nation  are  so  committed  to  what  may  not  unfairly  be 
described  as  the  Stoessel  legend,  that  so  long  as  the  war  lasts  the 
general  will  continue  to  be  the  hero  of  the  day.  Stoessel  has 
got  to  remain  the  hero  of  Port  Arthur  till  the  war  is  over.  How 
far  his  repute  for  heroism  may  survive  the  conclusion  of  peace 
is  a  question  which  the  future  can  alone  decide.  But  if  I  had 
the  honour  of  General  Stoessel's  acquaintance,  my  advice  to  him, 
to  paraphrase  a  popular  ditty,  would  be,  "gather  your  laurels 
while  you  may." 

It  may  seem  ungracious  to  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  defenders 
of  Port  Arthur,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  fully  deserving  the 
encomiums  that  have  recently  been  passed  upon  them.  My 
excuse  must  be  that  this  unreasoning  adulation  of  Russian 
gallantry  tends  to  obscure  the  true  magnitude  of  the  Japanese 
victory,  and  in  consequence  to  underestimate  the  results  this 
victory  may  be  expected  to  produce. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Russia  would  admit 
that  her  troops  are  better  suited  for  defence  than  for  attack.  In 
Port  Arthur  the  Russians  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  the  world,  one  which  the  highest  military  authorities  declared 
to  be  impregnable  except  by  the  absolute  annihilation  or  starva- 
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tion  of  the  garrison.  The  advantages  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
defenders,  as  compared  with  their  assailants ;  and  yet  by  superior 
courage,  superior  military  discipline,  and  superior  contempt  of 
danger  and  death  the  Japanese  have  compelled  the  Russian  army 
to  surrender  their  stronghold  while  they  were  still  in  a  position 
to  have  continued  their  resistance  for  weeks,  and  probably  for 
months.  The  Russian  navy  in  the  Pacific  has  made  even  a 
poorer  show  than  the  Russian  army.  A  year  has  come  and  gone 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  so  far  the  Russian  men-of-war 
have  sustained  signal  defeat  whenever  they  have  been  confronted 
by  Japanese  ironclads.  In  Manchuria,  where  the  sea  power 
hardly  enters  into  consideration,  the  Russians  have  been  driven 
backward  step  by  step,  battle  after  battle.  The  Cossacks,  who, 
we  were  assured,  were  the  finest  cavalry  force  in  the  world,  and 
who,  we  were  told,  were  to  sweep  away  the  Japanese  infantry 
like  chaff  before  the  wind,  have  proved  to  be  powerless  against 
the  fire  of  Japanese  breech-loaders.  General  Kuropatkin,  with  an 
enormous  army,  has  been  waiting  for  months  for  reinforcements 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  resume  active  operations ;  and  the  spirits 
of  his  troops  must  inevitably  have  been  lowered  by  their  isolation 
in  snow-buried  huts,  and  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  skirmishes 
which,  even  if  successful,  cannot  possibly  affect  the  ultimate 
fortunes  of  the  war. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  reasonable 
prospect  there  is  for  Russia  of  recovering  her  position  in  the  Far 
East.  In  modern  warfare  battles  are  games  won  more  often  by 
skill  than  by  chance.  If  this  is  so,  the  natural  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  that  Russia  has  far  stronger  motives  for  making  peace 
than  Japan.  On  the  strength  of  this  conclusion  hopes  are 
entertained  in  many  quarters,  entitled  to  respect,  of  an  early 
conclusion  of  hostilities.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Japan 
would  be  glad  to  make  peace.  She  has  got  all,  or  very  nearly 
all,  she  went  to  war  in  order  to  obtain,  provided  Russia  were 
prepared  to  accept  the  up-to-date  results  of  the  campaign  not  as 
mere  temporary  arrangements,  but  as  accomplished  facts.  In  as 
far  as  I  can  learn  Russia,  as  represented  by  the  Czar,  has  no  idea 
of  making  peace  upon  any  terms  which  Japan,  after  her  unbroken 
series  of  successes,  could  .be  expected  to  accept. 

It  is  true  we  read  no  more  in  Muscovite  proclamations 
of  Russia  only  waiting  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  when  her 
armies  are  quartered  at  Tokio.  We  no  longer  hear  silly  brag- 
gadocio from  the  Alexieffs  and  their  like,  of  Japanese  states- 
men having  after  the  war  to  draw  rickshaws  for  Russian 
officials.  On  the  contrary  the  organs  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russian  press,  have  completely  changed  their 
tone  about  Japan,  and  are  now  as  prone — in  order  to  soothe 
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their  own  wounded  vanity — to  over-estimate  her  martial  qualities, 
as  much  as  they  under-estimated  her  valour,  her  patriotism, 
and  her  strength  some  few  months  ago.  Even  the  Czar 
seems  not  to  be  so  certain  that  Holy  Russia  is  assured 
of  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  as  he  was  when  presenting 
eikons  to  his  troops  on  their  departure  for  the  seat  of  war.  His 
Majesty  has  ceased  to  insist  upon  the  abject  humiliation  of  Japan 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  peace ;  for  the  present  he  limits  his 
hopes  to  the  achievement  of  some  signal  victory  which  may  save 
the  credit  of  the  Russian  army.  Put  into  plain  English  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Czar  is  that  Russia  cannot  consent  to  stop  the  war  until 
she  has  killed  a  sufficient  number  of  Japanese  soldiers  to  enable 
her  to  say,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  the  war  has  ended  in 
a  drawn  battle.  Such  language  would  be  intelligible  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Frederick  the  Great,  but  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Sovereign  who  commenced  his  reign  as  a  sort  of  Muscovite 
Prince  of  Peace,  who  established  the  International  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  the  Hague  with  the  avowed  object  of  substituting 
arbitration  for  armed  force,  the  inconsistency  between  his  former 
professions  and  his  present  actions  would  be  absolutely  ludicrous 
if  his  vacillation  of  purpose  were  not  so  terrible  in  its  conse- 
quences not  only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  humanity  at  large. 

If  ever  there  was  a  war  of  aggression  it  was  the  war  which 
Russia  undertook  in  order  to  compel  Japan  either  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria  or  to  risk  the  loss  of  her  own 
national  independence.  It  is  idle  to  imagine  that  Japan,  on  the 
morrow  of  her  defeat  of  the  Russian  forces  by  land  and  sea  and 
of  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur,  would  agree  to  any  terms  of 
peace  which  would  allow  Russia  to  reoccupy  Manchuria  and 
thereby  again  endanger  the  independence  if  not  the  existence  of 
the  Island  Kingdom.  Yet  this  is  the  object  Russia  has  in  view  by 
resolving  to  continue  the  war  to  the  bitter  end.  It  is  Russia 
which  initiated  the  war ;  Russia  which  refuses  to  terminate  the 
war  till  Japan  is  reduced  to  a  condition  under  which  she  can 
no  longer  offer  any  effective  opposition  to  Muscovite  supremacy 
in  the  Far  East.  These  are  facts  which  England  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  when  she  is  besought  to  use  her  authority 
and  influence  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  any  compromise, 
which  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  would  leave  Russia  mistress  of 
Manchuria.  The  only  service  England  can  render  to  the  cause 
of  peace  is  by  letting  the  Czar  distinctly  understand  that  even  if 
Russia  should  succeed  in  crushing  the  military  and  naval  power 
of  Japan  this  country  will  not  allow  her  to  attain  the  real  object 
of  her  ambition,  namely,  to  deprive  England's  ally  of  her 
independence  as  a  nation. 

Japan,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  is  fighting  England's  battle. 
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Our  alliance  has  already  rendered  Japan  a  signal  service  by  con- 
fining the  attack  on  Japan  to  Russia.  But  in  order  to  render  our 
alliance  fully  effective  it  is  essential  Russia  should  not  be  allowed 
to  imagine  that  English  support  will  be  forthcoming  in  favour  of 
any  terms  of  peace  which  would  expose  Japan  to  fresh  aggression 
on  the  part  of  her  present  assailant. 

The  best  hope  for  the  restoration  of  peace  lies,  to  my  thinking, 
in  the  probability  that  the  Czar's  determination  to  continue  the 
war  may  be  shaken  by  a  succession  of  further  defeats  both  on 
land  and  sea  both  abroad  and  at  home.  It  is  very  difficult  to  judge 
of  popular  sentiment  in  a  foreign  country,  more  especially  in  one 
whose  conditions,  ideas  and  institutions  are  so  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  the  civilised  communities  of  Europe,  especi- 
ally of  the  West.  Still  the  whole  balance.of  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  the  war  with  Japan  has  never  been  popular  in  Russia,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  wars  with  Turkey  have  always  been  popular. 
One  may  call  the  sentiment  religious  conviction  or  vulgar  super- 
stition, as  one  likes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Slav  race  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  mission 
of  Russia  to  drive  the  Turk  out  of  Europe  and  to  place  the  Cross 
above  the  Crescent.  But  with  regard  to  Chinese  or  Japanese  or  the 
yellow  race  generally,  there  exists  in  Russia  no  such  sentiment  of 
racial  or  religious  animosity  as  exists  between  the  Slav  and  the  Turk. 
My  own  conviction  is  that  if  the  Czar  had  decided  in  favour  of 
peace  instead  of  war  his  decision  would  have  been  welcomed  with 
satisfaction,  if  not  with  enthusiasm,  by  the  vast  majority  of  his 
subjects.  Such  indignation  as  there  might  have  been,  would,  I 
believe,  have  been  confined  to  the  dominant  official  caste  headed 
by  the  Grand  Dukes.  I  am  not  prepared,  however,  to  say  that 
danger  to  the  Czar  personally  might  not  have  been  more  serious 
if  it  had  arisen  from  the  hostility  of  officialdom  rather  than  from 
outraged  national  pride. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  that  the  fear  of 
internal  revolution  is  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  peace. 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  most  cursory  traveller  in  Russia 
is  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  middle  class.  The  population, 
with  rare  exceptions,  consists  exclusively  of  ennobled  landowners, 
most  of  whom  owe  their  rank  to  Court  favour  or  official  services, 
and  of  a  vast,  homogeneous  multitude  of  moujiks,  that  is,  of 
peasants  who  within  the  life  of  the  present  generation  were  serfs. 
The  traders,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  pro- 
fessional men,  who  constitute  the  middle  class  in  the  empire,  are 
as  a  rule  of  German  origin  and  generally  of  Jewish  race.  The 
simple  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  that  the  ordinary  well-to- 
do  Russian  is  not  intelligent  or  educated  enough  to  fill  any  post 
requiring  intelligence  and  energy. 
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Thus  the  middle  class,  which  in  all  other  countries  takes 
the  lead  in  political  agitation,  has  no  hold  on  the  Russian 
public.  The  nobles  rarely  reside  on  their  estates,  but  commit 
the  management  of  their  property  and  the  collection  of  their 
rents  to  stewards,  who  wring  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
tenants  and  return  as  little  as  possible  to  their  employers.  A 
caste  of  non-resident  landlords  can  never  lead  a  revolution. 
As  to  the  great  masses,  they  are  too  ignorant  and  too  degraded 
to  have  any  political  aspirations.  They  might  possibly,  as  they 
have  done  before  now,  institute  a  jacquerie,  but  they  have 
neither  the  leaders  nor  the  organisation  required  to  convert  a 
series  of  outrages  into  an  outcry  for  self-government.  Moreover, 
my  own  opinion  is  that  the  moujiks  regard  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  Czar  as  their  best  protection  against  oppression  and 
exactions  on  the  part  of  their  former  masters  or  of  their  present 
administrators.  The  Czar  in  their  eyes  is  their  champion 
against  nobles,  landlords,  and  officials ;  and  the  idea  of  curtailing 
in  any  way  the  Czar's  autocratic  power  does  not  commend  itself 
to  their  favour. 

Ever  since  I  have  taken  any  interest  in  Russian  affairs 
I  have  been  assured  by  educated  Russians  that  their  country 
was  ripe  for  constitutional  institutions,  but  I  have  as  yet  seen 
no  likelihood  of  the  assurance  being  justified  by  events.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  a  profound  disbelief  in  any  agitation  led 
by  reformers  of  the  Tolstoi  type  ever  leading  to  any  practical 
result.  To  all  Slav  races,  and  to  the  Russians  above  all  Slavs, 
the  ideal  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  benevolent  despot  who 
is  the  protector  of  the  labourer  against  the  employer,  of  the 
peasant  against  the  landlord,  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  It  is 
to  the  Czar,  not  to  the  nobles,  that  the  moujiks  owe  their  deliver- 
ance from  serfdom ;  it  is  to  him,  not  to  the  educated  and  wealthy 
classes  they  look  for  any  further  amelioration  of  their  sordid  lives. 
If,  which  is  improbable,  there  should  be  a  plebiscite  in  Russia  as 
to  whether  the  empire  should  be  ruled  by  a  parliament  or  by  the 
Czar,  and  if,  which  is  still  more  improbable,  the  moujiks  should 
understand  what  a  plebiscite  means  and  vote  in  accordance  with 
their  understanding,  an  enormous  majority  of  the  masses  would, 
I  believe,  vote  against  constitutional  government  and  in  favour 
of  autocratic  rule.  If  this  is  so,  all  hopes  of  peace  being  enforced 
upon  the  imperial  government  by  a  popular  rising  must  be  dis- 
missed as  chimerical.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  in  as  far  as  his 
personal  safety  is  concerned,  is  well  aware  that  any  danger  to 
his  throne  must  arise  not  from  the  masses  but  from  the  nobles. 

The  above  lines  were  in  print  before  I  learnt  the  news  of  the 
Labour  strikes  in  St.  Petersburg,  of  their  transformation — by 
whatever  agency — into  a  demand  for  representative  institutions, 


and  of  the  ruthless  butchery  by  which  the  Czar,  yielding  to  the 
advice  of  the  Grand  Ducal  party,  has  apparently  stamped  out 
the  incipient  revolution.  It  would  be  idle  to  prophesy  what  the 
next  momentous  days  may  yet  bring  to  pass,  but  I  retain  the 
opinion  I  have  expressed  above  that  Kussia  does  not  at  present 
contain  the  materials  for  a  successful  revolution.  So  long  as 
the  army  is  prepared  to  shoot  down  the  strikers,  the  strike  must 
give  way  to  brute  force.  Kussian  troops  may  not  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  defeating  the  Japanese  armies,  but  they  are  more  than 
equal  to  the  task  of  shooting  down  their  own  countrymen.  As 
long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  the  mobs  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  are  powerless  to  hold  their  own  in  an  unequal 
conflict. 

If,  therefore,  the  war  is  to  be  brought  to  a  close  it  must  be 
by  the  will  of  the  Czar,  and  judging  by  all  appearances  his  will 
continues  to  be  in  favour  of  continuing  the  war  till  the  logic 
of  facts  shall  show  him  that  the  further  prosecution  of  his 
disastrous  campaign  is  a  task  beyond  the  present  resources  of 
his  empire.  The  time  is  clearly  not  ripe  for  any  attempt  to  end 
the  war  by  any  diplomatic  intervention.  So  long  as  Russia  is 
not  prepared  to  make  peace  on  any  terms  which  Japan  could 
only  accept  under  compulsion,  and  so  long  as  no  single  great 
Power,  or  any  combination  of  great  Powers,  is  prepared  to  insist 
upon  peace  being  concluded  by  direct  intervention,  all  proposals 
for  congresses,  conferences,  or  courts  of  arbitration  are  mere  waste 
of  diplomatic  verbiage. 

However,  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  Czar  and 
his  minister  will  be  forced  to  realise  that  in  their  own  interest  the 
war  must  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  end,  then  the  opportunity  for 
diplomatic  action  will  have  arrived.  In  this  case  the  position  of 
England,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  is  clear  enough.  We  are  not 
only  the  greatest  of  the  neutral  maritime  powers,  but  we  are  the 
allies  as  well  as  the  friends  of  Japan.  Our  sympathies  are  with 
her  as  a  country  fighting  gallantly  in  the  noblest  of  all  causes, 
the  maintenance  of  her  national  independence  against  unprovoked 
aggression.  What  is  even  more  important,  our  own  interests 
are  identical  with  those  of  Japan  in  the  war  now  being  waged 
against  Russia  in  Manchuria.  It  is  therefore  our  duty  as  a  nation 
to  exert  our  influence  to  oppose  any  settlement  which,  in  our 
opinion,  might  deprive  our  ally  of  the  legitimate  reward  of  her 
victories.  The  fact  that  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur  the  Russian  Government  has  accused  the  Celestial  Empire 
of  having  failed  to  observe  the  duties  of  a  neutral  Power,  seems 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  event  of  peace  negotiations, 
Russia  may  contemplate  an  arrangement  by  which  she  might 
compensate  the  loss  of  Manchuria  at  the  cost  of  China.  Till  we 
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know  whether  such  a  compensation  will  be  suggested,  and 
whether,  if  suggested,  it  would  meet  with  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  Japan,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  it  could 
be  taken  into  favourable  consideration  by  England.  All  I  contend 
is  that  England's  duty  as  a  nation,  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  peace  is,  and  must  be,  subordinate  to  her  duty  to  secure  for 
her  ally  the  objects  for  whose  attainment  she  went  to  war. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  demand,  less  than  this  we  cannot 
accept. 

Assuming  this  view  to  be  admitted,  the  position  of  England— 
in  the  event  of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  leading  at  no  remote 
distance  to  the  abandonment.by  Russia  of  her  nonpossumus  attitude 
—is  obvious  enough.  The  position,  however,  of  the  other  great 
neutral  powers  is  by  no  means  equally  obvious.  These  powers 
are  France,  Austria,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 
With  regard  to  France,  her  relations  with  Russia  stand  on  much 
the  same  footing  as  our  own  relations  with  Japan.  Russia  is  still 
for  her  the  nation  amie  et  alliee.  The  accident  of  our  alliance 
with  Japan  has  released  France  from  the  more  serious  obligations 
imposed  by  the  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  con- 
cluded at  St.  Petersburg  and  welcomed  in  Paris  with  such  an 
outburst  of  public  enthusiasm  at  the  time  of  its  conclusion.  So 
long  as  the  alliance  continues  in  existence,  the  neutrality  of 
France  must  necessarily  be  of  a  "  benevolent  "  character.  It 
may  be  open  to  question  whether  France  has  not  committed  a 
breach  of  neutrality  by  the  way  in  which  she  has  allowed  her 
ally  to  find  shelter  and  obtain  supplies  in  French  territorial  waters 
if  not  in  French  ports.  But  the  most  extreme  champion  of  the 
the  duties  of  neutrality  cannot  deny  that  France  is  entitled,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  compelled  to  use  her  influence  to  secure 
the  most  favourable  terms  for  her  ally  upon  the  conclusion  of 
war.  If,  therefore,  a  conference  should  be  held  to  arrange  the 
conditions  of  peace,  we  may  be  absolutely  sure  that  France  will 
endeavour  to  minimise  the  losses  imposed  on  Russia  as  the  price 
of  peace. 

Austria  has  but  little,  direct  interest  in  the  Far  East ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  her  interests  in 
the  Near  East  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Russia;  and 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  she  will  support  Russia  in  any 
controversy  as  to  the  conditions  of  peace.  Italy  is  probably  more 
independent  of  Russian  influence  than  any  other  continental 
country.  The  sympathies  of  her  people  are  probably  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  Japan  rather  than  of  Russia;  but  the  policy  of  her 
Government  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Triple  Alliance  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  hardly  to  be  expected  that  she  will  offer 
serious  opposition  to  any  arrangement  which  may  recommend 
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itself  to  the  joint  approval  of  her  allies  in  the  event  of  the  terms 
of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan  being  submitted  to  a 
congress. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
great  Power  on  whose  assistance  England  can  count  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  in  upholding  her  contention  that  no  pressure 
ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  Japan  in  favour  of  any  compromise 
which  might  enable  Russia  to  threaten  once  more  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Island  Kingdom.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
President  Roosevelt  is  willing  and  even  anxious  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  advocating  the  right  of  Japan  to  reap  the  fruit 
of  her  own  victories,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  voices  the  opinion 
of  the  American  nation.  The  Republic  has  strong  reason,  apart 
from  political  considerations,  in  wishing  to  see  Japan  substituted 
for  Russia  as  the  dominant  Power  in  the  Far  East.  Any 
opinion  which  the  United  States  may  express  with  regard  to  the 
equity  of  any  arrangement  submitted  to  a  congress  appointed  to 
arrange  terms  of  peace  between  the  belligerents  will  be  sure  of 
respectful  attention.  But  I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  weight  of  moral 
sentiments,  however  bravely  expressed,  when  the  issues  submitted 
to  a  congress  come  up  for  practical  decision. 

The  great  Republic  of  the  New  World  has  no  adequate  army 
or  navy  by  means  of  which  she  can  enforce  her  will  in  foreign 
lands  situated  at  a  remote  distance  from  her  shores ;  and  though 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  her  potential  power  of  playing  a  leading 
part  in  foreign  affairs  she  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  to  provide 
herself  with  the  machinery  required  to  convert  moral  into  physical 
force.  The  President  and  Mr.  Hay  seem  to  imagine  they  have 
contributed  seriously  to  the  security  of  China  by  having  requested 
the  European  Powers  to  state  whether  they  still  adhere  to  the 
agreement  that  they  would  respect  the  integrity  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  These  Powers  one  and  all  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
As  we  are  informed,  however,  by  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  who  professes — and  I  have  no  doubt  with  justice — 
to  be  in  confidential  relations  with  the  American  Government,  that 
"  no  concerted  action  "  was  even  suggested  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  it  appears  that  so  far  we 
have  got  "no  forrader"  by  the  intervention  of  the  powerful 
Republic  of  the  West. 

If  the  above  diagnosis  of  the  probable  attitude  of  the  great 
Powers,  in  the  event  of  a  congress  being  held,  is  approximately 
correct,  it  follows  that  the  outcome  of  a  conference  must  depend 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  standpoint  taken  up  by  Germany. 
Japan  will  absolutely  decline  to  make  peace  except  upon  terms 
which — in  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  bind  the  future — would 
preclude  Russia  from  playing  again  the  part  of  the  paramount 
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power  in  the  Far  East.  England,  as  Japan's  ally,  is  bound  to 
support  Japan  in  her  refusal  to  allow  Russia  to  retain  any  footing 
in  Manchuria  after  the  war  is  over.  Now,  in  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  England  getting  any  congress  to  adopt 
this  view  unless  she  can  secure  the  support  of  Germany.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  a  contingency  is  probable ;  but  I  do  say  it  is 
not  impossible.  Up  to  the  present  Germany,  by  the  admission 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  has  given  no  cause  of  complaint 
by  any  breach  of  neutrality  since  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
She  has,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say,  persistently  refused  to  inter- 
vene in  any  way,  unless  she  should  be  requested  to  do  so  by 
Russia.  In  that  event  she  would  follow  the  precedent  set  by 
Prince  Bismarck  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  take  upon 
herself  the  duty  of  inviting  the  Powers  interested  in  the  Far 
East  to  attend  a  congress  which  would  probably  be  held  at 
Berlin.  It  is  commonly  taken  for  granted  in  this  country  that, 
if  ever  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  is  submitted  to  a 
congress,  Germany  will  exert  all  her  influence  to  secure  very 
favourable  terms  for  Russia.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this 
hypothesis  rests  on  any  solid  basis.  I  have  already  given  my 
reasons  for  supposing  that  Russia  will  not  hear  of  peace  until 
the  course  of  events  shall  have  shown  her  that  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  is  a  practical  impossibility.  That  time 
has  not  come — possibly  it  may  not  come,  if  at  all,  for  many  a 
long  year ;  but  if  it  does  come,  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  attitude  of  Germany  towards  Russia  will  remain  the  same  as 
it  was  when  the  defeat  of  Japan  was  regarded  as  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

The  Germans  are  a  practical  people ;  and  having  very  con- 
siderable commercial  interests  in  China  and  a  strong  wish  to 
advance  those  interests,  they  may  naturally  think  it  their  wisest 
policy  to  conciliate  the  Power  that  has  won  the  battle  sooner 
than  the  Power  that  has  lost  the  battle.  There  has  been,  no 
doubt,  a  traditional  friendship  between  the  dynasties  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Romanoffs,  but  I  doubt  traditions  of  this 
kind  having  much  influence  on  the  policies  of  great  States  or  on 
the  actions  of  their  rulers.  To  talk  of  the  Kaiser  as  an  autocrat 
in  the  Russian  sense  of  the  word  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  Even  if  his 
Majesty  in  theory  should  prefer  to  govern  autocratically,  he  is  com- 
pelled in  practice  to  govern  constitutionally,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  an  independent  legislature  and  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 
Even  in  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs,  which  is  more  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  sovereign  in  Germany  than  it  is  with  us, 
the  Emperor  cannot  carry  out  any  policy  which  in  the  opinion  of 
his  subjects  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Emperor  has  not  the  power,  even 
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if  fie  has  the  will,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Kussia  in  her  war  with 
Japan  beyond  the  limits  of  "benevolent  neutrality."  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  either  the  German  Court  or  the 
German  people  are  actuated  by  strong  pro-Kussian  proclivities. 
The  obligations  imposed  upon  Germany  by  her  relations  with 
Bussia  have  often  been  found  onerous,  not  only  by  the  German 
people,  but  by  the  successors  of  the  Great  Frederick  in  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty.  The  magnitude  and  strength  of  the 
colossal  Empire  of  the  North  has  long  been  acknowledged  both 
by  the  German  people  and  their  rulers  to  be  a  permanent  source 
of  peril  to  Germany.  These  apprehensions  have  been  un- 
doubtedly intensified  since  the  formation  of  the  Dual  Alliance. 

It  follows  that  Germany  has,  and  can  have,  no  cause  to  desire 
any  increase  in  the  ascendency  of  Bussia,  such  as  would  inevitably 
accrue  to  her  if  she  succeeded  in  crushing  Japan.  Moreover  the 
do  ut  des  principle,  which  was  laid  down  by  Prince  Bismarck  as 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  foreign  policy,  commends  itself  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  German  nation.  What  the  Great 
Chancellor's  policy  would  have  been  under  the  circumstances  of 
to-day  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  language  he  employed  in  his 
reminiscences  with  reference  to  the  attitude  adopted  by  Germany 
during  the  Congress  held  at  Berlin  after  the  close  of  the  Busso- 
Turkish  war,  and  the  cancelment  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  at 
the  instance  of  England. 

The  following  passages  will  make  my  meaning  clear. 

It  was  expected  at  St.  Petersburg  that  in  the  diplomatic  discussion  for 
carrying  out  the  decisions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  we  should  immediately,  in 
every  case,  support  and  carry  through  the  Russian  interpretation,  as  opposed  to 
that  of  Austria  and  England,  and  especially  without  any  preliminary  under- 
standing between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  demand,  which  I  at  first 
only  indicated,  but  afterwards  unequivocally  expressed,  that  Russia  should  tell 
us  confidentially,  but  plainly,  her  wishes,  so  that  they  might  be  discussed,  was 
evaded,  and  I  had  the  impression  that  Prince  Gortshakoff  expected  from  me, 
as  a  lady  from  her  admirer,  that  I  should  guess  at  and  represent  the  Russian 
wishes  without  Russia  having  herself  to  utter  them,  and  thereby  to  undertake 
any  responsibility.  Even  in  cases  where  we  could  assume  that  we  were  com- 
pletely certain  of  Russian  interests  and  intentions,  and  where  we  believed  our- 
selves able  to  give  a  voluntary  proof  of  our  friendship  towards  the  Russian 
policy  itritJiout  injuring  our  own  interests,  instead  of  the  expected  acknowledg- 
ment we  received  a  grumbling  disapproval,  because,  as  it  was  alleged  in  aim 
and  degree,  we  had  not  met  the  expectations  of  our  Russian  friends.  Even 
when  that  was  undoubtedly  the  case  we  had  no  better  success.  In  the  whole 
proceeding  lay  a  calculated  dishonesty,  not  only  towards  us,  but  towards  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  to  whose  mind  the  German  policy  was  to  be  made  to 
appear  dishonest  and  untrustworthy.  "  Votre  amitie  est  trop  jalatonique,"  said 
reproachfully  the  Empress  Marie  to  one  of  our  representatives. 

It  is  true  that  the  friendship  of  the  Cabinet  of  one  great  Power  for  another 
always  remains  platonic  to  a  certain  point ;  for  no  great  Power  can  place  itself 
exclusively  at  the  service  of  another.  It  will  always  have  to  keep  in  view  not 
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only  existing,  but  future  relations  to  the  others,  and  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
avoid  lasting  fundamental  hostility  with  any  of  them.  That  is  particularly 
important  for  Germany  with  its  central  position,  which  is  open  to  attack  on 
three  sides. 

Errors  in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  great  Powers  bring  no  immediate 
punishment  either  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Berlin,  but  they  are  never  harmless. 
The  logic  of  history  is  even  more  exact  in  its  revisions  than  our  chief  audit 
office.  In  carrying  out  the  decrees  of  the  Congress,  Russia  expected  and 
required  that  in  the  local  discussions  about  them  in  the  East,  where  there 
was  any  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Eussian  and  the  other  interpreta- 
tions, the  German  Commissioners  should,  on  principle,  support  Russia.  In 
many  questions  the  objective  decision  -jnight  fairly  be  indifferent  to  us  ;  therefore 
it  was  only  incumbent  on  us  to  explain  the  stipulations  honestly,  and  not  to 
disturb  our  relations  with  the  other  great  Powers  by  party  support  of  local 
questions  that  did  not  affect  German  interests.  The  passionate  and  bitter 
language  of  all  the  Russian  organs — the  instigators  of  Russian  popular  opinion 
— against  us,  which  was  authorised  by  the  censorship  of  the  Press,  seemed  to 
make  it  advisable  that  we  should  not  alienate  from  us  the  sympathies  which 
we  might  still  possess  among  non-Russian  Powers. 

The  passages  in  italics  are,  I  may  state,  marked  by  myself. 
If  Germany  is  still  actuated  by  the  same  considerations  which 
induced  her  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  1878 — convoked  to  settle 
the  issues  arising  out  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war — to  give  only  a 
Platonic  support  to  Kussian  interests  which  were  not  identical 
with  her  own,  she  is  at  liberty  to  confine  her  support  of  Russia  at 
any  congress  to  be  convoked  to  determine  the  relations  of  Japan 
and  Russia  after  active  hostilities  have  been  suspended,  upon  a 
similar  Platonic  policy.  Supposing  she  could  be  induced  to  adopt 
such  a  course  her  support  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  contention  which  England,  as  the  ally  of  Japan,  is  bound 
to  maintain  at  a  congress,  namely,  that  the  terms  of  peace  must 
be  such  as  to  guarantee  the  independence  of  Japan  from  further 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia.  I  fail  to  see  how,  without  the 
active  concurrence  of  Germany,  we  can  hope  to  command  the 
adhesion  of  a  congress  and  thereby  protect  Japan  from  future 
reprisals.  Given  the  support  of  Germany,  our  task  at  the 
congress  would  be  capable  of  completion.  Without  such  support 
it  would  be  foredoomed  to  failure. 

It  would  be  premature,  even  if  the  limits  of  space  did  not 
exclude  the  possibility,  to  discuss  at  present  the  conditions  on  which 
Germany  might  prove  willing  to  give  England  her  support  at  a 
congress  which  is  still  in  nubibus.  All  I  need  say  now  here  is 
that  Germany  and  England  have,  or  rather  ought  to  have,  more 
interests  in  common  than  any  two  other  leading  States  of  the 
European  Commonwealth,  and  that  both  countries  if  they  were 
well  advised  would  work  in  harmony,  not  in  antagonism  with 
each  other  in  respect  of  the  Far  Eastern  Question. 

If,  however,  "  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  is 
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to  be  brought  to  pass,  it  is  quite  essential  the  Press  of  both 
countries  should  cease  the  exchange  of  mutual  recriminations  in 
which  they  seem  to  take  a  morbid  delight.  The  recent  speech  of 
Dr.  Paasche  at  Kreuznach,  in  which  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Eeichstag  deliberately  expressed  his  conviction  that  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  British  Government  seriously  contemplated  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  German  fleet  with  the  fell  design  of  crushing 
the  further  development  of  the  Fatherland  as  a  naval  power,  was 
too  utterly  absurd  to  have  any  great  credence  attached  to  it  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  I  am  bound,  however,  in  common  fairness  to 
admit  that  such  credence  as  it  did  secure  was  due  to  the  attitude 
of  that  section  of  the  British  press  which  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  decrying  and  disparaging  Germany,  and  of  accusing  her 
of  being  engaged  in  a  constant  course  of  underhand  intrigue 
directed  against  Great  Britain.  In  this  conspiracy  of  slander  the 
Times  has  been,  I  regret  to  say,  the  most  conspicuous  offender. 

Only  the  other  day  the  great  English  journal,  which  is  still 
considered  upon  the  Continent  as  the  accredited  exponent  of 
the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  England,  went  out  of  ite  way  to 
dwell  on  the  close  resemblance  in  politics,  institutions,  and 
administration  between  Germany  and  Russia.  An  assertion  of 
this  kind  is  a  positive  insult  not  only  to  Germans  but  to  the 
intelligence  of  its  own  readers.  To  place  the  Fatherland  on  the 
same  footing  with  Holy  Russia  is  not  only  a  falsehood,  but  a 
foolish  falsehood.  In  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  in  the 
integrity  of  her  official  administration,  in  the  power  of  her  press, 
in  the  excellence  of  her  educational  system,  in  religious  and 
moral  development,  in  her  commercial  industry,  and  in  her 
intense  if  somewhat  narrow  patriotism  the  Fatherland  stands 
second  to  none.  Granted  these  facts,  it  is  idle  to  place  Russia 
and  Germany  on  the  same  level  as  "primitive  forms  of  govern- 
ment," and  even  a  greater  absurdity  to  treat  the  army  which 
entered  Paris  as  standing  on  the  same  plane  with  the  army  which 
surrendered  Port  Arthur. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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GREATER  BRITAIN  AND  TARIFF  REVISION 

I. 

INDIA'S    PLACE    UNDER    PROTECTION 

BY  S.  S.  THORBURN 

THE  nation  is  still  divided  on  the  fiscal  question ;  for  eighteen 
months  most  of  us  have  been  discussing  it,  many  with  ininds 
befogged  by  personal  interests  of  pocket  or  party.  Amidst  the 
clash  of  statements  and  arguments  a  determining  factor  in  the 
ultimate  action  of  our  people — the  position  of  India  under  protec- 
tion— has  received  but  little  consideration ;  and  yet,  unless  the 
opposing  interests  of  British  manufacturers,  notably  those  of 
Lancashire  and  of  India,  can  be  reconciled,  tariff  reform  of  the 
kind  advocated  by  any  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  may  prove 
impracticable. 

Until  our  power  was  established  India  had  been  self-contained  ; 
though,  outside  agriculture  and  dependent  occupations — rude 
handicrafts  most  of  them,  industries  were  few,  still  they  gave 
a  living  to  many  millions  of  the  population,  and  not  only  were 
domestic  necessaries  supplied,  but  in  some  districts  every  con- 
siderable town  and  village  had  its  colony  of  skilled  weavers,  whose 
loom  fabrics,  especially  muslins  and  chintzes,  were  world-famous. 
As  soon  as  we  were  masters  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  regions 
of  the  country,  we  adopted  as  our  settled  trade  policy  towards  it 
a  purely  selfish  course  of  action.  That  our  manufactures  should 
flourish  and  India's  decay  we  took  measures  to  force  her  peoples 
to  buy  our  finished  products  and  supply  us  in  exchange  with  raw 
materials  only,  corn,  cotton,  oil-seeds  and  the  like ;  we  first  tried 
protection ;  that  failing  we  closed  our  ports  against  the  textiles 
of  India,  whilst  compelling  her  to  admit  ours  almost  duty  free. 
Not  until  we  had  killed  the  rival  industries  and  established  the 
supremacy  of  our  own  did  we  substitute  free-trading  for  protection 
as  the  chief  aim  of  our  commercial  system. 

Politics  and  trade  being  without  sentiment,  and  enlightened 
views  exceptional  at  the  time,  few  in  these  islands  regarded  our 
treatment  of  India  as  unjust.  Most  home-staying  Englishmen 
knew  little  about  the  country,  but,  as  knowledge  of  India  spread 
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amongst  the  leisured  and  reading  public  here,  and  as  education 
and  independence  advanced  amongst  progressive  Indians  in  the 
great  trading  centres  of  the  peninsula,  leading  minds  were  roused 
to  the  wants  of  their  country  and  the  necessity  of  self-help. 
Some  men  wrote  and  lectured,  a  few — more  practical — began  to 
form  companies,  import  machinery,  and  set  up  steam-power  mills 
for  themselves.  Bombay  took  the  lead ;  Lancashire  at  once 
became  apprehensive  lest  by  the  extension  of  the  movement  she 
might  lose  her  best  and  largest  market.  The  cotton  power  in 
Parliament  was  so  great  that  from  the  sixties  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineties  it  caused  successive  ministries  to  so  adjust  Indian 
tariffs  as  to  effectively  retard  India's  development  as  a  manufac- 
turing country.  What  import  duties  were  permitted  were  very 
low  and  tolerated  solely  for  revenue  purposes ;  their  pitch  was 
gradually  reduced  until,  by  1879,  they  had  been  almost  wholly 
abolished,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  from  wars,  famines,  and 
the  falling  rupee,  India  stood  face  to  face  with  impending 
insolvency.  Struggle  as  she  might  for  considerate  treatment, 
she  was  as  a  child  in  the  grip  of  a  giant,  and  but  for  her  recurring 
deficits  the  adversary  would  have  succeeded  in  strangling  her 
infant  industries. 

So  near  was  Lancashire  to  complete  victory  that  in  1879  the 
House  of  Commons  recorded  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
perpetual  abolition  of  "  Indian  import  duties  on  cotton  goods," 
on  the  pretext  that  such  duties  were  "unjust  alike  to  the  Indian 
consumer  and  the  Indian  producer."  Shortly  afterwards  the 
emptiness  of  the  Indian  treasury  compelled  the  party  in  power 
to  authorise  the  reimposition  by  India  of  low  import  duties. 
This  surrender  was  intolerable  to  Lancashire  ;  her  representatives 
in  Parliament  sulked,  some  only  vapoured,  others  fought.  In 
its  extremity  the  threatened  Cabinet  decided  to  buy  peace  by 
throwing  over  India,  and  forthwith  the  mandate  was  sent  out 
that  cotton  goods  should  be  excluded  from  her  schedule  of 
dutiable  articles,  and  this  in  spite  of  India's  increasing  debt, 
shrinking  revenues,  and  the  fact  that  Manchester  piece-goods 
were  practically  the  only  imports  worth  taxing.  Such  truckling 
to  retain  votes — the  sacrifice  of  an  empire  to  the  trade  interests 
of  an  English  county — outraged  public  sentiment  throughout 
India.  The  agitation  grew  to  formidable  dimensions,  it  united 
all  classes,  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians  alike,  in  a  universal  protest 
— even  British  officials,  in  defiance  of  their  obligation  of  silence, 
were  openly  indignant. 

As  persistence  would  have  endangered  the  security  of  our 
dominion,  resting  as  it  must  on  belief  in  our  moral  rectitude, 
a  sort  of  patchwork  compromise  was  contrived ;  the  dependency 
was  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  of  3£  per  gent,  on  cotton  imports 
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(a  rate  of  1£  Per  cent,  below  that  on  most  imports)  and — nomin- 
ally to  preserve  identity  of  treatment,  but  really  to  placate  Lfitlta- 
shire— a  countervailing  excise  was  ordered  to  be  taken  on  like 
goods  manufactured  in  India.  Though  justice  and  financial 
exigencies  demanded,  and  still  demand,  that  Manchester  cotton 
should  not  be  exceptionally  favoured,  and  that  India,  being  com- 
pelled to  excise  her  like  products,  England,  when  taxing  imports, 
e.g.,  corn,  should  admit  those  received  from  India  duty-free, 
Indians  of  thought  and  action  recognise  that  the  existing  tariff 
arrangements — taking  into  consideration  our  previous  practice 
of  subordinating  their  country's  interests  to  our  own — are  the 
nearest  approach  to  fair  commercial  treatment  ever  yet  granted 
by  this  country  to  her  empire-dependency. 

In  spite  of  her  disabilities,  India  has  persisted  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  enterprise  of  various  Hindu, 
Parsi,  and  Anglo-Indian  merchants  and  capitalists,  in  her  en- 
deavour to  domesticate  mill  industries,  and  the  number  of  her 
cotton  and  jute  mills  has  long  been  fitfully  increasing.  Up  to 
date,  however,  the  less  unsuccessful  are  rather  maintaining  a 
struggle  for  existence  than  proving  by  the  payment  of  dividends 
that  the  period  of  depression  has  passed  and  one  of  prosperity  at 
hand. 

The  creation  of  large  industries  in  India  is,  of  course,  the 
work  not  of  philanthropists,  but  of  men  of  business.  The  fact 
has,  however,  long  been  recognised  by  all  men  of  light  and  leading 
in  the  country  that,  unless  manufactures  can  be  established  and 
worked  at  a  profit,  India  will  never  be  relieved  from  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  her  uncertain  rainfall  and  dependence 
on  agriculture  as  the  one  source  of  livelihood  for  her  masses. 
Aware  that  the  introduction  of  favourable  industrial  conditions  by 
means  of  Protection  is,  under  the  free-trade  policy  of  England, 
unattainable,  economists  have  long  advocated  the  establishment 
under  government  auspices  of  technical  schools  and  institutes  in 
the  different  provinces.  Some  have  been  inaugurated,  but  the 
prospects  of  a  moderate  measure  of  success  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  are  not  encouraging.  Meanwhile  India's  millions, 
living  on  the  land  alone,  must  starve  every  few  years  and  be 
thankful  that  the  rapid  extension  of  irrigation  works  is  affording 
them  some  ameliorations. 

No  doubt  in  the  long,  long  hereafter  India  will  at  some  time 
succeed  in  working  out  her  own  emancipation  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  the  manufacturing  monopoly  enjoyed  by  this  country 
holds  her,  but,  judged  by  the  progress  made  in  the  last  forty 
years,  the  dawn  of  that  happy  day  is  still  far  distant.  It  would 
come  soon  were  the  hands  of  the  Government  not  tied  to  the 
commercial  and  fiscal  systems  of  this  country.  Were  India 
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governed  for  her  own  good  alone,  the  Administration  would  help 
manufacturing  just  as  it  helps  farming  interests.  Many  millions 
stei'  g  have  been  profitably  invested  by  the  Government  on 
irrigation  works,  the  objects  being  famine  prevention,  reduction  in 
expenditure  on  famine  relief,  and  a  handsome  return  on  outlay 
incurred.  These  ends  would  be  further  served  were  the  Govern- 
ment, having  given  the  people  the  means  of  growing  the  raw 
material,  to  help  them  also  to  convert  some  classes  of  it  into  the 
manufactured  article. 

The  help  wanted  might  be  given  by  the  protection  of  young 
industries,  by  the  preferential  purchase  of  the  products  by  the 
spending  departments  of  the  State,  and  by  the  liberal  bestowal 
of  grants-in-aid  and  scholarships  for  technical  schools.  Such 
measures  would  attract  capital  and  industrial  skill  to  India  and 
stimulate  her  manufacturing  development  amazingly.  As  matters 
stand,  the  first  is  impossible — Free  Trade  and  British  interests 
forbid — the  second  is,  for  like  reasons,  very  difficult,  and  as  for 
the  third,  so  far  little  has  been  done  to  promote  it. 

In  spite  of  obstacles  India  has,  as  already  stated,  for  many 
years  been  moving  in  a  small  way  towards  her  goal,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  figures  in  the  following  statement.* 


Cluss  of  Industry. 

Number  of  concerns 
subject  to  the 
Factories  Act,  190-2. 

Daily  Number  of 
Employe's. 

Cotton  mills 

,   I                220 

180,000 

Jute         „ 

.  ;              40 

120,000 

Woollen  „ 

4 

3,000 

Paper       „ 

11 

4,000 

Coal  mines 

. 

135 

15,000 

Other  mine* 

. 

90 

10,000 

Oilfields 

10 

10,000 

Miscellaneous  —  e.g.,    presses,    tea    andj 

indigo  factories,  foundries,  tanneries,) 

1,000 

208,000 

breweries,  distilleries,  refineries,  etc.    .  ) 

Totals    

1,511 

550,000 

If  one  adds  to  the  workers  those  members  of  their  families, 
who  from  age,  youth,  health  and  sex  conditions  and  restrictions 
are  unable  to  help  the  bread-winners  in  their  callings,  a  not 
unreasonable  approximation  of  the  mouths  maintained  through 
large  industries,  which  have  been  originated  or  greatly  improved 
and  expanded  in  the  last  forty  years,  would  be  two  millions.  That 
aggregate,  though  considerable  in  itself,  is  trivial  compared  with 
the  whole  population,  or  even  with  the  large  class  of  artisans 
which  subserves  agriculture,  and  is  in  the  Punjaub  loosely  con- 

*  The  figures  are,  except  for  mills,  estimates  only,  but  the  totals  may  be  taken 
to  be  fairly  correct. 
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gregated  under  the  term  Kamins,  or  village  servants,  e.g., 
carpenters,  leather-workers,  blacksmiths,  potters  and  weavers. 

British  and  foreign  competition  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
simple  handicraftsmen  of  the  villages — weavers  excepted — but  as 
their  subsistence  depends  on  the  harvests,  and  as  they  are  the 
first  to  feel  want  when  the  crops  fail,  they  too  would  be  gainers 
by  the  industrial  expansion  of  their  country.  The  backwardness 
of  India,  the  insignificance  of  her  progress  in  manufactures,  will 
be  realised  if  we  compare  her  economic  state  to-day,  after  a 
century  of  British  rule  and  guidance,  with  that  of  Japan  self- 
evolved,  an  empire  which  two  generations  ago  was  still  stagnating 
in  mediaeval  aloofness.  Within  that  short  period  Japan  has 
waked  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  educated  herself,  assimilated  and 
applied  all  the  teachings  of  western  science,  and  stands  forth 
to-day  as  the  equal  in  all  respects  of  the  most  advanced  powers  of 
Europe.  Unlike  Japan,  India  is  still  almost  marking  time,  most 
of  her  people  ignorant  simpletons,  some  mere  children  in  a  sort 
of  perpetual  kindergarten.  Official  optimists  see  nothing  dis- 
couraging in  the  present  economic  situation  of  India;  on  the 
contrary  they  congratulate  themselves  that  nearly  one  per  cent, 
of  the  population  is  maintained  through  the  large  industries  just 
mentioned,  and  assert  that  India  has  been  long  making  steady 
progress  as  a  commercial  community.  They  point  out  that  the 
annual  value  of  her  sea-borne  trade  is  now  about  167,000,000 
sterling,  75,000,000  being  imports  and  92,000,000  exports,  and  that 
in  addition  there  is  an  external  land  trade,  valued  at  8,500,000. 

An  exchange  with  other  countries  worth  175,000,000  a  year 
certainly  indicates  prosperity,  but  an  examination  of  the  items 
reveals  exploitation  rather  than  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of 
wealth.  Eliminating  from  the  account  the  land  trade,  which  has 
always  more  or  less  existed,  and  transactions  in  treasure,  the 
merchandise  exported  is  worth  84,000,000  and  imported  53,000,000  ; 
of  the  former  40,000,000  are  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures, 
cotton,  jute,  seeds,  hides,  etc.,  and  24,000,000  are  foodstuffs,  rice, 
tea,  wheat,  etc.,  the  balance,  20,000,000,  includes  cotton  yarn, 
indigo,  and  miscellaneous  goods.  Of  the  imports  the  great  bulk 
are  manufactured  articles,  cotton  goods  accounting  for  two-fifths 
of  the  total,  Government  stores  for  a  tenth,  and  railway  plant, 
machinery,  liquors,  prepared  provisions,  kerosene  oil,  refined 
sugar,  hardware,  etc.,  for  the  balance. 

It  thus  appears  that  India's  exports  are  mostly  raw  materials, 
her  imports  manufactured  goods,  and  that  the  former  exceed  the 
latter  by  31,000,000  sterling.  Though  some  part  of  this  sum 
•returns  to  India  in  treasure,  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  retained  by  us 
to  meet  charges  due  on  account  of  India's  indebtedness,  public 
and  private,  to  this  country.  From  these  facts  the  conclusion 
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appears  irresistible  that  India's  economic  condition,  judged  abso- 
lutely, is  not  satisfactory.  Well  provided  by  nature  for  manu- 
facturing, she  has,  as  yet,  hardly  any  manufactures ;  she  exports 
raw  and  imports  finished  products ;  in  addition  she  owes  us  a  vast 
debt,  and  partially  meets  it  by  sending  us  some  21,000,000  sterling 
worth  of  food  supplies,  which  her  perennially  under-fed  people 
can  ill  spare. 

Though  versed  in  the  statistics  published  in  India's  '  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  Eeport,'  the  late  Lord  Northbrook,  in  July, 
1903,  in  the  House  of  Lords  spoke  approvingly  of  "  the  healthy 
condition  of  India  under  Free  Trade."  His  optimism  was, 
perhaps,  almost  warranted,  for  all  he  meant  was  that,  situated 
as  India  is,  she  would  meet  her  obligations  better  under  free 
trade  than  protection.  Replying  last  year  to  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (Lord  George  Hamilton),  who  had  intimated 
to  Simla  "  his  desire  to  receive  any  observations  and  suggestions 
on  preferential  tariffs  the  Government  of  India  might  wish  to 
make  from  the  point  of  view  of  Indian  interests,"  the  Viceroy  in 
Council  bluntly  stated  "  our  conclusion  is  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
material  advantages  could  be  secured  to  Indian  trade  from  any 
scheme  of  preferential  tariffs." 

He  reminded  Lord  George  that  three-fourths  of  India's 
imports  came  from  the  British  Empire,  whilst  most  of  the 
balance  consisted  of  articles  which  that  empire  did  not  produce 
or  supply :  India's  exports  to  foreign  countries  exceeded  her 
imports  therefrom  by  38,000,000  sterling,  and  being  a  debtor 
country  it  followed  that  she  depended  on  her  foreign  trade  for 
the  discharge  of  her  international  obligations,  mostly  owed  to 
Great  Britain  :  of  India's  exports,  largely  raw  materials  used  in 
manufactures,  foreign  countries  admitted  22,000,000,  and  Great 
Britain  17,000,000  worth  free  of  duty ;  on  the  other  hand  Great 
Britain  subjected  some  of  India's  products,  e.g.  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco  and  unrefined  sugar,  to  very  high  duties. 

Were  the  power  of  protecting  her  own  interests  accorded  to 
her,  India  might  derive  benefit  from  the  proposed  change  of 
system,  but,  continued  the  Viceroy, 

all  past  experience  indicates  that  in  the  decision  of  any  fiscal  question  con- 
cerning this  country  (India)  powerful  sections  of  the  community  at  home  will 
continue  to  demand  that  their  interests,  and  not  those  of  India  alone,  shall  be 
allowed  consideration  .  .  .  we  cannot  imagine  that  the  merchants  of  Lancashire 
and  Dundee,  to  mention  two  interests  alone,  would  be  likely  to  acquiesce  in 
such  a  course,  even  though  it  were  accompanied  by  still  higher  duties  against 
the  foreigner  or  that  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  home  Government ;  and  we 
therefore  dismiss  this  alternative  as  beyond  the  range  of  the  present  discussion. 

From  these  premisses  the  Government  of  India  deduced  that 
they  would  be  forced  to  shape  their  policy,  not  in  accordance 

c  2 
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with  India's  own  needs,  but  according  to  the  interests  and 
demands  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  Empire,  in  which 
case  India  would  be  constrained  to  sacrifice  much  of  her  existing 
customs  receipts,  and  to  make  good  the  loss  by  enhancing  the 
duties  on  foreign  imports,  a  course  which  might  lead  to  reprisals. 
Finally,  as  Great  Britain  would  still  admit  raw  materials  free  of 
duty,  India  would  receive  no  advantage  in  the  home  market  for 
the  bulk  of  her  exports  ;  even  in  the  case  of  the  exceptional 
product,  wheat — only  largely  exported  in  favourable  years — India's 
potential  gain  would  be  discounted  by  the  steady  and  annually 
increasing  supplies  poured  into  Great  Britain  from  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  moreover  the  anti-foreign  duty  on 
wheat  would  in  any  case  be  very  insignificant;  only  in  tea, 
coffee,  indigo,  and  tobacco — all  small  crops  by  the  way — would 
Indian  producers  stand  to  reap  considerable  profit. 

The  case  as  stated  appeared  to  the  authors  of  the  despatch 
unassailable,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  probable  demurrer  that 
their  apprehensions  of  retaliation  by  foreign  nations  would  prove 
groundless,  because  most  of  the  articles  imported  by  them  from 
India  were  only  grown  there  and  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  manufactures  in  which  they  were  used,  the  Government  of 
India  went  out  of  their  way  to  answer  the  objection.  They 
pointed  out  that  with  the  exception  of  jute — so  far  only  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  Bengal — India's  present  advantage  was  of 
cheapness,  not  of  absolute  monopoly,  and  that  in  any  case  the 
history  of  international  tariff  disputes  all  the  world  over  proved 
that  fear  of  immediate  injury  to  itself  does  not  deter  a  govern- 
ment from  adopting  a  policy  of  reprisals.  The  despatch  closed 
with  the  emphatic  repetition  of  the  conclusion  with  which  it  had 
opened,  that  unless  India  were  allowed  to  protect  her  own 
industries — "  an  alternative  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics" — preferential  tariffs  inside  the 
empire  could  not  benefit  Indian  trade. 

Though  this  pronouncement  was  published  a  year  ago,  no 
authority  on  tariff  reform  has  yet  attempted  to  refute  its  facts 
and  arguments.  Up  to  date  only  one  man  of  note,  Sir  Charles 
Elliott,  an  ex-Indian  administrator,  and  since  1895  a  finance 
economist  of  prominence  in  London,  has  essayed  to  show  that 
the  adoption  by  this  country  of  any  form  of  protection  need  not 
necessarily  prove  disadvantageous  to  Indian  or  English  interests. 
His  thesis,  supplemented  by  a  "  rough  scheme  "  in  support  there- 
of, is  briefly  as  follows  : — 

Admittedly  India  is  "  intensely  protectionist " ;  educated 
opinion  there  has  never  accepted  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
but  has  always  contended  that  as  India's  rescue  from  the 
consequences  of  famine  depends  on  the  creation  of  diversity 
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of  occupations  for  her  peoples,  and  as  that  object  cannot  be 
attained  unless  she  impose  heavy  import  duties  on  cotton  and 
certain  other  manufactured  goods,  justice  to  India  demands  that 
she  should  be  given  a  free  hand  in  the  framing  of  her  tariffs. 
Such  a  concession — one  that  would  amount  to  the  granting  of 
fiscal  autonomy — is  inadmissible,  for,  as  India  is  a  dependency, 
not  a  colony,  her  interests  come  after  those  of  England ;  this 
country,  moreover,  has  never  accorded  reciprocity  to  India,  but 
has  always,  whilst  taxing  some  Indian  products,  enforced  her 
own  system  upon  her,  only  occasionally  tolerating  deviations  there- 
from when  India's  finances  have  become  disordered.  England 
having  hitherto  been  a  free  importer — with  reservations — India 
of  necessity  has  been  the  same.  If  we  now  change  our  system 
and  adopt  some  form  of  protection,  we  must  meet  India's  prayer 
for  equal  treatment  in  some  reasonable  way.  If  we  concede 
preferential  treatment  to  her  in  respect  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
wheat,  rice  and  indigo  in  return  for  similar  concessions  by  her  in 
our  favour  in  respect  of  cotton  goods,  metals,  salt,  machinery  an^ 
a  few  other  articles  India  should  be  satisfied.  She  must  recognise 
that  no  action  which  we  may  take  will  justify  a  claim  by  her,  our 
dependency,  to  penalise  the  entry  therein  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures ;  if  we  allow  her  to  discriminate,  as  we  shall,  against 
foreign  nations,  that  should  suffice. 

Having  given  his  sketch  of  a  workable  scheme,  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  holds  that  he  has  successfully  demonstrated  that : — 

by  a  manipulation  of  the  tariff  in  the  direction  proposed  by  Mr  Chamberlain 
much  benefit  might  accrue  to  the  trade  of  England  in  cotton  goods,  iron  and 
steel  and  salt,  and  to  that  of  Mauritius  in  sugar.  Similarly  India  might  receive 
great  advantage  in  respect  of  its  production  of  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice 
and  indigo. 

That  such  "  tariff  manipulation  "  would  promote  British  trade 
is  certain,  that  it  would  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  India  is 
unfortunately  equally  certain,  as  is  shown  generally  in  the 
Government  of  India's  despatch.  If  we  take  the  six  articles 
named  from  the  proposed  tariff  treatment  of  which  India  is 
expected  to  reap  "  great  advantage,"  and  in  addition  consider 
the  case  of  salt  also,  we  shall  see  to  what  extent  the  anticipation 
is  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

Tea  is  a  large  industry ;  we  annually  import  it  from  India — 
in  which  term  Ceylon  is  not  included — to  the  value  of  five  and 
a  half  millions  sterling,  and  our  exchequer  realises  in  customs 
rather  more  than  that  sum.  If  we  reduced  the  duty  by  say 
one-half — it  is  now  110  per  cent. — owners  of  tea  gardens  would 
be  gainers,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  are  mostly  Anglo-Indians 
and  the  gardens  themselves  are  limited  to  a  few  localities.  How 
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then  would  India  as  a  whole  benefit  were  the  duty  lowered? 
Why,  too,  should  India  generally  be  required  to  compensate 
England  for  partially  or  even  wholly  removing  a  tax  on  an  Indian 
import,  the  levy  of  which  can  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  that 
India  is  a  mere  dependency,  and  as  such  must  be  grateful  for  any 
crumbs  of  fair  treatment  we  may  choose  to  throw  to  her  ? 

The  same  line  of  argument  applies  to  coffee  and  tobacco,  with 
this  addition  that  not  much  of  either  is  exported — the  value 
of  both  sent  to  us  is  £700,000,  and  to  other  countries  £400,000. 
Further,  as  regards  tobacco,  under  existing  arrangements  we  tax 
the  Indian  higher  than  the  American  article,  as  we  subject  both 
to  the  same  specific  duty,  though  the  latter,  weight  for  weight, 
is  far  more  valuable  than  the  former. 

In  respect  of  wheat,  the  Government  of  India's  despatch 
shows  that  the  colonies,  not  India,  would  benefit,  if  any  country 
did,  should  we  impose  a  duty  of  2.9.  a  quarter  against  foreign 
countries. 

The  case  of  rice  is  peculiar  and  obscure.  India  (Burmah 
chiefly)  exports  it  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  sterling,  about 
two-fifths  going  to  foreign  countries  and  three-fifths  going  to 
Great  Britain  and  our  colonies.  The  largeness  of  the  trade  is 
due  to  the  cheapness  of  the  Indian  product,  compared  with  the 
better  and  more  valuable  Carolina,  and  other  rices  in  the  market. 
Were  England  to  give  India  preferential  treatment,  which  is 
doubtful,  India's  export  trade  might  expand ;  on  the  other  hand 
it  might  shrink,  the  other  rice-growing  countries  of  the  world 
underselling  her  in  foreign  importing  States.  In  any  case  trading 
relations  would  be  disturbed.  The  conditions  are  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  India  obtains  a  large  revenue  from  the 
heavy  duties  she  imposes  on  Burmah's  rice-exports. 

The  last  article,  indigo,  is  hardly  worth  specialising ;  chemical 
dyes  are  killing  its  production,  the  factories  are  mostly  owned 
by  Anglo-Indians,  and  at  best  the  value  of  exports  to  all  countries 
is  a  little  over  a  million  sterling. 

Now,  taking  the  case  of  salt,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
India  can  only  reduce  the  duty  on  the  British  article  pari  passu 
with  similar  action  in  respect  of  the  excise  levied  on  the  Indian 
article,  and  that  the  taxation  of  salt  being  economically  inde- 
fensible, the  Government  of  India  is  now  seizing  opportunity, 
as  it  occurs,  to  cheapen  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  that  necessary 
of  life. 

Even  if  we  concede  that  some  minor  Indian  industries  would 
be  profited  by  the  suggested  tariff  manipulation — apparently  the 
only  one  possible — and  that  the  Government  of  India's  appre- 
hensions of  reprisals  would  not  be  realised,  the  whole  protectionist 
case  seems  to  rest  on  the  morally  untenable  assumptions  that  as 
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India  is  a  dependency,  not  a  colony,  we  are  justified  in  continuing 
the  subjection  of  her  interests  to  our  own,  and  in  taking  com- 
pensation from  the  whole  population  for  lightening  the  acts  of 
injustice  which  have  hitherto  only  affected  a  few  small  sections 
of  the  people.  In  this  connection  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  those  who  would  dictate  a  tariff  to  India  and 
be  satisfied  that  by  making  concessions  to  a  few  producers  and 
traders  benefits  would  be  conferred  on  "India,"  that  their  con- 
ception of  what  the  term  implies  is  wholly  erroneous.  "  India  " 
means  more  than  a  handful  of  up-country  planters,  factory  owners, 
and  the  whole  crowd  of  merchants  and  brokers  of  the  presidency 
towns  and  elsewhere,  it  means  the  peoples  of  India,  three  hundred 
millions  of  long-suffering  workers,  whereas  the  Britons  of  Great 
and  Greater  Britain  only  number  fifty  millions. 

To  give  the  real  "  Indian  "  that  variety  of  livelihood,  without 
which,  in  spite  of  roads,  railways,  and  irrigation  canals,  scores 
of  millions  must  suffer  at  short  intervals  from  the  effects  of 
scarcity  and  famine,  she  must  have  flourishing  home  industries ; 
if  so,  any  tariff  revision  which  would  operate  to  further  retard 
her  industrial  progress  would  be  a  calamity  for  India.  As  in  the 
past  we  have  habitually  sacrificed  her  welfare  for  our  own,  we 
should  probably  not  scruple  to  do  so  once  more — if  we  dared — 
the  end,  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  being  held  to  sanctify 
the  means.  But  if  we  dared  should  we  succeed  ?  That  is  the 
question. 

Let  us  suppose  a  protectionist  ministry  in  power  and  all  fiscal 
difficulties  between  ourselves  and  colonies  and  the  latter  inter  se 
surmounted,  India's  place  in  the  happy  family  would  still  have 
to  be  settled.  Two  alternatives  would  be  open  to  us — we  should 
either  have  to  force  upon  India  a  tied-house  scheme  on  the  lines 
already  sketched,  or  go  a  step  farther,  and  by  imposing  absolute 
free  trade  between  her  and  ourselves,  with  liberty  to  her  to 
discriminate,  against  foreign  nations  alone,  preserve  a  semblance 
of  identity  of  treatment  between  the  two  countries.  Neither 
arrangement  would  be  just  or  acceptable  to  India,  the  first  or 
half -measure  for  reasons  already  given,  the  second  or  whole 
measure,  because  it  would,  besides  injuring  India's  manufactures 
and  dislocating  her  external  trade,  entail  serious  loss  of  revenue 
not  only  to  her  but  to  Great  Britain  as  well. 

It  is,  I  think,  unlikely,  however,  that  in  any  case  we  should 
venture  to  dictate  orders  to  India.  The  era  of  unjust  "  mandates  " 
probably  ended  in  1894,  when  India's  successful  protest  against 
the  compulsory  excision  of  Manchester  cotton  goods  from  her 
tariff  compelled  this  country  to  substitute  the  compromise,  which 
has  now  been  working  for  nine  years.  Since  that  settlement 
was  made,  India's  progress  iu  intelligence,  world-knowledge  and 
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powers  of  agitation — perhaps,  too,  the  advance  in  rightminded- 
ness  in  impersonal  matters  amongst  our  own  people — has  been  so 
2reat  that,  notwithstanding  the  Government  of  India's  pessimism, 
it  is  unlikely  that  British  sectional  interests  will  ever  again  have 
the  power  to  cany  out  any  new  injustice  upon  India. 

When  speaking,  last  October,  at  Edinburgh  on  the  fiscal 
question,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  "  the  only  possible  way 
of  moving  out  of  the  impasse  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves, 
an  itnpassr  dangerous  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  is  to  have 
a  free  conference  with  our  self-governing  colonies  and  with 
India."  If  such  a  conference  sit  and  India  be  properly  repre- 
sented, we  shall  see  clearer  whether  a  scientific  tariff  can  be 
devised  which  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  for  all  the  constituents 
— India  included — of  our  Empire.  At  present,  however,  so  far 
as  the  discussion  has  advanced,  the  conflicting  interests  of  this 
country— of  Lancashire,  at  all  events — and  India  appear  irre- 
concilable. Unless  a  practical  and  impartial  solution  can  be 
contrived  it  is  not  unlikely  that  India  will  block  the  way  against 
any  common  scheme  of  tariff  revision. 

S.  S.  THORBUBN. 


II. 

THE   TRADES   UNION  CONGRESS  AND 
PREFERENTIAL   DUTIES 

BY  W.  FRANK  HATHEWAY, 

late  President  Board  of  Trade,  Neio  Brunswick 

THE  declaration  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  at  Leeds  last 
September  against  a  preferential  tariff  within  the  Empire  seems 
as  strange  and  foolish  as  Don  Quixote's  attack  upon  the  wind- 
mill. Why,  I  would  ask,  do  labour  leaders  set  up  this  effigy  of 
Protection  and  then  rush  at  it  full  tilt  as  if  they  were  thereby  the 
champions  of  a  principle  called  Free  Trade  ?  Tariffs  do  not  involve 
questions  of  principle  as  do  slavery  or  capital  punishment.  The 
tariff,  as  between  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  is  purely  a  question 
of  policy.  All  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  asked  to  decide  is 
whether  the  policy  of  Cobden,  which  was  efficacious  from  1860  to 
1880,  is  to  stand  for  ever.  Is  it  to  be  the  policy  for  1900  to 
1920? 

At  Leeds  it  was  resolved: — 

That  any  departures  from  the  principles  of  free  trade  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  on  whom  the  burdens  of  protection  would 
press  most  heavily,  and  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole ; 
that  protective  duties,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  people's  necessaries,  are 
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unjust  in  incidence  and  economically  unsound,  subsidising  capital  at  the 
expense  of  labour,  and  that  a  system  of  preference  or  retaliation,  by  creating 
cause  for  dispute  with  other  countries,  would  be  a  hindrance  to  international 
progress  and  peace. 

By  this  resolution  the  Trades  Union  Congress  demands  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Tariff,  imposing  taxes  on  coffee,  tea, 
raisins,  currants,  figs,  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco,  snuff,  wines,  beer, 
chicory,  and  a  few  other  articles,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about 
£62,000,000  in  1902.  And  says  to  the  hundreds,  the  thousands, 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  workers 
now  living  in  Canada  and  Australia  :— 

We  offer  our  friends  the  Russians,  the  Germans,  the  Austrians,  and  the 
Americans  just  as  much  chance  in  our  markets  as  we  give  Australia  and 
Canada.  True,  France,  Germany  and  Russia  would  have  been  glad  to  hear  of 
our  defeat  in  South  Africa;  in  fact,  we  did  fear  that  the  fall  of  Ladysmith 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  their  interference.  Nevertheless,  we  will 
continue  sending  our  millions  to  pay  for  labour  in  Russian  wheat-fields,  for 
labour  in  Danish  dairies,  for  labour  in  United  States  farms  and  factories.  We 
will  even  clasp  Turkey  to  our  arms  and  spend  with  the  Sultan's  subjects 
£6,000,000  annually  for  silk,  dried  fruits,  wool,  barley,  wheat,  opium,  hides, 
coffee,  carpets  and  bones.  We  know  that  our  colonies  produce  wool,  wheat, 
barley  and  coffee,  but  the  Turks  paid  us  nearly  £7,000,000  for  manufactures 
in  1901. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  labour  leaders  scan  the  Government 
returns  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  see  what  these 
countries  buy  of  England  and  what  they  sell  to  England.  Take 
the  year  1901. 

(1)  France. 

Sold  to  the  United  Kingdom £51,213,424 

Bought  of  the  United  Kingdom       .         .         .         .16,472,068 

Analysing  these  figures  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  King- 
dom paid  £8,948,982  for  silks;  £5,167,488  for  woollens;  £1,704,128 
for  butter;  £4,856,345  for  sugar;  and  £1,895,127  for  leather 
goods.  Whereas  France  was  careful  that  her  main  purchase  was 
£6,500,000  for  coal  and  iron  to  be  used  in  her  factories  making 
goods  to  compete  against  British  manufactures. 

(2)  Germany. 

Sold  to  the  United  Kingdom £32,207,214 

Bought  of  the  United  Kingdom       ....     23,573,785 

In  the  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  appear  £9,931,149  for 
sugar;  £895,624  for  eggs;  £1,478,572  for  woods  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured,  all  of  which  commodities  the  colonies  could 
supply  under  a  preferential  policy.  Germany,  like  France,  also 
bought  English  coal  and  iron  to  the  extent  of  £5,550,000  for 
German  factories, 
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(3)  Denmark. 

Sold  to  the  United  Kingdom .£14,234,102 

Bought  of  the  United  Kingdom       .         .         .         .       3,615,223 

Of  these  sales  £8,950,497  was  for  butter,  £1,160,948  for  eggs, 
£3,234,456  for  bacon,  £378,000  for  beef,  pork,  hides  and  fish, 
while  Denmark  also  purchased  British  coal  and  iron  to  the  value 
of  £1,630,000  for  the  same  end  as  France  and  Germany: 

(4)  Sweden. 

Sold  to  the  United  Kingdom ,£9,787,968 

Bought  of  the  United  Kingdom       .         .         .         .       4,456,959 

The  sales  have  included  £4,975,835  for  wood  and  timber  and 
£938,889  for  butter,  Sweden's  chief  purchase  being  the  same  as 
other  Continental  countries,  British  coal  valued  at  £1,775,211. 

(5)   United  States. 

Sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  .         .         .         .          £141,015,465 
Bought  of  the  United  Kingdom       .        ,         .         .18,398,883 

Sixty-five  millions  sterling  was  taken  by  the  United  States 
from  Great  Britain  for  meats  and  cereals,  which  might  equally 
well  be  purchased  from  Canada. 

Britain  knows  well  that  France  and  Germany  are  envious  of 
her  colonial  expansion,  that  Eussia  hates  the  word  British,  and 
Britain  ought  to  know  that  Uncle  Sam  is  complacently  sitting  on 
his  high  tariff  parapet,  steadily  dropping  baskets  of  his  manufac- 
tures into  the  shops  of  London  and  Liverpool.  Every  year  since 
1887  these  baskets  have  grown  bigger.  So  much  so  that  the 
average  annual  sale  of  United  States  manufactures  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  £29,000,000  in  1883-1887,  rose  to  £66,000,000 
during  1896-1900.  Uncle  Sam  wrinkles  up  his  century  face,  and 
with  his  white  beaver  on  the  back  of  his  head,  watches  from  his 
1897  Dingley  wall  the  swell  of  trade  on  the  Atlantic,  hoping  for 
the  day  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  withdraw  the  preference 
given  to  Britain.  His  eagle  eye  sees  on  the  spangled  banner  a 
corner  reserved  for  a  Canadian  Star.  With  one  hand  he  pats  the 
Boston  Herald  for  its  eulogy  of  the  Leeds  Congress,  with  the 
other  he  incites  public  men  to  offer  reciprocity  to  Canada,  well 
knowing  that  it  means  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  British 
Canada. 

Public  men,  public  bodies,  and  most  leading  eastern  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  are  urging  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  between 
Canada  and  their  country.  Many  advocate  reciprocity  for  trade's 
sake,  others  urge  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  political  union, 
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Northern  United  States  politicians  see  in  such  union  an  added 
strength  to  the  Kepublican  party.  Last  spring  the  Boston 
Merchants  Association  and  the  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather 
Association  adopted  strong  resolutions  favouring  reciprocity  with 
Canada. 

In  June  1903  the  New  York  Post,  fearing  the  success  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  said  : — 

How  can  the  United  States  most  surely  guard  against  this  peril,  which,  though 
remote  as  yet,  is  undeniably  real  ?  Talk  about  retaliation  is  idle.  The  most 
vigorous  retaliation  would  not  give  us  back  our  best  customer,  if  we  once  lose 
her.  England  takes  from  us  what  no  other  nation  will  take,  and,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  "retaliate"  would  be  only  to  leave  ourselves  with  a  still 
larger  unsold  surplus  on  our  hands.  Instead  of  any  such  mad  course,  the  path 
really  indicated  to  us  is  one  that  will  quietly  and  peacefully  forestal  and  defeat 
the  whole  project  of  discrimination  against  our  goods.  Canadian  reciprocity  is, 
in  our  judgment,  the  one  road  of  safety  and  profit  now  open  to  us. 

The  Boston  Herald  of  April  1903  declared  that  the  under- 
lying motive  of  Mr.  Blaine's  Newfoundland  Treaty  was  to  draw 
the  British  colonies  into  the  net  of  annexation,  a  policy  stamped 
with  "  the  hall  mark  of  Eepublicanism."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Springfield  Republican  remarked  : — 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Newfoundland  treaty  should  be 
regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  similar  one  with  all  Canada ;  and  that  the 
great  end  in  view,  which  should  appeal  to  any  American  statesman  with 
imagination  and  foresight,  is  the  ultimat«  peaceful  combination  of  Canada's 
destiny  with  our  own. 

What  is  this  policy  which  the  Trades  Union  Congress  advo- 
cates so  blindly  and  in  such  a  Little  Englander  spirit  ?  Under  the 
misnomer  of  Free  Trade  it  imposes  the  following  duties  : — Cocoa, 
(raw)  Id.  per  Ib. ;  cocoa,  (prepared)  2d.  per  Ib. ;  coffee,  14s.  per 
cwt. ;  tea,  Qd.  per  Ib. ;  tobacco,  3s.  to  5s.  Qd.  per  Ib. ;  wine, 
Is.  3d.  to  3s.  per  gal. ;  wine,  (in  bottles)  4s.  to  6s.  per  gal.  Let 
the  labour  delegates  and  other  workers  consider  how  this  tariff 
bears  on  them. 

On  what  ground  can  any  economist  defend  l£d.  per  Ib.  on 
coffee  and  Qd.  a  Ib.  on  tea?  If  any  difference,  should  not  coffee 
and  cocoa  be  Qd.  a  Ib.,  and  tea  l^d.  ?  India,  Ceylon  and  West 
Indies  now  export  369,145  cwt.  of  coffee.  Would  not  a  duty  of 
6(7.  a  Ib.,  with  a  preference  to  the  colonies  of  50  per  cent.,  assist 
those  colonies  and  divert  trade  from  Brazil  and  other  foreign 
countries  ? 

Strange  indeed  that  the  masses  of  Great  Britain  still  permit 
the  high  tea  duty.  When  the  housewife  begins  to  realise  that  she 
pays  yearly,  on  account  of  the  duty,  an  additional  £1  12s.  Qd.  for 
tea,  it  may  cause  a  change  of  views  towards  the  political  party 
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that  makes  the  breakfast-table  pay  this  annual  £6,000,000. 
Britain  has  vast  interests  in  India  and  Ceylon,  two  countries 
shipping,  in  1901,  328,011,462  Ibs.  of  tea.  The  low  prices  ruling 
in  Britain  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  QcL  a  Ib.  duty,  would 
so  increase  the  demand  for  tea  that  every  planter  and  ship-owner 
would  reap  some  advantage. 

The  duty  on  tobacco  in  1901  drew  £10,567,705  from  the 
42,000,000  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain— about  £1  10s.  per 
family  of  six  persons.  And,  as  the  work-people  consume  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  the  average  working-class  family  pays  yearly  £2  duty  on 
tobacco.  Whereas  wine,  the  luxury  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  returned  in  1901  only  £1,450,000  duty. 

The  enormous  duty  of  3s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  Ib.  on  tobacco,  paid 
mainly  by  labourers,  mechanics  and  farmers,  seems  an  injustice 
compared  with  the  duty  on  wine.  One  gallon  of  wine,  in  bottles, 
valued  at  £1 15s.,  pays  4s.  to  6s.  duty  (about  15  per  cent.) ;  10  Ibs. 
of  tobacco,  valued  at  Qd.  per  Ib.  =  5*.,  pays  3s.  4d.  per  Ib.  duty  (over 
600  per  cent.).  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  duty  on  tobacco 
be  reduced  one-half,  giving  a  50  per  cent,  preference  to  the 
colonies,  which  exported  136,187  cwt.  of  tobacco  in  1901  ?  Eaise 
the  wine  duty  at  least  100  per  cent.,  and  even  then  the  persons 
who  consume  wine  would  not  be  contributing  as  much  to  the 
Treasury  as  the  miner,  the  factory  hand,  or  the  mechanic.  On 
what  ground  can  the  British  statesman  tax  the  working-man's 
necessary,  tea,  and  his  luxury,  tobacco,  £16,360,000,  and  at  the 
same  time  tax  the  luxuries  of  the  well-to-do,  cocoa,  coffee,  and 
wines,  only  £1,864,000?  This  is  manifestly  so  unjust  to  the 
labour  element  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so  unwise  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  colonies,  that  it  can  but  require  a  clear 
statement  of  the  facts  to  bring  about  a  change. 

Canada's  neighbour,  Uncle  Sam,  is  delighted  to  see  the 
British  workmen  sticking  to  the  policy  of  fifty  years  ago.  For 
under  that  policy  the  United  States  have  increased  their  sales 
to  Great  Britain  from  £86,000,000,  in  1895,  to  £141,000,000,  in 
1901.  Germany,  ushered  into  the  arena  of  trade  by  Bismarck's 
policy,  is  also  glad  to  see  British  workmen  kneeling  before  the  idol 
of  Cobden  and  the  past.  The  Trades  Unionists  of  Great  Britain 
should  read  Sir  John  Gorst,  who,  in  opposing  preference,  frankly 
admitted  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  "half-starving  and  bringing  up  half-starving  families  of 
children."  This  was  in  1903,  under  that  prescient  tariff  policy, 
which  gives  to  the  Kussian,  the  Frenchman,  the  German  and 
the  Turk  precisely  the  same  terms  as  are  given  to  the  Canadian, 
the  Australian,  and  the  South  African.  Do  the  trades  unionists 
of  Great  Britain  know  what  Powers  have  contributed  to  this 
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condition  of  things,  by  which  12,000,000  British  people  are  within 
the  starvation  zone  ? 

It  is  not  the  colonies,  for  they  are  buying  more  from  Britain 
every  year.  Where,  then,  is  the  loss  in  Britain's  export  trade  ? 
It  is  almost  entirely  with  the  United  States  and  the  other  foreign 
countries.  As  showing  what  good  customers  the  mother-land 
had  in  the  colonies  during  1902,  I  would  cite  the  following  British 
manufactures  exported  : — 

Galvanised  and  Cast  Iron. 

To  British  possessions .£3,376,000 

To  foreign  countries         ......     1,835,000 

Cycles,  Tubes,  Hardware. 

To  British  possessions .£1,843,000 

To  foreign  countries         .         .         .     J  .  '     .         .     1,403,000 

Electric  Light  Apparatus'  etc. 

To  British  possessions     ......      JE623,000 

To  foreign  countries 347,000 

True,  the  colonies  buy  only  a  small  percentage  of  Britain's 
exports  of  coal,  clay,  pig-iron,  wool  and  yarns.  But  I  would  ask, 
What  benefits  the  British  workman  most,  to  buy  coal,  pig-iron 
and  yarns,  which  are  to  an  extent  raw  material,  or  to  buy  hard- 
ware, cast  iron,  pottery  and  wearing  apparel,  which  employs  so 
many  kinds  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour?  See  the  startling 
record  of  the  rise  in  two  years  of  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States  and  Germany. 
United  Kingdom,  £230,000,000  in  1890;  £222,000,000  in  1901. 
United  States,  £31,000,000  in  1890;  £86,000,000  in  1901. 
Germany,  £107,000,000  in  1890;  £145,000,000  in  1901.  Again 
during  the  period  when  Britain  fell  behind  4  per  cent,  in  her 
export  of  manufactures,  she  was  forced  to  buy  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  50  per  cent,  more  of  manufactured 
goods,  namely,  £63,000,000  in  1890  and  £93,000,000  in  1900. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Greater  Britain,  the  wisdom  of  some 
preferential  agreement  i«  very  evident  when  we  read  how  and 
why  American  writers  condemn  it.  Writing  in  a  New  York 
review,  August,  1902,  against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals,  Mr. 
Nelson  says  :  "  The  gains  of  the  Canadian  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  farmer.  We  must  prevent  that  by  giving 
free  trade  to  Canada."  Several  contributors  to  United  States 
magazines  last  month  dilate  upon  the  "pressing  need"  and 
"absolute  necessity"  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada.  The 
merchants,  and  even  farmers  of  the  United  States,  are  beginning 
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to  feel  afraid  of  this  colonial  preference  which  the  British  labour- 
leaders  have  denounced. 

The  inter-state  preference  which  the  United  States  press  con- 
demns as  impolitic  when  applied  to  Britain  and  her  colonies,  is 
adhered  to  by  both  political  parties,  Republican  and  Democratic, 
when  they  revise  their  tariff.  This  fact  is  a  proof  of  its  benefit  to 
British  and  colonial  working  men.  The  United  States  has  free 
trade  within  herself  and  protection  against  the  world.  Note  the 
result  in  her  trade  returns.  Germany,  since  Bismarck  enunciated 
the  same  policy,  has  pushed  Britain  below  her  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade.  Why  cannot  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  take 
this  preferential  stride  toward  a  future  free  trade  within  the 
Empire?  Corn  acreage  and  green  crop  acreage  have  decreased 
in  Great  Britain — exports  of  manufactures  to  foreign  countries 
have  also  decreased.  Twelve  millions  are  clamouring  on  the 
starvation  line,  yet  Sir  John  Gorst  and  many  others  cling  to 
the  Cobden  Club  policy. 

Why  are  the  United  States  people  and  politicians  glad? 
Because  they  have  the  hope  that  the  colonial  premiers  who  met 
in  London  July,  1902,  and  asked  for  a  preference,  will  at  last 
feel  humiliated  by  Britain's  steady  refusal  and  turn  to  con- 
sider the  terms  of  a  broader  reciprocity  to  be  offered  by  our 
cautious  neighbour,  Brother  Jonathan.  For  Canada  that  is  a 
consummation  not  to  be  devoutly  wished.  If  it  should  happen, 
then  the  brilliant  future  that  awaits  the  Empire  under  a  preference 
policy  will  be  blasted  for  ever,  and  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  will  have  on  their  consciences  in  the  next 
decade  the  fact  that  their  ultra-conservatism  has  caused  Canada 
to  relax  her  British  ties. 

W.  FRANK  HATHEWAY 
(Late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

New  Brunswick). 
ST.  JOH^  NEW  BBUKSWICK. 


III. 


Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman,  speaking  at  Alloa,  denounced  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  preference  policy  as  a  degradation  of  the  empire,  because  it 
endeavoured  to  make  it  hang  upon  the  squalid  bond  of  self-interest.  It  was 
the  policy  of  a  bagman,  not  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot. — (Canadian  Asso- 
ciated Press  Cable.) 

NEVER  were  two  nations  more  closely  bound  by  the   tie  of 
sentiment  than  the  United  States  and  Bussia  upon  the  termina- 
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tion  of  the  Civil  War.     Oliver  Wendell   Holmes  happily  voiced 
the  gratitude  of  the  Republic  when  he  wrote : — 

Bleak  are  our  shores  with  the  blasts  of  December, 
Throbbing  and  warm  are  the  hearts  that  remember 
Who  was  our  friend  when  the  world  was  our  foe ; 
Fires  of  the  North  in  eternal  communion, 
Blend  your  broad  flashes  with  evening's  bright  star; 
God  bless  the  Empire  that  loves  the  Great  Union, 
Strength  to  her  people!    Long  life  to  the  Czar  I 

History  does  not  record  a  friendship  that  seemed  more  likely 
to  endure.  It  was  purely  sentimental,  without  thought  on  either 
side  of  material  advantage.  Commercially  and  territorially,  the 
destinies  of  the  two  peoples  seemed  to  lie  in  different  directions. 
Kussia  was  free  to  enjoy  visions  of  extended  Empire,  for  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  was  wholly  defensive. 

But  we  live  in  an  age  of  rapid  development,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit,  ever  aggressive,  seems  to  be  given  additional  impulse 
by  the  western  air.  Gradually  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  Republic  produced  more  stock  than  the  country  could 
absorb;  it  became  necessary  to  look  abroad  for  markets  and  to 
acquire  territory  in  order  to  gain  trade  advantages.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  floated  in  turn  over  Hawaii,  over  Porto  Rico,  over 
the  Philippines.  At  last  Russian  and  American  marched  side  by 
side  in  the  debatable  land  of  China;  allies  in  name,  rivals  in 
reality,  as  "the  open  door"  for  American  manufactures  was 
impossible  with  a  Russian  Manchuria.  In  the  clash  of  material 
interests  the  ties  of  friendship  snapped  like  gossamer,  and  it  seems 
a  far  cry  from  "  hearts  that  remember  "  to  Chemulpo  Harbour. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which  self-interest  has 
proved  all-powerful.  In  the  great  Civil  conflict  of  the  United 
States,  father  fought  against  son  and  brother  against  brother. 
Kinship,  friendship,  common  history,  common  language  and 
institutions  had  not  the  slightest  weight  when  balanced  against 
material  considerations.  It  was  simply  a  demonstration  on  a 
large  scale  of  a  well-known  human  trait,  for  even  brotherly  and 
sisterly  affections,  hallowed  by  the  sacred  memories  of  childhood, 
frequently  vanish  before  the  distribution  of  paternal  estates. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  history  and  personal 
experience,  we  are  advised  by  eminent  politicians  to  trust  the 
future  of  the  British  Empire  to  these  same  bonds  of  kinship, 
affection  and  tradition.  It  is  declared  that  the  sentimental  rela- 
tions between  the  mother-land  and  the  colonies  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  weakened  or  broken.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Ex- 
Premier  Irvine  of  Australia,  who  ought  to  understand  his  own 
people,  says  that  the  ties  of  sentiment  binding  that  Colony  to 
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Great  Britain  are  already  so  attenuated  that  many  are  incapable 
of  standing  the  strain  in  the  struggle  with  self-interest. 

With  regret  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  exists  in  Canada.  The  causes  are  many  and  natural. 
Immigration  is  increasing.  From  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from 
the  Western  States  of  the  Union  settlers  are  coming  into  the 
Colony  by  tens  of  thousands.  Twenty  years  hence  these  new 
colonists  will  probably  exceed  in  number  the  present  population 
of  the  Dominion.  They  are,  and  will  become,  too  powerful  a 
factor  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded,  and  the  grave  problem  con- 
fronting our  statesmen  is  how  best  to  render  them  loyal.  At 
present  it  would  be  absurd  to  include  them  in  the  mass  of 
Canadians  who  would  place  sentimental  loyalty  to  Britain  far 
above  all  thought  of  material  advantage.  By  every  tie  of  affec- 
tion they  are  bound  to  the  kinsmen  and  country  they  have  left ; 
to  their  "home-land"  and  "home  people."  Strangers  in  a 
strange  country,  the  dominant  idea  is  improvement  of  their 
worldly  condition  and  nothing  less  than  material  gain  will  trans- 
form them  into  friends  of  Empire. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  Imperial  problem  is  the  attitude 
of  the  French-Canadians,  who  comprise  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dominion.  They  are  passively  loyal  but  all  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  are  centred  around  the  time  when  Canada 
will  be  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  "  I  dream  of  our 
Canada  being  rendered  free  and  independent,"  remarked  Bishop 
Archambault  of  Joliette,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  students  of 
Laval.  Sentimentally  his  people  are  still  a  part  of  Old  France. 
They  read  French  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  uncon- 
sciously absorb  French  sympathies  and  French  antipathies. 
Paris,  not  London,  is  their  Mecca.  Why  should  they  not  be 
drawn  to  the  land  of  their  heroes ;  to  the  country  of  Jacques 
Cartier  and  Champlain ;  of  Frontenac,  de  Levis  and  Montcalm  ? 
There  they  are  fully  understood  and  their  ability  and  characteristics 
are  appreciated. 

While  grateful  to  Britain  for  allowing  them  to  retain  their 
language,  institutions  and  laws — precious  privileges  of  which  they 
might  have  been  deprived — they,  rightly  or  wrongly,  hold  the 
opinion  that  loyal  services  during  certain  critical  periods  of  history 
have  cancelled  this  sentimental  indebtedness  and  left  them 
entirely  free  to  adopt  any  policy  which  promises  to  enure  to  their 
material  advantage.  In  many  ways  they  are  seeking  to  extend 
their  opportunities.  During  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
M.  Gervais,  member  for  the  St.  James  Division  of  Montreal  and 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  Laval,  made  an  earnest  and 
eloquent  appeal  for  the  appointment  of  Canadian  consuls  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Natural  aptitude  and  their  knowledge  of 
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two  languages  render  French-Canadians  peculiarly  qualified  for 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  but  at  present  to  them  as  to  all 
colonials,  the  avenues  to  such  careers  seem  closed. 

French-Canadians  firmly  believe  that  in  trade  matters  also 
they  have  nothing  to  gain  from  Free  Trade  England,  and  are 
quite  willing  that  Canada  should  treat  with  other  countries  for 
any  advantage  that  can  be  secured.  M.  Bourassa  unquestionably 
expresses  the  views  of  his  countrymen  when  he  says : — 

We  are  happy  to  receive  the  benefits  which  the  English  market  offers  to  us, 
but  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Britain  grants  the  same  privileges  to 
all  nations,  even  to  those  who  are  most  hostile.  We  prefer  (to  Imperial  tariffs) 
that  Canada  retain  the  absolute  direction  of  its  commercial  policy,  and  that  it 
make  the  best  arrangements  possible  with  all  nations. 

This  is  a  policy  boldly  avowed.  "  Mean  and  sordid  "  it  may 
be,  but  it  lacks  neither  advocates  nor  adherents,  and  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  would  be  best  served  by  its  full  and  frank  recogni- 
tion, rather  than  by  a  denial  of  its  existence. 

Fortunately  for  Britain,  however,  the  controlling  force  in  the 
political  life  of  Canada  is  exercised  by  its  English-speaking 
subjects.  Their  loyalty  is  beyond  question,  but  it  would  be 
rash  to  assert  that  affection  for  England  would  not  yield  to 
offers  of  greater  material  advantage.  The  mass  of  Canadians  are 
toilers ;  comparatively  few  have  leisure  or  wealth.  Many  human 
needs  must  be  supplied;  homes  made  comfortable,  children 
educated,  and  provision  made  for  old  age.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  allow  sentiment  to 
interfere  to  an  unreasonable  extent  with  the  legitimate  improve- 
ment of  their  condition. 

Many  and  strong  are  the  ties  drawing  Canada  towards  the 
United  States.  With  homes  separated  only  by  an  imaginary 
line  along  3000  miles  of  frontier;  with  a  common  language 
(Quebec  excepted),  common  religious  beliefs  and  practically  the 
same  laws,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  two  peoples  should 
become  joined  by  the  stronger  tie  of  inter-marriage.  Moreover, 
both  in  business  and  in  pleasure,  Canadians  and  Americans  are 
constantly  thrown  together.  The  northerner  enjoys  his  holidays 
in  American  cities  or  seaside  resorts ;  the  southerner  delights  in 
the  Canadian  Eockies  and  the  wilds  of  Muskoka,  while  thousands 
from  both  countries  take  their  summer  rest  at  favourite  resorts 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence.  Nationality  is  forgotten,  and  good-fellowship 
only  prevails.  Holiday  enjoyment  begets  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance, and  as  the  wealthy  American  is  at  all  times  alive  to 
commercial  opportunities,  business  relationship  naturally  follows. 
The  development  of  Canada  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
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enterprise  of  capitalists  from  the  United  States  who  invest  in 
land,  mines,  timber  limits ;  erect  branch  manufactories,  and 
show  in  a  score  of  ways  their  belief  in  the  future  of  Britain's 
greatest  Colony.  This  growing  goodwill  and  mutual  respect  was 
gracefully  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lorey,  the  Naval  Secretary  of  the 
United  States.  Speaking  at  the  banquet  of  the  Home  Market 
Club,  he  said  : — 

So  broad  in  her  domain,  so  spirited  in  her  industrial  and  every  other  growth, 
so  swiftly  springing  to  her  opportunities — potentially  so  close  and  powerful  a 
friend — whether  she  remain  a  mighty  part  of  Imperial  Britain,  whether  she 
stand  alone,  or  whether  she  join  her  fortunes  with  ours,  Canada's  great  advance 
is  sure,  and  we  give  her  the  glad  hand  across  the  border. 

It  speaks  much  for  the  loyalty  of  Canadians  that  they  have 
not  already  joined  their  destiny  with  the  nation  to  which  they  are 
so  closely  allied.  After  full  allowance  for  the  antagonism  aroused 
by  the  former  policy  of  the  United  States,  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  maintenance  of  British  sentiment  must  be  given  to  the  ultra 
loyal  element ;  the  leaven  of  the  Colony.  Yet  since  the  Alaskan 
Arbitration  there  have  been  signs  of  dissatisfaction  even  amongst 
this  class.  They  had  imagined  a  Britain  prepared  at  all  costs  to 
see  justice  done  to  Canada.  The  final  award  may  have  been 
equitable,  but  the  nomination  by  President  Eoosevelt  of  three 
men  who  had  publicly  prejudged  the  issue,  aroused  the  greatest 
indignation.  Acceptance  by  Britain  of  these  "  impartial  jurists  of 
repute  "  caused  Canadians  to  fully  realise  that  in  all  matters  in 
which  the  United  States  was  seriously  concerned  British  protec- 
tion was  nominal  rather  than  real,  and  that  if  they  wished  to 
conserve  their  territory  it  had  become  necessary  to  safeguard  it 
themselves.  Sentimental  regard  for  Britain  yielded  place  in 
many  minds  to  a  desire  for  an  independent  Canada  which  might 
be  crushed,  but  could  not  be  intimidated. 

Another  and  more  recent  cause  for  weakening  of  sentiment  is 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Dominion  shown  by  prominent 
British  politicians.  Statements,  startling  in  their  inaccuracy,  are 
made  to  English  audiences  and  gravely  cabled  to  Canada,  causing 
old  oracles  to  fall  into  disrepute.  "Why  should  we  place  our 
interests  in  the  hands  of  men  who  know  so  little  about  us  ?  "  is  a 
question  often  asked. 

No  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  and  if  sentiment 
alone  is  to  be  relied  on  the  present  bonds  of  Empire  are  growing 
frail  indeed. 

In  the  granting  of  colonial  preferences  lies  the  one  hope  of 
Imperial  union.  When  opponents  of  such  a  course  declare  that 
Britain  already  gives  too  much,  they  forget  that  seed-time  must 
precede  the  harvest.  Experience  has  proved  that  in  both 
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colonisation  and  commerce,  as  in  agriculture,  some  initial  sacri- 
fice must  be  made  to  ensure  future  gain.  Many  progressive 
communities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  offer  tax  exemp- 
tions and  grants  of  money  to  manufacturers  who  will  establish 
workshops  in  their  localities.  Merchants  and  other  residents  in 
such  places  never  grumble  at  this  subsidising  of  men  usually 
better  able  than  themselves  to  pay  taxes,  but  are  well  satisfied  to 
wait  for  the  additional  business  arising  from  the  new  industries. 
This  is  an  example  which  Britain,  in  treating  with  her  colonies, 
can  afford  to  imitate  with  the  certainty  of  reaping  a  full  reward. 
Colonial  preferences  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom 
should  not  be  considered  as  acts  of  charity  which  the  mother- 
country  can  ill  afford,  but  as  splendid  investments.  Such  con- 
cessions would  in  the  near  future  cause  the  population  of  Canada 
to  double,  which  means  that  Britain  would  sell  to  the  Dominion 
twice  the  quantity  of  merchandise  that  she  does  to-day,  and  have 
an  ally  twice  as  powerful  and  twice  as  well  able  to  share  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  Empire. 

This  is  a  practical  policy,  based  less  on  sentiment  than  sense, 
and  giving  full  recognition  to  the  well-established  fact  that  "  all 
government,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment ;  every 
virtue  and  every  "prudent  act  is  founded  on  compromise  and 
barter." 

ALBERT  SWINDLEHUBST. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
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THE   POLITICAL   ELEMENT   IN   IMPERIAL 

DEFENCE 

BY  MAJOR  P.  A.  SILBURN,  D.S.O.  (Natal) 

WHILST  it  needs  a  purely  autocratic  government  to  give  the 
highest  form  of  efficiency  to  an  army,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  all  forms  of  democracy  carry  inefficiency  into  the 
defence  forces  of  countries,  for  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  been 
given.  But  the  armies  of  most  republican  governments  suffer 
during  peace  from  political  interference  in  matters  of  detail  which 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  machine  and  seriously  militate 
against  its  preparedness  for  war. 

By  studying  the  military  successes  of  nations  which  have 
passed  away,  one  finds  those  successes  to  have  been  more  sub- 
stantial when  achieved  under  a  form  of  government  far  removed 
from  democracy.  One  finds,  too,  that  decay,  where  such  has 
occurred,  has  been  the  result  of  military  disaster  presaged  by  some 
political  movement  which  directly  affected  the  military  organisa- 
tion. Similarly  the  greatest  successes  in  military  and  naval 
campaigns  will  be  found  to  rest  with  those  powers  whose  fighting 
organisations  have  been  least  trammelled  by  the  politician.  The 
principle  is  as  invariable  as  any  in  strategy ;  it  is  in  fact  the  basis 
upon  which  strategy  is  founded.  When  Alexander,  Xerxes, 
Csesar,  or  Napoleon  marched  to  war  they  took  with  them  all 
the  power  that  was  to  govern  the  campaigns  they  thought  fit 
to  wage.  The  resources  of  the  countries  they  governed  were 
by  their  individual  wills  behind  the  armies  they  commanded, 
and  legislation  confonned  for  the  time  being  to  the  military 
exigency  of  the  moment.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same  order 
of  things  reigned  with  our  monarchs  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689,  and  wherever  our  armies  and  navies 
fought  under  such  conditions  they  met  with  unvaried  success. 

I  need  but  point  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Barca  brothers  in 
the  second  Punic  war  and  the  consequent  decline  and  extinction 
of  Carthage  to  show  the  danger  attendant  upon  political  inter- 
ference in  all  things  connected  with  war  when  once  the  last  resort 
of  nations  is  appealed  to.  The  sovereignty  of  the  world  was  at 
stake,  and  its  loss  to  Carthage  was  solely  due  to  the  senators 
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withdrawing  support  from  their  general  in  the  very  hour  of  his 
need.  Even  when  Hannibal  sent  his  brother  Mago  from  the 
front  to  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  Senate  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  which  was  then 
much  overdue,  when  too  he  brought  proof  of  Hannibal's  successes, 
and  his  proximity  to  Rome,  the  interests  of  person  and  party  in 
the  Senate  rose  superior  to  those  of  country.  And  we  find  it 
recorded  that,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  convened  to  hear 
Mago  deliver  his  brother's  very  urgent  request  for  assistance  in 
men  and  money,  Hanno,  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  said :  "I 
still  repent  (of  this  war)  and  shall  do  so  until  I  see-  peace  made 
again."  Political  influence  compelled  Hannibal  to  send  Mutines, 
a  Liby-Pho3nician  or  half-caste  Carthaginian,  to  take  command 
of  the  forces  at  Agrigentum,  an  appointment  which  caused  great 
annoyance  to  the  pure-blooded  Carthaginian  officers  in  Sicily,  and 
seriously  undermined  discipline.  To  avoid  mutiny  this  politically- 
selected  officer  was  suspended,  and  as  proof  of  how  one  mistake 
leads  to  another  we  find  that  the  loyalty  of  Mutines  could  not 
stand  firm  under  this  disgrace,  for  he  at  once  entered  into  com- 
munication with  Lacinus,  the  Roman  general,  with  the  result  that 
through  treachery  Agrigentum  was  captured  by  the  Romans. 

Carthage,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  was  ruled  by  a  more 
popular  system  of  government  than  was  Rome  at  that  time ;  the 
aristocracy  (optimates)  had  still  power  in  the  latter  State;  the 
horrors  of  a  war,  raged  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  quickened  her 
citizens  into  action ;  whilst  the  Carthaginian  legislators,  safe  for 
the  moment,  hurried  on  their  country's  ruin  by  giving  priority  to 
personal  interests ;  jealousy  actuated  them  in  withholding  from 
the  commanders  of  their  fighting  services  the  assistance  the 
interests  of  the  nation  and  of  unborn  generations  demanded. 
The  navy,  which  up  to  then  had  been  supreme,  the  means  by 
which  Hannibal's  communications  should  have  been  safeguarded, 
and  which  should  have  been  the  determining  factor  in  the  over- 
throw of  Rome,  was  neglected,  starved,  until  it  finally  dwindled 
into  insignificance. 

With  danger  staring  the  Romans  in  the  face,  defeat  after 
defeat  experienced,  a  successful  army  commanded  by  a  general  of 
rare  genius  at  their  very  walls,  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  took 
that  course  which  could  alone  have  promised  them  success.  Un- 
limited power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  two  most  able  men 
the  Romans  possessed — political  interference  in  the  personnel  or 
the  movement  of  the  army,  in  the  fear  of  defeat,  was  for  once 
overcome.  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  tells  us  that 

the  people  of  Rome  were  now  quite  otherwise  affected  than  they  had  been 
when  L.  JSinilius  Paulus  and  G.  Terentius  Varro  were  sent  against  Hannibal. 
They  did  no  longer  take  upon  them  to  direct  their  generals,  or  bid  them 
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despatch Tand  win  the  victory  betimes;  but  rather  they  btood  in  fear,  lest  all 
diligence,  wisdom,  and  valour  should  prove  too  little. 

The  Senate  recommended  the  people  to  elect  as  one  of  their 
consuls  Caius  Claudius  Nero ;  he  had  served  during  the  preceding 
years  of  the  war  both  against  Hannibal  in  Italy  and  against  the 
younger  Barca,  Hasdrubal,  in  Spain,  but  no  mention  is  made  in 
the  histories  we  possess  of  any  particular  success  or  political 
power  or  influence  enjoyed  by  him  before  or  after  his  campaign  of 
Metaurus.  The  election  of  the  Second  Consul  shows  how  com- 
munities like  individuals  when  in  time  of  danger  forget  past 
injuries  they  themselves  have  done  to  those  who  at  the  moment 
may  aid  them.  Marcus  Livius,  a  taciturn  sullen  old  man  had  been 
consul  the  year  before  the  war  and  had  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Illyrians ;  after  his  consulship  his  political  opponents  had  impeached 
him  before  the  people  on  a  charge  of  peculation  and  unfair 
division  of  the  loot;  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  obtained  by  the 
officers  of  the  law  by  bribery,  and  the  sense  of  the  wrong  and  of 
the  indignity  rankled  unceasingly  in  the  breast  of  Livius,  and  for 
eight  years  he  had  taken  no  part  in  his  country's  affairs. 

Remembering  his  past  victory  in  war  and  forgetting  in  the  hour 
of  danger  their  own  gross  injustice,  the  senators  resolved  upon 
nominating  Livius,  who  now  taunted  them  with  their  inconsistency 
in  employing  the  services  of  a  man  they  had  from  malice  convicted 
of  a  base  crime.  "  If  I  am  innocent,"  said  he,  "why  did  you  place 
such  a  stain  on  me  ?  If  I  am  guilty  why  am  I  more  fit  for  further 
employment  than  I  was  for  the  first?"  The  senators,  however, 
persuaded  him  to  accept  the  post  of  danger,  quoting  the  example 
of  the  great  Camillus,  who,  after  an  unjust  condemnation  on  a 
similar  charge  both  served  and  saved  his  country.  We  know 
the  result ;  Rome,  as  a  last  resort,  placed  absolute  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Consuls  Nero  and  Livius,  the  resources  of  the 
nation  were  behind  them,  the  Senate  for  the  time  was  powerless 
to  interfere  with  their  actions.  It  was  recognised  by  the  Great 
Republic  that  if  the  nation  was  to  be  saved  absolute  obedience 
to  the  will  of  the  two  Consuls  must  be  observed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  greater  commander,  Hannibal,  the  general  of  a  richer 
country,  was  paralysed  in  the  hour  of  victory  for  want  of  support. 
The  interference  in  the  progress  of  the  campaign  by  the  legislators 
of  Carthage  was  responsible  for  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,  Hannibal's  overthrow  later  on  at  Zama,  and  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  Carthage. 

We  have  the  parallel  cases  of  the  two  great  republics  separated 
in  time  by  over  two  thousand  years,  sinking  their  democratic 
principles  in  the  time  of  danger.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America  the  Northern  States  found  their  army  seriously 
unprepared ;  McClellan  was  in  command  of  an  army  absolutely 
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powerless  to  move  for  want  of  organisation,  a  Democratic 
administration  had  allowed  democratic  tendencies  to  permeate 
those  forces  upon  which  the  Kepublic  had  to  rely  for  its  security, 
legislators  had  grown  accustomed  to  consider  the  defence  forces 
of  their  country  as  but  one  of  the  many  shuttlecocks  in  the  game 
of  politics.  No  more  despotic  leaders  can  be  found  than  the 
leaders  of  democracy.  The  elevation  of  their  position  invariably 
deceives  them  into  crediting  vain  ideas  of  their  ability  in  all  paths 
of  life.  McGlellan  commanded  in  name  only,  even  his  plan  of 
campaign  was  dictated  by  an  administration  consisting  of  lawyers, 
bankers,  farmers,  and  corn  merchants. 

As  an  instance  of  the  despotism  displayed  by  President  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet  I  need  but  quote  the  issuing  of  an  order  dividing 
the  army  into  corps  and  assigning  to  each  its  commander  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  commander-in-chief .  The  subject  had  been 
discussed  between  McClellan,  the  President,  and  the  cabinet ; 
McClellan  desired  to  appoint  the  corps  commanders  himself,  but 
wished  to  delay  doing  so  until  he  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
relative  merits  of  his  officers  by  their  actual  performance  in  the 
field.  As  further  proof  of  the  bureaucratic  interference  with  the 
army  of  a  democracy,  even  in  war,  I  will  quote  McClellan's  state- 
ment in  his  Memoirs : 

The  fears  of  the  administration  and  their  inability  to  comprehend  the  merits  of 
the  (Urbana)  scheme,  or  else  the  determination  that  I  should  not  succeed  in 
the  approaching  campaign,  induced  them  to  prohibit  me  from  carrying  out  the 
Urbana  movement.  They  gave  me  the  choice  between  the  direct  overland 
route  via  Manassas  and  the  route  with  Fort  Munroe  as  a  base.  Of  course  I 
selected  the  latter. 

The  inference  drawn  from  the  acceptance  by  McClellan  of  this 
political  interference  is  that  he  was  but  a  political  puppet,  no 
soldier  worthy  of  the  name  is  justified  under  any  circumstances 
in  accepting  dictation  as  to  the  course  of  the  campaign  for  the 
conduct  of  which  he  is  responsible.  If,  however,  peace  could  be 
assured  to  a  country  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  instrument  ever  ready  for  war  there  is  no  valid  reason 
why  legislators  should  not  tinker  and  interfere  with  the  navy  or 
army  of  their  country  to  their  hearts'  content.  Peace  appears  to 
drive  from  the  minds  of  politicians  and  public  alike  the  reason  for 
the  upkeep  of  navy  or  army.  These  services  are  looked  upon  by  the 
democratic  politician  as  legitimate  matters  in  which  to  interfere. 
The  result  is  that  the  longer  peace  is  enjoyed  by  a  country  governed 
by  a  democratic  constitution  the  more  inefficient  becomes  its 
defence  forces.  The  administrative  heads  have  gradually  evolved 
into  academic  professors  and  they  naturally  surround  themselves 
with  kindred  spirits.  The  practical  soldiers  or  sailors  have  given 
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way  to  the  student,  closely  allied  in  political  sentiment  to  the 
legislator  responsible  for  the  evolution.  An  army  organised  and 
trained  under  such  peculiar  conditions  McClellan  was  called  to 
command.  This  army  was  powerless  to  act.  McClellan's  officers, 
mostly  selected  by  political  favour,  were  incapable ;  his  own 
actions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  controlled  even  to  detail  by 
the  administration.  It  is  not,  then,  remarkable  that  the  opening 
phases  of  the  war  were  disastrous. 

Defeat  showed  the  country  the  weak  points  of  their  army  ; 
reform  was  insisted  upon  in  time  to  save  the  north,  the  generals 
were  given  more  latitude  in  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  with  the 
result  that  the  best  men  forged  ahead.  Grant  by  sheer  ability 
rose  from  a  much  disparaged  officer  to  be  general-in-chief,  further 
reforms  were  placed  in  his  hands,  obedience  to  a  common  will  in 
all  things  connected  with  the  campaign  was  recognised.  It  but 
wanted  this  for  success  to  be  achieved.  The  price  of  the  opening 
phases  of  blunder  in  blood  and  money  is  common  knowledge. 
The  moral  is  obvious,  not  only  in  this  campaign  nor  in  the  one 
that  preceded  it  by  over  twenty  centuries,  but  in  every  war, 
political  interference  in  military  affairs  has  proved  disastrous. 

I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  it  is  desirable  for  any  unit  of  the 
British  Empire  to  depart,  even  in  the  spirit,  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  Bights  of  1689,  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my 
readers  that  it  is  just  possible  to  exaggerate  the  rights  of  the  bill 
and  to  carry  its  provisions  to  a  dangerous  extreme,  not  so  much 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  in  some  of  the  self-governing  colonies. 
The  spirit  of  democracy  is  not  an  attribute  of  nineteenth  century 
civilisation,  we  have  seen  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks  in  the 
ancient  Grecian  States,  in  Borne  and  Carthage.  Nothing  new 
or  in  favour  of  such  a  government  has  been  forthcoming  with  the 
rise  of  the  republics  of  our  present  time,  rather  we  have  seen 
the  repetition  in  an  exaggerated  form  of  its  disadvantages  and 
the  instrument  in  which  all  this  is  more  clearly  discernible  is  that 
of  defence.  The  reason  is  obvious,  Democracy,  by  preaching 
equal  rights,  disavows  discipline,  yet  recognising  that  the  fighting 
value  of  an  army  or  a  navy  is  discipline,  a  contradiction  is  preached 
which  must  seriously  undermine  both  the  constitution  of  the 
Government  and  the  organisation  of  the  forces  kept  for  the 
express  purpose  of  upholding  and  safeguarding  that  constitution. 
In  all  republics  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  army  often  becomes 
an  active  foe,  more  often  than  not  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious 
statesman. 

The  unprepared  state  of  the  British  Army  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Boer  War  brought  prominently  before  the  British  public 
the  danger  of  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  Bights.  It  illustrated,  too,  that  a  long  peace  tends  towards 
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nullifying  the  practical  clement  in  the  administration  of  the 
defence  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  but  history  repeating  itself, 
the  same  heavy  and  wasteful  expenditure  resulted,  the  same 
course  was  pursued  that  had  been  followed  in  every  war  that 
each  century  has  brought  forth,  success  was  only  attained  when 
unlimited  control  was  placed  under  a  single  head  upon  the  scene 
of  action.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  vastly  different 
things  would  have  been  had  the  preparation  likewise  been  placed 
under  an  individual  brain.  Adverting  again  to  peace,  the  more 
democratic  portions  of  Empire  are  still  pleased  to  view  their 
several  defence  forces  as  but  a  leaf  in  the  political  programme, 
the  administration  of  which  is  to  conform  with  their  views  of 
parochial  policy,  this  works  its  way  down  until  it  defeats  the 
individual  in  the  form  of  political  appointments,  promotions,  and 
dismissals.  In  time  of  peace  the  dissension  thus  caused  is  not 
of  an  apparently  dangerous  nature,  it  wants  but  war  to  reveal  this 
in  all  its  enormity.  A  man  with  no  military  training  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  colonial  legislators,  capable  of  undertaking  the 
duties  of  an  officer  of  the  defence  force  providing  he  has  swayed 
in  the  right  direction  the  voting  at  an  election. 

As  an  illustration  I  would  cite  the  case  of  an  elderly  school- 
master of  a  girls'  school,  the  nominee  of  a  colonial  minister, 
being  selected  for  staff  employment,  the  plea  being  that  his 
scholastic  training  would  assist  him  in  the  necessary  military 
course.  If  peace  prevails  for  any  length  of  time  such  a  man 
might,  with  legislative  influence,  reach  more  dangerous  positions 
of  authority,  but  a  costly  price  would  be  paid  on  the  outbreak 
of  war.  It  is  from  the  individual  that  the  danger  arises  and 
spreads  until  it  ultimately  affects  the  whole  defence  force  of  a 
State.  The  longer  the  peace,  the  more  insidious  becomes  this 
bureaucracy,  and  the  more  disastrous  must  be  the  consequences 
with  the  breaking  of  that  peace.  The  relationship  between  states- 
man and  army  should  be  similar  to  that  existing  between  master 
and  servant,  the  latter  is  only  worthy  of  his  hire  when  capable  and 
competent,  and  being  so  enjoys  the  trust  of  his  employer,  who 
ultimately  benefits ;  the  interfering  master  cannot  retain  the 
services  of  a  capable  workman,  the  result  is  that  he  has  to 
content  himself  with  the  refuse  of  the  labour  market ;  under  such 
conditions  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  compete  with  those 
served  more  capably. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Empire  Government  officials  are 
prohibited  from  placing  on  record,  in  any  form  whatever,  their 
opinions,  and  progressive  officials  are  relieved  of  their  duties  upon 
one  pretext  or  another;  occasionally  we  hear  of  a  man  rising 
above  his  fellows  and  regardless  of  the  consequences  showing 
up  some  of  the  evils  he  is  cognisant  of.  Such  a  man,  however, 
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has  little  further  to  live  for,  his  enemies  become  legion,  and  his 
iniquities  are  magnified  beyond  recognition,  yet  most  reforms 
experienced  in  the  colonies  have  been  obtained  at  such  sacrifices. 
With  the  spread  of  democracy  in  the  colonies  the  personal 
influence  of  the  politician  has  become  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with ;  no  grade,  or  any  service,  appears  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  his  smile  or  his  displeasure.  In  the  entourage  of  the  political 
campaigns  incessantly  occurring,  the  most  serious  questions  are 
often  forgotten.  Defence  is  the  first  service  the  importance  of 
which  is  not  recognised  or  acknowledged  by  the  average  colonial 
politician ;  its  offices  are  looked  upon  as  sinecures  for  political 
friends  or  relations ;  a  legislator  may  himself  covet  rank,  he 
therefore  assumes  the  title  he  considers  most  appropriate.  Should 
there  be  those  in  command  who  resent  his  undue  interference 
no  scruple  is  shown  as  to  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  official. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  reason  is  prevailing ;  new 
Colonial  Defence  Acts  and  amendments  to  existing  legislation 
are  indications  that  the  old  system  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Questions  have  been  boldly  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of 
politicians  serving  in  the  Defence  Forces.  Some  officials  have 
fearlessly  given  concrete  cases  of  glaring  interference  by  legisla- 
tors in  matters  of  discipline  and  organisation,  and  have  urgently 
appealed  for  reform ;  the  protest  is  spreading  and  growing  stronger 
throughout  the  Empire,  until  one  is  constrained  to  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  see  an  Imperial  Army 
containing  all  the  Colonial  Forces  raised  into  the  atmosphere  of 
Imperial  politics.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  colonial 
politicians  leaving  to  the  professional  man  the  care,  and  holding 
him  responsible  for  the  efficiency,  of  the  fighting  services  that  are 
but  units  in  the  Empire's  Defence  Forces,  then,  too,  we  may 
reach  that  ideal,  when  war  is  inevitable,  when  the  diplomatist 
has  cast  his  very  last  card  of  hearing  the  statesman  say  to  the 
commanders  as  was  said  to  Moltke,  "  Diplomacy  has  failed,  go 
and  do  the  work  you  have  been  paid  to  study  and  prepare  for." 
With  a  successful  termination  of  the  South  African  war  public 
feeling  was  allayed ;  success  had  been  achieved  by  our  armies,  at 
what  cost  or  how  narrowly  was  not  popularly  appreciated,  and 
the  public  might  still  have  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  inter- 
ference by  civilians  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  the 
campaign  had  it  not  been  for  Lord  Wolseley,  who  denounced  in 
no  unmeasured  terms  the  political  interference  he  had  to  contend 
against  throughout  his  term  of  office. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Army  Council,  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  its  four-fifths  of  the  Empire's  white  population,  has  an 
assurance  that  the  British  army  is  to  be  placed  above  the  bane 
of  undue  political  interference.  At  least  two  of  the  larger  colonies 
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intend  at  an  early  date  following  this  example  and  substituting 
the  present  Commandant-Generals  with  Defence  Councils.  The 
democratic  tendencies  of  these  colonies  forbid  this  alteration  (for 
in  these  particular  cases  it  cannot  be  termed  a  reform) ;  from  being 
substantial ;  the  members  of  the  Defence  Councils  will  in  all 
probability  be  politicians,  members  of  the  party  in  power  for  the 
time  being.  If  anything,  the  political  administration  will  be 
more  pronounced  than  heretofore.  Where,  then,  lies  the  remedy? 
With  the  parent  State,  and  with  the  parent  State  alone  rests  the 
solution,  as  rests  the  solution  of  all  Imperial  problems.  Every 
colony  within  the  Empire  recognises  the  potency  of  union  in 
defence.  Its  urgency  is  recognised  by  our  Pacific  Colonies.  The 
pity  is  that  the  lines  for  this  union  were  not  laid  before  the 
present  uneasy  time ;  still,  the  step  is  a  short  one,  and  one  that 
need  take  little  time  in  making. 

All  that  is  required  to  obtain  spontaneously  practical  unity  in 
defence  is  colonial  representation  on  the  Army  Council,  the  scope 
of  which  body  should  be  increased  to  embrace  the  colonial  forces ; 
the  sense  of  the  responsibility  thus  given  would  raise  the  moral 
tone  of  colonial  politics,  it  would  bring  into  being  an  element 
inimical  to  the  lower  order  of  democracy,  it  would  check  the 
growing  evil  of  political  inroads  into  the  province  of  defence. 
The  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Council  would  be  solely  to 
provide  a  highly-efficient  instrument  to  enforce  the  last  demands 
of  the  statesman.  When  war  is  decided  on,  the  statesman  must 
step  aside  for  the  soldier,  who,  while  war  wages,  if  success  is 
to  be  achieved,  must  be  as  supreme  as  the  statesman  in  time 
of  peace. 

P.  A.  SILBUBN. 
NATAL. 
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SKETCHES   OF   CANADIAN   LIFE 

BY  ARTHUR  P.  SILVER  (Halifax) 
I.— IN   THE  LUMBER   WOODS 

THE  traveller  among  Canadian  backwoods  settlements,  with 
an  observant  eye  for  fresh  "  types  "  of  humanity,  is  sure  to  have 
his  attention  arrested  by  little  knots  of  men  with  weather- 
roughened  features  who  gather  about  the  front  steps  of  village 
stores,  the  doors  of  the  hotels,  and  the  clandestine  bar  rooms, 
masquerading  as  eating  saloons.  These  men  are  not  farmers ; 
they  are  not  hunters  or  trappers ;  nor  are  they  village  loafers ; 
their  athletic  appearance,  their  bright  blue  and  scarlet  blouses, 
their  neat  leggings  laced  with  tasselled  cords,  their  jaunty  hats 
proclaim  them  to  be  a  class  apart. 

They  are  "  loggers  "  or  "  lumberers,"  men  not  quite  of  the 
forest  nor  quite  of  the  farm.  Their  summers  are  occupied 
by  the  rude  cultivation  of  some  rugged  patch,  by  courtesy  called 
a  "  farm,"  where  a  few  acres  of  clearing  fall  apart  from  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  coniferous  woods.  Winter  finds  them  deep  in 
the  heart  of  the  forest  primeval,  in  a  log  camp  crowded  with  their 
mates.  Here  they  go  on  all  winter  long  in  spite  of  cold  and 
snows,  and  the  ravings  of  wild  winds  among  the  tops  of  the  pines 
and  hemlocks,  cutting  down  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and  piling 
up  the  trunks  on  the  frozen  river.  Should  the  traveller  during 
the  weeks  of  early  autumn  go  canoeing  up  any  Canadian  forest- 
stream,  in  order  to  hunt  moose,  bear  or  caribou,  or  merely  to 
steep  his  being  in  the  strange  beauty  of  the  northern  wilds  at 
this  season,  he  will  be  sure  to  encounter  groups  of  "  axemen  " 
passing  "up  river"  to  their  winter  exile.  Long  ago  in  some 
summer  excursion  the  "  timber  locators  "  had  explored  the  most 
promising  belts  of  pine,  spruce  or  hemlock,  far  up  among  the 
sources  of  the  river  and  the  headwaters  of  the  tributary  streams, 
and  set  the  seal  of  destruction  on  the  tallest  of  the  trees. 

The  great  lumber  firm  which  owns  the  steam-mill  at  the 
river's  mouth,  during  the  previous  winter,  when  that  great  road- 
maker  the  snow  had  rendered  the  construction  of  a  sledge-track 
possible,  had  sent  up  supplies.  A  "  bear  house,"  so-called 
because  it  has  to  be  made  proof  by  strong  barricades  against  the 
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assaults  of  marauding  bears,  had  been  built  to  receive  the  salt  pork, 
flour,  beans,  corn  meal  and  spices,  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
lumberman's  diet. 

Imagine  the  solitary  sledge-track,  beaten  smooth  and  slippery 
over  snow  three  or  four  feet  deep,  running  for  scores  of  miles  up 
into  the  snowy  wilderness ;  at  times  hemmed  in  by  dark  pine 
forest,  at  times  crossing  the  white  surface  of  frozen  lakes,  to  end 
at  last  in  a  clearing  and  a  rude  dwelling  separated  by  so  many 
square  miles  of  forest,  lake,  and  morass  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  summer  the  firm  sends  up  a  couple  of  men  to  build 
the  log  camp  and  the  stables.  All  is  ready  by  the  time  the  first 
cool  and  fitful  winds  of  October  give  warning  of  the  approach  of 
winter.  Then  the  loggers  go  "up  river,"  by  boat  or  canoe,  and 
establish  themselves  in  their  winter  quarters.  Though  of  rough 
exterior  the  buildings  answer  their  purpose  and  are  fairly  com- 
fortable. Give  a  Canadian  woodsman  an  axe  and  an  auger  and 
he  can  make  you  anything  from  a  house  itself  to  the  smallest 
article  of  furniture.  The  cabin  has  been  constructed  out  of 
spruce  logs  with  their  rough  reddish  bark  left  on.  The  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  logs  overlapping  each  other  at  the  corners, 
lend  a  touch  of  the  picturesque.  The  chinks  between  the  logs 
have  been  well  stuffed  with  moss  and  clay.  Here  is  a  most 
natural  and  suitable  forest-home  wherein  to  defy  the  winter  strife 
of  the  elements.  A  mere  pile  of  rugged  forest  trunks  roofed  over 
with  rough  bark,  and  still  further  protected  from  wind  and 
weather  by  boughs  of  fir,  spruce  and  hemlock,  giving  assurance  of 
warmth  inside,  even  in  the  most  bitter  weather,  when  the  fierce 
winds  are  roaring  through  the  branches  as  if  through  the  ropes 
of  a  fleet  of  full-rigged  ships. 

Some  sheltered  ravine  is  usually  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
logging  camp  near  a  spring  or  brook,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
the  naked  brown  stems  of  evergreen  trees  printing  their  black 
spear-shaped  tops  against  the  sky.  In  a  climate  where  the 
thermometer  remains  for  weeks  at  forty  degrees  below  freezing, 
and  the  snow  lies  at  an  average  level  of  three  feet  in  depth, 
the  fireplace  must  necessarily  become  an  important  feature. 
Although  some  camps  are  now  furnished  with  huge  stoves  the 
ordinary  method  of  heating  is  of  extreme  simplicity.  A  square 
hole  is  cut  in  the  roof,  surrounded  by  sheets  of  tin  to  guard 
against  truant  sparks.  Immediately  under  this  hole  on  the  solid 
earth-floor  a  rude  fire-place  is  constructed  of  unhewn  stone, 
where  a  blazing  fire  is  fed  day  and  night,  devouring  the  snow  or 
rain  that  occasionally  enters  the  aperture  above,  which  serves  as 
the  chimney.  It  is  surprising  what  an  effectual  heating  is  thus 
simply  obtained.  Daylight  is  admitted  by  one  small  window.  A 
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small  rough  deal  door  grating  on  wooden  hinges  is  the  only  means 
of  entrance.  Down  the  middle  of  the  room  runs  a  narrow  table 
formed  of  two  or  three  planks  supported  by  rough  stakes  driven 
into  the  floor,  surrounded  by  benches  constructed  in  a  similar 
fashion.  Facing  the  fire  is  a  long  low  bench  called  "  the  deacon's 
seat,"  made  of  a  spruce  log  split  in  halves  with  three  or  four 
stout  limbs  left  on  each  side  for  supports  which  it  is  plain  can 
never  get  loose.  Here  the  lumberers  smoke  their  evening  pipes, 
sing  their  forest  "  chanties,"  and  blithe  songs,  spin  long  yarns, 
as  sailors  do,  and  play  for  small  stakes  with  well-thumbed  cards. 

No  wonder  that  the  social  side  of  the  lumber  camp  appeals 
to  many  a  lonely  youth  eating  out  his  heart  in  the  grim  solitude 
of  some  backwoods  farm.  The  camp  becomes  his  club.  Nowhere 
are  there  happier  faces  to  be  seen  than  among  the  jolly  loggers  of 
the  Canadian  lumber  camps.  Yet  their  lives  would  be  considered 
hard  even  by  many  a  day  labourer.  For  instance,  consider  the 
bed  where  they  take  their  rest  after  their  day's  labour  with  the 
axe  in  the  frosty  air.  The  sleeping  bunk  is  a  mere  oblong  box 
where  they  are  obliged  to  lie  packed  like  sardines  in  their  tins. 
It  has  been  filled  six  inches  deep  with  the  tips  of  fir  branches  once 
fragrant  and  aromatic  but  quickly  reduced  to  red  withered 
fragments  of  brittle  twigs.  Here  the  men  huddle  together  at 
night  and  sleep  heavily  enough,  as  the  camp  visitor  finds  often 
to  his  sorrow.  When  some  stertorous  breather  arouses  the 
"  boss "  of  the  camp,  he  gives  the  word  "  heave,"  and  the 
sleepers  all  change  from  the  left  side  to  the  right,  or  vice  versa, 
at  the  command,  as  promptly  as  a  company  of  soldiers  obeying 
an  order  to  "  right  about  face." 

The  cook  of  a  lumber  camp  is  an  important  and  responsible 
personage.  It  is  his  duty  to  ply  the  fire  with  fresh  fagots  during 
the  night,  and  woe  betide  him  if  he  omits  throwing  on  a  fresh 
log  at  the  right  moment.  The  cook  invariably  wears  a  hunted 
and  tired  look,  for  he  is  made  the  butt  of  all  the  coarse  jests  of 
the  camp ;  nor  are  his  duties  light.  He  has  to  provide  four 
meals  a  day  for  men  whose  appetites  are  sharpened  by  the 
bright  and  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  keen  forest  air.  If  he 
does  not  ring  sufficient  changes  on  his  limited  stores  of  eatables 
he  comes  in  for  hearty  abuse.  To  do  him  justice  it  is  simply 
marvellous  to  witness  his  skill  in  the  making  of  piping  hot  "  riz  " 
buckwheat  cakes  served  up  with  molasses.  His  "  Johnny  cake  " 
is  a  revelation.  So  also  are  his  "potater"  pies,  also  his  hot 
breakfast  "rolls,"  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  of  almost  equal 
feathery  texture.  Strange  diet  for  such  stalwart  axemen. 

Very  delicious  are  his  smoking  dishes  of  baked  beans,  which 
have  been  cooking  all  night  in  a  "bean  hole."  This  is  a  pit  of 
glowing  hardwood  coals  in  which  the  pot  is  buried,  and 
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afterwards  covered  over  entirely  with  fresh  earth,  leaving  the 
beans  to  simmer  gently  throughout  the  long  winter's  night. 
Very  crisp  and  brown  are  his  red  and  white  streaked  slices  of 
pork  and  bacon.  He  knows  exactly  the  juncture  when  to  fork 
them  out  of  the  sputtering  frying  pan.  Tea,  black  as  ink, 
sweetened  with  molasses  or  "  sugar  house  syrup,"  is  always 
near  the  fire  by  day  and  by  night,  and  is  used  in  vast  quantities. 
Sometimes  in  a  rare  fit  of  good  humour  the  cook  will  brew 
"spruce  beer,"  a  wonderful  concoction,  which  is  said  to  naturalise 
a  man  to  the  forest  at  once,  and  make  him  dream  of  the  wind 
soughing  among  the  swaying  branches  of  the  pines  all  the  night 
through. 

No  picture  of  lumber  camp  is  complete  without  some  descrip- 
tion of  man's  constant  forest  companion,  that  drab-coloured  imp 
of  iniquity  known  as  the  moose  bird,  also  as  the  "  whiskey  jack  " 
and  "camp  robber."  The  familiarity  of  these  birds  is  astonishing. 
Giving  vent  to  extraordinary  cries  they  enter  the  door  and  steal 
from  beside  the  camp-fire  whenever  the  cook's  back  is  turned. 
Their  harsh  notes,  sometimes  musical  but  generally  discordant, 
are  almost  the  only  sounds  in  nature  which  disturb  the  tense 
expectant  silence  of  the  forest.  Quarrelling  over  scraps  of  food 
they  often  become  quite  forgetful  of  the  presence  of  man,  and 
may  be  captured  alive  by  the  hand.  On  rare  fine  days  a  not 
unfrequent  visitor  to  the  camp  clearing  is  the  ruffed  grouse, 
forming  a  welcome  addition  to  .the  pot.  As  spring  approaches, 
active  little  chipmunks  and  squirrels  visit  the  camp  to  pick  up 
stray  morsels  of  food  or  ascend  the  neighbouring  pine-trees  to 
chatter  and  cut  off  the  cones,  letting  them  fall  beneath  after 
stripping  them  of  their  seeds. 

Sometimes  the  camp  keeps  a  hunter,  usually  an  Indian, 
who  brings  back  on  occasion  the  dark  red  flesh  of  some  great 
moose,  surprised  on  its  early  morning  beat  around  the  winter 
"  moose-yard,"  or  the  dry  flavourless  meat  of  a  caribou,  shot 
after  many  hours  of  stealthy  creeping  on  some  moss-carpeted 
barren.  It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  sound  of  the 
axe  has  disturbed  some  bear  hibernating  beneath  a  pile  of  logs 
and  brushwood,  and  the  dazed  half-asleep  animal  suddenly  driven 
out  into  the  winter  daylight  has  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  keen 
weapons  of  the  axemen.  Then  the  lesser  fur-bearing  animals, 
lucivee,  sable,  martin,  otter  and  beaver,  are  trapped  on  Sundays 
and  other  holidays,  and  add  a  trifle  to  lumbermen's  modest  winter 
earnings. 

The  shelter  for  the  horses  and  the  long-horned  mild-eyed 
oxen,  which  patiently  tug  at  the  logs  all  winter,  is  hardly 
distinguished  from  the  men's  camp,  except  that  it  is  overhung 
by  no  blue  wreaths  of  smoke.  Near  it  there  is  always  a 
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blacksmith's  forge,  where  all  the  iron-work  on  the  sleds  used 
for  hauling  is  repaired,  and  a  refuse  heap  where  bleached 
skeletons  of  bob-sleds,  litters  of  broken  flour-barrels,  broken 
axe  handles  and  other  used-up  tools  surmount  a  dreary  pile  of 
debris. 

At  the  advent  of  spring  vast  piles  of  logs  have  been  accumu- 
lated, all  carefully  scored  with  trade  marks  at  their  butts,  awaiting 
the  release  of  the  river  from  its  fetters  of  ice.  On  some  fine  day, 
usually  during  the  early  part  of  April,  after  many  ominous 
crackings,  the  reign  of  the  ice  king  is  brought  to  an  abrupt 
close.  Spring  suddenly  usurps  the  throne  of  winter. 

As  if  by  some  convulsion  of  nature  the  river  becomes  unsealed, 
and  the  ice  breaks  up  into  countless  fragments.  Jostling  and 
grinding  against  each  other  the  ice-pans  move  suddenly  down- 
stream like  a  routed  army  in  full  retreat.  Following  in  their 
rear  are  the  victorious  revolutionary  forces,  glimmering  frothing 
waves  of  clear  water  leaping  and  dancing  down  as  if  rejoicing  in 
their  liberty  once  more  attained. 

Very  soon  the  winter's  work  of  the  logging  camp  comes 
scrambling  along  on  the  flood  of  waters  where  the  ice  so  lately 
held  sway.  The  river  becomes  one  swirling  fighting  mass  of  logs. 
Great  tree  trunks  tossed  and  pitched  about  like  tiny  corks  in 
countless  numbers  float  down  with  fearful  velocity  on  the 
rushing  current.  At  times  the  endless  rush  of  the  logs  becomes 
partially  blocked,  and  for  a  while  below  there  is  a  clear  waterway. 
Towards  this  mass  of  blocked  timber  some  huge  log  comes  end 
on,  and  slashes  its  path  out,  knocking  the  smaller  logs  to  right 
and  left.  Then  it  too  brings  up  broadside  against  the  "  jam." 
A  mightier  than  it  comes  charging  along  end  on.  There  is  a 
crash.  The  huge  trunk  is  flirted  half  out  of  the  water.  Proudly 
on  its  course,  carrying  with  it  a  number  of  lesser  logs  set  free  by 
the  collision,  the  massive  trunk  sails  majestically  down  river. 
So  the  unruly  pack  go  full  cry  for  the  mills,  fighting  and  snarling, 
on  their  troubled  pathway. 

The  novice  might  imagine  that  once  launched  on  the  torrent 
the  logs  would  find  their  way  down  the  hundred  or  more  miles  of 
river  to  the  steam  mills,  where  the  timber  is  cut  up  into  "  deals  " 
and  boards,  and  loaded  on  sailing-ships  for  export.  Could  he 
once  see  the  rapid  and  shallow  parts  of  the  river  where  the  logs 
have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  innumerable  obstacles  and  falls : 
where  the  flood  sometimes  breaks  itself  against  submerged  rocks 
with  the  fury  of  a  tropical  water-spout,  he  would  see  the  necessity 
for  the  services  of  the  hardy  gangs  of  "drivers  "  to  shepherd  such 
an  unruly  flock.  Without  the  drivers  scarcely  a  log  would  reach 
its  destination. 

Sometimes  the  obstructed  logs  accumulate  in  vast  piles  called 
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"  jams."  These  the  drivers  must  release  even  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives.  A  log  sometimes  drifts  up  against  a  sunken  rock  and 
turns  sidelong  to  the  stream,  catching  all  the  others  coming 
along.  The  "  key  "  log  must  then  be  moved  at  all  hazards. 

Then  again  in  stretches  of  still  water  (or  "dead  water,"  as 
they  are  called),  the  logs  often  become  dispersed  over  miles  of 
surface  and  are  thrown  up  on  the  shores  by  the  action  of  winds 
and  freshets.  The  drivers  must  pick  up  each  log  and  restore 
it  to  the  highway.  The  lumber  also  is  frequently  thrown  ashore 
when  the  river  is  rising  rapidly  from  heavy  rains,  for  at  such 
times  the  pitch  of  water  is  considerably  higher  in  the  middle 
of  the  river  than  at  the  shores. 

When  a  river  passes  through  a  lake  on  its  passage  seaward, 
as  often  happens,  the  timber  has  to  be  "rounded  up."  That 
means  it  has  to  be  enclosed  by  a  "boom"  or  fence  of  floating 
logs.  This  timber  island  has  to  be  towed  across  the  lake  by 
means  of  a  windlass  erected  on  an  anchored  barge.  This  opera- 
tion is  slowly  and  laboriously  repeated  till  the  huge  collection 
of  logs  is  wafted  safely  across  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 

I  once  witnessed  an  imposing  "  jam  "  of  logs  on  the  Nepisiquit 
Eiver,  in  New  Brunswick,  above  the  Grand  Falls.  Here  the 
river  plunges  over  a  precipice  of  eighty-five  feet  in  height.  The 
water  above  became  backed  up  by  the  "  jam  "  for  several  miles. 
When  the  river  fell  the  logs  were  left  arched  over  the  summit 
of  the  falls,  wedged  between  the  steep  rocky  heights  which 
formed  the  river  banks.  Here  they  remained  for  a  whole  season. 
During  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  river  rose  to  an  unprece- 
dented height,  they  were  suddenly  started  and  carried  away  with 
an  appalling  crash  ;  some  huge  logs  were  split  entirely  in  halves. 
Below  the  falls  the  waves  bound  and  wallow  through  a  steep 
gorge  for  half  a  mile  with  a  great  swelling  noise,  and  the  passage 
of  the  timber  through  this  rock  canyon  was  most  impressive. 
The  sound  of  the  huge  logs  striking  the  rock  walls  resembled 
the  bombardment  of  a  battery  of  artillery — and  much  good 
timber  was  utterly  ruined  by  being  bruised  and  smashed  against 
the  sides  of  the  canyon,  as  the  logs  rushed  past  and  were 
borne  along  by  the  resistless  fury  of  the  current.  It  was  a 
striking  spectacle  to  see  the  surging  mans  careering  on  the 
tumbling  billows,  and  vaulting  over  the  frightful  brink  of  the 
cataract. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  driving  logs  is  an 
exciting  as  well  as  an  arduous  and  dangerous  occupation.  An 
expert  driver  commands  high  wages,  as  well  he  might.  He 
must  be  able  to  navigate  a  log  as  if  it  were  a  canoe.  He 
must  be  indifferent  to  cold  or  wet.  He  must  have  the  strength 
of  an  athlete.  He  must  understand  tl}e  many  uses  of  the 
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"  pe-vee,"  that  remarkable  lumberman's  lever-1- a  combination 
of  a  spike  and  cant  hook  attached  to  an  oak  handle  some 
seven  feet  long,  by  the  aid  of  which  miracles  are  worked.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  stand  up  to  his  neck  in  ice-cold  water 
with  his  shoulder  to  a  log  weighing  half  a  ton.  He  must  be 
ready  to  sleep  where  night  finds  him  in  his  saturated  clothing. 
He  must  regard  the  most  swollen  and  impetuous  mountain 
torrents  as  his  playthings,  laugh  at  them  at  the  height  of  their 
fury,  take  the  danger  out  of  them  and  subdue  them  to  serve 
his  own  ends. 

A  saw-mill  affords  the  spectator  a  lively  scene  of  human  activity. 
The  sets  of  "  gang "  saws  keep  ripping  up  the  lumber  with 
a  shrill  clangour ;  the  circular  saws  buzz  like  millions  of  swarming 
bees.  On  one  side  of  the  mill-pond  logs  are  being  hauled  up  an 
inclosed  plane  by  water  power;  on  the  other  they  pass  out  as 
boards,  planks  and  sawed  timber,  and  are  formed  into  rafts  for 
loading  the  vessels.  The  long  edgings  of  the  boards  as  fast  as 
cut  off  are  thrust  down  a  hopper  where  they  are  ground  up 
beneath  the  mill- that  they  may  be  out  of  the  way  and  done  with. 
Otherwise  they  would  accumulate  in  vast  piles  by  the  side  of  the 
building,  increasing  the  danger  from  fire,  or  else,  floating  off, 
would  obstruct  the  river.  This  well  illustrates  the  cheapness 
of  wood  in  a  lumbering  country.  Forest  fires  are  the  greatest 
destroyers  of  valuable  timber,  and  dreaded  scourges  they  may 
indeed  become,  sometimes  swallowing  up  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  trees  in  a  few  days,  as  well  as  scores  of  human  lives. 

Perhaps  the  lumberman's  gravest  fault  is  his  improvidence, 
for,  like  Jack  ashore  for  a  spree,  he  wastes  in  a  few  days  of 
revelry  the  earnings  of  months.  Frequently  he  vows  the  hard- 
ships of  the  life  are  too  severe,  and  that  he  can  do  better  on  his 
farm,  but  when  the  fall  arrives  and  the  gangs  gather  to  move  off 
to  the  great  log  shanties,  the  old  spell  generally  asserts  its  sway, 
and  off  he  hies  once  more  to  taste,  the  bliss  of  a  whole  winter 
spent  amid  the  serene  peace  of  the  forest,  free  from  the  incubus 
of  almost  every  mundane  care. 

ABTIIUR  P.  SILVER. 
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Inventions  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  British  industries 
will  be  noticed  regularly  under  the  above  title.  With  the 
view  of  increasing  the  utility  of  the  information  as  much  as 
possible,  manufacturers  of  new  plant  and  machinery  are  invited 
to  send  particulars  to  the  Editor. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  put  oversea  contributors  into 
correspondence  with  any  of  the  firms  mentioned  in  this  article. 

The  Potentialities  of  Canada. 

Amid  the  great  variety  of  impressions  which  visitors  to  the 
British  Colonies  gather,  there  is  one  feature  which  is  seldom 
or  never  missing.  Not  even  the  most  superficial  visitor  to  any 
of  the  colonies  can  avoid  the  conviction  of  the  vast  potentialities 
which  these  lands  possess.  Sometimes,  indeed,  that  conviction 
is  the  only  clear  recollection  which  a  visitor  may  have  of  a 
colonial  tour.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  dominant  note  in  the 
account,  which  Sir  William  White  gave  recently,  of  the  visit  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  to  America.  The  main  reason 
of  that  visit  was  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition,  but  the  invitation  of 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  led  the  party  to  visit 
many  places  of  interest  in  Canada. 

After  a  grateful  reference  to  the  cordiality  of  the  reception, 
Sir  William  lays  emphasis  on  the  enterprise  and  courage  with 
which  the  Government  and  private  associations  are  facing  great 
schemes  for  the  development  of  the  Dominion's  resources — the 
construction  of  a  new  trans-continental  railway,  the  improvement 
of  the  waterways  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic,  the 
fuller  utilisation  for  industrial  purposes  of  the  numerous  sources 
of  water  power,  and  the  production  of  electrical  power.  He  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  enormous  possibilities  of  development 
in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  with  cheap  power  and  a  good 
supply  of  labour.  The  realisation  of  these  and  other  sources  of 
potential  greatness  depended  upon  the  execution  of  engineering 
works  of  enormous  magnitude ;  and  while  Sir  William  recognises 
that  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Government  were 
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fully  alive  to  the  grandeur  of  the  country's  resources,  he  does 
not  fail  to  recommend  Canada  as  the  best  school  in  the  world  for 
aspiring  engineers  and  a  splendid  field  for  British  enterprises  and 
capital. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  point,  Sir  William  touched  upon 
the  extent  to  which  American  capital  had  been  employed  for 
undertakings  in  the  Dominion,  while  British  money  seems  to 
find  its  way  more  easily  to  foreign  countries  than  to  those  within 
the  Empire.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes  of  this,  I  think  one 
may  feel  sure  that  the  closer  trade  relations  which  would  follow 
Imperial  reciprocity,  would  assist  materially  in  diverting  British 
capital  to  regions  recommended  by  patriotic  as  well  as  financial 
advantages.  Possibly  the  diffidence — if  it  exists — of  British 
capital  in  finding  its  way  to  the  Dominion  is  a  tribute  to  the 
capacity  of  self-help  displayed  by  the  Canadians ;  but  a  strenuous 
and  rapidly  developing  colony  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  the 
primal  necessity  of  industrial  growth. 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  the  Atlantic. 

One  more  step  has  been  taken  to  diminish— in  a  philosophical 
sense — the  distance  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  On  the 
1st  of  January  last  it  became  possible  to  send  messages  from  any 
post  office  in  the  British  Isles  to  ships  on  the  Atlantic  fitted  with 
Marconi  wireless  telegraph  instruments. 

This  facility  is  the  consummation  of  prolonged  negotiations 
between  the  Post  Office  and  the  Marconi  Companies  ;  there  was 
no  such  rapid  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government, 
of  the  claims  of  wireless  telegraphy  as  was  exhibited  by  the 
Dominion  Government  in  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  Marconi 
Companies  in  return  for  the  free  transmission  of  Government 
messages.  Practically  all  the  leading  transatlantic  lines  have 
fitted  their  ships  with  Marconi  instruments,  and  some  of  the 
ships  are  equipped  with  the  new  long-distance  apparatus,  which 
can  receive  messages  up  to  1500  miles  from  the  point  of  dispatch. 
This  means  that  eventually,  when  all  the  transatlantic  ships  are 
similarly  equipped,  at  no  point  in  the  voyage  will  the  ships  be 
out  of  touch  with  the  land. 

Some  people  may  regret,  for  sentimental  reasons,  that  the 
isolation  of  ocean  voyages  is  already  almost  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  convenience  of  the  new 
arrangement  for  private  and  commercial  purposes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  additional  safety  which  it  confers.  The  charge  made  for 
messages  sent  to  ships  under  this  arrangement  is  6%d.  per  word, 
with  a  minimum  of  6s.  6<£. ;  of  this  total  6s.  go  to  the  wireless 
telegraph  company,  the  customary  Qd.  being  the  toll  of  the  post 
office.  In  time  it  is  hoped  that  this  rate  will  be  reduced.  Now 
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that  the  Marconi  Companies  have  got  on  to  a  satisfactory  working 
basis  with  the  Postmaster-General,  I  expect  that  they  will  lose  no 
time  in  equipping,  with  Mr.  Marconi's  improved  long-distance 
apparatus,  the  stations  intended  for  transatlantic  work.  The 
world  generally  is  sceptical  of  the  commercial  possibility  of  that 
part  of  the  Marconi  enterprise,  but  the  history  of  invention  seems 
to  show  that  such  scepticism  has  been,  in  every  case  except  that 
of  perpetual  motion,  the  prelude  to  its  own  confusion. 

Sugar  Machinery  and  the  West  Indies. 

Whatever  opinion  the  British  confectioner  and  mineral-water 
manufacturer  may  have  about  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties, 
there  is  apparently  no  doubt  regarding  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
change  on  the  cane  sugar  trade.  Makers  of  sugar  machinery 
report  that  during  1904  there  was  a  gratifying  revival  in  their 
trade,  due  to  the  removal  of  the  sugar  bounties,  and  also  to  the 
increase  in  price  caused  by  the  shortage  of  the  beet  sugar  crop. 

This  revival  is  expected  to  be  encouraged  during  the  present 
year  as  the  cane  planters  reap  the  benefit  of  the  improved  prices. 
From  the  improvement  in  the  demand  for  this  machinery  it  is 
concluded  that  the  West  Indian  planter  feels  the  security  of  his 
position,  and  is  taking  steps  to  bring  the  equipment  of  his  estates 
up-to-date.  Where  capital  is  lacking,  it  is  now  possible  to  borrow 
on  the  strength  of  the  more  confident  outlook.  A  good  deal  of 
new  machinery  has  already  gone  to  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where ;  one  Glasgow  firm  recently  shipped  to  Cuba  one  of  the 
largest  sugar  mills  ever  made  in  that  leading  centre  of  supply. 
Improved  conditions  of  this  kind  should  lead  to  an  increased 
demand  for  specialities  such  as  the  "  Weston  Centrifugal,"  which 
I  described  in  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  for  April  1904,  and  for  the 
various  forms  of  agricultural  machinery  applicable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  estates. 

Steam  Ploughing. 

With  respect  to  the  last-named  matter,  the  importance  of 
steam-ploughing  is  strongly  emphasised.  Where  hand  labour 
is  cheap  and  capital  for  expensive  steam  plant  not  easy  to  be 
obtained,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  be  content  with  the 
traditional  method  of  hand  cultivation.  But  competition  in  the 
sugar  markets  is  so  keen  that  growers  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
any  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  cultivation  or  of  increasing 
their  crops.  Steam-ploughing  is  said  to  result  in  twice  as  many 
canes  per  acre  compared  with  the  older  method  of  cultivation, 
while  the  actual  cost  per  acre  is  decreased. 

Evidently,  therefore,  the  cost  of  steam  ploughs  is  an  economical 
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forerunner  to  the  improved  methods  of  manufacture  which  are 
now  being  introduced  in  order  to  bring  the  price  of  cane  sugar 
below  the  price  at  which  beet  sugar  can  be  produced  without  the 
aid  of  bounties.  In  this  connection  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful 
to  refer  to  a  form  of  land  digger  which  has  special  conveniences 
in  the  ploughing  of  plantations.  It  may  be  attached  to  any 
traction  engine,  and  is  so  designed  that  it  thoroughly  tills  the 
sub-soil,  eradicating  all  roots  and  weeds.  Like  most  labour- 
saving  appliances  it  is  calculated  to  save  its  own  cost  very  early 
in  its  life. 

Large  Gas-Engines  at  Johannesburg. 

Eeference  has  previously  been  made  in  these  columns  to  the 
economical  possibilities  of  the  large  gas-engine.  It  has  long  been 
recognised  that  the  conversion  of  coal  into  gas  whose  explosive 
powers  might  be  used  in  an  engine  was  a  far  less  wasteful 
process  than  the  burning  of  the  coal  to  produce  steam  in  a 
boiler. 

Technical  difficulties  have  hitherto  prevented  the  building  of 
gas-engines  save  in  comparatively  small  sizes,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  cheap  methods  of  making  "  producer  gas  " — suitable  for 
power  but  not  for  lighting  purposes— has  stimulated  designers 
to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  large  gas-engines  and  especially 
to  adapt  them  for  driving  electrical  generators.  The  British 
Westinghouse  and  other  firms  are  making  good  headway  in  this 
promising  direction,  and  a  Scotch  firm  has  contracted  to  supply 
large  gas-engines  of  the  Oechelhauser  type  for  the  combined 
electric  lighting  and  tramway  installation  at  Johannesburg.  The 
total  horse  power  of  this  installation  will  reach  the  imposing 
figure  of  13,000,  comprising  five  generating  units  of  2000  horse 
power  each  and  three  of  1000  horse  power. 

Economies  in  fuel  are  of  course  particularly  important  in  a 
city  like  Johannesburg,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  cost 
of  power  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  has  no  doubt  been 
the  main  cause  of  this  significant  departure  from  old-established 
practice.  Nevertheless,  no  British  engineer  will  grudge  a  colony 
the  honour  of  pioneering  so  beneficial  a  revolution.  I  may  point 
out,  however,  that  a  beginning  in  the  same  direction  has  already 
been  made  at  home.  Messrs.  William  Beardmore  and  Company 
are  building  at  their  new  ship-yard  on  the  Clyde  an  electric 
power  house,  which  will  be  equipped  with  a  1000  horse-power 
gas-engine,  while  in  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere  companies  are 
beginning  work  under  statutory  powers  which  "enable  them  to 
distribute  power-gas  for  fuel  purposes  and  to  generate  electricity 
on  a  large  scale  by  the  same  means. 
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A  New  Water  Steriliser. 

In  modern  wars  it  is  notorious  that  for  the  thousands  killed 
by  shell  and  bullet  tens  of  thousands  fall  victims  to  disease. 
Most  of  the  disease  springs  from  the  drinking  of  contaminated 
water;  and  no  doubt  the  wonderfully  good  health  which  is, 
apparently,  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  forces  is  due  to  the  stringent 
measures  enforced  to  prevent  the  drinking  of  such  water.  Where 
doubtful  sources  are  alone  available  some  method  of  sterilisation 
is  essential,  and  as  this  process  has  its  value  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war  it  may  be  interesting  to  describe  a  novel  apparatus  for 
effecting  the  purpose. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  P.  G.  Griffith,  claims  to  have  proved  by 
experiment  that  in  order  to  kill  the  bacteria  of  enteric,  cholera, 
and  dysentery  it  is  unnecessary  to  boil  the  water ;  a  temperature 
of  over  73  degrees  centigrade  is,  he  says,  sufficient.  Accordingly 
he  has  devised  a  small  plant  for  the  economical  treatment  of 
water  at  the  temperature  of  80  degrees.  The  lower  temperature 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  economy,  and  a  further  saving  is  obtained 
by  employing  an  interchange  cooling  arrangement  by  which  the 
heat  of  the  water  which  has  passed  through  the  boiler  is  trans- 
ferred to  that  which  is  on  its  way  to  be  sterilised. 

In  this  way  the  ingoing  water  is  made  to  enter  the  boiler  at 
an  enhanced  temperature,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  reduced, 
and  a  corresponding  cooling  is  effected  in  the  sterilised  water, 
which  therefore  becomes  available  for  drinking  purposes  much 
sooner  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  issued  almost  at  boiling  point. 
Another  important  and  a  most  ingenious  device  is  that  which 
automatically  cuts  off  the  supply  of  water  to  the  cooler  whenever 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  falls  to  73  degrees. 
This  consists  of  a  series  of  metal  capsules  containing  liquids 
which  boil  at  different  temperatures  and  so  arranged  that  the 
water-valve  remains  closed  by  a  spring  until  it  is  forced  open  by 
their  expansion.  A  similar  arrangement,  acting  in  the  reverse 
direction,  extinguishes  the  petroleum-vapour  lamp  (used  to 
supply  the  necessary  heat)  should  the  temperature  of  the  boiler 
rise  unduly  owing  to  failure  of  the  water  supply. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  about  sixty  gallons  of  sterilised 
water  are  yielded  per  hour  with  a  consumption  of  something  over 
thirty  ounces  of  oil,  this  being  at  the  rate  of  about  half  an  ounce 
of  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  weight  of  the  appliance  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Modern  Electric  Telpherage. 

In  natural  history  there  are  many  instances  of  primitive 
forms  of  life  persisting  apparently  unchanged  through  countless 
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generations,  during  which  other  species  have  undergone  pro- 
gressive evolution.  Something  of  the  same  sort  has  occurred  in 
electric  traction,  where  the  earliest  form — that  of  "  telpherage  " 
— has  retained  and  is  extending  its  range  of  usefulness. 

In  this  type  the  vehicle  does  not  run  on  wheels  like  a  car  ;  it 
hangs  by  its  wheels  to  a  wire  cable  or  a  girder.  Owing  to  the 
ease  with  which  electric  power  may  be  conveyed  along  such 
cables  or  girders,  inventors  were  not  slow  to  see  that  they  had 
here  a  facile  and  economical  means  of  transport.  A  new  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  has  recently  come  under  my  notice.  It  was 
designed  by  the  Siemens  firm  for  the  transport  of  coke  at  the 
Blackburn  Corporation  Gasworks.  The  duties  of  this  appliance 
are  to  hoist  a  bucket  loaded  with  coke  at  the  retort-house,  convey 
it  for  a  distance  of  about  120  feet,  and  lower  it  into  the  coke- 
store.  Across  the  intervening  space  a  high  lattice  girder  was 
constructed  in  three  spans.  Bracket-arms  support  the  rail  on 
which  the  telpher-carriage  hangs.  Close  underneath  the  girder 
is  a  double  trolley  line  from  which  the  carriage  obtains  its  current 
as  it  moves  backwards  and  forwards.  The  carriage  is  fitted  with 
a  single  electric  motor  which  works  either  the  running  wheels 
or  the  hoist  which  lifts  the  tipping-bucket.  These  operations, 
and  the  tipping  of  the  bucket,  are  controlled  by  an  attendant 
who  sits  in  a  special  cage  on  the  telpher.  The  running  speed  is 
300  feet  per  minute,  and  the  hoisting  speed  50  feet  per  minute. 

Transporters  of  a  similar  character  may  be  designed  to  work 
automatically,  and  are  employed  with  buckets  or  grabs  as  may 
be  required  to  deal  with  materials  such  as  coal,  sand  and  ores, 
and  to  load  and  unload  vessels  at  wharves  and  docks.  The  first 
cost  is  not  heavy,  and  where  electric  power  is  already  available 
the  expense  of  working  is  very  moderate. 

Belt  Conveyors  on  the  Rand. 

Another  form  of  conveyor — and  one  which  has  recently  seen 
more  extensive  use  in  the  Transvaal— is  the  belt  conveyor,  in 
which  the  material  is  carried  from  point  to  point  on  an  endless 
band  moving  over  rollers.  It  is  clear  that  this  method  is  applic- 
able only,  with  a  plain  band,  on  the  level  or  up  very  moderate 
inclines ;  as  a  matter  of  experience,  the  limit  of  angle  up  which 
coarse  material  may  be  carried  is  twenty  degrees. 

Nevertheless  the  belt  conveyor  is  becoming  more  popular  in 
South  African  mines,  where  a  certain  amount  of  horizontal 
transmission  of  materials  is  necessary.  So  convenient  and 
economical  has  it  proved  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase 
the  vertical  lift.  One  device  which  enabled  coarse  material  to  be 
carried  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  was  the  use  of  two  belts, 
the  upper  one  being  slack  and  bearing  against  the  material  carried 
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by  the  tight  one.  Another  form,  which  is  now  being  introduced 
on  the  Hand,  is  a  rubber-covered  belt  with  curved  ribs — the  convex 
sides  facing  down  the  belt — which  hold  the  material  and  yet  are 
so  formed  that  they  do  not  foul  the  rollers  on  the  return  journey. 
From  particulars  given  by  Mr.  E.  Farrer  before  the  Mechanical 
Engineers  Association  of  the  Witwatersrand,  it  appears  that, 
using  a  Eobin's  rubber-covered  belt  in  the  manner  described, 
material  was  conveyed  up  a  slope  of  1  in  3£.  On  the  Van  Eyn 
Gold-Mines  Estate,  142,800  Ibs.  of  coarse  ore  per  hour  were 
carried  199  feet  horizontally,  and  48 '5  feet  vertically.  An 
important  advantage  of  this  method  of  conveying  is  that  it 
avoids  the  necessity  of  loading  the  ore  into  buckets,  and  unloading 
after  raising,  while  it  enables  accurate  measurements  of  the 
weight  of  ore  to  be  made  automatically.  By  means  of  the 
Denison  automatic  weigher  and  recorder,  accurate  data  of  the 
weight  transported  are  supplied  ;  and  as  statistics  of  the  greatest 
importance  are  based  on  the  amount  of  rock  sent  to  the  mill, 
the  accurate  method  of  weighing  which  the  belt  conveyor  affords 
is  a  great  advantage  over  the  rough  and  ready  practice  of 
estimating  the  amount  from  the  buckets  as  they  pass. 

A  Reformed  Grindstone. 

The  fact  that  every  workshop  has  a  grindstone  is  perhaps 
sufficient  excuse  for  referring  to  a  novelty  which  is  not  of 
commanding  interest,  though  of  undoubted  usefulness  in  assisting 
the  humble  duties  of  the  grindstone.  As  a  rule,  the  cooling 
operation  is  performed  by  a  thin  stream  of  water  falling  on  the 
revolving  stone,  with  the  result  that  sand  and  water  are  splashed 
about,  and  the  bearings  of  the  grindstone  are  apt  to  suffer. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  which  a  Manchester  firm  has 
introduced,  the  cooling  is  done  scientifically.  The  rest,  which 
holds  the  tool,  is  perforated  with  several  holes,  whence  issue 
upward  streams  of  water  which  meet  at  a  point  on  the  grindstone. 
Matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  streams  meet  the  stone  just  as 
they  are  beginning  to  fall — that  is  to  say,  when  they  have 
practically  no  energy  to  cause  splashing.  When  the  tool  is 
placed  in  position,  at  least  one  of  the  tiny  streams  flows  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  tool,  keeping  it  cool,  while  the  other  streams 
leap  over  the  tool  and  keep  the  top  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  grindstone  is  cased  in  and  fitted  with  a  basin  to  catch 
the  falling  water,  which  passes  into  a  reservoir  formed  by  the 
base  of  the  machine,  and  is,  after  filtration,  pumped  up  again  by 
a  centrifugal  pump  which  is  actuated  by  the  same  pulley  as  works 
the  grindstone.  The  arrangement  is  perfectly  simple  and  work- 
manlike in  construction ;  it  is  one  of  those  details  which  do  so 
much  to  facilitate  the  minor  operations  of  engineering. 
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Incandescent  Light  from  Petrol. 

Petrol  is  now  so  widely  marketable  a  commodity  that  any 
suggestion  for  its  utilisation  in  some  direction  other  than  that  of 
motive  power  has  a  practical,  commercial  aspect  which  serves  as 
an  initial  recommendation.  Demonstrations  have  been  given 
recently  in  London  of  an  incandescent  light  produced  from  petrol 
— the  Clarafax  light.  By  means  of  heat  applied  in  a  special 
generator,  the  petrol  is  brought  _  to  the  gaseous  stage  and  is  used 
in  place  of  coal-gas  in  an  incandescent  mantle.  Several  British 
railway  companies  are  experimenting  with  the  system  in  country 
railway  stations  and  goods-yards,  where  gas  and  electricity  are 
not  available.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  consumption  of 
petrol  is,  candle-power  for  candle-power,  only  one-fourth  of  that 
of  paraffin.  If  that  claim  be  sustained,  and  the  system  proves 
safe  and  workable  under  every-day  conditions,  there  should  be  a 
field  for  it  beyond  the  mother-country. 

ENGINEEB. 
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.  CONCLUSION. 

WE  had  been  in  Burrundie  about  four  months  when  the 
weather  gradually  changed,  and  in  place  of  dry  heat  and  metallic 
blue  skies,  we  now  had  the  first  swift  rain-storms  that  precede 
the  setting  in  of  the  north-west  monsoon.  Every  morning 
about  eleven  o'clock  a  curious  cyclonic  wind  passed  through 
the  compound,  and  swept  down  the  gully  at  the  back  of 
the  hill  with  enormous  velocity,  its  form,  an  inverted  truncated 
cone,  plainly  marked  by  the  light  articles  caught  up  from  the 
ground,  and  by  the  unfortunate  birds  that  happened  to  be  in 
its  gyratory  course.  Wherever  there  was  an  encampment  or 
dwelling  there  were  always  hundreds  of  kites  hovering  above, 
and  these  big  birds,  when  caught  by  this  whirlwind,  were  flung 
round  and  round  until  they  fell  to  the  ground,  or  could  flutter 
out  of  its  circle.  It  burst  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
hospital,  blowing  out  the  long  mosquito  nets  from  the  bed- 
poles  in  a  white  and  wild  confusion.  The  malarial  patients 
cowered  in  their  sheets,  while  the  convalescents,  rubbing  sand 
and  grit  from  their  eyes,  hastened  from  their  lounge  chairs 
to  shelter.  No  one  in  the  hospital  was  ever  ready  for  it;  but 
after  a  few  experiences  of  its  tricks  and  of  the  regularity  of  its 
visitation,  I  gave  orders  that  every  shutter  and  door  around  our 
house  should  be  firmly  secured  at  the  time  of  its  coming. 

One  morning,  Hang,  who  had  remained  barricaded  as  the 
storm  passed,  had  been  watching  from  his  shelter  the  distress 
of  the  water-carrier  who  was  working  at  the  well.  Hearing 
sounds  of  suppressed  fiendish  laughter  following  the  rush  of 
the  whirlwind,  I  looked  out  and  saw  the  coolie,  his  hand  lying 
loosely  on  the  spindle,  gazing  disconsolately  at  his  pagoda- 
roof  hat,  which  had  been  swept  away  in  the  vortex,  and  was 
spinning  with  the  kites,  old  newspapers,  stray  garments,  wisps 
*  For  Parts  I-IV  see  March,  May,  September,  1904,  and  January,  1905, 
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of  straw,  broken  branches,  and  a  biscuit  tin,  in  mad  flight  down 
the  gully  yards  above  the  highest  trees. 

"Ha-ha,  he-he,  ho-ho,"  shouted  Hang,  who  had  now  flung 
wide  the  doors,  and  was  executing  fantastic  antics,  and  harangu- 
ing and  jeering  in  their  own  jargon  at  the  discomfiture  of  the 
unhappy  water-carrier.  Suddenly  he  saw  me  watching  him  from 
an  open  shutter,  and  drawing  himself  up  sedately,  said,  "  Tink 
Ah  Sam  Ah,  you  hattee  allo  same  blid,"  waving  his  arms  in  the 
direction  it  had  gone. 

"  Maskee,  maskee,  topside  come  down  no  mo'e  ;  catchee  gun 
by'm  by,  shoot  him  bang,  bang.  Tink  you  go  kill  him  hat ;  he 
no  mo'e  fly  !  " 

Then  spreading  both  hands  with  emphatic  gesture  toward  the 
heavy  iron  bucket  that  lay  on  its  side,  its  contents  running  down 
the  hill  in  a  dusty  rivulet,  he  said  as  he  swaggered  off,  "  Tink  Ah 
Sam  plenty  wok  to-day." 

The  water-coolie,  recalled  thus  unsympathetically  to  his  duty, 
grunted  miserably,  and,  turning  the  creaking  windlass,  slowly 
swung  the  bucket  over  the  well-mouth,  and,  rattling  down  its 
hundred  feet  of  rope  to  the  water-level,  laboriously  resumed 
his  task. 

The  railhead  was  now  very  near  us,  bringing,  with  the  greater 
travelling  facilities,  many  strangers  to  Eurrundie.  There  was  an 
expectant  buoyancy  in  the  air,  a  go-aheadness  that  suggested 
great  things.  The  installation  of  new  machinery  at  the  Mount 
Wells  tin  mine  was  the  occasion  of  a  function  that  collected  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Territory :  the  Evelyn  copper  and 
silver-lead  mine  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  possibilities ;  other 
smaller  ventures  were  reported  flourishing;  a  party  of  Cornish 
miners  and  a  mine  captain  were  on  their  way  out  from  England 
to  sink  a  shaft  at  Dean's  Camp,  where  the  surface  tin  already 
found  seemed  to  indicate  rich  deposits  at  deep  levels.  Whether 
we  knew  the  visitors  or  not,  it  had  become  a  generally-recognised 
part  of  a  trip  to  Burrundie  to  come  to  our  house. 

At  tea  one  afternoon  my  husband  casually  said,  "  Four  men 
are  coming  here  to  dinner  to-night." 

"  Indeed,  then,  it  is  a  pity,"  I  replied  irritably,  "  for  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  eat." 

"  Cook  can  manage  that,  I  expect,"  he  rejoined. 

"No,  I  am  afraid  he  cannot:  he  is  ill,  and  has  already  been 
resting  for  two  days  by  your  instructions." 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  he  is ;  I  had  forgotten.  Well,  you 
must  see  if  Que  can  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty." 

When  Que  arrived  from  the  hospital  kitchen,  and  I  told  him 
my  predicament,  his  accustomed  smile  faded.  For  a  moment 
all  my  hopes  of  assistance  sank,  until  he  said,  with  becoming 
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seriousness  and  a  confidence  which  was  most  comforting,  "  Can 
do,  Missee  Doctah !  Make  you  velly  good  dinna  one  hou' 
one  half." 

And  I  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  culinary  questions  were 
the  only  affairs  in  life  that  Que  thought  of  sufficient  moment  to 
treat  with  a  serious  face. 

Giving  him  a  free  hand,  he  went  off  importantly,  and  soon 
despairing  cries  reached  us  from  the  chicken-house  as  the  selected 
victims,  in  order  to  make  them  tender  for  the  table,  were  being 
dosed  with  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  before  their  necks  were 
wrung. 

A  vigorous  chopping,  heard  from  the  kitchen,  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  excellent  of  soups. 

"  How  did  you  make  the  soup,  Que  ?  "  I  asked  when  inter- 
viewing him  next  day.  "  You  had  no  stock,  no  tinned  soup,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  no  time.1' 

He  beamed.  "Missee  savey ;  one  piecee  flesh  bif  cut  vely 
little  piecee,  chop,  chop ;  allo  time  watah  boil  rnuchee  quick : 
piecee  callot,  piecee  yonyion,  piecee  allo  kind.  Boillee  vely 
inuchee,  chop,  chop,  one  hou'." 

The  extra  demand  on  everybody's  service  was  willingly  and 
cheerfully  met ;  all  did  their  best  to  save  our  face,  as  Chinese 
servants  can  always  be  relied  on  to  do.  The  house-boys  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  part,  and  appeared  to  wait  at  table  in 
clean  linen  suits,  with  newly-shaven  polls  and  an  air  of  com- 
posure extremely  reassuring  to  their  anxious  mistress. 

The  hurriedly-prepared  dinner  was  a  great  success  throughout 
its  five  courses,  and  I  ever  after  felt,  whatever  emergency  of  the 
kind  arose,  that  I  was  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
about  me. 

The  manager  of  the  Union  gold-mine,  which  had  lately  been 
bought  by  Messrs.  Millar,  was  one  of  my  husband's  patients. 
Once  I  drove  out  there  with  him.  For  a  part  of  the  way  we  took 
a  cross-country  route  through  open  forest  land  in  order  that  I 
might  see  some  of  the  extraordinarily  great  ant-hills  peculiar  to 
that  district.  Here  and  there  among  the  screw  palms  and 
feathery  cycads  these  great  red  earth  erections  were  dotted ;  often 
reaching  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  as  many  in  circumference,  they 
gave  a  marvellously  decorative  effect  to  the  landscape.  Doubt- 
less many  of  these  enormous  mounds  have  stood  for  ages,  and, 
chiselled  by  the  rough  sculptors — wind,  sun,  and  rain — they  have 
in  some  instances  assumed  grotesque  shapes  and  images  that 
often  bear  a  likeness  to  person  or  animal.  Truly  the  ants  of  the 
Territory  are  a  various  and  wonderful  people ! 

We  passed  through  a  belt  of  jungle  near  the  river,  where  tree 
boles  rose  until  far  overhead  their  dense  foliage  shut  out  the  sky ; 
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parasitic  creepers  had  flung  their  ropes  into  the  high  branches, 
drooping  thence  in  a  tangle  of  graceful,  intricate  loops  ;  masses  of 
beautiful  white  flowers  shone  graciously  out  from  their  parent 
green;  wherever  the  octopus  suckers  of  the  orchid  plant  could 
grip  there  floated  the  soft  illumination  of  heliotrope  sprays  lighting 
an  undergrowth  of  fern  and  moss,  diverse,  luxuriant,  and  only 
half  revealed  in  the  tender  twilight  of  this  glimpse  of  Eden.  In 
the  damp,  brooding,  suffocating  heat  of  the  place  a  story  told  me 
by  a  shooting  man  flashed  on  my  mind.  He  had  pictured  his 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  spot, 
"  and  then,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  saw  on  a  branch  a  little 
to  my  right  an  enormous  python  stealthily  loosening  his  coils ; 
his  head  advanced  towards  me  with  slowly  swaying  movement ; 
he  was  so  big,  so  terribly  muscular,  I  was  startled,  really  down- 
right frightened,  and  I  turned  and  rushed  out  of  the  jungle  as  fast 
as  I  could,  without  nerve  even  to  raise  my  gun." 

With  this  recollection  of  the  serpent  I  was  glad  when  we  were 
again  on  the  open  track  that  now  revealed  one  of  those  grand 
panoramic  views  characteristic  of  the  country ;  as  we  went  ever 
higher  it  lay  in  a  great  and  comprehensive  sweep  behind  us.  Our 
way  was  over  stony  ridges  where  the  razor-bladed  rocks  raised 
formidable  barriers,  or  down  gullies  through  which  the  rushing  rain 
had  swept  for  ages,  tearing  precipitous  channels  for  itself  as  it 
hastened  to  the  river-bed  below.  The  land  still  rising,  ever  rising, 
brought  us  at  last  to  the  green  abrupt  of  the  Union  Range. 

For  some  time  I  sat  by  myself  in  the  manager's  hut,  a  lonely 
single  room  looking  out  in  all  its  simplicity  on  the  struggle  that 
was  being  carried  on  to  wrench  from  the  hills  their  hidden  wealth 
of  gold.  Impressed  unconsciously  by  the  incongruity  of  his 
surroundings  with  the  object  of  his  life,  his  simple  makeshifts  for 
living,  in  one  corner  the  bed  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
strip  of  canvas  nailed  to  a  frame  of  rough  saplings  supported  by 
four  uprights  driven  into  the  mud  floor,  with  a  pillow  at  the  head 
and  the  ordinary  "bluey  "  or  swagman's  blanket  rolled  neatly  up 
at  the  foot,  a  table  with  the  top  made  from  the  boards  of  a  deal 
packing-case,  a  three-legged  stool,  companion  to  the  one  on  which 
I  sat,  some  pipes  and  tobacco  on  a  shelf,  apparently  the  only 
solace  of  this  lonely  life,  the  preacher's  question,  "  What  profit 
hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ?  " 
came  forcibly  upon  me. 

Viewing  from  my  resting-place  the  beautiful  slopes  and  curves 
of  the  Union  Hills  a  picture  of  those  Delectable  Mountains 
whereon  the  gentle  shepherds  dwelt  presented  itself;  in  fancy 
I  saw  the  group  descending  a  steep  place  with  their  pilgrim 
sightseers ;  all  were  engaged  in  earnest  converse  as  they  went ; 
the  guides  halting  now  for  a  few  moments  to  explain  some  distant 
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scene  in  the  landscape,  or  again  to  point  with  their  crooks  to  the 
blazing  glory  of  the  crystalline  sun  in  the  heavens  above.  Down 
they  came,  nearer  and  nearer,  until  presently  they  stopped  at  the 
black  opening  of  a  shaft  that  lay  before  uie  on  the  slope  opposite, 
tunnelled  horizontally  into  the  depths.  Clouds  of  powdery  dust 
crushed  out  of  the  gold-bearing  stone  by  a  hundred  head  of 
passionately  beating  stamps  rose  on  to  the  still  air  like  heavy 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  seemed  to  be  belched  out  from  the 
heart  of  the  hill. 

And  the  shepherds  bid  them  look  in :  they  looked  in  therefore,  and  saw  that 
within  it  was  very  dark  and  smoky ;  they  also  thought  that  they  heard  a  rumbling 
noise  and  a  cry  of  some  tormented. 

Then  said  Christian,  "  What  means  this '?  " 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  start  for  home  an  odd  little  procession 
came  over  the  range  towards  us.  A  police  trooper  led  the  way  ; 
he  was  followed  by  another  at  whose  side  rode  a  man  sitting  his 
horse  easily,  his  travel-stained  shirt  and  trousers  telling  of  hard 
wear  and  weary  journeyings  ;  two  other  troopers  brought  up  the 
rear.  As  the  prisoner  passed  us  he  bent  his  head  to  his  manacled 
bands  hastily  slouching  his  wideawake  over  his  eyes.  Swaying 
slightly  back  in  the  saddle  he  looked  up  as  he  passed,  and  I  thought 
a  deprecatory  smile  trembled  on  his  face. 

Seeing  the  doctor  the  leader  fell  back  after  they  had  advanced 
about  fifty  yards  or  so  to  ask  for  advice  for  one  of  their  number. 

"  You  have  your  prisoner  very  closely  guarded.  What  is  he 
charged  with?" 

"  Murder,  sir,  and  he  has  given  us  many  a  hard  day's  work  to 
catch  him." 

"  Why,  it's  surely  not  Dash  at  last,  is  it  ?  " 

"It's  he,  sure  enough." 

We  passed  them  a  little  later  still  riding  at  a  slow  walking 
pace,  and  once  again  I  caught  sight  of  the  prisoner's  strange 
pathetic,  quivering  smile. 

"  Poor  man,  he  is  '  sorry,  sorry,  sorry,' "  cried  I,  terribly  over- 
come at  seeing  a  man  under  the  weight  of  the  law,  whose  far- 
reaching  arm  had  penetrated  these  lonely  wilds  to  secure  its 
wretched  captive  who  was  now  riding  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  answer  the  call  of  justice,  probably 
to  his  death. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  when  we  passed  Dean's 
Camp  on  our  homeward  way.  Around  the  verandah  sat  the 
thirty  stalwart  Cornish  miners  who  had  arrived  about  a  fortnight 
before  to  seek  for  tin.  Their  hands  lay  idly  before  them;  some 
were  smoking,  some  were  singing, 

We  are  going  forth  with  our  staff  in  hand 
To  a  desert  wild  in  a  stranger  land. 
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"  It  is  true  then  that  these  men  sit  there  all  day  and  do  nothing 
but  sing  ?  "  I  questioned. 

"  Quite  true !  "  replied  my  husband.  "  Their  captain  says  there 
is  nothing  for  them  to  do ;  that  all  the  tin  to  be  found  at  Dean's 
Camp  is  on  the  surface,  and  could  be  collected  and  carried  off  in  a 
waggon  with  a  pair  of  horses." 

The  refrain  followed  us  faintly, 

The  good  old  way  is  our  pilgrim  song, 
'Tis  the  good  old  w-a-y 

"  Their  good  old  way  seems  easy,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  a  passage  out,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  their 
wages,  get  drunk,  and  sing  ranting  hymns." 

"  But  who  pays  ?" 

"Oh,  the  shareholders!  It  is  the  old  story  of  a  Territory 
venture." 

Amid  the  intense  discomfort  of  the  hot  weather,  and  with  a 
certain  anxiety  on  my  part  as  to  the  adhesive  qualities  of  the  plum- 
pudding,  the  first  cook  had  ever  made,  we  kept  Christmas,  as  far 
as  we  could,  in  the  orthodox  way.  We  had  no  church  to  go  to,  but 
the  green  frogs  that  clung  to  our  bamboo  walls  shrilled  out  carols 
for  us.  Indeed,  a  wonderful  frog  chorus  rose  up  from  river, 
marsh,  and  the  long  lush  grass  around  us,  each  species  protesting 
its  vitality  in  its  own  note  all  day  and  all  night  long  with  regular, 
deafening,  beating  rhythm,  so  loudly,  so  insistently,  that  a  new 
pitch  of  nerves  for  hearing  and  speech  seemed  necessary. 

The  head  of  the  line  was  now  some  distance  past  Burrundie, 
and  an  enormous  camp  of  three  thousand  Chinamen  was  established 
at  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  house.  Though  our 
quiet  and  solitude  were  rudely  invaded  by  the  inevitable  noise  and 
occasional  disturbances,  arising  from  the  proximity  of  such  a  large 
number  of  coolies,  who  came  back  to  sleep  in  the  camp  each 
night,  no  real  cause  for  anxiety  was  ever  given  me,  though  often 
I  was  left  with  absolutely  no  protection.  No  such  crowd  of  the 
lower  classes  of  any  other  nation  could  ever  i>e  so  little  troublesome 
to  the  people  around  them  as  these  thrifty,  law-abiding  Asiatics 
proved  to  be. 

A  few  weeks  after  they  had  been  settled  there  my  husband 
was  called  away  early  one  morning  to  a  serious  case  somewhere 
beyond  Pine  Creek,  from  which  he  could  not  possibly  get  back 
that  night.  After  I  had  eaten  my  solitary  dinner,  and  the 
servants  had  gone  to  their  quarters  for  the  night,  noises  from 
the  camp  became  more  than  usually  uproarious ;  sounds  of 
excited  tongues  in  heated  discussion  reached  me  continually, 
mingled  with  the  unmusical  blare  of  horns,  the  beating  of  tom- 
toms, the  hollow,  ghostly  echoes  of  conch  shells:  all  this  din 
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reached  a  climax  with  the  report  of  five  or  six  pistol-shots  in 
rapid  succession. 

I  was  alone  save  for  the  sleeping  baby,  and  was  unprotected 
even  by  bolts  and  bars.  I  believe  I  was  thoroughly  frightened, 
but  there  was  no  help ;  the  only  possible  place  of  refuge,  should 
anything  happen,  was  the  hospital,  which  was  full  of  folk  more 
helpless  even  than  I.  At  last  I  reasoned  there  was\io  greater 
cause  to  be  afraid  than  usual,  for  had  the  roughs  in  the  camp 
chosen  at  any  time  to  raid  the  house  my  husband  alone  could 
have  been  little  protection ;  so  I  spent  the  lagging  moments  in 
lighting  every  lamp  and  lantern  we  possessed  and  placing  them 
around  the  verandah ;  then  tried,  by  reading,  to  put  all  real  and 
imaginary  terrors  out  of  my  mind.  My  husband  found  me  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  fast  asleep  in  my  chair. 

"  I  have  been  wondering,"  said  he,  "  for  the  last  half-mile  of 
the  road  what  all  this  illumination  could  mean.  At  first  I  feared 
the  house  was  on  fire,  then  I  thought  you  must  be  entertaining  a 
large  party." 

I  told  him  of  the  noises  and  of  my  fears  of  the  feelings 
raised  among  the  Chinese  by  the  new  exclusion  and  restriction 
regulations. 

"I  expect  it  was  some  gambling  quarrel  or  clan  row  among 
themselves.  Though  they  are  excited  about  the  new  regulations, 
there  is  no  greater  reason  than  there  has  ever  been  for  us  to  fear 
personal  violence." 

Since  the  railway  work  had  begun  to  slacken  a  rumour  had 
spread  that  some  hundreds  of  Chinamen  were  making  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  Australia,  ostensibly  to  work  on  the  ruby 
fields  that  had  lately  been  found  there,  but  in  reality,  it  was 
feared,  to  make  their  way  into  the  other  colonies.  How  the 
report  of  such  an  expedition  had  gone  abroad  it  is  impossible  to 
say :  it  was  as  match  to  tinder ;  the  whole  continent  was  in  an 
instant  quiver  of  alarm  and  indignation,  and  the  telegraphs  were 
continuously  tapping  out  messages  of  fear  of  the  yellow  peril,  and 
girt  the  continent  round  about  with  an  electric  atmosphere  of 
terror. 

That  this  terror  was  groundless  was  soon  shown.  The  ex- 
pedition which  really  started  from  Pine  Creek  consisted  of  about 
ten  Chinamen,  who  attempted  to  make  their  way  to  the  ruby 
ground,  which  eventually  turned  out  to  contain  nothing  but 
garnets  of  very  small  value.  These  unfortunate  men,  having  no 
guide,  no  means  of  transport,  and  no  food  supplies,  almost  lost 
their  lives  in  a  futile  attempt  to  cross  the  desolate,  uninhabited 
region  that  lay  between  them  and  their  goal. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  that  the  sun  of  anticipated  prosperity  that 
had  lit  the  horizon  of  the  Territory  scarce  a  few  weeks  before 
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was  Bet,  and  clouds,  dark,  gloomy,  and  chaotic,  loomed  in  the  skies 
of  the  future.  The  completion  of  the  first  section  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  trans-Australian  line,  terminating  at  Pine  Creek, 
was  the  end  for  many  years  of  public  and  private  enterprise. 
The  capitalist  whose  horns  had  advanced  so  boldly,  so  confidently, 
drew  them  in  again,  and  shrank  back  into  his  shell.  To  the  rest 
of  the  colonies  Port  Darwin,  the  Chinaman's  open  door,  was 
anathema ;  and  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the  southern  colonies 
to  all  coloured  labour  is,  I  believe,  responsible  for  this  great  tract 
of  country  settling  down  to  the  might-have-been. 

My  personal  connection  with  the  place  was  severed  in  1889, 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  I  left  it  without  much 
regret. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  old  mines  have  been 
bought  and  restarted  by  English  companies,  and  are  being 
systematically  worked  by  the  labour  of  the  Chinese  already  settled 
in  the  Territory.  The  output  has  been  eminently  satisfactory ; 
but  no  great  extension  is  possible,  as,  owing  to  the  present  exclu- 
sion of  all  alien  races,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  the  necessary 
additional  labour. 

Bather  more  than  two  years  ago  tenders  for  the  completion  of 
the  railway-line  from  Pine  Creek  to  Oodnadatta  were  advertised 
for  by  the  South  Australian  Government ;  but  on  the  4th  of  May 
last,  the  latest  date  for  the  receipt  of  tenders,  not  one  offer  had 
been  made,  even  though  the  enormous  prize  of  79,000,000  acres 
of  land,  "  with  all  the  treasures  thereon  and  thereunder,"  was 
offered  for  the  construction  of  1,063  miles  of  railway  which  was 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  builders.  Exclusive  employment  of 
the  white  man  was  one  of  the  conditions,  and  having  heard  so  much 
of  the  difficulties  of  Messrs.  Millar  Bros,  on  this  point  I  should 
think  that  this  restriction  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  failure  to 
attract  enterprise  and  capital.  I  am  convinced  that  until  the  value 
of  the  Chinaman  as  a  worker  for  that  country  is  acknowledged 
by  the  authorities  no  expansion  is  possible.  He,  under  proper 
control,  is  the  man  who  can  enrich  those  great  waste  tracts  of 
the  Northern  Territory  with  tropic  produce,  and  can,  by  his 
patient  industry  and  constitutional  fitness  for  the  severe  climatic 
conditions,  reveal  its  hidden  mineral  wealth. 

Much  has  lately  been  written  and  said  of  the  evils  that  are 
sure  to  follow  the  introduction  of  a  Chinese  community  among 
Europeans,  of  their  revolting  habits,  of  their  diseases,  dishonesty, 
and  immorality.  These  loud  cries  have  come  principally  from 
men  who  have  their  own  axes  to  grind,  and  to  one  who  has  lived 
among  a  comparatively  large  Oriental  population  with  but  few 
Europeans  they  appear  to  be  grossly  unjust  and  insincere.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  learnt  of  the  Chinaman,  of  his  civilisation,  of 
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his  character,  and  of  his  wonderful  country :  but  of  the  class 
which  emigrates,  the  common  man,  the  coolie,  nothing  but  praise 
can  be  given.  He  is  shrewd,  painstaking,  and  thrifty,  adapting 
himself  readily  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  new  country ;  and 
the  discipline  of  poverty  which  has  probably  confined  his  ancestors 
for  ages  within  a  narrow  grove  gives  him  a  love  of  order,  self-con- 
trol, and  industry,  which  adds  largely  to  his  value  in  the  pioneer 
work  he  has  been  engaged  to  do. 

MURRAY  EYRE. 


THE    END. 
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THROUGH    BRITISH    CENTRAL    AFRICA 
TO   THE   CONGO* 

BY  ARTHUR  PEARSOX,  F.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 
FORT  JAMESON    TO    SBRBNJE— continued. 

A  Conversation  in  Russian. 

THE  next  morning,  whilst  on  the  road,  we  met  Mr.  S , 

the  A.  L.  C.  agent  at  Sakontwi,  on  his  way  to  see  the  doctor 
at  Fort  Jameson,  after  a  very  bad  bout  of  fever.  He  was  a  very 
bad  fever  subject  and  was  constantly  suffering  from  it,  save  when 
in  the  very  healthiest  situations.  We  had  a  chat  for  half  an  hour, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  unique  pleasure  of  hearing  a  Scotchman  and  an 
American  jabbering  away  to  one  another  in  Russian  in  the  heart 
of  Central  Africa.  Both  were  fluent  with  the  language,  but  how 
each  found  out  that  the  other  knew  it  I  don't  know.  We  had 
now  descended  into  the  Loangwa  valley,  and  the  heat  was  beginning 
to  be  very  oppressive.  It  took  all  our  energy  to  travel  till  mid- 
day, when  we  reached  a  village  belonging  to  one  Nyakauta.  Here 
we  camped  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  in  a  pleasant  shady  spot 
beneath  some  gigantic  trees. 

I  felt  the  heat  too  much  to  try  for  buck  that  afternoon,  and 
spent  a  restful  time  with  the  basket  of  magazines.  The  water  at 
this  place  was  very  bad,  and  one  could  scarcely  bear  the  smell  of 
it  when  our  evening  hot  bath  was  prepared. 

We  had  for  dinner  that  night  roast  guinea  fowl;  I  do  not 
think  the  bird  exists  which  can  beat  it  for  flavour,  when 
young  and  properly  cooked ;  it  resembles  a  tender  turkey,  a  very 
pleasing  change  from  the  tasteless  fowl  of  the  country. 

My  laggard  case  arrived  this  evening  at  last,  and  the  "  boys  " 
got  their  present,  in  the  shape  of  two  yards  of  calico  apiece ; 
enough  to  buy  them  food  for  over  a  fortnight,  and  food  is  about 
all  that  a  "  boy  "  wants  in  life  out  here.  I  promised  them  another 
on  arrival  at  Serenje. 

Nyakauta's  village  was  the  only  place  we  came  across  where 

*  Other  articles  appeared  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1904,  and  January, 
1905. 
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we  observed  that  the  natives  cultivated  cotton.  It  appeared  to 
be  of  very  good  quality,  and  they  were  very  proficient  in  the 
management  of  their  home-made  spinning-wheels. 

A  Tropical  Valley. 

We  reached  the  Loangwa  river  on  April  9th.  As  we  approached 
it  the  country  wore  a  more  tropical  aspect,  and  the  forest  gave 
place  to  open  plain,  dotted  over  with  palm  trees.  It  was  only  ten 
and  a  half  miles  to  the  river,  and  another  two  on  to  the  village 
where  we  proposed  to  camp,  and  yet,  I  think,  this  short  march 
was  the  most  exhausting  we  had  to  make  throughout  the  journey. 
The  lower  altitude  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the  big  African  rivers 
always  tend  to  make  their  valleys  oppressive,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  heat  was  really  terrible. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  we  found  no  particle  of  shade,  so 
we  determined  to  cross  over  to  where  a  small  tree  offered  some 
protection  on  the  further  side,  leaving  Peter  to  look  after  the 
embarkation  whilst  we  looked  on.  Two  canoes  were  available, 
and  pretty  delicate  cockle-shells  they  were,  dug-outs  of  no  great 
size,  one  had  to  crawl  in  on  hands  and  knees,  whilst  the  "  boys  " 
held  the  little  matchbox  to  keep  it  right  way  up  ;  once  in  position 
no  movement  of  an  eyebrow  was  permissible  until  the  crossing 
was  accomplished,  and  the  thought  of  the  crocodiles  spoiled  the 
fun.  The  boatmen  stand  up  to  paddle,  however,  and  when  one 
gets  used  to  this  form  of  boating  a  certain  knack  in  balance  is 
acquired,  and  a  greater  sense  of  security.  I  suppose  the  river 
here  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  we  crossed  safely  over 
and  took  up  our  post  of  observation. 

We  then  found  that  we  had  made  a  grievous  error  in  leaving 
the  "boys"  to  themselves,  and  they  soon  began  to  fight  for 
precedence.  Peter  arrived  on  our. bank  with  a  bruise  as  big  as  a 
turnip  on  his  back,  and  the  man  he  had  undertaken  to  correct 
had  his  head  cut  open. 

When  most  of  the  loads  were  over,  seeing  that  there  were 
a  lot  of  geese  about,  I  went  off  along  the  bank  with  my  shot-gun, 
leaving  the  Colonel  in  charge.  Before  I  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  I  capitulated  to  the  sun,  and,  exchanging  my  gun  for  a 
white  umbrella,  struck  off  for  Saidi's  village,  where  I  arrived  after 
two  miles  of  awful  heat,  expecting  to  find  my  companion  already 
on  the  spot.  As  he  had  not  yet  come  in,  I  chose  a  good  place  for 
the  tents,  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

Sport  Along  the  River. 

It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  came  up,  thoroughly 
exhausted.  It  seemed  that  just  after  I  had  left  him  the  "  boys  " 
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capsized  one  of  the  canoes  containing  some  of  our  loads  ;  luckily 
it  occurred  close  to  the  river-bank  where  the  water  was  shallow, 
and  everything  was  rescued.  Amongst  the  things  which  thus 
got  a  ducking,  was  a  little  brown  canvas  bag  of  mine,  containing 
all  my  daily  necessaries  and  a  few  books,  but  the  canvas  being 
waterproof,  marvellously  little  water  had  entered,  though  the 
books  had  suffered  a  little. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  we  went  out  to  seek  for  game, 
directing  our  steps  riverwards.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  the  long 
grass  on  the  bank,  we  spied  a  herd  of  pookoo  drinking  from  a 
small  sandy  beach  on  the  other  side ;  they  made  a  pretty  enough 
picture  with  the  river  in  the  foreground,  and  the  setting  sun 
touching  up  the  woods  beyond.  However,  there  was  another 
side  to  the  picture,  and  I  let  drive  with  my  sight  at  200  yards. 
I  saw  the  bullet  strike  the  sand  beyond  the  one  I  had  aimed  at, 
and  knew  that  I  had  shot  over  his  back.  As  they  scampered  off 
I  got  two  more  shots  in,  and  I  felt  certain  that  one  who  stumbled 
badly  had  been  hit;  however,  the  "boys"  said  not,  and  I  didn't 
go  to  see. 

We  saw  no  more  buck,  and  after  some  execrable  shooting  at 
guinea-fowl,  returned  to  camp,  making  up  our  minds  to  stay  here 
one  more  day  and  shoot.  Before  daybreak  next  morning  we  each 
took  a  guide  from  the  village,  and  went  in  different  directions, 
the  Colonel  going  to  the  river,  which  he  intended  to  cross  and 
look  for  geese,  whilst  my  aim  was  the  four-footed  game  on  our 
side  of  the  water. 

Within  the  first  half  hour  I  saw  two  herds  of  buck,  but  could 
not  get  a  satisfactory  chance,  and  after  that  I  saw  nothing  but 
spoor.  Of  this  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  every  kind, 
more,  indeed,  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  place  before  or  since, 
although  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  not  so  much  game  on  the 
west  as  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  I  got  into  camp  again  at 
9  o'clock,  after  four-and-a-half  hours'  hard  walking ;  we  neither 
of  us  had  any  intention  of  letting  the  mid-day  sun  catch  us  out  in 
its  glare  again  in  that  place,  and  the  Colonel  arrived  soon  after 
myself.  I  had  heard  him  fire  several  shots,  and  found  that  he  had 
been  blazing  away  in  vain  at  a  flock  of  geese  at  close  quarters ; 
he  was  a  fine  shot,  but  he  was  using  a  new  lot  of  cartridges, 
which  we  had  already  suspected  of  rottenness,  and  although  he 
had  had  twelve  shots  at  birds  which  were  as  a  rule  within  thirty 
yards,  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

Native  "Views." 

However,  he  did  not  return   empty-handed,  as  he  brought 
back  a  buck  which  he  had  found  dead  not  far  from  the   spot 
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where  we  had  seen  them  the  previous  evening.  There  was  a 
bullet  through  the  neck,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  this  was  the  animal  whom  I  had  noticed  to  stumble.  The 
"  boys  "  probably  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  hit,  but  thought 
that  we  should  leave  the  place  next  day,  and  they  would  have  all 
the  meat  to  themselves.  Taking  a  small  portion  for  ourselves, 
we  gave  the  rest  to  the  "  boys,"  letting  them  divide  it  up 
according  to  their  own  ideas.  These  ideas  soon  clashed,  and 
as  we  were  sitting  quietly  at  dinner  the  most  terrific  hubbub 
of  yells  and  blows  suddenly  arose  at  the  back  of  the  tents ;  I 
ran  out,  to  find  the  whole  lot  fighting  and  swaying  to  and  fro, 
with  the  meat  in  the  middle.  They  were  too  excited  to  notice 
me  at  first  when  I  ran  into  them,  and  I  had  to  hit  out  hard  to 
stop  the  row.  Then  I  divided  it  up  according  to  my  ideas,  which 
failed,  I  am  afraid,  to  afford  much  satisfaction  to  the  bigger  men. 
I  cheeringly  promised  them  another  buck  in  the  evening,  but 
their  view  was  that  ten  pounds  of  meat  in  the  pot  were  any  day 
worth  a  whole  buck  in  the  bush,  and,  considering  their  experi- 
ence of  my  powers  of  missing,  I  could  not  blame  them  for  their 
want  of  faith. 

I  went  out  at  five  o'clock  to  redeem  my  promise,  and  again 
took  the  path  to  the  river.  After  crawling  for  some  time  along 
sandy  dykes  near  the  river,  I  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
couple  of  pookoo.  They  stopped  to  stare,  and  I  promptly  added 
another  to  my  list  of  failures  by  firing  a  shot  over  the  ram's  back. 
He  fled  immediately,  but  feminine  curiosity  detained  the  doe  for 
another  second,  and  I  knocked  her  out  with  a  bullet  behind  the 
shoulder.  She  was  stone  dead  when  we  got  to  her,  and  we  went 
on  after  the  male.  Presently  we  caught  sight  of  him  peering  at 
us  from  beneath  a  tree ;  we  could  see  nothing  but  his  head  in  the 
long  grass,  but  I  had  got  the  sighting  of  my  rifle  now,  and  fired 
pretty  confidently  at  the  place  where  I  imagined  his  shoulder 
would  be.  Not  a  movement  did  he  make,  and  I  fired  a  second 
shot,  and  yet  a  third.  After  this  he  decided  that  he  would  wait 
no  longer  for  his  mate ;  the  noise  was  giving  him  a  headache,  so 
he  leisurely  bounded  away.  Baging  in  my  heart,  I  ran  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  standing,  and  found  that  he  had  been 
looking  over  a  steep  bank,  which  had  been  hidden  from  ine  by 
the  long  grass,  so  that  my  shots  had  plunged  one  by  one  into 
mother  earth.  A  little  mollified,  I  followed  again,  but  he  never 
gave  rue  another  chance. 

More  Arrests. 

I  strolled  along  the  bank  till  dark  trying  to  get  a  shot  at  a 
crocodile,  but  the  only  one  I  saw  slid  away  into  the  water  before  I 
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could  get  my  bullet  away,  so  I  returned  to  camp  with  the  pookoo. 
We  got  in  just  after,  dark  and  found  two  askaris  there,  who  had 
followed  us  from  Fort  Jameson  with  warrants  for  the  arrest  of 
our  two  table  "  boys  "  ;  they  were  wanted  for  theft  at  Kota  Kota, 
but  whether  it  was  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  the  Colonel's 
valise  we  never  knew.  Whilst  with  us  they  had  made  themselves 
so  useful  that  we  were  very  sorry  to  lose  them,  but  there  was  no 
way  out  of  it  save  by  the  not  to  be  heard  of  plan  of  setting  the 
majesty  of  the  law  at  defiance.  Accordingly  we  delivered  them 
up,  and  they  went  with  the  same  sangfroid  which  Daniel  had 
shown ;  apparently  it  was  all  one  with  them  where  they  went,  or 
whether  they  were  at  liberty  or  in  prison.  We  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  send  letters  home  via  Fort  Jameson. 

On  the  following  day  we  made  an  early  start,  and  went 
twenty  miles  to  Mpangula's  village,  crossing  a  couple  of  small 
rivers  on  our  way.  Nowhere  have  I  felt  greater  pleasure  in 
watching  a  beautiful,  foaming,  rushing,  leaping  stream  than  I 
did  in  the  Loangwa  valley  ;  the  very  appearance  was  cooling  and 
refreshing  to  a  degree.  The  first  stream  was  the  Mkesas  river, 
and  I  crossed  this  riding  straddle  legs  on  my  machila  pole ;  a 
precarious  and  pleasantly  exciting  method,  where  one  half  hopes 
one  may  tumble  into  the  water,  a  willing  victim.  It  reminded 
me  of  childhood's  game  of  picking  oranges  off  chairs,  from  a 
position  in  a  clothes-basket,  slung  upon  a  pole  which  is  balanced 
on  the  chairs.  Only  in  this  case  the  "  chairs  "  were  moving,  and 
there  were  no  oranges.  The  second  stream,  the  Lususan  (?)  was 
close  to  the  village.  We  camped  a  little  above  the  houses  on  a 
small  hillock  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Mchinga  mountains  ten 
miles  away  ;  these  mountains  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
valley,  and  their  ascent  was  a  pleasure  which  we  looked  forward 
to  enjoying  on  the  morrow.  They  present  the  striking  appearance 
of  a  mighty  wall  rising  up  sheer  from  the  valley  as  one  approaches 
them. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  making  water-coolers  from  linen  pillow- 
cases ;  the  evaporation  through  the  linen  renders  the  water  very 
cool  and  pleasant.  Here  we  bought  three  small  native  daggers  in 
carved  wooden  sheaths,  giving,  I  think,  two  needles  apiece  for 
them ;  one  of  the  principal  uses  to  which  these  little  knives  are 
put  is  the  extraction  of  the  chigger,  or  burrowing  flea,  from  the 
toe  where  it  has  made  its  bed. 


Mountain  Climbing. 

With  the  morrow  we  saw  the  end  of  our  troubles  so  far  as 
Loangwa  heat  was  concerned.  Up  two  hours  before  the  sun,  we 
made  a  very  early  start  to  get  through  the  hard  climb  in  front  of 
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us  before  the  heat  of  the  day  began.  At  seven  o'clock  we  were 
detained  for  some  time  at  a  village  where  our  tango,  tanga  said 
that  one  of  their  brothers  had  died  of  small-pox,  and  they  wished 
to  bury  him.  I  had  never  seen  one  of  our  boys  with  small-pox,  nor 
indeed  with  any  serious  illness,  so  I  suppose  that  they  belonged  to 
this  village  and  found  him  dead  on  their  arrival ;  perhaps  they 
wanted  a  rest,  and  it  was  only  another  form  of  the  old  grand- 
mother excuse  of  the  City  clerk  on  Derby  day.  Small-pox  had 
been  a  terrible  scourge  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  natives  who 
had  been  left  alive  were  mostly  immune  now.  We  let  a  couple 
of  "boys"  stop  behind,  telling  them  to  catch  us  up  in  the 
evening. 

By  a  quarter-past  eight  we  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  and  began  our  climb.  In  places  it  was  almost  sheer, 
steps  being  cut  in  the  rock,  and  how  our  tanga  tanga  managed  it 
so  well  with  their  50  Ib.  loads  was  a  marvel ;  not  only  did  they 
get  along  all  right,  but  several  were  at  the  top  before  ourselves. 
Over  the  steeper  bits  our  plan  was  to  go  150  steps  and  then  rest 
a  minute ;  in  this  way  we  went  up  very  comfortably,  but  it  took 
us  till  10 . 30  to  reach  the  summit ;  as  we  ascended  the  air  became 
appreciably  cooler,  and  from  our  halting  places  we  got  the  most 
glorious  views  of  the  valley  below. 

A  short  way  beyond  the  summit  we  found  a  slight  depression 
with  a  stream  of  good  mountain  water,  and  here  we  decided  to 
stop.  The  "  boys  "  said  they  were  dead,  and  when  one  looked  at 
their  wretched  physique  it  seemed  a  wonder  that  they  were  alive, 
after  their  morning's  work. 

I  strolled  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  amused  myself  by  watching 
a  honey  bird,  who  thought  me  a  very  stupid  mortal  because 
I  wouldn't  climb  forty  feet  up  a  big  tree  to  get  the  honey  which 
he  promised  me  for  the  trouble.  He  twittered  and  chirruped 
and  scolded  me  finely  for  my  laziness,  but  all  in  vain. 

Thoughts  of  Livingstone. 

It  was  whilst  at  this  camp  that  the  thought  of  visiting 
Livingstone's  death-place  first  came  to  our  minds.  We  knew 
that  it  could  not  be  very  far  off  our  route  as  we  turned  north- 
west round  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  so  we  deter- 
mined to  do  our  best  to  go  and  see  the  spot.  The  suggestion 
came  to  us  naturally  enough  as  we  sat  there  in  the  sunset  hour — 
that  hour  when  Africa  most  exercises  her  charm — and  gazed  back 
on  the  country  we  had  left  behind.  Below  was  the  deep,  broad 
valley  of  the  Loangwa  bathed  in  the  dying  western  light,  with 
the  purple  shades  of  coming  night  already  gathering  fast ;  beyond 
the  valley  lay  the  long  dark  line  of  mountains,  and  two  hundred 
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miles  further  yet  were  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika,  and  the 
old  track  away  to  the  coast  by  which  explorers  of  this  country 
used  to  enter.  It  was  natural  enough  that  we  should  think 
of  the  men  who  first  had  trod  this  path,  and  first  had  entered  the 
yet  but  little-known  country  to  which  we  were  bound.  What 
was  the  history,  we  wondered,  of  that  bold  Portuguese  adventurer, 
whose  grave  had  been  found  on  the  summit  of  this  very  mountain 
range,  with  his  rapier,  bearing  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
placed  above  him  ?  His  story  is  untold,  but  the  mere  grave  is  an 
honour  to  his  country.  Of  others,  Livingstone  had  always  been 
one  of  my  childhood's  heroes,  and  here,  I  felt,  was  a  chance 
I  must  not  miss,  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  the  spot  of  which 
I  had  so  often  read ;  the  spot  where  his  "  boys  "  came  in  to  find 
him  kneeling  with  open  Bible  beside  his  bed — dead.  My  com- 
panion was  as  enthusiastic  as  myself,  and  we  determined  to  go 
there  if  it  were  possible. 

We  were  uncertain  as  to  the  exact  distance  to  Serenje,  but 
judged  that  an  extra  bit  of  walking  might  take  us  there  next  day. 
We  arose  in  the  morning  to  find  everything  dripping  with  the  dew; 
below  in  the  valley  there  had  been  next  to  none  of  this,  but  here 
it  was  very  heavy.  Soon  after  starting  we  met  the  magistrate  of 
the  Serenje  district,  Mr.  C.,  and  his  wife ;  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  villages  in  the  valley,  to  talk  about  hut  taxes,  whilst  she  was 
bound  for  England.  We  stopped  a  little  while  for  a  short 
palaver,  and  then  each  went  our  own  way  again.  Five  miles 
walking  took  us  to  the  Lusiwasi  river,  a  brawling  little  stream 
of  rare  beauty,  here  tumbling  in  masses  of  white  foam  over  great 
rocky  barriers,  there  gathering  in  still  deep  pools  of  wonderful 
clearness.  We  made  twenty-two  miles  that  day,  and  found  the 
travelling  delightfully  easy  in  this  new,  fresh  atmosphere.  .We 
were  now  on  a  plateau,  for  there  is  practically  no  descent  from 
the  summit  of  the  Mchingas  towards  the  west  until  Serenje 
is  passed,  and  then  it  is  but  gradual.  Finding  good  water  at  the 
end  of  twenty-two  miles,  and  not  knowing  how  far  we  might 
have  to  go  for  the  next,  we  stopped  there  for  the  night. 

Arrival  at  Serenje. 

I  went  out  as  usual  in  the  afternoon,  but  did  not  take  my  gun 
as  Mr.  C.  had  told  me  there  was  absolutely  no  game  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ;  natural  result  ensued — the  first  half  mile  showed 
me  a  bush  buck.  I  sent  my  "  boy  "  back  for  the  rifle,  but  the  buck 
had  business  elsewhere  and  wouldn't  wait.  I  went  quite  a  long 
way  after  this  with  renewed  hope,  down  a  broad  marshy  valley, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  the  forest  first  thinned,  and  then  dis- 
appeared towards  the  stream  which  ran  down  the  centre.  I  saw 
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nothing  more,  however,  save  a  few  partridges,  and  got  back  to 
camp  at  dusk,  to  find  that  Mr.  C.,  the  Serenje  agent,  had  heard 
of  our  approach,  and  had  come  out  to  meet  us.  He  said  that  we 
were  only  six  miles  away,  and  wanted  us  to  go  on  that  evening, 
but  as  we  were  snug  for  the  night  we  persuaded  him  to  stop  with 
us  instead.  It  was  a  new  experience  having  a  guest  with  us,  and 
fortunately  there  was  something  for  dinner.  In  the  morning  we 
arrived  at  Serenje  at  about  half -past  eight,  and  settled  ourselves 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  within  the  walls  of  a  house  again. 

ARTHUII  PEAKSON. 
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BY  W.  H.  HELM 

SOME  of  his  critics  would  have  said  that  to  call  an  article 
"  The  Methods  of  Balzac  "  was  to  offer  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
since  Balzac  and  method  were  incompatible.  They  might  have 
found  much  to  support  their  objection.  The  novelist  himself 
held  that  a  man  should  fling  himself  headlong  into  his  work  as 
Curtius  plunged  into  the  gulf.  Perhaps  the  most  pregnant 
saying  in  the  general  preface  of  1842,  wherein  the  scheme  of  the 
'  Com£die '  is  set  out,  one  fully  borne  out  by  the  novels  themselves, 
is  that  "  La  passion  est  toute  I'humamte.  Sans  elle,  la  religion, 
1'histoire,  le  roman,  1'art,  seraient  inutiles."  This  phrase  is  the 
keynote  to  the  vast  harmony  which  Balzac  composed. 

The  love  of  man  for  woman  and  woman  for  man  is,  of  course, 
"  la  passion  "  in  particular,  and  it  is  more  abundantly  displayed  in 
Balzac's  novels  than  in  those  of  any  other  writer,  quite  as 
abundantly  as  mere  lust  is  shown  in  the  work  of  Zola  or 
Maupassant.  Such  loves  as  those  of  Montauran  and  Marie  de 
Verneuil,  of  Montriveau  and  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais,  of 
Felix  de  Vandenesse  and  Henriette  de  Mortsauf,  are  indeed 
of  the  influences  that  move  the  world.  Yet  passion  takes 
other  strong  forms  in  the  '  Comedie  Humaine.'  The  passion 
of  power,  as  seen  in  Jacques  Collin  the  criminal  and  Eugene 
de  Eastignac,  the  conqueror  of  society,  of  the  artist  as  in 
'Le  chef-d'oauvre  Inconnu,'  of  the  miser  as  shown  by  old 
Grandet,  even  the  craving  for  gold  for  the  mere  love  of  that 
particular  metal,  as  by  Facino  Cane,  and  the  rarer  passion  of  the 
alchemist,  seen  in  '  La  Recherche  de  1'Absolu ' — all  are  very  fully 
analysed  and  exhibited.  The  callous  and  savage  lust  also  of  the 
enemy  of  the  race,  of  the  man  or  woman  who  preys  upon  other 
men  and  women  as  a  crafty  beast  on  its  fellow  creatures,  is 
presented  with  amazing  force  in  such  portraits  as  those  of 
Philippe  Bridau,  Maxime  de  Trailles,  Josepha,  and  Valerie 
Marneffe. 

There  are,  however,  among  the  essential  factors  of  the 
'  Comedie '  personalities  to  whom  the  word  passion  is  hardly 
applicable.  Nucingen,  who  stands  for  ever  the  crystallisation 
of  the  astute  financier,  whose  only  restriction  is  the  law,  to 
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whom  conscience  is  only  of  account  in  considering  its  effect  on 
the  conduct  of  other  men,  is  never  passionate.  Cool  and  far- 
seeing  in  his  finance,  cool  and  far-seeing  in  his  relations  with  his 
wife,  and  with  his  allies  in  exacting  tribute  from  the  world,  he  is 
driven  to  recognise  that  money  cannot  buy  affection  either  from 
wife  or  mistress,  but  the  infidelity  of  the  one  he  turns  to  account 
in  his  schemes,  and  the  costliness  of  the  other  only  troubles  him 
because  he  obtains  so  small  a  return  for  his  expenditure. 

If  passion  is  the  dominant  note  in  Balzac's  conception  of  life, 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  on  his  method. 
Buffon  distinguished  between  the  genius  which  touches  the  heart 
through  the  intelligence,  and  the  talent  of  expression  which  is 
accorded  to  all  individuals  of  strong  passions  and  quick  imagi- 
nation. Balzac  possessed  both  the  genius  and  the  talent.  The 
driving  power  of  this  rare  combination  was  such  that  he  could 
toil  for  days  without  rest,  and  with  very  little  food,  producing  in 
one  week  what  would,  in  mere  writing,  be  a  month's  work  for 
many  an  industrious  author.  When  he  had  finished  his  book  or 
his  chapter,  he  would  send  it  off  to  the  printer,  and  when  he 
received  the  proofs — first,  second,  or  third  revises — he  would 
chop  them  about,  re-write  here,  cut  out  a  little  there,  and  add  a 
great  deal  in  this  place  or  that  until  there  was  perhaps  as  much 
again  as  before,  and  the  corrections  in  the  end  cost  as  much  as 
the  first  setting.  All  this,  however,  was  not  concerned  with  the 
great  and  essential  tasks  of  building  the  body,  of  giving  life  to  its 
organs,  and  intelligence  to  its  wits,  but  with  the  refining  of  that 
body,  the  quickening  of  that  life,  and  the  sharpening  of  those 
wits.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  even  took  life  out  of  his  work,  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sainte-Beuve,  happened  when  he  re-wrote  '  La 
Femme  de  Trente  Ans.' 

No  writer  to  whom  style  was  of  the  first  importance  would 
dream  of  using  Balzac's  method  of  introducing  his  characters  to 
his  readers.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  criticism  that  characters 
should  show  themselves  by  their  actions,  and  conversation,  and 
recorded  thoughts  as  the  story  proceeds,  but  Balzac  wants  more 
than  this.  He  will  devote  fifteen  or  twenty  pages — more  on  occasion 
— to  the  topography  of  a  district,  and  we  know  our  way  about  for 
the  rest  of  the  book.  He  will  give  as  much  attention  to  a 
description  of  every  external  and  internal  characteristic  of  a  man 
or  a  woman,  their  physical  peculiarities,  beauties  and  blemishes, 
their  tricks  of  expression  and  gesture,  their  clothing,  even  to  the 
shoelaces  and  the  quality  of  the  silk  of  which  the  stockings  are 
made,  and,  when  he  has  finished  the  portraits,  we  know  their 
subjects  so  well  that,  if  we  saw  them  stepping  out  of  their  houses 
or  stepping  into  their  baths,  we  could  hardly  ever  fail  to  recognise 
them. 
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Mr.  Froude,  in  a  notable  passage  of  '  Oceana,'  touches  on 
the  affinities  and  differences  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  and  asks 
the  question,  "  Has  not  a  character  which  has  acquired  a  place  in 
the  minds  of  mankind  as  real  an  existence,  even  though  a  creature 
of  imagination  merely,  as  if  the  person  in  question  had  been  born 
with  a  material  body  and  had  lived  a  fixed  number  of  years,  and 
had  worn  clothes  and  taken  his  regular  meals,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  had  died?"  He  goes  on  to  answer  his  own  question, 
"  Ulysses,  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar  are  real  persons.  Each  of  them 
stands  with  a  clear  and  fixed  form  before  the  minds  of  all  of  us." 

To  those  who  have  lived  long  in  the  society  of  Balzac's  people 
and  met  them  again  and  again,  now  in  this  company,  now  in  that, 
they  are  as  real  as  any  historical  character  can  be.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  the  novelist's  power  of  combining  observation  and 
intuitive  knowledge  in  the  presentation  of  his  crowd  of  individual 
types,  that  we  do  actually  meet  many  of  them  in  the  flesh, 
differently  dressed,  no  doubt,  to  avoid  being  hooted  in  the  streets, 
with  their  curling  locks  cut  short  and  their  jewellery  less  abundant. 
Who  that  knows  his  '  Com6die  Humaine '  has  not  met  Gravel 
and  Matifat  and  Gaudissart  a  score  of  times,  has  not  watched  the 
dainty  steps  of  Valerie  as  she  passed  to  keep  an  assignation,  or 
the  slow  and  weary  walk  of  Josephine  Bridau,  borne  down  with 
the  misery  of  outraged  maternity  and  unrequited  devotion  ? 

Balzac  tried  continually  in  youth,  and  occasionally  in  the 
later  years  of  his  short  life,  to  attain  a  fine  style.  But  he  knew 
before  he  was  thirty  that  he  could  never  achieve  his  desire  in 
that  direction.  He  found  his  power  in  the  representation  of 
human  character,  and  in  that  he  knew  that  he  was  above 
rivalry.  His  first  and  strongest  motive  is  the  determination  to 
make  his  scenes  and  characters  stand  clearly  out.  He  will  write 
a  hundred  pages  of  introduction  if  necessary  before  he  begins  to 
develop  his  story,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  listen  to  lengthy 
expositions  of  historical  or  geographical  or  social  conditions  in 
order  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  understand  the  relations  of  the 
characters  to  one  another  and  the  milieu  in  which  they  move. 
We  may  find  that  these  immense  preparations  weary  us  some- 
times, but  if  we  go  steadily  through  with  them  they  do,  in  almost 
every  instance,  achieve  their  object.  He  demands  that  we  shall 
recognise  "  the  necessity  of  those  preparations  didactiques  against 
which  some  ignorant  and  voracious  people  protest,  seeking  for 
emotions  without  wishing  to  hear  of  les  principes  generateurs" 
desiring  "  lafleur  sans  la  graine,  V enfant  sans  la  gestation.  Is  art, 
then,  stronger  than  nature?"  Allow  him  these  liberties  and  he 
will  achieve  his  object  to  his  own  and  our  satisfaction.  He  was 
fully  aware  that,  had  it  been  possible,  it  would  have  been  better 
to  be  less  discursive. 
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Having  finished  his  descriptions,  Balzac  was  free  to  develop 
the  picture  of  whatever  phase  of  life  served  as  the  theme  of  the 
work  in  hand.  In  that  wonderfully  vivid  representation  of  a 
government  office  and  the  various  officials  and  clerks  and  officials' 
wives  and  relations,  '  Les  Employes,'  the  novelist's  power  of 
realising  types  is  seen  at  its  height.  Rabourdin,  the  too  clever  and 
industrious  official,  Baudoyer,  his  silly  and  successful  rival,  Bixiou, 
the  witty  cynic,  Poiret,  who  cannot  see  the  points  of  Bixiou's 
remarks,  the  Minister,  the  intriguing  wives  of  Kabourdin  and 
Baudoyer,  the  priests,  the  moneylenders,  the  servants  are  drawn 
with  a  precision  and  effect  that  render  the  book  the  most  vivid  of 
its  kind.  The  author,  without  forcing  the  "  situations,"  carries  on 
the  story  of  the  particular  affair,  always  on  the  whole  going  steadily 
forward,  until  the  culmination  in  the  downfall  of  Kabourdin's 
hopes  of  preferment  and  his  retirement  to  what  will  probably  be 
a  happier  existence.  It  is  so  with  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  which, 
to  speak  more  Hibermco,  form  the  backbones  of  most  of  the 
novels.  There  may  as  a  rule  be  no  wedding  bells  to  satisfy  the 
English  idea  of  a  "  happy  ending,"  no  suicide  to  gratify  the  tastes 
of  the  problematic-realistic  class  of  reader,  though  suicides  and 
wedding  bella  do  occur  at  the  ends  of  some  of  the  novels ;  but 
Balzac  almost  invariably  stops  at  the  point  where  the  interest 
culminates,  or,  as  in  '  Une  Double  Famille,'  adds  a  few  lines  of 
sequel  which  suggest  far  more  than  they  state.  In  such  touches, 
as  in  the  "  asides "  which  abound  in  his  novels,  Balzac  has 
concentrated  much  of  his  deepest  knowledge  of  human  tendencies. 

The  occasional  difficulty  of  clearly  appreciating  Balzac's 
precise  intention  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  his  French  is 
notoriously  difficult,  a  fact  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
militated  against  his  popularity  in  this  country.  Popular  in  the 
field  where  success  is  weighed  by  the  tonnage  of  the  paper  he 
never  would  be,  if  everyone  could  read  easy  French  and  his 
French  had  been  as  easy  as  that  of  '  Paul  et  Virginie '  or 
'  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes.'  To  apprehend  Balzac  it  is  necessary 
to  think  occasionally,  as  well  as  to  read,  to  remember  as  well  as 
to  think.  The  conduct  of  his  men  and  women  is  so  finely  studied, 
the  lights  and  shades  of  their  souls  so  delicately  expressed  that 
you  lose  three  parts  of  the  sense  if  you  hurry  over  the  pages  as 
you  would  over  the  latest  "  railway  "  novel.  So  little  does  Balzac 
appeal  to  the  reader  of  the  ordinary  sensational  fiction  that  he 
rarely  "  piles  up  the  agony  "  where  it  does  not  pile  itself  up  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  story.  When  one  thinks  what  opportunities 
for  curdling  the  blood  a  "  popular  "  novelist  of  our  own  day  would 
have  found  in  writing  '  Les  Chouans,'  or  '  La  Femme  de  Trente 
Ans,'  and  how  little  the  author  does  actually  dwell  on  the  more 
lurid  incidents  of  those  stirring  books,  the  width  of  the  gulf  which 
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separates  him,  in  method  as  well  as  in  intellect  and  power,  from 
the  most  successful  purveyors  of  sensation  in  fiction  begins  to  be 
appreciated.  Moreover,  the  "situations"  in  Balzac  are  not 
introduced  at  measured  distances.  For  "serial"  purposes  his 
plan  is  deplorable,  and  seeing  also  that  the  economical  publisher 
who  cut  out  all  the  chapter  headings  and  printed  most  of  the 
books  without  a  break  from  end  to  end  set  a  fashion  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  overthrow  where  Balzac  is  concerned,  the 
chance  of  '  The  Comedie  Humaine '  being  widely  enjoyed  in  this 
country,  even  if  all  the  public  elementary  schools  were  to  teach 
French  instead  of  arithmetic,  appears  somewhat  remote. 

Mr.  Henry  James,  in  that  notable  essay  on  Balzac  to  which  I 
I  have  referred  on  an  earlier  occasion,  dwells  on  the  double 
personality  in  which  the  author  is  revealed  in  the  '  Comedie 
Humaine.'  In  one  suggestive  passage  Mr.  James  writes : — 

Of  imagination,  on  one  side,  all  compact,  he  was  on  the  other  an  insatiable 
reporter  of  the  immediate,  the  material,  the  current  combination,  perpetually 
moved  bjr  the  historian's  impulse  to  fix  them,  preserve  them,  explain  them. 
One  asks  one's  self  as  one  reads  him  what  concern  the  poet  has  with  so  much 
arithmetic  and  so  much  criticism,  so  many  statistics  and  documents,  what 
concern  the  critic  and  economist  have  with  so  many  passions,  characters,  and 
adventures.  The  contradiction  is  always  before  us ;  it  springs  from  the  inor- 
dinate scale  of  the  author's  two  faces  ;  it  explains  more  than  anything  else  his 
eccentricities  and  difficulties.  It  accounts  for  his  want  of  grace,  his  want  of 
the  lightness  associated  with  an  amusing  literary  form,  his  bristling  surface, 
his  closeness  of  texture,  so  suggestive,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  akin  to  the 
crowded  air  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees. 

The  criticism  is  wholly  just.  To  the  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  '  Comedie  Humaine '  two  personal  qualities  in  the 
reader  are  essential — patience  and  reflection.  The  sentence  would 
sound  like  a  sentence  of  death  if  uttered  concerning  a  novelist  of 
the  common  type.  The  necessity  of  working  up  the  plot  step  by 
step  to  the  sensational  or  sentimental  denouement  is  not  exempli- 
fied at  all  in  most  of  Balzac's  novels.  It  is  not  that  Balzac 
ignores  the  full  possibilities  of  sensational  effects  any  more  than 
he  is  indifferent  to  the  allurements  of  "  fine  writing."  As  to  the 
sensation,  '  La  Grande  Br^teche '  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
appalling  tales  we  have,  and  the  "  execution  "  of  the  informer  in 
'  Les  Chouans '  is  hardly  less  horrible  than  the  somewhat  similar 
scene  of  the  "  execution  "  of  the  spy  in  Zola's  '  La  Deb&cle.' 

The  cynical,  but  not  altogether  heartless,  caricaturist  Jean- 
Jacques  Bixiou,  in  the  course  of  that  vivid  and  acid  narrative 
wherein  he  lays  bare  the  roots  of  Kastignac's  immense  fortune, 
makes  several  remarks  on  literary  style.  Having  described 
Isaure  d'Aldrigger,  with  her  "  fair  hair  gushing  in  bubbling 
cascades  over  a  little  head  frank  and  fresh  as  that  of  a  naiad  who 
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had  put  her  nose  against  the  crystal  window  of  her  fountain  to 
see  the  flowers  of  spring,"  he  interjects :  "  that  is  our  new  style, 
made  up  of  phrases  which  are  spun  out  like  the  macaroni  we 
were  eating  at  dinner."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  floral 
decoration  in  the  '  Comedie '  itself,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
similes. 

Balzac,  indeed,  indulged  to  an  inordinate  degree  in  rather 
far-fetched  similes,  and  has  had  many  disciples  in  this  branch  of 
learning.  The  popular  English  novelist  who  recently  described 
a  lady  in  curl-papers  as  resembling  the  figure-head  of  a  ship  with 
barnacles  sticking  to  it,  was  not  more  intemperate  in  his  fancy 
than  the  French  novelist  on  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  occasions. 
Balzac  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 

la  plaisanterie  francaise  est  une  dentelle  avec  laquelle  les  femrnes  savent 
embellir  la  joie  qu'elles  donnent,  et  les  querelles  qu'elles  inventent ;  c'est  une 
parure  morale,  gracieuse  comuie  leur  toilette.  Mais  la  plaisanterie  anglaise  est 
un  acide  qui  corrode  si  bien  les  etres  sur  lesquels  il  tombe  qu'il  en  fait  des 
squelettes  laves  et  brosses. 

Of  Valerie,  on  a  very  special  occasion  when  she  was  looking  her 
best,  both  as  to  herself  and  her  costume,  we  are  told  that  "  Elle 
ressemblait  a  ces  beaux  fruits  coquettement  arranges  dans  une  belle 
assiette  et  qui  donnent  des  demangeaisons  a  1'acier  du  couteau." 
Hortense,  when  she  had  seen  her  husband's  model  of  his  '  Samson 
and  Dalila '  for  the  female  figure,  of  which  that  same  too 
fascinating  Valerie  had  sat,  was  so  affected,  we  hear,  that  "  mille 
soup9ons  pousserent  dans  son  &me,  comme  poussent,  dans  les 
Indes,  ces  vegetations  grandes  et  touffues,  du  jour  au  lendemain." 

If  Balzac  was  often  a  little  too  free  in  his  similes,  he  was  also 
rather  careless  as  to  precise  consistency  of  dates,  in  sequence  of 
events  and  in  the  ages  of  his  characters,  and  his  arithmetical 
calculations  are  sometimes  much  below  the  standard  required 
in  the  entrance  examination  for  our  post-office  girls.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that,  after  so  many  editions,  the  most  obvious  errors 
of  this  sort  should  be  so  carefully  repeated.  If  a  misspelling  is 
corrected,  why  should  it  be  greater  sacrilege  to  correct  a  numeral  ? 

For  instance,  Balzac  tells  us,  in  '  Beatrix,'  that  the  pretty 
Fanny  O'Brien  was  twenty-one  in  1813,  and  that  in  1836  she 
was  forty-two ;  while  her  man-servant,  who  was  fifteen  when 
he  entered  the  house  in  1813,  was  also  forty-two  in  1836.  Errors 
of  memory  of  an  unusual  kind  also  occur,  as  when,  in  '  Autre 
Etude  de  Femrae,'  Balzac  makes  Horace  Bianchon  the  narrator 
on  one  page,  and  on  the  next  page  has  forgotten  this  fact,  and 
declares  that  "  a  un  geste  du  complaisant  docteur  [Bianchon]  le 
silence  regna."  A  similar  disregard  for  his  own  plan  is  seen 
when,  in  '  La  Feinrne  de  Trente  Ans,'  the  author  suddenly  "  par 
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une  matinee  de  printemps,"  turns  the  story  into  a  "  first  person  " 
narrative,  with  many  a  "  je  "  and  "  moi." 

In  sampling  the  more  tangible  faults  of  the  '  Comedie 
Humaine,'  one  must  not  forget  the  repetitions  which  often  aggra- 
vate the  ear  of  the  mind.  Such  sentences  as  "  Elle  effraye  par 
son  silence  et  par  ce  regard  profond  d'une  profonde  fixite  "  ;  or 
"  pendant  une  annee  entiere,  il  avait  soigne  la  marquise  avec  le 
devouement  le  plus  entier,"  are  trivial  blemishes,  if  blemishes  at 
all;  but  when  we  read  of  "gravures  d'Audran  encadrees  dans  des 
cadres  en  acajou,"  and  "  tapisseries  des  Gobelins  encadrees  des 
plus  inerveilleux  cadres  sculptes,"  the  effect  is  far  more  unpleasing. 

In  common  with  some  of  the  greatest  of  English  novelists 
Balzac  had  curious  ideas  on  punctuation,  and  such  illustrations  as 
the  doctor's  account  of  the  death  of  de  Marsay'e  faithless  duchess 
— "  Nous  avions  passe,  le  due  et  moi,  la  nuit  au  chevet  de  la 
mourante,  dont  la  pulmonie,  arrivee  au  dernier  degre,  ne  laissait 
aucun  espoir,  elle  avait  ete  administree  la  veille." —  are  not  infre- 
quent. The  hostile  reviewer,  in  fact,  had  an  easy  time  with 
Balzac,  and  could  fill  a  column  with  errors  of  style  judiciously 
selected.  How  easy  it  is  to  laugh  at  the  taste  of  a  novelist  who 
actually  makes  a  cultured  nobleman  say  that  his  valet  "  m'avait 
apporte  quelques  affaires,  que  je  voulus  placer  dans  ma  chambre," 
and  to  underline  "  affaires  "  in  the  quotation. 

Let  us  come  back  from  such  evident  weaknesses  of  literary 
craftsmanship  to  the  contemplation  of  Balzac's  actual  achieve- 
ment. His  subject  was  society,  his  leading  character  woman,  in 
a  hundred  forms.  Woman,  as  he  perceived,  is  not  merely  the 
counterpart  of  man.  ""When  Buffon  painted  the  lion,  he 
sketched  the  lioness  in  a  few  sentences ;  whilst,  in  human  society, 
the  woman  is  not  always  the  female  of  the  male."  The  history 
he  projected  ought  to  have  "a  triple  form";  it  would  not  deal 
merely  with  men  and  things,  but  with  men,  women  and  things. 
Human  society,  indeed,  has 

as  many  different  creatures  as  there  are  varieties  in  zoology.  The  differences 
between  a  soldier,  a  workman,  a  government  official,  a  banister,  a  loafer,  a 
savant,  a  statesman,  a  merchant,  a  sailor,  a  poet,  a  pauper,  a  priest,  are, 
although  more  difficult  to  appreciate,  as  considerable  as  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  wolf,  the  lion,  the  ass,  the  crow,  the  shark,  the  seal,  and  the 
sheep. 

Every  one  of  these  types,  human  and  animal,  is  to  be  found 
among  the  population  of  the  '  Comedie  Humaine.'  It  was  to 
paint  "la bete  humaine"  in  every  phase  of  its  life,  but  especially 
in  its  more  luxurious  lairs,  that  Balzac  set  out,  first  in  the  field  to 
attempt  the  work.  Sympathy  with  the  failings  of  man,  recog- 
nition of  the  resistless  power  of  fate,  of  heredity,  of  environment, 
are  clear  in  every  novel  from  his  pen.  It  is  in  his  belief  in  the 
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determinism  of  human  actions  that  he  stands,  in  his  treatment  of 
character  and  consequences,  the  most  apart  from  other  great 
novelists.  If  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  liken  a  hero  to  a  Greek 
god,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  effective  exponents  of  the 
fatalistic  creed  expressed  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  now  so  commonly 
exploited  in  fiction.  He  essayed  the  most  stupendous  task  that 
any  writer  has  ever  undertaken,  a  task  before  which  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer  seems  comparatively  small.  Only  we  must 
remember  that  while  Spencer  completed  the  task  he  had  set 
himself,  Balzac  died  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  Yet  he  lived  to 
achieve  immeasurably  more  than  any  other  student  or  painter  of 
social  life  has  achieved.  With  the  present  temper  and  tendencies 
of  fiction,  the  likelihood  that  Balzac's  life-work  will  be  equalled 
in  the  future  seems  about  as  great  as  that  communication  will 
be  opened  up  with  the  Martians,  or  women  in  general  become 
indifferent  to  the  fashioning  of  their  clothes. 

W.  H.  HELM. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

ALTHOUGH  in  many  cases  colonial  securities  show  some  advance 
as  compared  with  the  prices  ruling  a  month  ago,  the  changes  as  a 
rule  are  inappreciable.  The  buying  movement  with  which  1904 
closed  received  an  early  check  in  the  new  year,  and  the  markets 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  generally  have  since  been  subject  to  inter- 
mittent fits  of  depression.  The  first  depressing  influence  was  the 
pressure  of  sales  from  Germany  when  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  was 
announced  at  such  an  inopportune  moment  for  the  Russian  loan, 
then  on  the  point  of  issue  in  Berlin,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
war  is  still  a  cloud  over  the  stock  markets.  But  the  most 
effective  hindrance  to  an  advance  in  gilt-edged  securities  is  the 
anticipation  of  further  new  issues.  The  Imperial  Government 
has  started  off  with  an  issue  of  Irish  Land  Stock,  the  issue 
of  the  first  ten  millions  of  the  Transvaal  Unguaranteed  Loan 
again  seems  imminent,  and  there  are  suggestions  afloat  as  to  the 
early  funding  of  the  Floating  Debt ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  various 
corporations  only  too  anxious  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  flood 
the  market  with  their  loans.  The  baneful  effect  of  extensive 
municipal  borrowing  is  being  dwelt  upon  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  bank  meetings  now  being  held.  For  instance,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  London,  City  and  Midland  Bank  the  other  day, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  who  always  speaks  with 
authority,  that  the  municipal  expenditure  of  the  country  last 
year  exceeded  that  of  ten  years  ago  by  as  much  as  112  millions 
sterling. 

An  exemplary  Imperial  spirit  has  been  manifested  by  the 
London,  City  and  Midland  Bank  in  its  subscription  to  the  British 
Cotton-Growing  Association,  and  I  am  glad  to  record  a  highly 
satisfactory  growth  in  that  bank's  business  and  strength.  During 
1904  there  was  an  increase  of  2£  millions  in  the  deposit  and 
current  accounts,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  an  addition  of  as 
much  as  two  millions  to  the  cash  in  hand  and  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  at  call  or  short  notice.  The  accounts  now  reach  the 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED  . 
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INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

SJ%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

62,849,476 

1931 

106 

3J 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „     1  •'._.... 

52,635,384 

1948 

96 

3J 

lt 

2£  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

80f 

3^ 

M 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 

Rx.  5,538,720 

.  . 

65 

3f;* 

Various  dates. 

3I%      ii          n    1854-5 

Rx.  10,  595,  170 

.  . 

65J 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3   %      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,014,770 

1916 

58 

3p 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  It.  43. 


INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

i 
Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3J  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

£ 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
400,000 

3 

6 
5 
4 

100 
!  100 
5 
100 

90 
148 
5 
96 

4™ 
5 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 
net  earnings  ) 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

4 
5 

100 
100 
100 

100 

102 
150 
105 

127 

| 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  jH 
sur.  profits  (t)     ) 

2,436,000 

5| 

100 

126 

*A 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  %  (t)      
Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,676 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,112,900 

3f 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

139 
135 
91 
121 
106 
102 
127 
116 

119 
93 

B| 

SA 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 

200,000 
379,580 

48i 

100 
100 

156J 
97 

4i8 

South  Indian  4J  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000,000 

7i 

100 
100 

113* 

fiA 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

5* 
4 

100 
100 

103" 

108* 

»f* 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3£  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5 

100 
100 
100 

]00 

109 

94} 
97 
112 

5J 

BANES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,'); 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

10 

20 

46* 

40,000 

12 

124 

31 

413 

I 
1 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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enormous  total  of  £47,672,356,  and  the  cash  accounts  to  19  •  1  per 
cent.,  an  exceptionally  high  proportion. 

The  depressing  influences  of  the  past  month  have  not  out- 
weighed the  important  favourable  factors,  such  as  the  improve- 
ment of  both  home  and  colonial  trade,  the  ease  of  the  money 
market  and,  perhaps  the  most  favourable  of  all,  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  gold  from  South  Africa. 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  \\  Guaran- 
colonial/l    teed  by 
4%    „        {     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102J 
104J 

Mb 

[l  Apr.—  1  Got, 

4%    „        j   Britain. 

1,700,000         1913 

105| 

3i 

) 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 

2,549,100V     19o5_3t 

(  101A         3Jf    \ 

4  %      „     Regd.  Stock 

o  j4ou  ,  yooj 

(  ioij     3^B  /i  *   *y  *  ^°v< 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 

2,133,821\       1Qin 

(  102       '     3g     \ 

4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

4,  309,  315  /,       15UU 

(  102           3§     fl  *  *'ftn*    ^  July- 

3J  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,617,000     1909-34* 

101      '    3^ff       1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 

3,509,800     1910-35* 

102^         3i        li  T 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t)  i  10,138,021         1938 

^i       3A     f      n<    ^  "^y- 

2J%     „             „     («) 

2,000,000 

1947 

86          3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700         1910 
308,000         1923 

104 

112 

j 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

3tt 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

89 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

639,400 
1,890,949 

1906 
1937 

101 
86 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 
Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

482,800 
1,440,000 
1,821,917 

1934 
permanent 
1932 

100           4 
84           8T9B 
105           3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
[l  May—  1  Nov. 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 

385,000 

1923 

Do.  Si  %  Con.  Stock  . 

387,501 

drawings 

94           3^6     i  f    Jan.  —  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107           4A 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    .           300,910 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  .           389,795 

1922-28* 
1913 

101           3g 
101           3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3}  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,109,844 

1929 

1  0 

94           Si 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101           3f  f        1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

101           3  }j?       7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
107           4|         30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 

Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$84,500,000 

6 

$100 

136J 

4| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£6,678,082 

4 

100 

103 

w 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

109* 

a 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

109 

4 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

22£ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

ii 

110J 

5 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

ii 

99 

5 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

2 

n 

50 

4 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,969,794 

4 

ii 

100 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

132 

3f 

Do,  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

107J 

»ti 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

i 

Bank  of  Montreal    .     .    *.     . 

140,000 

10 

$100 

249 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

65$ 

4& 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$50 

16i 

** 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

52s.  per  sh. 

43 

7& 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

35s.  per  sh. 

10* 

50* 

3* 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

5 

a 

7 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

2$ 

7J> 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

1014 

sf 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stoak 

10l| 

4| 

38 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

91 

SH 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

80 

4 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102J 

M 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  /o            II                   II 

502,476 

1935 

109 

4 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

106 

H 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

The  improvement  of  trade  in  India  is  reflected  in  the  bank 
dividend  amounts  just  declared.  All  the  principal  banks  pay  the 
same  dividends  as  a  year  ago,  but  in  every  case  the  other  appro- 
priations are  increased.  An  Indian  light  railway,  the  Barsi,  has 
publicly  offered  £225, 000  worth  of  new  shares  for  extension 
purposes.  The  existing  short  line,  which  has  now  been  working 
for  seven  years,  has  paid  steadily  increasing  dividends.  The  new 
shares,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  enthusiastically  taken 
up ;  they  were  offered  first  of  all  to  the  old  shareholders  without 
success. 

Those  interested  in  Canadian  affairs  naturally  turn  their  atten- 
tion at  this  time  of  the  year  from  the  consideration  of  crop  results 
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and  crop  prospects  to  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  winter  in  the 
Dominion.  A  year  ago  the  railway  companies  were  suffering 
from  the  Arctic  weather  which  then  visited  the  country,  and, 
although  of  course  the  traffic  returns  of  the  railways  show  that 
even  this  year  commerce  is  considerably  hampered  by  snowfalls, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  expect  a  repetition  of  last  year's  un- 
fortunate results.  The  securities  of  the  two  great  railway 
companies  have  been  therefore  again  on  the  up-grade.  The 
reports  are  not  due  until  February,  and  the  most  complete 
particulars  of  the  half-year's  results  as  yet  obtainable  are  to  be 
found  in  the  November  revenue  statements  issued  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  For  the  first  five  months  of  the  period  the  Grand 
Trunk  shows  a  gross  decrease  of  £59,900,  but  by  means  of  the 
drastic  economy  exercised  recently  this  is  actually  converted  into 
a  net  increase  of  £6100.  The  Canadian  Pacific  net  increase  for 
the  five  months  is  $192,000. 

There  has  been  a  relapse  of  three  points  in  the  price  of 
Hudson's  Bay  shares  during  the  past  month,  the  last  land  sale 
report  serving  as  a  reminder  that  the  full  benefit  that  will  accrue 
to  the  company  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  scheme  and  the 
development  of  the  Dominion  in  other  directions  will  necessarily 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  time.  In  any  case,  the  rise  of  no  less 
than  30  per  cent,  since  last  August  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant 
some  natural  reaction. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  shared  in  the  general 
mprovement.  Land  and  mortgage  companies'  securities,  too, 
continue  to  move  in  an  upward  direction,  and  bank-shares  are 
remarkably  firm  in  tone.  It  is  unfortunate  that  extensive  bush- 
fires  should  have  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales  when  prospects 
for  the  season  were  looking  so  bright ;  but  the  news  has  had 
little  adverse  effect,  it  being  recognised  that  the  first  reports 
were  much  exaggerated.  Considerable  damage  has  been  done  in 
some  districts,  but  the  loss  is  by  no  means  general,  and  the  evil 
effects  will  have  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  good  rains  which 
have  since  fallen. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  month  in  connection  with 
Australian  finance  has  been  the  issue  of  a  oan  of  £2,000,000  by 
the  New  South  Wales  Government.  It  is  more  than  two  and 
a  half  years  since  this  State  has  ventured  on  a  public  appeal  to 
the  London  money  market,  though  it  has  in  the  meantime 
obtained  considerable  sums  here  privately  against  Treasury  Bills. 
The  new  loan  was  offered  in  4  per  cent,  ten  years  debentures 
at  the  fixed  price  of  £99  10s.  per  cent.,  and  the  money  is  required 
to  redeem  £1,000,000  4  per-cent.  Treasury  Bills  maturing  on 
1st  March,  and  £901,500  of  4  per  cent.  Bonds  maturing  on 
1st  July.  Holders  of  these  securities  were  entitled,  on  depositing 
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them,  to  preferential  allotment  of  the  new  debentures  and  to 
receive  in  cash  the  difference  of  10s.  per  cent.,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  full  accrued  interest  on  the  old  securities.  Interest 
on  the  new  issue  runs  from  1st  March,  and  payments  in  respect 
of  cash  applications  may  be  made  by  instalments  extending  to 
20th  March. 

Seeing  that  this  loan  is  mainly  a  conversion  issue  and  adds 
but  an  insignificant  sum  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  most  severe  critic  of  New  South  Wales 
finance  should  cavil  at  its  appearance.  The  loan  was  fully  under- 
written, but  it  is  known  that  the  underwriters  will  not  be 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOOTH  WALKS. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
1*7°  "  "  $ 

0  /o  ll  ll  tl 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106* 
98 
86 

sf 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%  „  1885  W 
34  %  „  1889  (t) 

4  %  n  •  • 
3  %  „  (t)  .  . 

5,428,500 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 

5,558,471 

1908-13 
1920 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 

103J 
96^ 
1024 
854 

3g 

3f 

BH 
H 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%  ,,  „  t) 
3%  „  „  t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

100 
105 
964 
85 

4 
3| 

SH 

8» 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  7 

*  /o  »  .... 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

3J%  »  ,,  (0 
3%  „  „  \t) 
3%  „  „  It) 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

100 
101 
103 

97J 
85 
85 

KXCr«C  H> 
HlHHH  H-*l-*« 
Ttl  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
ll  Apt.—  1  Oct. 

[l  Jan,—  1  July, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4%  Inscribed  .  -.  . 
3J%  ,,  (t  .  . 
3%  „  (t  .  . 
3%  „  (t  ,  . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-351 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102 
964 
85 
86 

loMiotao-w'V 
OO  CO  CO  CO 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
|l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3J  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

4%  „  „  (*j 

3  a/  .  .  h) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

98 
104 
86 

TV 

311 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

"16 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption 

ft)  Eligible  for  Jrust.ee  investment*. 
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AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 

Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  . 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

« 

nil 

4* 
nil 
4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

3 
93J 
371 
99 

89 

nil 

$ 

4 
51 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 

nil 

* 

5 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

40 
46 
101 

** 

100 
5 

5 

3 

TO 

ml 
4 
5 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%           „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.l 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

lllj 
103 

751 

4 

3$ 

n 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£740,610 

4 

100 

57* 

61! 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£2$ 
12 
nil 
5 

21J 
20 
1 
10 

64$ 
50* 

4 

81 

4| 
5} 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

4 

100 
100 

103 
101 

*« 

*A 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

33 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

3$ 

) 

Do.    Harbour    Trust) 
Comra.  5%  Bds.      ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

101£ 

3 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21f 

100 

4          J 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16t 

103 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4$%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

4| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13         100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

100 

4 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

required  to  take  up  any  portion  of  the  issue.  The  great  majority 
of  holders  of  the  maturing  Treasury  Bills  and  Bonds  have  doubt- 
less taken  advantage  of  the  favourable  terms  offered  for  conversion, 
and  allotments  to  the  general  public  will  probably  be  on  a  small 
scale.  The  fact  that  the  list  for  cash  applications  was  closed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  mentioned  in  the  prospectus 
indicates  that  a  full  subscription  was  assured.  It  is  worth  noting 
here  that  the  New  South  Wales  Government  are  raising  ^500.000 
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in  Sydney  by  the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  funded  stock,  repayable 
in  1909  at  par. 

Very  satisfactory  results  are  disclosed  in  the  report  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Australia,  covering  operations  for  the  half- 
year  ended  31st  August  last.  The  net  profits  shown  amounted 
to  £105,830,  compared  with  £115,239  for  the  previous  half-year 
and  £181,273  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1903.  At  first 
glance  this  comparison  does  not  appear  very  favourable,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  after  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  and 
during  the  years  of  severe  drought  the  Bank  made  very  liberal 
provision  for  debts  considered  to  be  doubtful.  When  the  improve- 
ment in  commercial  and  banking  business  set  in  the  Bank's 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

6  %  Bonda  ,     .     .     . 
5  %  Consolidated  Bond 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t 
3Jo%      H            H      (t 
3  %        »            H      (t 

266,300 
3           126,300 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 
6,384,005 

1 
1914 
1908       i 
1929 
1940 
1945 

Ifflx 
lOOJa- 
108 
98 
88£ 

uxe  to 

r*H-W^0001|H 

TH  Tti  00  co  eo 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(.r)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

109Z 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

103 

*tt 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf     ./ 

£2,000,000 

— 

101 

3« 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Ghristchuroh  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

\    200,000 

1926 

119J 

*i 

30  June-  -31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

104 

9A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

117$ 

*H 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs..     .     .     .     ./ 

300,000 

1920 

105 

4i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

104 

Hi 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

5 

6 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

5/6 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

91 

5f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57      / 

422,900 

1934 

106 

« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

114 

•6* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

ii 

120 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs.  .     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

105 

« 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

102J 

8ii 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
<«)  Jix  dividend, 
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profits  were  benefited  by  recoveries  on  account  of  debts  previously 
provided  for,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  element  is  not  now  so 
prominent.  However  this  may  be,  the  earnings  for  the  half-year 
under  review  are  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  allocations  on 
the  recent  scale.  A  dividend  is  declared  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
two  previous  half-years,  namely,  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  £4000 
is  contributed  to  the  officers'  guarantee  and  provident  funds, 
£10,000  is  applied  in  reduction  of  colonial  premises  account,  and 
£15,000  added  to  reserve  fund,  which  now  totals  £1,040,000. 
A  slightly  increased  balance  of  £27,134  remains  to  be  carried 
forward. 

The  growing  brightness  of  the  outlook  in  South  Africa 
generally  is  showing  its  effect  on  the  stocks  of  the  various 
colonial  governments  and  the  banks.  A  good  Transvaal  gold 
output  return  for  the  last  month  of  the  year  was  fully  expected, 
but  that  it  should  prove  so  good  as  to  make  the  year's  total  a 
"  record  "  one  was  a  genuine  surprise.  There  was  an  increase  of 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Tit].                            Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price,     i    Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

CAPK  COLONY. 

£ 

4J%  Bonds     .     .     . 

865,300 

dwga. 

103 

1&       15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 

8,733,195 

1923       i     105J 

38         1  June—  1  Deo. 

4  %  1886        „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

104*          Mi 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3*%  1886      „        (t). 
3>01886        „        (t). 

11,124,780 
7,548,086  ; 

1929-49f 
1933-43f 

95 

85} 

m 
m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 

758,700 

1919 

107 

3|         15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

3,026,444 

1937 

109 

3J         Apr.—  Oct. 

3J%        „             .     . 

3,714,917 

1939 

98 

3^g       1  June—  1  Deo, 

3% 

6,000,000 

1929-49f 

88 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

f 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

98 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  % 
Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 
Durban  4  %     ... 
Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 
Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 


223,000 

1954 

98} 

4jiff 

'  1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

1,668,550 

1953 

101 

3x« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

850,000 

1951-3 

102 

3g 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3,000,000 

1933-4 

99 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

625,000 

1949 

98} 

4 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

390,000 

1953 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

98 

5-i. 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African) 

£1,500,000 

* 

100 

94 

UI8 

41 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.l 
guar.  byB.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102 

4 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

83 

6 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

1,500,000 
80,000 

5 
6 

1 

5 

if 

Hi 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

13 

61 

133 

6T 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

¥ 

18J 

*& 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

18 

25 

86$ 

4 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

26 

T« 

South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

950,000 
4,999,038 

25 
nil 

1 
1 

2* 

Hi 

ffl- 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104 

4f 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

10 

5 

7J 

6T78 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

16J 

64 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .""•_   . 

45,000 

5 

7 

5 

7 

as  much  as  26,000  ounces  on  the  month,  and  the  inclusion  of 
nearly  8000  ounces  not  previously  declared  brought  the  total  for 
1904  up  to  362,264  ounces  of  fine  gold  valued  at  £16,054,809, 
which  is  £10,774  above  the  total  for  1898,  the  previous  best  year. 
The  monthly  output  has  not  yet,  however,  attained  the  rate 
of  production  which  immediately  preceded  the  war.  The 
following  table  gives  the  returns  for  the  past  three  years  with 
those  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  began.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  it  is  only  since  the  war  that  the  returns  have  been 
made  in  fine  ounces. 

Chinese  labour  has  been  the  subject  of  much  unsettling  rumour 


1904. 

1908.                      1902. 

1899. 

oz. 

value. 

oz. 

value.                oz.                 oz. 

January   . 

288,824 

£1,226,846 

199,279 

70,340 

431.010 

February 

289,502! 

1,229,726 

196,513 

81,405       425  '.166 

March                    308,242; 

l,309,329i     217,465 

104,127 

464,036 

April  .              j     305,946 

1,299,576 

227,871 

119,588       460^349 

May 

314,480 

1,335,826 

234,125 

£994,505       138,602 

466,452 

June  . 

308,219 

1,309,231 

238,320 

1,012,322       142,780 

467,271 

July    . 

307,840 

1,307,621 

251,643 

1,068,917       149,179 

478,493 

August 

312,277 

1,326,468 

271,918 

1,155,039 

162,750 

482,108 

September 

312,286 

1,326,506     276,197 

1,173,211       170,802       426,556 

October    . 

325,625 

1,383,167 

284,544 

1,208,669       181,439  :       19,906 

November             336,167 

1,427,947]     279,813 

1,188,571 

187,375         61,780 

December         :     362,264 

1,538,800|     286,061 

1,215,110 

196,023        73,670 

Total*.    3,779,621 

£16,054,8092,963,749 

•• 

1,704,410  |4,  256,797 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 
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lately.  There  have  been  unfounded  reports  of  a  general  strike 
and  exaggerated  stories  of  the  outbreak  of  plague,  and  on  top  of 
these  came  suggestions  that  the  Government  was  about  to  check 
the  immigration  of  coolies  in  order  to  ascertain  the  result  of  "  the 
experiment."  But,  as  a  reassuring  statement  by  Lord  Harris,  the 
chairman  of  the  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  Company,  puts  it,  it  is 
obviously  impossible  any  longer  for  the  British  Government  to 
treat  the  introduction  of  Chinese  as  an  experiment.  Beports 
arrive  from  all  sources  of  the  satisfactory  work  done  by  the  new 
labourers,  and  all  the  rumours  of  disturbance  and  riots  have 
resolved  themselves  into  squabbles  of  a  very  unimportant  character 
which  were  just  as  frequent  when  Kaffir  labour  alone  was 
employed.  The  following  table  shows  the  labour  returns  up  to 
the  end  of  the  past  year.  Considerable  shipments  of  Chinese 
have  arrived  since  the  return  was  made  up. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903* 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

April      .       , 

7,278 

4,216 

3,062 

59,280 

— 

May 

7,881 

4,659 

3,222 

62,502 

— 

June 

7,009 

5,057 

1,952 

64,454 

— 

July 

6,792 

4,584 

2,208 

66,662 

— 

August  . 

6,649 

5,083 

1,566 

68,228 

— 

September 

6,321 

6,083 

238 

68,466 

— 

October. 

7,208 

6,716 

492 

68,958 

— 

November 

6,207 

5,854 

353 

69,311 

— 

December 

5,410 

5,880 

470f 

68,841 

— 

January   1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74f 

68,707 

— 

February 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

.    69,996 

— 

March 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May 

4,844 

6,643 

l,799f 

70,778 

— 

June 

5,257 

7,178 

l,921f 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

l,563t 

67,294 

1,384 

August 

6,173 

7,624 

l,446f 

65,348 

4,947 

September 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,089 

October  . 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December    , 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,929 

Date  of  first  issue. 


t  Net  loss. 


Bhodesian  securities  have  suffered  some  set-back  on  the  dis- 
appointing report  by  the  Chartered  Company's  engineer  on  the 
alluvial  discovery  in  the  Victoria  district.  He  has  telegraphed 
that  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  gold  is  shed  gold  and  that  the 
Ancients  have  probably  taken  the  best.  He  has  only  been  able 
to  prove  the  areas  already  touched  by  the  prospectors,  and  the 
remainder  may  turn  out  to  be  of  more  value,  but  a  disparaging 
report  like  this  is  keenly  disappointing  after  the  glowing  anticipa- 
tions that  were  unofficially  indulged  in.  Against  this  depressing 
circumstance,  however,  may  be  set  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
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Khodesian  gold  output,  the  December  return  showing  another 
increase  of  2000  oz.,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  output  month  by  month  for  the  past  six  years : — 


1904.          1903. 

1902. 

1901.            1900. 

1899. 

oz.                oz.                  oz. 

oz.                  oz. 

oz. 

January 

19,359       16,245     i     15,955 

10,697           5,242 

6,371 

February 

18,673       17,090         13,204 

12,237           6,233 

6,433 

March 

17,756       19,626 

16,891 

14,289           6,286 

6,614 

April 

17,862       20,727 

17,559 

14,998           5,456 

5,755 

May 

,  19,424       22,137 

19,698 

14,469           6,554 

4,939 

June 

20,402  -     22,166 

15,842 

14,863           6,185 

6,104 

July 

24,339  ;     23,571 

15,226 

15,651           5,738 

6,031 

August 

24,669  !     19,187 

15,747 

14,734     ,     10,138 

3,177 

September 

1  26,029  '     18,741 

15,164 

13,958         10,749 

5,653 

October 

24,919  1     17,918 

16,849 

14,503         10,727     i     4,276 

November 

26,183       15,714 

15,923 

16,486     ,      9,169 

4,671 

December 

28,100       18,750 

16,210 

15,174           9,463 

5,289 

Total   .     .    267,715  '  231,872 

194,268 

172,059        91,940 

65,318 

A  considerable  addition  to  the  volume  of  Crown  Colony 
securities  may  be  expected  before  very  long  in  the  shape  of  a 
Ceylon  loan.  Application  has  been  made  to  the  Colonial  Office 
for  sanction  for  a  further  loan  of  about  a  million  sterling  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  extensive  scheme  of  railway,  irrigation  and  other 
works  lately  inaugurated. 

An  unexpectedly  good  dividend  statement  for  the  past  half- 
year  is  issued  by  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion. The  war  in  the  Far  East  has  by  no  means  adversely 
affected  the  profits.  It  would  appear,  in  fact,  that  the  bank  has 
reaped  considerable  revenue  from  its  participation  in  the  flotation 
of  the  Japanese  war  loans.  The  distribution  for  the  half-year 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

1 

Barbadoes  3$%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

,  1926-42f 

98 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45t 

87 

It 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

109x 

3§ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

95 

8J 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3*%  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

101 

31 

'  15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

107s 

BA 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3$%  ins.  (t)      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

98* 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (i)     .  / 

600,000 

1940 

97 

8& 

i  1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

106 

3i 

'  1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (<) 

512,295 

,  1929-54f 

98J 

3is 

i  1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

m 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

:  1926-441 

89 

'  15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

80,000 

Div.  £4 

76 

** 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period 
(i)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 
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EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


:     Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

i     Number  of 

for  last 

Price 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
,,        Unified  Debt  .     .           .      . 

£7,982,100 
£55  971,960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

99& 
105 

3 

33 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

6 

10 

26 

Bank  of  Egypt      ....           . 

30  000 

14 

12* 

36J 

4  1 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 

is  to  be  a£2  10s.  per  share  against  £2  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1903,  $1,000,000  is  added  to  the  reserve  funds  against  only 
half  that  amount  last  year,  $200,000  is  written  off  premises 
account,  whereas  nothing  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose  a 
year  ago,  and  still  the  amount  carried  forward  has  been  increased. 
The  reserve  will  now  stand  at  the  substantial  sum  of  $18,000,000, 
say  £1, 800,000.  The  price  of  the  shares  has  risen  half-a-dozen 
points  on  the  month  to  76,  but  even  at  that  price  they  yield 
as  much  as  5-^y  per  cent. 

TRUSTEE. 

January  21st,  1905. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron, 


VOL.  IX.  MARCH,  1905.  No.  50. 

NOTES   OF   THE   MONTH 

THE    TRANSVAAL    CONSTITUTION 

IT  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for  granted  that  Lord  Milner  will 
not  vacate  his  post  of  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa  and 
Governor  of  the  Transvaal  until  the  official  statement  regarding 
the  particulars  of  the  new  Constitution  to  be  granted  to  that 
colony  has  been  made.  In  other  words,  not  until  the  new 
Constitution  has  been  promulgated.  That  this  event  cannot 
long  be  delayed  is  an  open  secret.  It  may  take  place  at  the  end 
of  this  month  or  be  postponed  till  mid-April.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Lyttelton  is  busy  upon  the  draft  which  the  Attorney-General, 
Sir  Kichard  Solomon,  has  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  Cabinet.  The  Transvaal  community  is  also  occupied 
in  presenting  the  High  Commissioner  with  their  views  on  the 
subject,  and  these  views  it  may  be  assumed  are  duly  cabled  to 
Downing  Street  together  with  Lord  Milner's  remarks  as  to  their 
bearing  on  the  draft. 

The  British  section  is  divided  into  two  divisions— those  desiring 
immediate  responsible  government  and  the  Progressives,  com- 
prising the  majority  of  the  British  population,  who  support  Lord 
Milner  in  advising  the  Colonial  Secretary  that  representative 
government  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  requirements  of  the 
colony.  The  first  division  forms  a  fairly  strong  minority :  it  is 
anti-Milner  and  an ti- capitalist,  and  bears  traces  of  Boer  inspira- 
tion. The  Progressive  policy  accords  with  the  precedents  of  Natal 
and  the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  doubly  justified  when  one  remembers 
VOL.  IX.—No.  50.  H 
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Judge  Hertzog's  attempt  to  organise  the  Orange  Biver  Colony 
Boers  at  Brandfort  and  ex-President  Kruger's  last  letter.  If 
further  proof  be  necessary  to  indicate  the  danger  of  responsible 
government  at  this  stage  we  have  it  in  the  experience  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  where  half  a  century  passed  before  a  Progressive 
majority  was  obtained  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Moreover, 
no  practical  object  can  be  gained  from  opposing  the  Progressive 
programme,  seeing  that,  as  Lord  Milner  himself  states,  it  is  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  "  to  introduce  repre- 
sentative institutions  to  precede  the  grant  of  a  full  measure  of 
self-government." 

The  Boers  form  a  solid  opposition  to  the  Progressive  policy, 
and  profiting  by  the  difference  of  opinion  within  the  British 
ranks  are  refusing  to  co-operate  with  the  Administration  unless 
immediate  responsible  government  is  given  both  to  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony.  This  declaration  was  determined 
on  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  people  of  England  to  the  Boer 
side.  And  that  it  has  not  been  without  influence  on  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  is  shown  by  the  prophecy  made  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  at  Queen  sferry  that  the  Government 
scheme  would  cheat  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  out  of  the  power 
over  their  own  affairs  which  an  intelligent  community  ought 
to  have.  Sir  Henry  also  finds  himself  agreeing  with  General 
Botha  that  the  new  Constitution  should  be  given  to  the  Orange 
Eiver  Colony  as  well  as  to  the  Transvaal.  But  this  change,  to 
judge  from  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
not  for  one  instant  to  be  considered. 

Apparently  two  parties  in  the  colony  desire  immediate  self- 
government;  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  responsible 
government  demanded  by  the  Boers  and  that  asked  for  by  a 
section  of  the  British  community  are  one  and  the  same.  As 
I  shall  presently  show,  the  Boers  desire  to  avoid  the  restrictions 
that  the  more  progressive  element  would  wish  to  see  incorporated 
with  self-government.  In  reality  what  General  Botha  wants  to 
do  is  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  Instead, 
then,  of  promoting  an  agitation  in  favour  of  what  cannot  be,  I 
strongly  advise  that  portion  of  the  Transvaal  community  which 
has  enrolled  itself  under  the  banner  of  the  Eesponeible  Govern- 
ment Association  to  abandon  its  present  attitude  and  direct  its 
influence  towards  an  alliance  with  the  Progressives  and  so  mak« 
certain  of  a  British  majority  in  the  new  governing  body. 

In  an  able  speech  made  some  time  ago  Mr.  Abe  Bailey,  who  in 
the  absence  of  Sir  George  Farrar,  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader 
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of  the  Progressive  Party,  taking  the  returns  of  the  last  census, 
reminded  his  audience  that  these  figures  gave  approximately  a 
population  of  fourteen  Dutch  to  ten  British  in  the  Transvaal. 
And  as  experience  had  showed  him  that  87£  per  cent,  of  the 
Dutch  voted  against  47£  per  cent,  of  the  British,  the  conclusion 
he  arrived  at  was  that  the  strength  of  the  Boer  vote  compared 
with  that  of  the  British  might  for  electioneering  purposes  be  con- 
sidered in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.  Assuming  a  Parliament  of 
thirty-six  in  the  new  Government,  one-third  rtominated  and  two- 
thirds  elected,  this  meant  that  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-four 
elected  members  would  be  Dutch.  Two  things,  therefore,  are 
necessary  to  prevent  this  position  from  arising,  one  to  lessen  the 
number  of  legislators,  the  other  to  find  some  means  to  impress 
on  the  British  population  the  absolute  necessity  of  recording 
their  votes.  The  adjustment  required  as  to  the  number  of 
members  seems  to  have  been  made  seeing  that  it  is  now 
commonly  understood  that  the  new  Constitution  will  contain 
only  thirty  members — one-third  nominated  and  two-thirds  elected. 
And  Mr.  Bailey  has  taken  the  other  matter  in  hand  by  forming 
an  organisation  with  head  branches  at  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg 
and  subordinate  branches  in  every  ward  and  village  throughout  the 
Colony,  power  being  given  in  each  case  to  elect  their  own  com- 
mittees, which  means  that  the  organisation  will  work  on  demo- 
cratic lines. 

Briefly  the  Progressive  programme  is  one  vote  one  value — no 
extra  representative  value  to  be  given  to  the  country  vote — single 
member  constituencies,  and  automatic  redistribution  of  seats. 
As  regards  collateral  matters  the  adoption  of  voters  in  place  of 
population  is  urged  as  the  basis  of  representation,  and  the  in- 
corporation in  the  executive  of  members  from  the  elected  element. 
In  placing  this  programme  before  the  people  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  leaders  will  profit  by  the  lessons  learned  in  the  Cape 
Colony  during  the  recent  general  election,  and  so  shape  their 
programme  as  to  appeal  to  Boer  and  Britisher  alike,  thereby 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  a  division  on  racial 
lines.  The  Progressives,  however,  have  to  meet  a  formidable 
organisation  on  the  Boer  side  known  as  the  Het  Volk  (the 
Transvaal  Bond)  with  General  Botha  at  its  head,  and  Mr.  Schalk 
Burger,  late  Acting  State  President  of  the  Transvaal,  and  other 
Boer  leaders,  including  General  Beyers,  holding  various  port- 
folios. It  is  difficult  to  tell  exactly  the  lines  upon  which  the 
Het  Volk  is  working,  but  the  inflammatory  speech  delivered 
by  General  Beyers  at  Pietersburg  leaves  no  doubt  that  racial 
antagonism  is  to  be  a  prominent  plank  in  the  Boer  political 
platform. 

H  2 
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No  definite  statement  has  been  made  on  the  franchise,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  as  wide  as  possible,  and 
every  voter  on  the  First  Volksraad  burgher  roll  before  the  war  will 
probably  find  himself  enjoying  his  old  political  privileges.  The 
Boer  leaders  favour  manhood  suffrage,  and  argue  that  the  qualifi- 
cation proposal  of  the  Progressives  would  exclude  numbers  of 
people  in  the  towns  and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  rural  districts. 
But  on  this  point  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord 
Milner,  who  maintains  that  the  distance  separating  manhood 
suffrage  from  a  low  property  qualification  is  of  little  practical 
importance.  His  idea  is,  I  believe,  to  enfranchise  every  white 
man  having  an  independent  livelihood,  thus  giving  the  vote  to 
about  eighty  per  cent,  of  adult  men — a  high  proportion  even  in 
the  most  democratic  countries.  One  vote  one  value  seems  a 
very  proper  arrangement^  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  real 
objection  can  be  raised  against  the  proposition.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  this,  however,  is  the  problem  of  the  country  districts. 
In  the  Cape  Colony  a  custom  has  grown  up  of  favouring  the 
people  in  the  back  blocks,  and  a  powerful  section  in  the 
Transvaal  desires  to  see  this  custom  continued  in  the  new 
Constitution. 

That  the  Het  Volk  opposes  one  vote  one  value  I  need  hardly 
say,  the  Boer  aim  being  immediate  responsible  government  and 
the  retention  of  the  old  electoral  districts,  which  means,  that  as  the 
Boers  predominate  in  the  country  divisions  they  would  secure  a 
continuing  advantage  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who  are 
mostly  British.  It  has  been  stated,  with  what  authority  I  cannot 
say,  that  the  Imperial  Government  may  possibly  sanction  a 
proposal  to  give  one  member  to  every  1200  voters  in  the  country 
districts  and  one  member  to  every  1500  voters  in  town  districts. 
Such  a  step,  I  need  hardly  point  out,  would  be  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  Progressive  view,  and  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  success  of  the  British  party  at  the  polls.  The  only  just  way 
of  arranging  the  electoral  districts  is  on  terms  of  equality,  and  if 
to  this  be  added  single  member  constituencies,  all  should  be  well. 
As  to  the  automatic  redistribution  of  seats,  the  Boer  leaders 
demand  that  the  matter  be  left  over  until  the  colony  possesses 
responsible  government ;  but  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  British 
section  of  the  community,  and  with  the  example  of  the  difficulties 
met  with  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  redistribution  obstacles  at  home, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  including  the  automatic  principle 
in  the  new  constitution. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Sir  Richard 
Solomon  is  said  to  favour  additional  voting  power  for  the  country 
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districts,  to  be  opposed  to  automatic  distribution  and  representa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  votes,  and  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
agitation  for  immediate  responsible  government.  His  approaching 
visit  to  England  is  therefore  regarded,  in  Progressive  circles, 
more  in  the  light  of  a  mission  on  behalf  of  the  Boers  than  as  a 
member  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  coming  over  to  discuss 
with  the  Colonial  Secretary  the  draft  constitution.  In  any  event, 
it  is  well  that  Sir  Richard  should  have  the  opportunity  of  placing 
his  views  personally  before  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  he  may  rest  assured 
that  whatever  point  he  has  to  urge  will  receive  the  consideration 
it  deserves  from  so  high  an  authority. 

Lord  Milner  is  himself  favourable  to  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion being  voters,  not  population,  his  views  on  the  point  agreeing 
with  those  of  the  Progressives.  With  a  voters'  basis  an  annual 
revision  could  be  conveniently  made,  but  if  the  basis  be  population 
the  only  index  of  the  electorate  would  be  the  census  taken  once 
in  ten  years.  An  important  matter  to  bear  in  mind  is  the  represen- 
tation of  the  native  population  and  the  non-qualified  whites.  So 
large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  must,  of  course,  find  represen- 
tation, and  the  question  is  whether  a  voter's  basis  will  adequately 
represent  the  interests  of  the  non-voters,  or  whether,  if  that  be 
not  the  case,  the  nominated  element  in  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment would  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  meet  the  onerous  duties 
of  their  trust.  As  in  the  case  of  automatic  redistribution,  the 
Boers  are  opposed  to  the  suggested  change  of  basis,  and  desire 
to  postpone  any  such  innovation  until  the  days  of  responsible 
government.  Despite  the  repeated  attacks  on  the  heads  of 
departments  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Executive  will  be  deprived 
of  their  assistance,  at  the  same  time  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood that  a  certain  number  of  portfolios  will  be  given  to  leading 
men  outside  the  Government  ranks,  thus  affording  the  elective 
portion  of  the  Legislature  a  voice  in  the  Executive  Council. 
This  is  done  in  several  Crown  Colonies,  and  found  to  work  well 
and  give  general  satisfaction. 

Before  the  election  takes  place  Lord  Milner  will  have  retired 
from  the  position  he  has  filled  with  such  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  Empire,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
British  section  of  the  white  community  will  have  to  guide  them 
in  the  approaching  campaign  the  advice  and  experience  of  men 
like  Sir  George  Farrar  and  Mr.  Abe  Bailey.  Sir  George  has 
worked  long  and  loyally  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Milner  since 
we  took  over  the  new  Colonies,  while  Mr.  Bailey  gained  invaluable 
experience  at  the  Cape,  where,  as  Dr.  Jameson's  right  hand,  he 
practically  secured  the  return  of  the  Progressives  to  power  in 
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that  Colony.  Mr.  Bailey,  too,  is  Afrikander  born,  and,  like 
Mr.  Cecil  Khodes,  has  many  friends  among  the  Dutch,  qualities 
which  alone  make  him  an  invaluable  addition  to  Transvaal 
politics.  As  Lord  Milner  has  pointed  out,  the  change  in  the 
Government  involves  no  restriction  on  the  present  powers  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  ultimate  veto  of  the  Crown  remains  whether 
a  Government  be  representative  or  responsible,  but  is  only 
intended  to  apply  to  measures  infringing  the  rights  of  British 
subjects. 

Altogether  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  a  period 
of  representative  government  will  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  fuller  measure  of  responsibility  which,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  promise,  must  eventually  come,  and  that  with- 
out any  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Boers.  That  the  Bond  may  be 
expected  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Het  Volk  in  this  matter 
is  apparent  from  Mr.  Bailey's  speech  when  bidding  farewell  to 
his  old  Cape  Colony  constituency,  Barkley  West.  Dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Transvaal  interests  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Cape  Parliament  the  Bond  would  probably 
bring  forward  a  motion  supporting  the  plea  for  the  immediate 
granting  of  responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Eiver  Colony.  They  would  introduce  it  ostensibly,  he  said,  for 
the  peace  of  South  Africa,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  their  political  influence  and  control  throughout  the 
new  Colonies.  He  believed  no  extraneous  support  was  necessary 
for  bringing  about  responsible  government  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Kiver  Colony,  for  he  felt  confident  that  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  they  would  gradually  slide  into  full  responsible 
government  in  the  Transvaal  as  the  Colony  grew  ripe  for  the 
complete  administration  of  its  own  affairs. 

To  give  responsible  government,  without  an  interregnum, 
would  be  altogether  contrary  to  precedent,  and  as  this  has  never 
been  done  in  the  case  of  any  other  British  colony,  I  see  no  special 
reason  for  departing  from  an  invariable  rule  in  order  to  assist  the 
political  aspirations  of  the  Boer  element  in  the  Transvaal.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  the  new 
Colony  is  to  be  treated  in  every  way  with  a  liberal  hand ;  in  fact, 
all  the  advantages  of  a  self-governing  community  are  to  be 
granted  to  the  Transvaal,  except  the  one  matter  of  an  immediate 
administration  entirely  elected  by  the  people.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  To  give  away  at  the  polls  what  it  has  cost  the 
Empire  so  much  in  blood  and  treasure  to  secure  would  be  an  act 
of  folly  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  likely  to  commit.  Generous 
treatment  for  the  Boers  we  are  all  desirous  of  seeing,  but  if  British 
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supremacy  is  to  be  maintained  in  South  Africa  we  must  ensure  a 
British  majority  for  some  time  to  come  in  the  Government  of 
the  Transvaal.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  in  the  Transvaal  than  the  determination  of  the 
Het  Volk  to  work  on  racial  lines.  As  I  understand  the  Pro- 
gressives, they  in  no  way  desire  to  see  the  election  fought  on 
racial  lines,  their  aim  being  to  minimise  all  party  differences  and 
to  form  a  strong  administration,  with  Britain  and  Boer  working 
side  by  side,  but  with  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  British — the 
only  administration  that  can  successfully  fuse  the  two  races  and 
establish  mutual  confidence. 

On  this  matter  Mr.  Bailey's  remarks  to  his  old  constituents 
are  specially  pertinent.  "  Some  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  the  great 
racial  struggle  commenced  between  Mr.  Khodes,  representing  the 
British  ideal,  and  Mr.  Kruger  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  representing 
the  Dutch  ideal.  The  struggle  commenced  in  Bechuanaland, 
where  Mr.  Rhodes  was  determined,  even  going  to  the  extent  of 
calling  in  the  Warren  expedition,  to  prevent  the  Boer  Eepublic 
extending  from  east  to  west.  He  was  for  the  moment  successful. 
The  way  to  the  north  was  clear.  Under  a  silent  compact 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  allowed  to  develop  the  north,  and  whilst  he  was 
so  occupied  Mr.  Hofmeyr  was  busy  working  for  the  Dutch  ideal 
in  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Rhodes  hoped  that  with  the  development 
of  the  north  would  come  a  great  influx  of  Britishers,  and  given 
a  British  electorate  in  the  Transvaal  he  hoped  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bond  to  establish  a  large  dominion  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambesi.  But  what  was  the  result  ?  Mr.  Kruger  and  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr were  much  too  clever  and  ingenious  for  him.  While 
Mr.  Rhodes,  with  his  single-hearted  devotion  to  British  interests, 
was  developing  the  north,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Bond,  was  quietly  and  silently  occupied  in  gerrymandering  the 
constituencies  in  Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Kruger,  on  his  part,  erected 
barbed-wire  entanglements  which  obstructed  the  Uitlanders  in 
their  endeavours  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  in  1892 
made  it  practically  impossible  for  any  Britisher  ever  to  become  a 
Transvaal  citizen.  This  absolutely  undermined  Mr.  Rhodes's 
scheme." 

"  The  Uitlander  population,  finding  themselves  in  the  position 
of  helots,  resolved  upon  revolution,  and  as  an  incident  in  this 
revolution  came  the  Raid,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Republics 
declaring  war  upon  England  in  the  endeavour  to  establish 
their  supremacy,  which,  by  their  dogged  persistency,  careful 
strategy,  complete  organisation,  and  untiring  patience,  they 
almost  succeeded  in  doing.  During  the  years  that  preceded  the 
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war,  we  were  witnesses  of  that  great  racial  struggle  in  which 
the  principal  actors  were  giants  in  character,  and  heroes  in 
devotion  to  their  respective  ideals.  The  war,  and  the  subsequent 
developments,  altered  the  whole  position.  Both  those  great  men 
are  dead,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  two  great  white  races  who 
were  represented  by  their  ideals  to  work  hand  in  hand  for  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa,  such  a  prosperity  as  in  the 
whole  course  of  her  history  she  has  never  before  enjoyed.  Both 
British  and  Dutch  must  sink  all  minor  ideals,  and  work  together 
for  the  establishment  of  a  great  united  people,  and  so  long  as 
British  supremacy  is  not  endangered,  each  race  should  be  allowed 
to  develop  its  own  national  characteristics."  These  are  the  true 
and  only  lines  to  work  upon,  and  I  commend  Mr.  Bailey's  very 
excellent  and  terse  review  of  the  racial  struggle  in  South  Africa 
to  all  who  desire  to  see  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  South  Africa. 


£>/?.    JAMESON'S    PROGRAMME 

No  longer  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Dr.  Jameson  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  At  first  the  Bond  was  dead  against 
him,  but  his  singular  tact  and  judgment,  coupled  with  strength 
and  charm  of  manner,  have  disarmed  his  former  foes,  and  now 
with  the  entire  Dutch  community  more  or  less  on  his  side,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  statesmen  in  South  Africa.  That  he  has 
well  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all  parties  is  very  generally  admitted, 
and  while  racial  difficulties  and  party  jealousy  must  always  exist, 
it  is  generally  recognised  that  Dr.  Jameson  has  a  better  grip  of 
what  the  Afrikander  wants  than  anyone  else  in  the  colony. 
Taking  the  helm  at  a  period  when  the  ship  of  State  was  well- 
nigh  on  the  rocks,  he  has  shown  himself  a  skilled  navigator. 
Not  only  has  he  brought  his  vessel  safely  to  port,  but  he  is 
putting  on  board  a  very  useful  cargo  which  should  yield  a  good 
return  during  the  approaching  session.  To  come  into  power  at  a 
time  when  the  colony  was  sorely  depressed  financially  was  most 
unfortunate.  To  use  Dr.  Jameson's  words,  "  not  merely  was  the 
cash  balance  nil,  but  there  were  the  extraordinary  commitments 
of  the  Government  against  practically  all  the  liquid  assessments 
of  the  colony." 

In  the  circumstances  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  retrench- 
ment should  be  the  watchword,  and  the  study  of  economy  became 
the  Premier's  work  and  pastime  for  some  months  after  the  present 
Government  came  into  power.  At  first  hope  ran  high  in  the  new 
Cabinet  that  increased  taxation  might  be  avoided,  but  this 
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enthusiasm  did  not  last  long ;  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
best  and  safest  policy  was  to  grasp  the  nettle  without  further 
hesitation.  From  the  day  he  took  office  Dr.  Jameson  determined 
he  would  see  that  the  colony  paid  its  way,  that  the  colony  should 
not  live  upon  its  capital,  but  upon  its  interest.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  no  part  of  the  new  policy  to  stop  national  development, 
and  yet  until  Parliament  gave  authority  any  fresh  taxation  was 
impossible.  Accordingly  other  means  of  raising  revenue  had  to  be 
found,  and  the  Government  was  practically  forced  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  emoluments  of  Civil  Servants  and  to  raising  the 
railway  rates.  These  forms  of  retrenchment,  severe  as  they  are, 
are,  I  understand,  merely  temporary  measures,  and  immediately 
the  depression  is  relieved  the  Premier  has  promised  that  the 
status  quo  shall  be  restored.  The  Civil  Servants  are  bearing  their 
part  in  a  very  patriotic  manner,  but  the  community  in  general  did 
not  receive  the  increase  in  the  railway  rates  with  quite  the  same 
generosity.  The  matter,  however,  has  been  adjusted  by  reducing 
the  charges  on  the  branch  lines  while  retaining  the  increase  on 
the  main  line. 

The  principle  underlying  all  the  new  taxation  has  been  to  tax 
the  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  in  all  legislation  past  or  in  contem- 
plation this  principle  has  been  maintained.  By  the  help  of  the 
Bond  wine  farmers  an  Excise  Bill  was  passed,  it  being  generally 
recognised  that  there  was  no  intention  of  threatening  the  industry, 
but  by  every  means  to  foster  it.  Opponents  of  the  measure  said 
that  it  would  lower  the  value  of  brandy,  but  results  have 
proved  their  error,  and  in  spite  of  gloomy  prognostications,  the 
grant  to  the  brandy  fanners  has  brought  about  a  rise  in  brandy  of 
thirty  shillings  per  leaguer.  In  imposing  taxation  every  care  has 
been  taken  not  to  handicap  colonial  industries  and  manufactures 
or  agriculture.  To  avoid  interfering  with  these  sources  of  develop- 
ment it  was  decided  to  levy  an  income  tax,  the  minimum  income 
available  for  taxation  being  fixed  at  ;G1000,  and  as  only  fifteen 
thousand  out  of  the  half  million  people  in  the  colony  will  have  to 
pay  the  tax,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  new  levy  is  being  very 
widely  applied,  while  of  the  entire  sum  thus  collected  the  De 
Beers  Company  pay  half. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  diamond  tax  which  the  Government 
has  in  contemplation.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a 
movement  in  favour  of  taxing  diamonds,  but  taxation  of  this  kind 
contravenes  in  a  way  the  settled  policy  of  the  Government  not  to 
tax  any  natural  product  of  the  soil.  Of  course,  the  movement 
was  primarily  directed  against  De  Beers,  but  there  are  other 
diamond  mines  near  Kimberley,  as  well  as  many  hard  working, 
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industrious  men  who  make  their  living  by  alluvial  digging,  while 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  De  Beers  are  already  reached  by 
the  income-tax,  which  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  produc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  the  policy  of  the  Jameson 
Cabinet  that  the  extra  taxation  should  only  fall  on  the  rich,  so 
in  all  likelihood  diamonds  will  be  taxed,  though  if  the  Premier's 
intimation  be  followed  no  direct  tax  will  be  imposed,  but  a  tax 
will  be  levied  on  profits.  Another  important  Bill  carried  last 
session  was  the  Compensation  Act,  which  affected  the  entire  com- 
munity. In  all  thirty-seven  Acts  were  placed  on  the  Statute-book 
of  the  colony.  Not  a  bad  record  for  a  session  of  ninety  days' 
duration. 

The  details  of  the  Compensation  Act  are  being  settled  by  a 
commission,  and  another  commission  appointed  immediately  after 
Parliament  rose  was  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  is 
investigating  the  whole  system  from  top  to  bottom.  During  the 
recess  the  question  of  agriculture  has  also  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  A  commission  has  been  appointed  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  it  is  proposed  to  frame  a  Bill  on  their 
report.  In  fact,  agriculture  and  education  will  probably  be  the 
questions  that  will  receive  first  consideration  when  Parliament 
meets  this  month.  An  education  measure  has  also  been  drafted 
by  Colonel  Crewe,  dealing  only  with  primary  education.  As  Dr. 
Jameson  remarked  when  referring  to  the  Bill  a  few  weeks  ago, 
"  The  most  important  section  of  education  in  this  country  is 
primary  education,  and  what  we  feel  is  that  we  should  not 
overlook  the  primary  with  the  secondary  and  so  defeat  both." 
The  principles  underlying  the  Bill  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
Premier's  own  words :  "  Compulsory  education  where  possible 
and  free  education  where  necessary."  But  as  in  this  and  all 
countries  education  proposals  are  always  dangerous,  there  is 
likely  to  be  much  discussion  on  the  Bill  when  it  comes  before 
parliament. 

As  regards  the  native  question,  two  measures  were  introduced 
last  session,  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  Taxation 
Bills  they  had  to  be  dropped.  One  was  to  give  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Glen  Grey  Act, 
another  to  the  recommendations  on  the  Native  Locations  Act. 
These  will  probably  be  reintroduced  after  amendment  to  meet 
the  report  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Commission,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  States,  which  has  been  inquiring  into  the 
native  question  as  it  affects  the  whole  area  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
Other  matters  engaging  the  Cabinet  are  railway  construction 
and  the  institution  of  a  general  Appeal  Court  for  South  Africa. 
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Dr.  Jameson's  general  policy  is  that  the  railways  in  the  Cape 
Colony  shall  be  used  as  a  means  of  development  for  the  country 
and  not  as  a  means  for  revenue,  therefore  any  revenue  derived 
from  this  source  will  go  either  in  reduction  of  rates  or  the  further 
development  of  railway  undertakings.  Consequently  no  Eailway 
Bills  are  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  coming  session.  The 
position  of  the  Midland  Line,  however,  is  far  too  serious  to  be 
left  alone.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  this  line  has  been  unduly 
penalised,  or  perhaps  the  better  way  of  expressing  it  is  to  say 
the  line  is  handicapped  by  the  ocean  freight  rates.  But  if 
the  injustice  is  removed  in  one  place  it  must  be  removed  in 
another. 

Dr.  Jameson  is  shortly  to  place  his  views  on  this  matter  before 
a  conference,  when  his  suggested  solution  of  the  problem  will 
probably  assist  in  solving  another  important  railway  matter,  that 
of  Delagoa  Bay.  It  would  be  foolish  not  to  recognise  that 
Delagoa  Bay  has  at  present  the  advantage  of  the  other  routes 
from  the  standpoint  of  distance,  and  therefore  Portugal  must  be 
invited  to  the  conference,  and  all  three  questions  settled  at  the 
same  time.  Notwithstanding  the  depression  the  Government  is 
undertaking  a  detailed  survey  of  the  colony  where  lines  are  not 
at  present  contemplated.  The  Bill  dealing  with  an  Appeal  Court 
will  probably  be  framed  on  the  report  of  the  conference  of  all  the 
Attorney-Generals  of  South  Africa.  Already  there  is  a  Customs 
union  ;  with  a  railway  union,  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and  a  universal 
policy  for  the  native  question  established  it  should  not  be  long 
before  a  postal  and  telegraph  union  follows.  Then  with  the 
contemplated  united  action  as  regards  defence  the  federation  of 
the  South  African  States  will  be  practically  accomplished.  In 
this  direction  Dr.  Jameson  is  working,  and  seeing  the  progress 
made  the  end  should  not  be  so  very  far  distant. 


THE   TYRANNY  OF  AUSTRALIA 

For  years  past  the  people  of  the  Motherland  have  placed 
implicit  faith  in  the  motto  "Advance,  Australia  !  "  The  familiar 
words  have  greeted  us  at  frequent  banquetings,  where  the  praises 
of  the  colonies  have  been  sung  by  enthusiastic  audiences.  To 
question  the  right  of  our  kinsmen  oversea  to  the  use  of  the  motto 
would  have  seemed  to  question  Australia's  claim  to  its  birth- 
right. Alas  !  all  is  now  changed.  The  Commonwealth  legisla- 
tion has  destroyed  the  connection  between  the  Australian  com- 
munity and  the  motto  which  has  been  theirs  for  generations. 
Ever  since  the  apathy  of  the  electorate  gave  the  Labour  Party 
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the  whip  hand  in  the  first  Federal  Parliament,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, Australia  has  been  receding.  And  if  things  do  not  soon 
mend  not  only  will  the  legislative  mistakes  find  their  corre- 
sponding answer  in  Australian  trade,  but  the  finance  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  shaken  to  its  foundation.  A  few  months 
since  I  called  attention  to  the  dangerous  progress  that  State 
Socialism  is  making  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  The  article  was 
much  commented  on  in  the  Australian  Press,  and  while  the 
facts  were  not  denied,  the  opinion  was  expressed  in  more  than 
one  important  quarter  that  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  Labour  Party  ruled  Australia. 

Such  criticism  with  a  Labour  Cabinet  in  office  seemed  to  me 
hardly  convincing,  but  if  the  Labour  Party  does  not  rule  Australia 
who  does?  Who  is  responsible  for  stopping  the  weekly  mail 
which  has  been  one  of  Australia's  greatest  boons?  That  the 
Australian  Post  and  Telegraph  Act  of  1901  is  the  direct  cause  of 
the  tyranny  we  all  know,  since  it  is  in  pursuance  of  a  section  of 
this  enactment  that  no  mail  contract  can  be  entered  into  by  the 
Australian  Government  unless  it  includes  the  condition  that  only 
white  labour  is  employed  on  the  ship  carrying  the  mails.  But 
who  passed  the  Act  ?  Was  it  not  Sir  Edmund  Barton's  Cabinet  ? 
And  how  came  this  about  ?  Was  it  not  due  to  pressure  from  the 
Labour  Party?  To  obtain  their  support  Sir  Edmund  and  his 
colleagues  thought  it  no  harm  to  set  back  the  sugar  trade  of 
Queensland  for  many  a  long  year  and  to  expose  the  islanders 
to  all  kinds  of  perils  on  being  compulsorily  deported  to 
their  places  of  origin.  "The  White  Australia"  cry,  emanating, 
I  think,  in  South  Australia,  found  a  ready  exponent  in  Mr. 
Kingston,  one  of  Sir  Edmund  Barton's  trusty  lieutenants,  and 
himself  a  South  Australian  statesman.  Mr.  Kingston,  until  re- 
moved from  the  active  sphere  of  politics  by  failing  health,  set 
himself  the  congenial  task  of  championing  the  Labour  interest. 
Well  schooled  in  a  colony  which  by  its  selfish  policy  prevented 
the  opening  up  of  the  Northern  territory  by  the  Chinese,  Mr. 
Kingston  became  an  easy  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Labour 
members,  who  desired  to  see  the  Kanakas  ousted  from  the  sugar- 
cane fields  of  Queensland  and  the  Indian  coolies  dismissed  from 
the  ocean  liners. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  this  cry  of  a  White 
Australia  is  a  movement  set  on  foot  to  prevent  the  coloured  man 
from  intermarrying  with  the  white  woman.  There  never  was 
any  fear  of  that — at  least,  not  to  an  extent  which  was  likely  to 
have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  well-being  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  From  first  to  last  the  cry  was  a  Labour  movement  cry 
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got  up  to  maintain  a  rate  of  wages  which  meant  lessening  output 
and  obstructing  development.  To  the  ordinary  Australian  it  can 
be  a  matter  of  no  concern  whether  the  steamship  companies 
continue  to  do  what  they  have  always  done,  namely,  to  employ 
Indian  coolies ;  but  to  the  Labour  Party  such  employment 
infringes  the  so-called  principles  of  their  policy,  a  policy  born 
and  matured  in  the  narrow  interests  of  Labour,  instead  of 
for  the  real  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  The  Labour 
Party  in  Australia  cares  only  for  the  present.  Their  aim 
is  to  make  Labour  interests  the  predominating  interests  of 
Australia,  and  their  avowed  intention  is  to  replace  the  old 
order  of  things  by  a  new  order  of  things  under  which  all 
property  will  become  State  property  and  individuality  will  be 
entirely  stamped  out. 

The  evil  consequences  of  legislating  on  so  unsound  a  basis  is 
known  and  felt  by  a  very  large  section  of  Australians,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  in  some  States  to  check  the  power  of  the  Labour 
Party  by  preventing  their  candidates  being  returned  at  the  polls. 
But,  unfortunately,  too  much  licence  has  already  been  given,  and 
this  process  of  checking  is  proving  a  much  more  arduous  task 
than  was  anticipated.  Let  us  hope  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
weekly  mail  will  bring  home  to  Australians  generally,  as  it  must 
bring  home  to  Australian  statesmen,  the  folly  of  coquetting  with 
any  section  of  voters.  If  it  does  this  it  may  prove  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  and  the  lesson  so  hardly  learned  may  be  the  means  of 
returning  members  at  the  next  Federal  election  whose  sole 
interests  will  not  be  themselves  and  their  wages,  but  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  Australia  and  the  Empire. 

Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  once  familiar 
clause  in  wills,  where  the  money  of  the  testator  was  left  to  be 
invested  in  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  clause  contained  the  provision,  "  excepting  Ireland." 
Not  many  days  ago  I  was  told  that,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
Socialistic  legislation  in  Australia,  in  more  than  one  instance 
a  testator  had,  when  leaving  his  instructions  by  will  as  to  invest- 
ment, excepted  Australia.  It  took  a  considerable  time  to  get 
parliamentary  sanction  for  trustees  to  invest  in  Colonial  Stock ; 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  all  that  work  were  thrown  away 
by  giving  too  loose  a  rein  to  the  Labour  Party  in  Australia.  It  is 
not  that  the  country  is  not  good  enough  security ;  we  all  know 
the  value  of  Australian  soil.  Moreover,  the  railways  are  State 
property,  and  therefore  investors  are  doubly  secure.  What,  how- 
ever, upsets  the  investing  public  is  the  knowledge  that  whether 
the  Labour  Party  rules  Australia  or  whether  it  does  not,  what- 
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ever  party  be  in  power,  in  order  to  keep  in  office  that  party 
is  always  ready  to  make  terms  with  the  Socialists.  No  more 
telling  example  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  this  alliance  exists 
than  the  statute  which  has  deprived  the  trading  community 
in  both  hemispheres  of  a  regular  correspondence.  If  the  Act 
in  question  be  not  amended,  the  credit  of  the  country  will 
suffer,  and  financial  assistance,  so  essential  to  development,  may 
be  withheld. 

Nor  must  the  Commonwealth  stop  here.  Another  Act  must 
also  go.  I  allude  to  the  sister  Act,  which  fosters  this  absurd 
policy  of  restriction.  Not  only  are  coloured  people  forbidden 
under  certain  pains  and  penalties  to  land  in  Australia  without 
permission,  but  men  and  women  of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  if 
going  out  under  contract  to  labour,  are  refused  by  the  Australians 
the  hospitality  of  a  country  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
inheritance  as  it  is  of  the  Australian  born.  Even  a  lady  desiring 
to  take  her  maid  to  settle  with  her  in  Australia  cannot  do  so  under 
the  Labour  Contract  Law  without  a  special  permit;  while  if  a 
would-be  colonist  were  to  land  in  Australia  bringing  with  him  his 
own  farm  servants,  by  the  law  of  the  country  he  alone  would  be 
allowed  to  land.  The  farm  servants  must  be  turned  back  at  the 
port  of  entry.  Specially-skilled  labour  is,  I  believe,  still  welcome, 
but  then  it  must  be  skilled  labour  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be 
found  anywhere  in  Australia.  One  sympathises  with  a  desire  to 
prevent  the  dumping  on  Australian  shores  of  men  and  women 
like  the  alien  immigrants  who  flock  to  this  country  from  Eussia 
and  Poland ;  but  surely  the  healthy,  able-bodied  Briton  has  a 
right  to  expect  not  only  a  landing  but  a  warm  welcome,  instead 
of  being  regarded,  as  he  is  regarded  and  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
land  to  be  regarded,  as  an  "  undesirable." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  women  of  Australia  are  taking 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  political  freedom  and  anti-restriction. 
Only  the  other  day  a  deputation  from  the  Women's  Political 
Association  went  to  Mr.  Keid,  while  presiding  over  the  conference 
of  Premiers  at  Hobart,  and  protested  against  the  deportation  of 
the  Kanakas,  at  the  same  time  urging  the  repeal  of  the  white 
labour  section  in  the  Postal  Act  and  that  portion  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  labourers  under 
contract.  Mr.  Reid,  as  he  has  done  before,  assured  the  ladies  of 
his  personal  sympathy,  and  gave  them  the  same  advice  that  I 
have  done,  namely,  to  return  members  favouring  their  views. 
This  answer  was  all  the  more  deserved,  as  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  female  vote  being  cast  in  the  Labour  interest  that  Labour 
secured  so  great  an  advance  on  their  former  representation  in  the 
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Federal  Parliament.  The  tyranny  of  the  Australian  Labour 
Party  has  over-stepped  the  mark ;  it  has  passed  the  bounds 
of  discretion,  and  we  Britons  at  home  look  to  Britons  oversea 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  put  their  house  in  order.  It 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  shut  the  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 
An  empty  exchequer  is  not  filled  unless  one  has  the  wherewithal 
to  fill  it. 

THE  EDITOE. 
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AN   ANGLO-GERMAN   UNDERSTANDING 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

MUCH  ado  about  nothing.  Such,  I  think,  must  have  been 
the  comment  made  by  the  great  mass  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
when  they  learnt  the  other  day  how  public  opinion  in  Germany 
had  been  seriously  disquieted  by  rumours  that  England  enter- 
tained nefarious  designs  of  employing  her  maritime  supremacy  in 
order  to  crush  the  development  of  the  Fatherland  as  a  Naval 
Power.  To  us,  the  idea  that  any  British  Government  could  ever 
have  contemplated  an  aggressive  war  against  Germany,  a  war  in 
which  we  had  much  to  lose  and  little  or  nothing  to  gain,  seemed 
too  manifestly  absurd  to  call  for  any  refutation.  The  Continental 
point  of  view,  however,  is  fundamentally  different  from  our  insular 
point  of  view;  and  I  am  unable  to  accept  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  what  the  French  would  call  the  "  Lee  incident,"  that  the 
alarm  occasioned  in  Germany  by  the  Eastleigh  speech  was  a  mere 
wilful  attempt  to  pick  a  quarrel,  a  querette  d'Allemand,  to  use  a 
French  phrase,  by  accusing  England  of  entertaining  any  notion 
of  destroying  the  German  fleet  before  its  strength  had  become 
formidable. 

Not  to  know  Mr.  Lee  may  argue  oneself  unknown.  But  at 
the  risk  of  writing  myself  down  a  nobody,  I  can  honestly  say 
that,  till  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  utterly  unaware  of  this  gentle- 
man's existence,  still  less  was  I  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Member  for  Fareham  was  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  I  referred 
at  once  to  that  compendium  of  knowledge, '  Whi taker's  Almanack,' 
and  there  learnt  that  the  Minister  in  question  was  Civil  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  this  capacity  was  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  £1000  a  year.  "When  Sydney  Smith  was  asked  what  were 
the  duties  of  an  archdeacon,  he  replied  :  "To  discharge  Archi- 
diaconal  functions."  In  like  fashion,  if  I  were  asked  to  define 
the  duties  of  a  Civil  Lord,  I  could  only  suggest  that  his  duty 
was  to  discharge  the  functions  of  Civil  Lordship.  I  have  a 
general  impression  that  he  is  a  sort  of  fifth  wheel  in  the 
Admiralty  coach,  and  that  whatever  his  exact  functions  may  be, 
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they   are   more   in   harmony   with   prudent    silence    than  with 
imprudent  utterance. 

Among  the  many  things  in  our  institutions,  which  foreigners 
find  it  difficult  to  understand,  not  the  least  difficult  is  the  status 
of  our  Parliamentary  Ministers.  Every  Member  of  Parliament 
who  holds  office  under  Government  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
though  not  in  the  same  sense  as  a  Minister  of  the  Cabinet.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  a  Minister  holding  such  a  position  as  that  of  a 
Civil  Lord,  has  no  more  to  do  with  determining  the  policy  of  the 
ministry  than  he  has  with  the  movements  of  the  Celestial 
bodies.  Probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  newspaper  readers  in 
this  country  was  aware  that  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
made  a  speech  to  his  constituents,  till  news  reached  England 
that  his  speech  had  created  profound  excitement  in  Germany. 
Byron  was  said  to  have  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famous.  In  like  fashion  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  woke  up  one  morning 
to  find  himself  a  personage  of  European  notoriety.  The  passage 
in  the  Eastleigh  speech,  which  roused  the  susceptibilities  of 
Germany,  runs,  according  to  the  version  of  jts  author — who  ought 
to  know  best — as  follows :  "  The  British  fleet  is  now  prepared, 
strategically,  for  any  conceivable  emergency,  for  we  must  assume 
that  all  Foreign  Naval  Powers  are  possible  enemies.  Owing  to 
the  growth  of  new  Naval  Powers,  we  have,  unfortunately,  more 
possible  enemies  than  formerly,  and  we  have  to  keep  an  anxious 
eye  not  only  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  but  the  North 
Sea  as  well." 

The  statement  that  the  British  fleet  is  everything  the  heart  of 
man  could  desire  is  a  stock  common-place,  which  every  naval 
authority  thinks  it  his  duty  to  utter,  so  long  as  he  holds  any 
official  position  in  our  naval  administration.  Mr.  Lee  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  having  said  what  every  one  of  his  predecessors  has 
invariably  said  in  the  past,  and  what  every  one  of  his  successors  is 
certain  to  say  in  the  future.  The  latter  portion,  however,  of  the 
passage  above  quoted,  seems  to  my  mind  an  error  of  judgment  as 
as  well  as  an  outrage  on  good  taste.  The  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
new  Naval  Power,  which  has  sprung  into  existence  of  late  years, 
is  Germany  :  and  if  we  are  bidden  to  keep  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
North  Sea,  Germany — and  Germany  alone — must  be  the  possible 
enemy  against  whose  hostility  we  have  got  to  make  ready.  If  words 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  their  ordinary  sense  this  is  what  Mr.  Lee 
meant  to  say.  If,  as  he  now  assures  us,  he  simply  intended  to 
state  as  a  general  proposition  that  a  war  with  any  one  of  the 
Naval  Powers  was  always  a  conceivable  contingency,  he  was  so 
infelicitous  in  the  language  he  employed  in  stating  a  self-evident 
truism,  that  I  should  urge  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  preserve  a 
discreet  silence  in  future. 

VOL.  IX.— No.  50.  i 
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There  is  no  necessity  for  me,  or  anyone,  to  say  that  the  con- 
tingency to  which  Mr.  Lee  alluded  is  not — and  is  never  likely 
to  be — taken  into  serious  consideration  by  any  British  Govern- 
ment,  any   British    party,   or  any   leading    British    statesman. 
My  object  in  referring  to  this  untoward  utterance  is  to  suggest 
that,   though    the    inference    drawn  from  it  in  Germany   was 
utterly  devoid  of  foundation,  yet  the  fact  of  such  an  inference 
having  been  drawn  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  the  British  public 
seems  to  imagine.    Mr.  Lee,  I  must  repeat,  is  not  only  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  he  is  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     He  was  parlia- 
mentary private    secretary  to   Mr.  Arnold   Forster  when    that 
gentleman  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  before  his 
elevation  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War.     Mr.  Lee 
may  fairly  be   credited  abroad  with  being  in   the  confidence  of 
the  heads   of  our  army  and  navy.     It  was  not,  therefore,  un- 
natural for  the  German  public  to  look  upon  him  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  our  military  and  naval  administrations.     What  is  more 
important  is  that  the  tone  of  popular  opinion  in  England,  as 
expressed  by  that  section  of  the  British  press  most  familiar  to 
German  readers,   has   long    been    distinctly  unfriendly,   if    not 
actually  hostile,  to  Germany.     I  have  alluded  more  than  once 
to  this  subject  in  previous  articles.     All  I  need  assert  is  that,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  Eussia  and  Japan, 
several  of  our  leading  metropolitan  newspapers  and  their  pro- 
vincial satellites  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  imputing  breaches 
of  neutrality  to  Germany,  of  accusing  her  of  disloyalty  in  her 
relations  with  Japan,  and  of  insinuating  that  the  deliberate  end 
and  aim  of  her  tortuous  policy  have  been  to  injure  and  discredit 
England. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  German 
policy  to  keep  on  friendly  relations  with  Eussia.  So  long  as 
the  Dual  Alliance  remains  in  force  Germany  cannot  afford  to 
offend  Eussia.  Her  neutrality  throughout  the  war  has  been  a 
benevolent  neutrality  as  towards  Eussia.  In  exactly  the  same 
way  our  British  neutrality  has  been  a  benevolent  neutrality 
towards  Japan.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hereditary 
ties  between  the  Hohenzollern  and  the  Eomanoff  dynasties  and 
the  military  traditions  of  the  two  northern  empires  have  tended 
to  bias  German  sympathies  in  favour  of  Eussia.  But,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  Germany  must  look  at  all  foreign 
questions  from  the  point  of  view  which  finds  favour  in  England, 
I  fail  to  understand  why  we  should  consider  the  pro-Eussian 
proclivities  of  Germany  as  offences  to  Great  Britain.  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  these  reiterated  charges  of  disloyalty  on  the 
part  of  Germany  and  of  concealed  enmity  towards  England 
which  appear  day  after  day  in  the  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
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Times,  and  which  are  copied  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  by  our  provincial  papers,  have  had  a  very  marked  effect 
in  creating  ill-will  towards  England,  not  so  much  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  as  of  the  German  people.  This  system  of 
mutual  pin-pricking  is  fatal  to  a  good  understanding  between  two 
nations  who  have  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either 
of  them  has  with  any  other  European  country.  It  also  tends  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  feeling  in  both  countries  which  may  easily 
prove  injurious  to  their  respective  interests. 

Both  parties  to  this  international  controversy  are  to  blame, 
but  I  think  Germany  has  better  cause  than  England  to  complain 
of  the  hostile  criticisms  which  have  been  exchanged  between  the 
two  countries.  The  outcry  against  the  Boer  war,  which  was 
raised  so  universally — and  as  I  hold  so  unreasonably — in  the 
Fatherland — was  to  a  great  extent  justified  by  the  denunciations 
by  English  Liberals  of  the  "  methods  of  barbarism  "  by  which, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  followers, 
the  war  had  been  conducted.  The  German  predictions  of  our 
failure  to  defeat  the  Boer  armies,  being  a  foregone  conclusion, 
were  only  repetitions  of  the  forebodings  expressed  by  the  organs 
of  our  pro-Boer  Liberals  ;  and  we  can  hardly  make  it  a  grievance 
if  the  German  press  followed  the  lead  of  the  British  Opposition. 
Moreover — a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked — our  great 
wealth,  our  maritime  supremacy,  our  free  institutions,  our  im- 
munity from  attack  owing  to  our  insular  position,  and  our 
consequent  escape  from  the  necessity  of  enforcing  conscrip- 
tion or  of  keeping  up  enormous  standing  armies,  excite  the 
not  unnatural  jealousy  of  Continental  nations.  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  a  considerable  discount  must  fairly  be  deducted  from 
the  expressions  of  ill-will  towards  England,  which  of  late 
have  found  numerous  supporters  in  Germany,  and  especially  in 
South  Germany. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that  because  in  the  Father- 
land the  Crown  possesses  a  personal  authority  not  altogether 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  parliamentary  government,  public 
opinion  as  expressed  by  parliament  has  no  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  policy  of  the  Empire.  Every  German  chancellor, 
since  the  days  of  Prince  Bismarck,  has  had  to  study  the 
views  of  the  Reichstag  as  well  as  the  wishes  of  the  Court. 
In  consequence,  the  German  Government  cannot  afford  to  run 
counter  to  popular  sentiment  in  Germany.  A  similar  excuse 
can  hardly  be  made  for  the  sort  of  crusade  against  Germany 
conducted  by  a  section  of  the  British  Press,  which  professes,  not 
altogether  without  justice,  to  represent  the  intellect,  the  culture, 
and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain.  Apart  from  a  not  unintelligible 
dislike  on  the  part  of  British  workmen  to  seeing  certain  trades 
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and  manufactures  almost  monopolised  in  this  country  by  Teutonic 
immigrants,  and  to  finding  that  many  of  our  own  manufactures 
are  undersold  in  our  own  markets  by  goods  "  made  in  Germany," 
there  is  no  sentiment  of  general  hostility  entertained  by  the 
British  public  towards  their  German  kinsfolk.  I  have  no  great 
belief,  personally,  in  sentimental  effusions  of  international  good- 
will, but  I  do  assert  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  normal  relations 
between  England  and  Germany  to  preclude  cordial  co-operation 
in  support  of  common  interests.  It  is  exactly  because  I  believe 
that  such  co-operation  may,  under  conceivable  contingencies, 
become  of  vital  importance,  that  I  deprecate  so  strongly  the 
anti-German  spirit  which  characterises  no  small  portion  of  the 
press  of  England. 

The  matter  in  question  is  one  on  which  plain  speaking  is 
desirable,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  plainly.  I  think  most 
people  will  agree  with  me  that  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
cannot  be  protracted  much  longer.  One  of  the  two  belligerents 
must  at  no  distant  date  find  itself  unable  or  unwilling  to 
carry  on  an  unequal  contest,  and  in  that  event,  whichever 
way  the  fortune  of  war  may  have  determined  the  campaign  in 
Manchuria,  the  position  of  England,  as  the  ally  of  Japan,  must 
inevitably  become  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  Supposing  Eussia  to 
win  the  day  and  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  so  onerous  as  to  threaten 
the  independence  of  Japan,  it  would  be  impossible  for  England, 
with  any  respect  to  her  own  dignity,  or  with  any  regard  to  her 
own  interests,  to  allow  our  ally  to  be  sacrificed  without  making  an 
effort  to  secure  her  independence.  Yet  as  things  stand,  we  cannot 
count  on  any  first-class  Power,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  supporting  England  in  the  defence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Eising  Sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Japan  wins  the 
day,  our  position  would  be  one  of  even  greater  difficulty.  In 
all  probability,  Eussia  will  propose  the  convocation  of  an  Inter- 
national Conference  to  discuss  the  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  Con- 
ference, to  both  of  the  belligerents.  This  proposal  is  absolutely 
certain  to  be  supported  by  France ;  and,  if  the  relations  between 
Eussia  and  Germany  remain  what  they  are  at  present,  it  is  equally 
certain  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Government  of  Berlin.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  that  Japan,  if  she  should  prove  to  be  the 
victorious  belligerent,  may  decline  to  submit  the  terms  of  peace 
between  herself  and  her  antagonist  to  the  consideration  of  an 
international  congress,  but  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  she 
would  hesitate  to  place  herself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe,  and  would,  however  reluctantly,  consent  to 
take  part  in  such  a  conference,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  she 
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must  not  be  asked  to  accept  any  terms  which,  in  her  opinion  and 
that  of  her  ally,  did  not  safeguard  the  interests  and  aspirations 
in  defence  of  which  she  had  entered  on  the  war  with  Bussia.  If 
this  is  so,  the  duty  of  supporting  Japan,  either  in  refusing  to 
enter  the  congress  or  of  making  it  an  absolute  condition  of  her 
so  entering  that  she  should  not  be  recommended  to  deprive 
herself  of  the  fruits  of  her  hard-won  victories,  would  of  necessity 
devolve  upon  England. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  only  binds 
England  to  coine  to  Japan's  assistance  in  the  event  of  any  great 
Power  joining  Eussia  in  an  attack  on  the  island  kingdom.  If, 
therefore,  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a  sudden  close,  our 
liabilities  under  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  would  be  nominally 
at  an  end.  Nor  is  such  a  contingency  so  improbable  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  It  is  true  we  have  the  most  positive  assurances 
from  the  highest  quarters  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
Eussia  consent  to  recall  her  troops  from  Manchuria  till  she 
has  defeated,  if  not  annihilated,  the  armies  of  Japan.  If  the 
Czar  and  his  ministers  adhere  to  this  determination,  the 
battle  must  manifestly  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  A  very 
slight  acquaintance,  however,  with  Eussian  history  shows  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  her  professions  and  her  per- 
formances. It  is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we  were  assured 
from  the  self-same  quarters  that  Port  Arthur  would  never 
surrender,  that  the  heroic  garrison  would  die  in  the  last  ditch 
before  capitulating,  and  that  their  gallant  commander  was  re- 
solved to  perish  with  all  his  soldiery  sooner  than  lower  his  flag. 
We  now  discover  that  the  defence  of  Port  Arthur,  whatever  else 
it  may  have  been,  was  by  no  means  heroic,  and  that  General 
Stoessel,  his  officers,  and  his  troops,  far  from  dying  in  the  last 
ditch,  surrendered  the  stronghold  committed  to  their  care  long 
before  there  was  any  military  necessity  for  their  so  doing.  History 
is  apt  to  repeat  itself :  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  cards  that 
Eussia,  after  having  pledged  herself  by  all  her  gods  to  continue 
the  war  till  she  has  succeeded  in  crushing  Japan,  may  suddenly 
discover  that  higher  interests  than  those  involved  in  the  Man- 
churian  campaign  require  the  return  of  her  armies  to  Europe. 
If  so,  Muscovite  statesmanship  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  carry 
out  a  policy  based  upon  the  principle  that,  "  vowing  she  would 
ne'er  consent,  consented." 

Already  the  Japanese,  in  anticipation  of  such  a  contingency 
as  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  advocating  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  British  alliance,  after  peace  is  concluded.  An 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
would  obviously  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  former  power.  It  is 
to  my  mind  no  less  obvious  that  it  might  prove  an  even  greater 
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advantage  to  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  use  in  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  hard  fact,  that  by  our  attitude  with  regard  to  the  war 
we  have  intensified  the  hostility  which  Russia  has  for  generations 
entertained  towards  England.  The  Russian  nation  is  convinced, 
with  or  without  justice,  that  Japan  would  never  have  dared  to  go 
to  war  if  she  had  not  been  assured,  under  certain  eventualities,  of 
the  armed  support  of  England.  The  vanity  of  the  Russian 
nation  is  flattered  by  the  theory  that  the  defeat  of  her  army  and 
her  navy  is  due,  not  to  the  superior  military  resources  of  Japan, 
but  to  the  covert  support  of  the  greatest  of  naval  Powers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  hold  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  Russia 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  India,  while,  with  their  wonted 
ignorance  of  other  countries,  they  are  convinced  the  Russian 
armies  would  be  welcomed  as  deliverers  by  the  native  races 
subject  to  British  rule.  I  often  notice  in  the  French  papers 
advice  tendered  to  England  to  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  Russia  through  the  friendly  offices  of  France.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  advice  is  altogether  disinterested.  At  all  events,  it 
overlooks  the  permanent  obstacle  to  any  cordial  co-operation  be- 
tween England  and  Russia.  The  British  Empire  represents  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  popular  self-government,  religious  toleration, 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  reign  of  law  and  justice,  everything  in 
fact  which  is  expressed  by  the  word  progress.  The  Russian 
Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  autocracy,  servile  obedience 
to  a  despotic  ruler,  corrupt  administration,  religious  intolerance, 
degraded  superstition,  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  materially,  the  persecution  of  all  sects  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
everything  in  fact  which  is  embodied  in  the  word  reaction. 

Between  two  contiguous  empires,  one  representing  progress, 
the  other  representing  reaction,  there  can  be  no  permanent 
peaceful  understanding.  Sooner  or  later  the  two  antagonistic 
Powers  must  come  into  collision.  The  real  danger  the  British 
Empire  has  to  fear  is  not  the  Yellow  peril,  but  the  Slav  peril ; 
and  Japan,  by  her  war  with  Russia,  has  been  fighting  not  only 
her  own  battle,  but  that  of  England.  These  are  the  bottom 
facts  which  ought  to  regulate  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

Whether  it  would  be  wise  or  unwise  for  England  to  renew 
her  formal  alliance  with  Japan,  supposing  the  existing  agreement 
to  lapse  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  is  a  question  which 
can  only  be  answered  by  persons  cognizant  of  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy,  a  cognizance  to  which  I  make  no  pretension  ;  of  this 
much,  however,  I  am  confident,  that  even  if  we  have  no  formal 
treaty,  the  sort  of  partnership  which  exists  at  present  between 
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England  and  Japan  ought  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity.  Our 
interests  in  the  Far  East  are  identical.  We  are  both  partisans  of 
the  open  door :  we  are  both  opponents  of  any  aggrandisement  of 
Eussia  at  the  cost  of  China.  It  is  therefore  our  interest  as 
well  as  our  duty  to  secure  to  Japan,  after  the  war  is  over,  any 
advantages  she  may  have  acquired  by  her  successful  campaign. 

Though  I  regard  an  ultimate  conflict  between  England  and 
Eussia  to  be  certain  under  present  conditions,  I  do  not  regard  it 
as  likely  to  occur  for  some  time  to  come.  My  view  as  to  the 
probability  of  Eussia  bringing  the  war  to  an  abrupt  end  is  founded 
on  the  belief  that  Eussia  is  so  disorganised  by  maladministration 
and  corruption  throughout  her  vast  dominions,  extending  as  they 
do — or  more  correctly  speaking  did — from  Warsaw  to  Port  Arthur, 
as  to  render  any  rapid  reorganisation  of  her  military  and  adminis- 
trative system  an  utter  impossibility.  Moreover,  her  first  object 
after  the  termination  of  active  hostilities  between  herself  and 
Japan  would  obviously  be  to  bring  about  the  meeting  of  an 
International  Congress,  which  might  render  the  terms  of  peace 
less  onerous  than  they  would  be  otherwise. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  Japan 
attends  a  Congress  she  would  have  grave  cause  to  fear  that  the 
bias  of  the  Conference  will  be  in  favour  of  Eussia.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  take  into  account  the  considerations  which  will,  if 
I  am  rightly  informed,  dispose  most  of  the  great  Powers  to  use 
their  influence  in  order  to  render  the  terms  of  peace  as  little 
distasteful  to  Eussia  as  possible.  France  has  every  reason  for 
doing  her  best  to  aid  Eussia.  She  has  the  strongest  interest  in 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close,  and  therefore  she  will  naturally 
oppose  any  concessions  demanded  by  Japan  too  onerous  for 
Eussia  to  accept  even  at  the  risk  of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  sentimental  enthusiasm  for  Eussia,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  France  when  the  Dual  Alliance  was  formed,  has 
lost  its  first  ardour.  Still  the  policy  of  the  French  Government 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  French  nation  are  enlisted  on  behalf  of 
Eussia. 

During  the  war  France  has  strained  the  observance  of 
neutrality  to  close  upon  breaking  point  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
despatch  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  In  like  fashion  we  may  be  sure  that 
during  the  Conference  France  will  exert  every  influence  in  her 
power  to  assist  Eussia  as  against  Japan.  Austria  has  little 
personal  interest  in  the  Far  East :  but  in  the  present  state  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  and  in  view  of  the  agitation  prevailing  throughout 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  she  has  the  strongest  motives  for  avoiding 
any  breach  of  the  Eusso-Austrian  compact  under  which  the 
Eastern  question  is  kept  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Italy 
is  only  concerned,  as  an  interested  spectator,  in  the  war  now  waging 
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in  the  Far  East ;  and  it  is  intrinsically  improbable  that  she  would 
take  any  active  part  in  support  of  Japanese  contentions  which 
might  be  distasteful  to  her  two  partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance, 
Austria  and  Germany.  Supposing  the  relations  of  Germany 
to  her  neighbours  should  remain  the  same  when  the  Conference 
meets,  as  they  are  to-day,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  her 
government  will  be  anxious  to  make  the  conditions  of  peace  as  little 
burdensome  to  Russia  as  is  consistent  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  defeat. 

There  is  a  strong  antecedent  probability  that  an  attempt  may 
be  made  at  the  Congress  to  deprive  Japan  of  the  fruit  of  her 
hard-earned  victories  by  the  same  Powers  who  combined  to  take 
from  her  the  possessions  she  had  acquired  in  her  campaign 
against  China.  The  task  of  defending  the  cause  of  Japan  will 
therefore  fall  in  the  main  upon  England,  assisted  it  may  be  by 
the  moral  force  of  the  United  States,  whatever  that  force  may 
be  worth.  If  we  should  fail  in  securing  fair  play  for  our  ally 
we  shall  lose  her  respect  and  friendship,  if  not  her  alliance.  If 
we  should  succeed  in  our  advocacy  of  Japan's  rights  we  shall 
incur  the  active  hostility  of  Russia  as  the  causa  causans  not  only 
of  her  defeat  but  of  her  humiliation. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  our  position  of  "  splendid  isolation  " 
is  attended  with  serious  danger  to  England.  The  settlement 
of  the  terms  of  peace,  which  must  ensue  upon  the  termination 
of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  is  only  one  of  many  inter- 
national issues  in  which  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  must 
necessarily  be  impaired  by  her  policy  of  isolation.  Sea  power 
may  have  all  the  advantages  ascribed  to  it  by  Captain  Mahan 
and  his  disciples ;  but  there  is  one  thing  sea  power  can  never 
effect,  and  that  is  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  large  armies, 
supposing  military  operations  are  to  be  conducted  upon  land.  So 
long,  however,  as  England  rejects  all  idea  of  compulsory  service,  she 
can  never  compete  at  any  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  with  any 
one  of  the  great  Continental  countries  where  every  adult  male  is 
trained  as  a  soldier.  The  obvious  remedy  for  this  flaw  in  our  armour 
is  to  be  found  in  forming  an  alliance  with  some  great  Power  whose 
military  strength  would  supplement  our  own  comparative  weak- 
ness. We  are  debarred,  however,  from  availing  ourselves  of  this 
remedy  by  our  policy  of  isolation.  We  are  much  in  the  position 
of  the  miller  on  the  river  Dee,  who,  when  he  boasted  that  he 
"cared  for  nobody,"  added  as  a  necessary  corollary,  "nobody  cares 
for  me."  There  is  a  very  general  impression  abroad  that  England, 
by  isolating  herself  from  foreign  alliances  and  conventions,  neglects 
her  duty  as  one  of  the  great  Powers,  and  shifts  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Continental  Powers. 
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I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  when  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
concluded — an  event  which  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  described 
"  as  tidings  of  gladness  and  great  joy  " — our  own  Government 
was  asked  to  consider  a  suggestion  that  England  should  join  the 
league  of  peace,  which  was  founded  on  the  sound  principle,  Si  vis 
pacem  para  bellum.  This  idea  did  not  commend  itself  to  British 
statesmanship,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  again  submitted  to  our 
consideration.  The  idea,  however,  might  meet  with  a  more 
favourable  reception  if  it  were  to  come  from  this  side  of  the 
German  Ocean.  Germany  is  the  only  Power  which  could  prove 
an  effective  ally  to  England  upon  land,  while  England  is  the  only 
Power  which  could  prove  an  effective  ally  to  Germany  upon  the 
high  seas. 

I  am  well  aware  this  idea  of  an  Anglo-German  alliance  must 
seem  chimerical  to  people  who  take  their  views  from  the  Anti- 
German  press  in  England  and  from  the  anti-British  press  in 
Germany,  and  who  believe  that  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
are  engaged  in  conspiring  to  bring  about  each  other's  destruction. 
Men,  however,  who  form  their  judgments  upon  facts  and  not  on 
theories  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  see  that  the  interests  Germany 
and  England  have  in  common  are  far  stronger  than  their  separate 
interests.  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  in  any  way  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement,  but  I  do  say  that  owing  to  various  causes, 
anything  approaching  to  an  offensive  or  defensive  alliance  between 
France  and  England  is  out  of  the  question.  I  fully  admit,  too, 
that  so  long  as  the  Dual  Alliance  remains  in  force,  Germany 
cannot  afford  to  give  umbrage  to  Kussia.  No  reasonable 
man  can  complain  if  Germany  is  even  unduly  complaisant 
towards  her  great  Northern  neighbour;  but  the  complaisance 
displayed  towards  Russia  by  Germany  is  of  a  very  different 
character  from  that  displayed  by  France.  The  motive  actuating 
the  former  Power  is  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  joint  attack 
from  France  and  Eussia;  the  object  of  the  latter  Power  is 
to  induce  Russia  to  assist  her  in  recovering  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

From  my  knowledge  of  Germany,  I  should  say  that  the 
news  of  the  defeats  sustained  by  Eussia  have  been  received 
with  great  indifference  by  the  German  public.  Whatever  their 
defects  may  be,  the  Germans  are  law-abiding,  order-upholding, 
liberty-loving  citizens,  and,  as  such,  they  are  instinctively  hostile 
to  the  ideas  which  find  favour  with  the  Czar,  his  ministers  and 
his  courtiers.  Popular  dread  of  Eussia  had  quite  as  much  to 
do  as  fear  of  France  in  reconciling  the  German  people  to  the 
unification  of  Germany.  The  days  of  Olmutz  have  never  been 
forgotten  or  forgiven  at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  an  alliance  with 
England  might  well  enable  German  statesmen  to  take  a  different 
line  in  dealing  with  Eussian  pretensions,  whether  in  the  Con- 
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ference  or  elsewhere.  But  before  this  idea  can  take  any  form  or 
shape,  it  is  essential  that  our  own  people  should  entertain  senti- 
ments of  goodwill  towards  our  mainland  kinsfolk.  No  such 
sentiments  can  come  into  existence  so  long  as  our  leading 
newspapers  go  on  day  after  day  publishing  all  sorts  of  insinua- 
tions accusing  Germany  of  underhand  hostility  towards  England, 
and  of  plotting  her  naval,  political,  and  commercial  ruin. 

The  Germans  are  a  very  practical  people,  and  are  well  able  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  Japan. 
Their  attitude  towards  any  unreasonable  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  Russia  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  would,  I  am  convinced, 
be  materially  modified  if  they  believed  England  was  disposed  to 
strengthen  her  own  hand  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  Germany 
in  order  to  defend  the  just  rights  of  Japan.  For  the  present,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  both  Germany  and  England,  if  they  were 
so  minded,  might  derive  great  advantage  from  coming  to  a  joint 
understanding  as  to  the  part  they  would  have  to  play  in  the 
Conference  which  must  be  held  whenever  either  of  the  two 
belligerents  has  had  enough  of  fighting.  Such  an  understanding 
might  pave  the  way  for  a  new  Dual  Alliance,  whose  authority  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  would  far  exceed  that  existing  between 
France  and  Russia. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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THE    SOCIAL   RELATIONS   OF   ENGLAND 
AND    GERMANY 

I. 

BY  LADY  PAGET 

VABIOUS  reasons  are  assigned  both  in  England  and  Germany 
for  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  strained  relations  which  from 
time  to  time  arise  between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries.  But 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  real  and  fundamental  cause  of 
the  differences  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  nations  fail  to  under- 
stand each  other.  On  many  matters  the  English  and  the  Germans 
are  closely  allied  in  feeling ;  but  outward  circumstances  unfor- 
tunately cause  this  feeling  to  assume  completely  different  aspects 
in  the  two  countries.  Thus  it  is  that  the  English  misjudge  the 
Germans  and  the  Germans  mistrust  the  English. 

Looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the  two  peoples,  sprung 
from  the  same  root,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  whence  the  differ- 
ences arise  which  are  producing  so  much  mischief.  For  centuries 
England  has  enjoyed  a  modern,  free,  and  firmly  outlined  constitu- 
tion and  government,  whilst  Germany  was  but  a  geographical 
expression,  torn  and  divided  into  many  pieces  and  governed  by 
its  inept  Diet,  nothing  more  than  a  political  zero.  England  at 
that  time  naturally  looked  with  pity  upon  Germany,  and  not 
unnaturally  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  her  own  prosperous 
condition.  Only  persons  most  conversant  with  German  affairs 
know  how  the  condition  of  things  before  1866  and  1870  influenced 
the  character  of  the  German  nation.  The  knowledge  of  its 
weakness  lay  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  country,  depressing, 
stunting,  and  embittering  the  best  and  highest  qualities  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  impressing  them  with  the  conviction  that  every- 
thing foreign  was  better  than  anything  German.  When,  after 
the  Franco-German  war,  united  Germany  had,  under  the  sceptre 
of  a  wise  and  noble  monarch  and  the  guidance  of  a  great  Minister, 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  world,  the 
Germans,  as  they  express  it,  "  felt  themselves  "  for  the  first  time. 
They  knew  then  that  they  were  on  a  par  with  the  greatest  and 
strongest,  and  were  satisfied. 
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But  character  does  not  change  as  quickly  as  circumstances,  and 
it  was  perhaps  only  natural  that  Germany  should  imagine  England 
viewed  her  rise  with  distrust  and  was  jealous  of  the  extension 
of  her  trade,  especially  that  beyond  the  seas.  Every  now  and 
then  articles  appeared  in  English  papers  to  which  the  Germans, 
not  understanding  their  real  value,  attached  great  political  signifi- 
cance. Such  were  the  articles  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  January 
and  April,  1896,  and  especially  that  of  the  llth  of  September, 
1897.  This  journal  is  a  good  deal  read  in  Germany,  where  its 
critical  wit  and  carping  tone  is  much  appreciated ;  but  who  in 
England  remembers  these  articles  now,  and  how  many  people 
read  them  or  ever  gave  them  a  serious  thought  ? 

Again  the  pamphlet  "Made  in  Germany"  brought  about  a 
very  storm  of  indignation.  One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  a 
people,  hitherto  always  poor,  on  seeing  the  golden  doors  of  pro- 
gress and  riches  open  to  them  finding  themselves  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  what  they  took  to  be  a  challenge  not  to  advance. 
They  entirely  missed  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  It  was  not  that 
German  articles  were  not  to  be  sold  in  England,  but  merely  that 
cheap  and  inferior  German  articles  should  not  be  labelled  as 
expensive  English  makes  to  the  detriment  of  English  producers 
and  customers.  But  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  one  can 
easily  understand  that  anything  of  the  kind  should  be  more 
bitterly  resented  when  coming  from  a  country  which  for  sixty 
years  had  stood  alone  generously  opening  its  ports  to  all 
nations. 

One  of  the  things  which  hurt  the  Germans  most  deeply  during 
the  Franco-German  war  were  the  heartless  and  frivolous  strictures 
upon  King  William's  telegrams  announcing  his  victories,  which 
showed  the  most  complete  ignorance  and  want  of  understanding 
of  his  simple  and  devout  nature.  Had  the  Germans  possessed  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  England  and  the  English  they  would 
have  known  that  these  tactless  gibes  emanated  from  a  small 
minority,  and  that  the  country  (military  and  society  circles 
excepted)  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  Germany. 

It  is  Germany's  former  misfortunes  which  have  bred  the  spirit 
of  criticism  and  aggression  in  the  people,  and  England  must  not 
think  that  she  alone  is  the  victim.  It  is  herself  that  Germany 
often  tears  to  pieces,  and  of  this  fact  all  who  read  German  papers 
are  made  painfully  aware.  In  Germany  the  Press  is  not  what 
it  is  in  England,  where  political  divisions  are  clear  and  parties 
few.  In  Germany  there  are  many  parties,  and  each  has  its  special 
organs,  which  have  to  be  kept  going,  as  best  they  can,  by  sensa- 
tional articles.  The  editors  apparently  have  no  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility, and  from  the  most  insignificant  of  these  papers  the  worst 
anti-English  sentiments  emanate.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to 
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note  that  the  only  really  pro-English  paper,  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
has  for  its  readers  the  financial  and  mercantile  world,  the  classes 
which  have  most  to  do  with  England,  know  and  understand  her 
best  and  therefore  like  her  most.  Every  reasonable  German  will 
say  that  in  the  nation  at  large  there  is  no  hostility  to  England, 
and  that  enmity  is  only  nourished  by  the  Press. 

Since  the  Boer  war  many  influential  papers  have  never  ceased 
to  blame  what  they  describe  as  the  "  too  sympathetic  "  attitude 
of  the  German  Government  towards  England.  Moved  by  feeling 
rather  than  by  political  foresight,  the  papers  foster  not  only  a 
strong  animosity  against  England,  but  also  towards  their  own 
rulers.  Here  these  expressions  of  feeling  are  resented,  for  it  is 
not  understood  that  they  are  often  directed  against  the  German 
Government,  and  sometimes  even  against  the  Emperor,  who 
in  Germany  is  accused  of  being  too  English.  In  England 
the  Emperor  was  accused  of  Boer  propensities,  but  this  could 
only  be  founded  upon  his  first  and  hasty  telegram  after  the 
Jameson  raid.  Both  the  accusations  are  unjust.  The  Emperor 
is  thoroughly  German  in  feeling,  and  his  one  thought  is  the 
happiness  and  strength  of  his  empire.  A  modern  Charlemagne, 
he  is  eclectic  by  temperament,  assimilating  what  he  feels  to  be 
good,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
son  of  a  highly-gifted  English  princess,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  adopt  what  he  finds  good  in  England.  Much, 
however,  as  the  Emperor  is  criticised,  nay,  even  blamed  at  times 
by  his  own  subjects,  there  is  not  one  who,  if  he  was  suddenly 
taken  from  them,  would  not  feel  personally  poorer,  lesser,  humbler 
for  his  loss,  and  know  that  a  great  glory  had  gone  from  them. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany  is  still  a 
country  in  formation  where  everything  is  seething ;  the  German 
mind  is  critical,  and  the  bitterness  of  centuries  has  not  yet  been 
eliminated  out  of  the  national  character  by  the  warmth  of 
prosperity.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  very  few  Germans 
have,  when  they  are  in  earnest,  the  saving  sense  of  humour,  a 
quality  which,  bred  by  stable,  easy,  and  ordered  conditions  of  life, 
gives  the  English  the  rare  capacity  of  laughing  at  themselves, 
imports  a  happy  leaven  into  their  politics  and  allows  the  bitterest 
foes  to  bandy  jokes  in  parliament  and  meet  on  a  friendly  footing 
in  society.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  impossible  to  the  thorough 
and  naive  German.  He  takes  himself  and  others  in  "deadly 
earnest,"  and  therefore  attaches  an  undue  value  to  English  sayings 
and  doings,  which  it  must  be  allowed,  on  occasions,  are  somewhat 
high-handed.  Thus  it  was  that  an  article  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  setting  forth  that  the  German 
fleet  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe,  produced  an  outbreak  of 
the  "  furor  Teutonicus,"  especially  as  the  writer  appeared  to 
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suggest  that  England  should  exact  from  Germany  a  promise  not 
to  enlarge  its  navy !  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  way  the  article 
was  understood  in  Germany. 

Like  the  English,  Germans  in  general  are  not  much  interested 
in  foreign  politics.  They  are  content  with  having  made  for  them- 
selves a  place  in  the  council  of  the  nations,  and  only  ask  for  the 
necessary  elbow-room  for  their  working  powers.  The  increase  of 
population  in  Germany  is  very  rapid,  production  is  very  great, 
and  there  must  be  an  outlet  for  both.  The  Germans  suspect 
England  of  being  jealous  of  their  colonies  and  their  exports — at 
least  their  Press  tells  them  that  this  is  so,  though  their  com- 
patriots living  in  England,  and  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  will  say  that  they  never  heard  a  word  of  this. 

Admittedly,  there  is  some  danger  to  England  in  this  German 
development,  for  the  German  working-man  is  more  frugal  and 
sober  than  the  English  working-man,  and  works  longer  hours. 
He  has  a  better  cared-for  home,  better  cooked  food,  some  ideas  of 
hygiene,  and  a  wider  education ;  he  can  therefore  produce  at  a 
cheaper  rate  articles  which  are  good  for  their  price.  The  reasons 
why  these  articles  do  not  attain  the  same  excellence  and  solidity 
as  those  made  in  England  are  three :  The  money  to  do  so  is 
wanting;  the  taste  is  inferior;  and  even  were  both  attainable, 
the  habits  of  thrift,  deeply  engrafted  upon  the  nation  by  centuries 
of  poverty,  would  never  allow  the  Germans  to  produce  with  the 
lavish  waste  and  selection  which  tgives,  and  especially  gave, 
English  articles  their  finish  and  solidity.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  attain  on  the  Continent  anything  at  all  equal 
to  English  manufactures,  and  to  a  certain,  but  much  lesser, 
degree  this  is  the  case  now ;  but  how  long  will  it  last  ?  As 
Germany  grows  richer  the  faults  I  have  alluded  to  will  disappear, 
and  how  will  the  English  artisan  keep  pace  with  the  new  order 
of  things  ?  The  Germans  must  assert  their  birth-right,  and  will 
do  so.  Their  patience,  frugality,  and  method  will  be  great  factors 
of  success. 

Napoleon's  superficial  epigram,  "A  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
has  always  stuck  to  England  in  the  minds  of  foreign  nations. 
Nothing  is  in  reality  more  false.  A  nation  of  financiers  would 
have  been  nearer  the  mark.  The  English,  as  an  astute  American 
once  said,  are  the  only  nation  that  breed  financiers.  In  other 
countries  they  are  made,  but  not  born,  hence  England's  prosperity. 
But  the  shopkeeper  version  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  thrifty 
Germans,  and  when  the  Boer  war  broke  out  the  general  accredited 
opinion  was  that  England  only  waged  it  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  gold  and  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa,  especially  the  latter. 
They  never  knew,  or  found  out,  that  the  diamond  fields  belonged 
to  England  already. 
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The  German  is,  moreover,  sentimental,  soft-hearted,  and 
inclined  to  take  the  part  of  what  he  believes  to  be  the  weaker 
side;  thus  the  sympathy  for  the  Boers  which,  fed  by  a  sensational 
and  unreliable  Press,  produced  those  ebullitions  of  feelings,  ex- 
pressed in  very  violent  language,  which  England  justly  resented. 
Germany  should  have  accepted  as  a  compliment  that  England 
complained  more  of  its  attitude  than  that  of  nations  of  a  different 
race,  for  if  other  nations  attributed  to  England  unworthy  motives 
and  actions  which  disgrace  a  civilised  country,  the  knowledge 
that  they  did  so  because  they  knew  no  better  took  the  sting  out 
of  the  reproach.  But  that  the  Germans — a  kindred  race,  en- 
lightened, well  balanced,  and  highly  educated— should  believe 
and  publish  such  things  without  proof  was  far  harder  to  bear. 

If  the  English  and  Germans  thoroughly  knew  and  understood 
each  other,  all  disagreements  would  be  removed.  The  many 
Germans  who  live  in  England  can  never  sufficiently  praise 
English  hospitality,  generosity,  honour  and  liberty,  whilst  the 
English  who  have  studied  Germany  always  succumb  to  the 
charm  of  German  simplicity,  na&vete,  good  nature,  and  speak 
with  respect  and  admiration  of  their  method,  laboriousness,  and 
high  scientific  attainments. 

Social  differences  add  to  the  difficulty  of  this  mutual  under- 
standing. The  German  who  is  in  daily  life  very  formal,  full  of 
bows  and  introductions,  involved  in  long  and  polite  speeches, 
often  resents  the  English  shyness,  nay,  boorishuess,  which  he 
interprets  as  pride  or  hauteur ;  and  no  doubt  the  great  mass  of 
travelling  English  in  Germany  have  increased  this  impression. 
But  in  times  of  excitement  such  as  happened  during  the  Boer 
war  all  German  politeness  flies  to  the  winds,  and  it  was  not 
without  cause  that  English  gentlemen  and  ladies  complained  of 
the  treatment  they  received.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  under  excite- 
ment that  English  restraint  and  self-control  is  at  its  best,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  English  officials  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  country. 

The  troubles  of  1848  in  Germany  were  in  great  measure 
brought  on  by  the  unbearable  behaviour  of  the  officials  and  the 
cramping  police  regulations,  and  these  same  faults  hamper  the 
Germans  even  now  in  their  colonies.  Rather  than  submit  to  being 
worried  and  harried  by  overbearing  bureaucrats,  the  colonists  go 
and  settle  under  the  neighbouring  British  rule,  where  they  are 
left  to  scramble  on  by  themselves  as  best  they  can.  But  the 
Germans  will  soon  learn  to  do  better.  They  are  a  young  nation, 
and  as  such  will  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds.  When  once  the 
shackles  of  their  long  servitude  and  inner  dissensions  have  slowed 
away  from  them,  they  will  become,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but  as 
individuals,  strong,  and  therefore  more  gentle,  just  and  generous, 
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than  they  are  now  in  their  tempestuous  youth.  They  are  at 
present  far  superior  to  England  in  method,  foresight,  perseverance 
and  order.  England's  successes  are  achieved  by  pluck,  dash  and 
money,  but  in  latter  days  there  has  been  a  dangerous  tendency  to 
exaggerate  these  successes,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  British 
attitude  of  complete  satisfaction  with  itself  is  annoying  to  the 
foreigner  who  does  not  read  the  hundreds  of  daily  letters  in  the 
papers  baring  all  grievances  and  deficiencies  to  the  public  eye. 

England  is  supposed  to  be  grasping,  to  wish  to  possess  the 
whole  world,  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  feeling  that 
England  honestly  thinks  that  under  her  civilising  influence  the 
distant  realms  submitted  to  her  beneficent  rule  enjoy  much  greater 
happiness  than  before.  If,  however,  England  wants  to  keep  her 
supremacy,  she  will  first  have  to  reform  her  household  and  keep 
down  her  expenses  of  living.  From  a  country  of  pleasure  and 
spending  she  must  become  a  working  country  again,  and  set  the 
example  of  a  simpler,  nobler  life. 

Germany  will  and  must  expand,  and  it  may  do  so  some  day  in 
a  way  at  present  utterly  unsuspected,  yet  in  reality  most  simple 
and  natural.  An  eclectic  and  versatile  sovereign,  with  the  fugue 
and  inspiration  of  genius,  suits  a  young  and  developing  country, 
and  opens  out  untold  possibilities.  England  with  its  time- 
honoured  institutions,  its  clearly-defined  social  life,  its  vast  and 
distant  dominions,  its  loyal  colonies  under  the  equable  sway  of 
a  liberal  government,  whatever  party  may  be  in  power,  with  a 
sovereign  tactful  and  restrained,  a  past-master  in  diplomacy, 
suffers  from  none  of  the  raws  and  sores  which  irritate  Germany, 
to  whom  she  appears  insolently  prosperous.  But  England  must 
not  resent  this  too  much,  for  she  already  knows  that  civilisation 
means  consideration,  peace,  love,  charity,  not  the  heaping  up  of 
wealth,  and  the  means  of  expending  it.  The  true  reason  of 
civilisation  is  not  to  multiply  factories  till  the  skies  are  as  grey 
as  the  hearts  of  those  who  live  beneath  them,  but  to  render  life 
more  noble,  more  extended,  broader  and  unselfish. 

England  and  Germany  may  perhaps  not  be  friends  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  they  will  be  rivals  in  well-doing,  and, 
uniting  their  influence,  will  give  the  tone  in  the  committee  of 
Powers  which  will  one  day  be  founded  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Thus  they  will  stand  side  by  side  in  wisdom  and  in 
strength,  holding  the  balance  of  justice,  protecting  the  weak, 
stimulating  all  that  is  good  and  noble,  and  drawing  other  nations 
within  the  aureole  of  their  beneficent  influence. 

Many  of  us  may  not  live  to  see  this  consummation,  but 
without  doubt  it  is  the  future  destiny  of  these  two  great  nations. 

WALBUBGA  PAGET. 
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II. 

BY  LIKUT.-GENKRAL  A.  VON  BOGUSLAWSKI 

(An  officer  in  the  Prussian  Army). 

COUNT  VON  BTJLOW,  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  is  very 
right  in  saying  that  all  sensible  people,  both  in  England  and 
Germany,  must  view  with  alarm  the  mutual  hostility  of  the 
German  and  English  press,  and  the  growing  estrangement 
noticeable  between  certain  sections  of  the  two  populations.  All 
the  more,  therefore,  should  the  services  of  those  organs  be 
appreciated  which  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  these  con- 
troversies, but  point  out  the  errors  on  which  they  are  based,  and 
emphasize  the  points  of  union  between  both  nations.  This  is 
what  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  does,  and  to  its  pages,  therefore, 
I  turn,  for  I  belong  to  those  "  sensible  people "  who  would 
endeavour  to  prevent  a  foolish  enmity  between  England  and 
Germany. 

Quite  recently  the  German  Chancellor  has  spoken  out  clearly 
and  forcibly  in  the  Reichstag  on  this  subject ;  and  a  writer  of 
eminence,  whose  opinions  are  much  respected  in  Germany,  has 
expressed  similar  views  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Many  of 
the  German  papers,  however,  maintain  that  this  effort  on  our 
part  to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feeling  will  be  defeated  by 
the  attitude  adopted  in  England,  and  moreover  that  it  is  likely 
to  be  interpreted  merely  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Personally  I  do 
not  share  this  opinion,  for  I  know  by  my  own  experience,  that 
there  are  still  Englishmen  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Chatham 
and  Carlyle,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  anti-German 
or  anti-Prussian  sentiment.  But  as  an  Englishman  recently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  army  in  Germany  is  hostile  to 
England,  it  may  be  useful  to  hear  the  views  of  an  old  Prussian 
soldier. 

After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  central  power  in  Germany 
fell  into  decay,  and  the  whole  land  came  under  the  domination  of 
the  most  narrow-minded  pedantry  and  the  deepest  illiberality, 
each  little  state  holding  itself  aloof  from  its  fellows.  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  advanced  steadily  after  the  Revolution  and  the 
succession  of  William  of  Orange.  Her  government,  her  army, 
and  her  navy  were  compact  organizations,  and  there  arose  that 
strong  independent  national  sentiment  which  formed  so  sharp  a 
contrast  with  the  discordant  divisions  in  Germany.  England's 
colonial  possessions  and  sea-power  increased,  while  the  trade  of  the 
Hanse  towns  diminished.  Suddenly  there  arose  in  North  Germany 
a  new  and  vigorous  State — the  State  of  Brandenburg — Prussia — 
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which  fought  side  by  side  with  England  in  the  greatest  crises  we 
have  known.  And  so  constantly  was  this  the  case,  that  history 
can  afford  to  disregard  the  slight  interruptions  in  these  relations 
that  came  from  one  side  or  the  other,  such  as  when  England 
withdrew  her  support  from  Frederick  the  Great  towards  the  end 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  or  when  Prussia,  in  a  period  of  political 
weakness,  suffered  herself  to  take  possession  of  Hanover  at  the 
suggestion  of  Napoleon  I. 

Under  the  fostering  influence  of  free  institutions  and  practical 
policy,  England's  sea-power  and  colonial  possessions  continued 
steadily  to  grow,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  Con- 
federacy, formed  after  1815,  was  kept  in  political  swaddling- 
clothes.  The  Englishman,  educated  politically  by  centuries  of 
free  participation  in  government,  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the 
German,  living  under  police  supervision  and  enduring  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  Englishmen  travelling  abroad,  too,  often  make 
themselves  very  obnoxious  in  Germany,  and  lay  themselves  open 
to  satire,  while  the  Englishman  derides  the  German  as  an  unprac- 
tical, pedantic  boor.  But  the  liberal  party  in  Germany  regard 
English  institutions  as  models  worthy  of  imitation,  while  the 
adherents  of  absolutism  oppose  any  such  development. 

Palmerston's  policy  in  1848  very  much  exasperated  Germany, 
for  with  one  hand  he  supported  Italy's  efforts  for  independence 
and  unity,  and  with  the  other  he  thwarted  Germany,  especially 
in  her  efforts  to  become  a  naval  power;  the  same  feeling  was 
awakened  by  England's  siding  with  Denmark  in  1864.  But  even 
in  those  days  there  were  sensible  people  on  both  sides,  who  bore 
in  mind  the  common  psychical  interests,  on  which  I  would  here 
also  lay  especial  stress,  and  which  a  nation  should  never  lose 
sight  of  in  striving  after  material  advantages. 

When  in  1850  Prussia  evacuated  Schleswig-Holstein  in  defer- 
ence to  Austria,  Kussia  and  England,  some  lines  written  by  a 
well-known  English  lady  were  translated  into  German  thus : — 

England !   Preussens  Feinde  wiihlen 

Tief  in  Preussens  Mark. 
Denk!  der  Worte  eines  Chatham: 

Preussen  werde  stark ! 
Preussen  sei  dein  Bundsgenosse, 

Reiche  ihm  die  Hand. 
Gleicher  Glauben,  gleiches  Streben, 

Segnen  Euer  Band! 

But  then  came  Bismarck.  A  resolute  Prussian  policy  was 
inaugurated,  and  in  a  few  weeks  we  had  defeated  Austria,  and 
established  the  North  German  Confederacy.  Englishmen  are 
always  impressed  by  energy.  Besides,  the  majority  of  the  English 
people  sided  with  Prussia.  In  1870-71  sympathy  in  England  was 
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divided  between  France  and  Germany,  but  there  was  no  talk  of 
any  hostility  to  Germany.  The  great  successes  of  the  Germans, 
however,  roused  envy  on  all  sides,  and  fear  was  felt  lest  the 
power  of  Germany  might  be  misused.  This  gave  rise  in  England 
to  an  imaginary  forecast  of  a  battle  of  Dorking,  but  events  subse- 
quently proved  that  the  Emperor  William  I.  and  Bismarck  were 
concerned  solely  with  the  establishment  of  German  unity  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

I  do  not  deny  that  in  some  circles,  especially  in  Prussia,  a 
certain  amount  of  angry  feeling  was  generated  at  the  somewhat 
reckless  pushing  of  English  commercial  interests,  and  this  feeling 
increased  in  1870-71,  when  it  was  proved  on  many  occasions 
that  Gambetta's  armies  were  supplied  with  weapons  of  English 
manufacture.  These  dealings  with  France  were  regarded  by 
us  as  a  breach  of  neutrality,  but  the  deduction  was  false,  for 
the  supplying  of  arms  by  private  persons  to  an  acknowledged 
belligerent  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations.  German 
traders  have  done  the  same  thing;  the  prevention  of  such 
things  lies  with  the  contending  powers.  But  naturally  transac- 
tions of  the  kind  do  not  assist  in  promoting  friendly  feelings 
between  the  nation  against  which  the  arms  so  supplied  are  used 
and  the  nation  supplying  them. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Germany's  efforts  raised  her  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  second  commercial  power  in  the  world,  and  a  natural 
rivalry  gradually  arose  with  England. 

In  1884  Germany  did  what  England  and  all  the  other  powers 
had  been  doing  for  centuries.  She  began  to  colonize.  This 
was  a  fertile  cause  of  friction  between  the  two  countries.  The 
differences,  under  Bismarck,  were,  as  a  whole,  settled  in  a  way  not 
disadvantageous  to  Germany  ;  while  under  Caprivi  we  relinquished 
the  Protectorate  over  Zanzibar  and  Witu,  and  Heligoland  was 
ceded  to  Germany,  a  settlement  which  met  with  much  opposition 
in  Germany.  In  China,  too,  England  and  Germany  were  rivals, 
but  the  blood  shed  by  the  two  nations  side  by  side  in  quelling  the 
Boxer  outbreak  might  perhaps  have  acted  as  a  bond  of  union,  had 
not  the  Boer  War  broke  out,  bringing  with  it  fresh  sources  of 
bitterness. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  people  sympathised  with 
the  Boers,  and  indeed  a  war  waged  by  a  small  people  fighting,  as 
we  regarded  it,  for  their  national  independence,  was  calculated  to 
arouse  our  sympathy.  In  addition,  we  regarded  the  Boers  as  our 
blood-allies,  and  utterly  condemned  the  considerations  which 
determined  the  action  of  England.  But  unfortunately  we  forgot 
that  when  a  world-power  like  England  has  solved  one  problem, 
force  of  circumstances  compels  or  betrays  her  into  undertaking  a 
fresh  one,  which  can  generally  only  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to 
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arms ;  this,  in  fact,  is  almost  a  natural  consequence  of  being  a 
world-power.  We  forgot  also  that  the  Germans  are  as  nearly  allied 
to  the  English  as  to  the  Boers.  Neither  did  we  call  to  mind  the 
intellectual  treasures  we,  as  a  nation,  had  exchanged  with  the 
English  for  centuries,  or  ask  ourselves  what  similar  advantages 
we  had  received  from  the  Boers. 

But  even  assuming  that  all  this  ought  not  to  weigh  in  the 
balance  against  our  sympathy  with  the  struggle  of  a  small  people 
against  a  world-power,  against  the  sin  of  an  unjust  war,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  German  people  considered  it,  still  we  should 
have  remembered  that  we  Germans  are  surrounded  by  nations 
jealous  of  our  attitude,  and  here  and  there  hostile.  Finally,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  assist  the  Boers, 
we  ought,  I  think,  to  have  avoided  embittering  future  opinion 
against  us  in  England.  This  we  did,  not  only  by  deriding 
English  policy,  but  also  by  ineffective  resolutions  and  attacks  on 
the  English  methods  of  conducting  the  war.  I  do  not  defend  all 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  English  in  South  Africa,  but  if  some, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  were  too  severe,  they  were  represented  in 
the  German  Parliament  as  being  still  more  so  than  was  really  the 
case.  On  the  other  hand,  utterances  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's with  regard  to  our  army  have  justly  given  rise  to  bitterness 
of  feeling  in  Germany. 

The  great  qualities  that  Englishmen  always  show — the 
patriotism  of  all  parties,  their  tenacity  of  purpose  in  pursuit  of 
their  object,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  and  money — all  these 
are  not  sufficiently  recognised  by  us.  One  cannot  therefore  take 
amiss  the  fact  that,  after  the  termination  of  the  Boer  war,  the 
press  of  England  showed  a  not  exactly  friendly  feeling  towards 
us,  although  the  attitude  of  our  government  had  given  them  no 
ground  for  complaint.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
gradually  realised  that  we  had  gone  too  far  in  the  expression  of 
our  sentiments  on  the  Boer  war  among  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  in  the  press,  and  during  the  last  two  years  we  have  given 
England  no  cause  to  complain. 

This  makes  it  all  the  more  strange  that  a  fiery  campaign 
against  Germany  should  have  been  lately  commenced  by  a  section 
of  the  English  press,  based  on  complaints  and  bitter  accusations 
with  regard  to  our  support  of  Russia  in  the  present  war — the 
groundlessness  of  which  attacks  have  always  been  proved  by  facts. 
But  the  climax*  was  reached  when  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  German  fleet  was  the  dis- 
turber of  peace,  that  in  former  times  England  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  prevent  its  further  growth,  and  that  even  now  by  taking 

*  This  article  was  in  type  before  Mr.  Lee  had  made  the  speech  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Dicey. — ED. 
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this  step  she  would  have  the  approbation  of  all  civilised  people. 
Another  article  informed  us  that  Germany's  attitude  in  the 
Hull  affair  was  very  suspicious.  Statements  of  this  nature  in 
the  leading  military  and  naval  paper  of  England  are,  I  hold, 
unpardonable,  especially  as  they  were  advanced  without  any 
proof,  and  upon  the  merest  shadow  of  evidence.  They  constitute 
an  attack  upon  the  national  honour  of  Germany.  Words  fail 
to  express  the  just  indignation  felt  in  my  country  at  the  idea  of 
being  prevented  from  augmenting  our  fleet  as  we  think  necessary 
— we,  who  have  so  often  fought  the  common  enemy  side  by  side 
with  England ;  we,  the  victors  at  Koniggratz,  Gravelotte,  and 
Sedan.  Naturally  such  sentiments  have  provoked  the  most 
bitter  replies. 

It  is  possible  that  the  writer  of  the  article  had  1807  in  his 
mind.  But  Germany  is  not  Denmark  !  Besides,  on  that  occasion 
England,  as  we  are  willing  to  allow,  had,  at  any  rate,  reasonable 
ground  for  a  severe  policy,  for  it  was  highly  probable  that  Napoleon 
would  force  Denmark  to  conclude  an  alliance,  and  the  Danish 
fleet  was  not  a  negligible  quantity  in  war.  It  is  after  a  war  that 
England  could  excuse  such  a  threat.  My  personal  inclinations 
have  ever  been  warlike,  but  this  is  a  war  I  should  deplore  with 
all  my  heart. 

Count  von  Bulow  has  stated  in  the  Reichstag  that  the  object 
of  the  German  fleet  is  defensive.  Naturally,  if  we  were  attacked, 
we  should  use  it  on  the  offensive  wherever  and  whenever  we 
could.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  even  the  onslaught  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette,  prompted  as  it  is  by  the  commonest  envy  and 
jealousy,  may  have  its  uses.  A  reaction  often  follows  the  over- 
straining of  the  bow.  May  this  reaction  soon  be  brought  about, 
and  may  our  two  countries,  which  together  form  the  stronghold 
of  Protestantism,  the  countries  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant, 
Bismarck,  Moltke,  Milton,  Carlyle,  Shakespeare,  Nelson  and 
Pitt — never  meet  on  opposite  sides  of  the  field  of  battle.  That 
would  indeed  be  a  blow  to  civilisation. 


BERLIN. 


A.    VON   BOGUSLAWSKI 

(Lieutenant-General  in  the  Prussian  Army). 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT    OF   BRITISH    EAST 
AFRICA    AND    UGANDA 

BY  E.  G.  J.  MOYNA. 

[The  information  on  which  this  article  is  based  was  gathered  by  the  writer 
during  a  recent  visit  to  East  Africa,  when  he  travelled  the  whole  length  of  the 
Uganda  railway  and  crossed  over  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  to  the  shores  of 
Uganda  proper.  His  object  in  visiting  the  country  was  to  shoot  big  game, 
and  in  searching  for  sport  he  had  many  conversations  with  government  and 
railway  officials  and  with  various  settlers.  These  conversations,  supplemented 
by  personal  observation  and  experiences,  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  pages 
which  follow.  It  will  also  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  the  opinions 
expressed  represent  the  impressions  of  one  who  went  out  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  East  Africa  was,  more  or  less,  a  desolate  wilderness,  and  left  with  the 
conviction  that  its  natural  resources  and  advantages  of  climate  should  ensure 
a  great  future  for  the  country,  if  properly  developed. — ED.] 

IT  was  only  in  1893  that  Uganda  was  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  only  two  years  later  that  the 
territory  now  known  as  British  East  Africa  was  similarly  treated. 
The  first  train  on  the  Uganda  railway  did  not  run  through  to 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  till  1901.  And  when,  in  addition  to  these 
points,  it  is  remembered  that,  to  the  average  Englishman  Central 
Africa  sounds  only  one  degree  more  accessible  than  the  North 
Pole,  and  suggests  dense  forests,  pestilential  swamps,  fierce 
savages  and  deadly  fever,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  settlement 
of  these  protectorates  should  not  be  very  far  advanced,  and  that 
the  splendid  field  they  offer  for  the  employment  of  labour  and 
capital  should  be  known  only  to  a  few. 

In  an  uncivilised  country  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
development  is  lack  of  means  of  transport,  but  in  these  protecto- 
rates the  railway,  running  as  it  does  through  the  heart  of  East 
Africa  up  to  the  shores  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  the  regular 
steamship  service  on  the  Lake,  do  much  to  minimise  this  difficulty. 
In  East  Africa,  such  settlement  as  has  taken  place  has  naturally 
been  carried  out  in  the  most  favourable  land  situated  close  to 
the  railway.  Between  Mombasa  and  Nairobi,  a  distance  of  328 
miles,  there  is  practically  no  settlement.  From  Mombasa  the  line 
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runs  over  waves  of  bush-grown  hills,  then  through  the  Paru 
desert,  a  monotonous  waste  of  scrub ;  onwards  to  Nairobi  it 
rises  steadily  through  country  of  high  grass,  bush  and  hills,  then 
crosses  the  vast  dimpled  Kapiti  and  Athi  plains,  covered  with 
grass,  rich  and  green  in  the  rainy  seasons,  but  dry  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  But  as  antelope  manage  to  exist  in  large  herds'  on 
these  plains  and  in  the  bush-country,  these  districts  would 
probably  support  cattle,  even  if  unsuited  to  agriculture.  The 
Wakamba  tribe, '  however,  grow  maize,  sugar-cane  and  sweet 
potatoes  with  ease  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  But  the  fact 
that  there  is  richer  land  higher  up  the  line  accounts  for  the 
absence  of  settlers. 

Nairobi,  the  seat  of  the  sub-commissioner  of  the  Wakamba 
province,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  railway  managing  and 
constructing  staff,  is  the  centre  from  which  the  work  of  settle- 
ment is  carried  on.  In  the  Kikuyu  country,  to  the  north  of 
Nairobi,  there  are  excellent  prospects  of  an  early  and  prosperous 
development,  provided  that  the  right  kind  of  settlers  can  be 
obtained.  Owing  to  the  height  of  these  uplands,  ranging  from 
five  to  six  thousand  feet,  the  climate  is  excellent.  Mosquitoes 
are  scarce,  severe  fever  is  almost  unknown,  and  though  the  sun  is 
hot  at  midday,  a  cool  evening,  and  a  night  often  actually  cold,  will 
brace  up  the  system,  if  enervated  by  work  under  a  strong  sun. 

It  is  a  climate  in  which  a  European  can  work  himself ;  and 
from  the  Kikuyu,  a  tribe  who  have  lately  seen  the  advantages  of 
work,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  labour  can  be  obtained.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  capable  of  producing  almost  any  kind  of  cereal. 
Streams  are  numerous,  and  by  intercepting  the  water  on  the 
higher  planes  the  lower  ridges  can  be  well  irrigated.  There  is  a 
rainfall  twice  a  year,  and  though  the  amount  of  rain  is  liable  to 
vary,  the  ground  is  freshened  by  a  heavy  dew  nearly  every 
morning.  Roads  are  being  constructed  by  the  Government  from 
Nairobi  over  the  surrounding  country,  streams  are  being  bridged, 
and  the  country  is  so  open  and  easy  for  travelling  that  it  should 
be  simple  to  get  produce  to  the  railway,  which  carries  it  to  the 
coast  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  main  difficulty  at  present  is  the  question  of  what  to  grow, 
and  where  to  obtain  a  market.  The  rates  on  the  railway  are  very 
high,  so  are  the  freights  on  the  steamship  lines  running  from 
Mombasa,  and  as  the  local  demand  is  not  adequate  to  afford 
support,  it  is  difficult  for  the  new  settler  to  probe  foreign  markets, 
to  experiment  with  different  kinds  of  crops,  and  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  face  of  the  competition  of  established  traders.  A 
market  has,  however,  been  discovered  at  the  Cape  for  potatoes, 
and  these  are  being  grown  and  exported  thither  in  increasing 
quantities.  Two  crops  can  easily  be  raised  in  a  year,  and  the  same 
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should  be  possible  with  cereals.  Seeing  that  South  Africa  draws 
nearly  all  its  supplies  from  abroad,  and  that  East  Africa  has  a  special 
advantage  in  situation  over  other  agricultural  fields,  it  is  possible 
that  at  the  Cape  will  be  found  the  best  market  for  the  produce  of 
the  Protectorate.  Once  production  receives  the  stimulus  of  an 
assured  market,  the  East  African  settler  will  be  encouraged  to 
fight  his  way  into  more  remote  and  extensive  fields. 

The  Kikuyu  country  should  also  be  a  good  cattle  and  sheep- 
raising  country,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  cross  English 
with  native  breeds.  Owing,  however,  to  .the  thieving  practices 
of  the  Kikuyu  and  Masai  tribes,  and  the  danger  of  ravages  of 
lion  and  leopard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait  till  the  country 
is  more  enclosed  and  settled  before  cattle  can  be  raised  in  large 
numbers. 

One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  agricultural  development  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  settlers  who  have  come  into  the  country  are 
men  who  have  been  failures  elsewhere,  and  who  have  little  or  no 
capital,  and  capital  is  essential  in  the  development  of  a  country 
like  this.  It  is  needed  to  enclose  the  land,  to  buy  stock,  to  hire 
labour,  to  make  roads,  to  adapt  the  water-supply,  to  systematise 
irrigation,  to  test  the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  produce  and 
different  methods  of  production,  and  to  enable  the  settler  to 
transport  his  produce  to  a  suitable  market.  But  persons  who 
know  the  country  well  state  that  a  man  with  a  capital  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  with  some  knowledge  of,  and  capacity  for 
work,  should  clear  a  good  profit  on  his  capital  in  two  or  three 
years. 

Between  the  Kikuyu  country  and  the  Lake  there  has,  so  far, 
been  little  settlement,  but  settlers  are  now  beginning  to  take  up 
land  round  Naivasha,  Nakuro,  and  on  the  Mau  Escarpment. 
Naivasha  and  Nakuro  are  in  the  Masai  country,  and  the  Masai 
have  enormous  quantities  of  cattle,  so  these  districts  should  be 
suited  for  cattle-raising,  and  a  government  stock-farm  is  being 
started  at  Naivasha  to  test  the  possibilities  of  cross-breeding 
between  English  and  native  cattle.  On  the  upper  Molo  river  on 
the  Mau  Escarpment  Lord  Delamere  has  lately  taken  up  a  large 
tract  for  purposes  of  cattle- raising.  These  uplands  range  from 
six  to  eight  thousand  feet,  and  though  they  are  thickly  covered 
with  matted  forest,  open  stretches  of  good  grass-land  abound, 
which  would  probably  prove  excellent  for  sheep-farming.  The 
climate  ie  even  better  than  that  of  the  Kikuyu  country,  and  the 
soil  as  rich. 

Between  the  Mau  Escarpment  and  the  Lake,  the  railway  runs 
down  through  valleys  clad  with  thick  forest,  then  lower  down, 
with  a  stubble  of  scrub,  finally  passing  over  a  level  bush-plain  to 
the  Lake.  The  country  is  not  bad  country,  but  not  being  so  rich 
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or  attractive  as  that  on  the  Kikuyu  and  Mau  ranges,  has  not  yet 
received  attention. 

Crossing  Victoria  Nyanza  we  come  to  an  entirely  different 
country,  Uganda.  East  Africa  is  comparatively  cool  and  healthy, 
a  country  where  a  European  can  live  in  comfort,  and  work  himself. 
Uganda  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  a  climate  in  which  a  European 
becomes  enervated,  and  is  capable  only  of  superintending  the 
labour  of  others.  Uganda  is  purely  tropical  in  its  productions. 
In  East  Africa,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  uplands,  the  produce 
includes  that  of  lands  in  a  temperate  zone,  while  not  excluding 
that  of  the  tropics. 

The  natives  of  East  Africa  are,  as  a  rule,  pastoral  tribes, 
destitute  of  any  civilisation ;  they  have  few  wants,  no  ambition, 
no  desire  to  learn,  and  missionaries  have  had  but  little  success 
among  them.  They  are  content  to  remain  as  they  have  always 
been,  and  too  lazy  to  produce  more  than  they  need  for  them- 
selves, so  that  trade  with  them  is  almost  impossible.  Uganda  is 
more  thickly  populated  than  East  Africa,  and  the  natives  are 
quick  and  intelligent.  They  had  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation 
and  social  organisation  before  Europeans  entered  the  country,  and 
have  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunities  of  learning  placed  before 
them  by  the  missionaries.  They  are  ready  to  trade  in  the 
natural  products  of  the  country,  and  excellent  roads,  made  by 
native  labour,  give  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  Uganda. 

Uganda,  then,  is  a  country  where  trade  has  been  opened  up, 
and  where  it  is  likely  to  develop  fast  in  the  future.  Port 
Florence,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Lake,  is  becoming  quite  a  flourishing  port.  The  trade  with 
Uganda  is  increasing,  but  formerly  it  was  stifled  by  want  of 
means  of  transport,  and  when  the  new  steamer,  Winifred,  was 
put  on  the  Lake,  the  freights  were  so  high  that  cargo  was  still 
sent  across  the  Lake  in  dhows.  However,  the  freights  were 
lowered,  with  the  result  that  trade  at  once  expanded  and  the 
steamer-service  had  to  be  increased  from  a  fortnightly  to  a  weekly 
one.  A  sister-ship  of  the  Winifred  has  now  been  launched,  and 
plies  round  the  southern  shores  of  the  Lake.  The  effect  will 
undoubtedly  be  to  open  up  new  districts  to  trade,  and  to  swell 
the  volume  which  is  now  beginning  to  flow  down  the  railway. 
Hitherto  the  railway  has  not  paid  its  way,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
the  traffic-manager  it  will  do  so  before  long. 

What  is  regrettable  from  an  English  point  of  view  is  that 
such  trade  as  exists  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  Goanese 
and  Italians.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  at  present  are 
ground-nuts,  oil-seed,  fibre  and  rubber.  They  are  easily  obtained 
by  the  traders,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Government  allows 
all  natives  having  little  money  to  pay  their  hut-tax  in  kind. 
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The  Government  thus  receives  large  quantities  of  these  products, 
and  disposes  of  them  to  the  traders,  who  ship  them  to  the  coast, 
whence  they  are  sent  to  France  and  India.  But  among  the 
men  building  up  this  trade,  and  encouraging  the  natives  to 
develop  their  productions,  there  are  only  one  or  two  Englishmen. 
The  ivory  trade  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  an  Italian.  Another 
example  of  British  lack  of  enterprise!  A  British  protectorate, 
and  Britishers  taking  only  a  small  part  in  opening  up  its 
resources. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  at  a  regular  system  of 
plantation  in  Uganda.  It  has  been  proved  in  the  Government 
gardens  at  Entebbe,  which  are  making  many  useful  experiments, 
that  nearly  every  tropical  plant  possessing  commercial  value  will 
grow  well,  but,  so  far,  no  large  plantations  of  coffee,  cotton,  rice, 
or  rubber  have  been  started,  though  the  wild  rubber  is  being 
energetically  collected.  The  reasons  for  the  lack  of  enterprise 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  men  of  capital  have  not  yet  come 
out  to  the  country,  and  that  up  till  recently  there  was  no  regular 
and  easy  method  of  transport.  Even  now  there  are  bitter 
complaints  of  the  high  rates  on  steamer  and  railway,  which  are 
said  to  render  it  impossible  to  send  produce  to  any  market,  and 
profit  by  the  transaction. 

Uganda  is  certainly  not  a  country  for  a  man  without  some 
capital,  and  its  possibilities  are  so  indefinite,  that  men  of 
capital  have  shown  themselves  unwilling  to  risk  money  in  its 
development.  Though  there  is  a  good  road  from  Entebbe — the 
chief  port  of  Uganda — to  Kampala,  and  good  roads  from 
Kampala  over  many  parts  of  the  interior,  the  country  is  a  series 
of  hills,  with  swamps  in  the  valleys  between,  and  dense  high 
grass  and  bush  everywhere.  So  that,  except  on  the  roads,  the 
difficulty  of  movement  is  considerable.  Then  the  heat  and  the 
prevalence  of  fever  are  also  likely  to  deter  intending  settlers. 
However,  as  native  labour  is  very  cheap,  and  the  soil  very  rich, 
the  development  of  Uganda  is  only  a  question  of  time,  enterprise 
and  capital. 

The  progress  of  East  Africa  will  probably  be  much  more 
rapid.  Much  of  it  is  known  to  be  rich  ground,  much  of  it  is 
unknown.  Prospectors  are  searching  for  gold  and  other  minerals, 
and  should  their  efforts  be  successful,  as  they  seem  to  think 
probable,  there  will  be  other  means  of  development  besides 
agriculture.  But  it  is  as  an  agricultural  country  that  the  East 
African  Protectorate  is  moit  likely  to  prosper.  Possessing  a 
climate  which  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  healthy,  in  which 
European  children  can  be  reared,  its  rich  promise  and  untested 
possibilities  are  sure  to  attract  large  numbers  of  settlers. 

At   the  present   moment  a  strong  contingent  is  coming  up 
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from  South  Africa  to  examine  the  opportunities  which  the 
country  offers.  And,  when  to  the  thriftless  native  succeeds  the 
settler  of  British  blood,  keen,  ambitious  and  intelligent,  when  a 
systematic  cultivation  draws  from  the  rich  soil  a  wealth  of  varied 
produce,  when  the  grassy  upland  plains,  now  scantily  tenanted 
by  wild  antelope  and  native  cattle,  become  the  feeding-grounds 
of  large  herds  of  well-bred  cattle,  when  the  black  man  learns,  from 
the  example  of  the  white,  the  value  of  industry  and  energy,  and 
co-operates  readily  in  the  development  of  the  country,  then 
British  East  Africa  will  enjoy  a  prosperity  which  will  repay 
many  times  the  capital  spent  on  it,  and  will  come  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire. 

E.  G.  J.  MOYNA. 
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HOW   TO   CONSOLIDATE   THE   EMPIRE 

BY  DUNCAN  MAcARTHUR  (Manitoba). 

THE  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of  such  portions 
of  it  as  are  capable  of  consolidation,  on  a  permanent  and  mutually 
advantageous  basis  is,  without  any  question,  the  most  important 
problem  at  present  within  the  range  of  British  or  colonial  states- 
manship. 

Although  the  subject  has  been  freely  discussed  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  objects 
at  which  it  aims,  and  the  conditions  on  which  these  objects  may 
be  accomplished,  are  still  far  from  being  generally  understood.  It 
is,  however,  beginning  to  be  felt  with  increasing  intensity  of  con- 
viction, both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  three  great  groups  of 
self-governing  colonies,  that  the  existing  relations  cannot  continue 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  point  will  be 
reached  when  one  of  two  results  will  take  place,  either  the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  colonies  or  their  complete  mergence  in 
the  Empire. 

The  advocates  of  consolidation  assume  that  a  general  desire 
exists  for  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  making  its 
organisation  as  perfect  as  possible — especially  for  the  purposes  of 
defence,  and  they  very  properly  lay  much  stress  on  this  phase  of 
the  question,  but  many  of  them  fail  to  take  sufficient  account  of 
other  phases  which  are  equally — perhaps  more — important.  There 
are  considerations  connected  with  the  respective  commercial 
policies  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  and  with  the 
development  and  regulation  of  inter-Imperial  trade  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  people  well  qualified  to  judge,  claim— parti- 
cularly during  the  formative  stage  of  the  movement — a  higher 
place  than  even  improved  organisation,  or  more  effective  measures 
for  defence.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of  people  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  their  conviction  that  these  considerations,  most  of  which 
relate  to  commercial  reciprocity,  form  the  real  core  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  if  the  problems  they  involve  were  once  solved, 
nearly  all  the  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organic  union  would 
speedily  disappear. 
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Referring  to  Canada — to  which  colony  my  remarks  chiefly 
apply — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  that  country,  most  of  whom  are  imbued  with 
the  genius  of  British  freedom,  whose  inspirations  are  drawn  from 
the  mother-country,  and  who  venerate  the  English  constitution, 
desire  their  country  to  become  an  organic  part  of  the  Empire  on 
terms  that  would  insure  equality  in  political  rights  and  in  com- 
mercial advantages.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
English-speaking  people  of  Canada  constitute  little  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  population.  The  remainder  is  composed  of 
French-Canadians— a  people  thoroughly  loyal  and  irreproachable 
as  citizens,  but  who  stand  considerably  apart  from  their  fellow- 
colonists  in  matters  of  race,  religion  and  language ;  and  although 
exceedingly  prolific,  show  no  marked  tendency  to  amalgamate 
with  any  other  nationality. 

This  large  section  of  the  Canadian  people  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  scheme  of  consolidation.  Their  sympathies 
are  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  and  naturally  so,  with  their  own 
mother-country,  and  while  they  may  not  entertain  any  serious 
expectation  of  having  future  political  connection  with  that  country, 
they  might,  in  certain  circumstances,  prefer  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves as  an  independent  nation  of  the  New  World,  rather  than 
remain  a  province  of  the  Empire,  or  become  a  State  of  the 
American  Union.  But  without  seeking  to  attach  undue  import- 
ance to  this  possible  attitude  of  the  French-Canadian  people,  or 
dwelling  on  other  obvious  difficulties — none  of  which  are  neces- 
sarily unsurmountable — I  would  emphasise  my  conviction  that 
Imperial  Federation,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  formation  of  the  closest  possible  commercial  ties 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  herself. 

Mutual  good-will  between  the  two  countries,  patriotic  and 
other  worthy  sentiments,  have  paved  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  union,  and  preferential  commercial  advantages  will  carry  the 
movement  a  certain  length,  but  nothing  short  of  an  adjustment 
of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  such  a  basis 
as  will  allow  the  fullest  and  most  beneficial  scope  to  the  trade  of 
each  can  cement  the  compact  of  Empire  and  render  it  indis- 
soluble. Not  only  so,  but  in  such  an  adjustment  provision  must 
be  made  for  the  expansion  of  Canadian  commerce,  and  possibly 
for  exigencies  that  may  arise  from  the  impending  commercial 
struggle  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  working- 
out  of  the  questions  involved  in  such  an  adjustment  will  demand 
the  best  thought  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  practical  men — 
statesmen  and  others — in  both  countries. 

The  increase  of  Canadian  trade  at  home,  its  rapid  expansion 
abroad  and  the  fierce  competition  of  the  present  day  will  all  unite, 
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perhaps  sooner  than  many  people  expect,  in  requiring  a  readjust- 
ment of  commercial  relations  between  that  country  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Indeed  the  fierce  commercial  competition  of 
the  present  time  which  threatens  to  dominate  all  the  other  com- 
bative propensities  of  human  nature  may,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  prove  to  be  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  question.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  lie  alongside  each  other,  without  a  break,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  The  economic  resources  of  Canada  are  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  now  that  the 
public  domain  of  the  latter  country  is  practically  exhausted, 
European  immigration  is  passing  through  the  northern  frontier 
States  of  the  American  Republic,  finding  permanent  settlement  in 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Territories,  and  within  a  few  years 
the  population  of  Canada  promises  to  bear  a  fairer  proportion  to 
her  vast  extent  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

It  follows  that  Canada's  present  production,  now  very  large, 
will  soon  be  enormously  increased,  and  she  must  prepare  betimes 
to  compete  for  her  share  of  the  world's  trade  with  one  of 
the  shrewdest  and  best-equipped  nations  in  either  hemisphere. 
Speaking  comparatively,  Canada  is  not  rich  in  accumulated 
wealth,  but  the  country  is  enormously  rich  in  undeveloped  but 
available  natural  resources.  The  United  States  is  rich  both  in 
realised  wealth  and  economic  resources.  Its  high  protective 
tariff  has  within  the  last  twenty  years  made  many  millionaires, 
and  is  the  mother  of  most  of  the  formidable  trusts  now  in  being. 
The  high  protective  tariff  of  the  United  States  has  enriched 
certain  classes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  country  has  to  a  large 
degree  become  a  lending,  instead  of  a  borrowing,  one,  and  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  New  York  may  claim  to  be  the 
financial  capital  of  the  world.  Such  is  the  nation  with  which 
Canada  must  compete  more  and  more  strenuously  as  time  goes 
on,  and  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  if  the  existing  political 
connection  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  herself  is  to  continue, 
the  commercial  politics  of  both  countries  must  be  in  accord,  and 
that  of  Canada  must  be  so  framed  as  to  enable  her  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her  impending  commercial  opportunities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  regulate  her 
own  commercial  policy  so  that  it  shall  best  conserve  the  interests 
of  her  own  people,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  com- 
plexities and  conflicting  interests  on  both  sides  can  be  so  composed 
as  to  give  'results  that  would  be  acceptable  to  each,  and  thus 
render  consolidation  a  possibility. 

But  whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be,  the  present  is, 
perhaps,  as  opportune  a  time  as  may  ever  occur  for  the  discussion 
of  a  modus  vivendi  by  properly  qualified  and  duly  authorised 
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representatives  of  both  countries.  Canada  presents  an  inviting 
field  for  the  experiment.  She  is  the  largest,  and  in  point  of 
economic  resources,  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  British  colonies. 
Very  few  people  realise  the  extent  and  value  of  these  resources. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  great  wheat  zone  of  the  North 
American  continent — a  zone  containing  the  largest  compact  area 
of  rich  soil  in  the  world,  and  which  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
whole  of  Europe  with  bread-stuffs,  with  meat,  and  with  dairy 
produce — lies  within  her  borders.  Her  forests,  especially  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Her  fisheries  are  inex- 
haustible, and  her  mineral  wealth  untold.  The  volume  of  her 
commerce  can  be  gauged  by  the  size  of  her  mercantile  navy, 
which  now  ranks  fourth  in  the  world.  She  is  equipped  internally 
with  adequate  river  and  lake  crafts,  and  with  a  network  of  local 
railways.  One  fully  completed  and  equipped  trans-continental 
road  spans  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  ;  another  is  in  course 
of  construction ;  and  a  third  is  about  to  be  begun  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Immigration  is  pouring  into  Canada,  both  from  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  with  such  persistency  and  in  such  volume  as 
to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  her  history.  She  is  the  most  accessible 
and,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  healthiest  of  all  the  British 
colonies.  All  these  circumstances  mark  out  Canada  as  ready  for 
the  experiment  of  Imperial  Federation,  and  should  the  preliminary 
negotiations  be  successful  in  her  case,  the  result  will  doubtless 
point  the  way  and  make  the  path  easier  for  the  other  colonies. 
Now  is  the  opportunity  for  an  effort  to  be  made  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  and  adequate  scheme  showing  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  on  both  sides  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union  with 
the  mother-country. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  sentiments 
of  the  two  greatest  statesmen  that  Canada  has  produced — the  late 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  our  premier  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Sir  John,  while  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  closer  connection 
between  the  United  Kingdon  and  Canada,  did  not  care  to  commit 
himself  to  any  particular  scheme  of  union,  but  speaking  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Empire  Club,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  he 
remarked : — 

As  we  grow  larger,  as  our  interests  extend,  as  our  population  increases,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  there  must  be  an  arrangement  for  closer  commercial 
union,  and  for  a  common  system  of  offence  and  defence.  Surely  we  can  have 
an  arrangement  of  quasi-treaiies  relations,  for  instance,  between  Canada, 
Australia,  and  the  other  colonies  and  the  mother-country,  partaking  more  of 
the  character  of  alliances,  and  making  the  colonies  less  dependencies.  Let 
them  become  auxiliary  kingdoms  by  mutual  consent,  and  let  them  form  but 
one  empire.  Do  not  allow  Great  Britain  to  lose  the  honourable  place  it  has 
held  so  long.  Let  her  continue  to  be  the  first  nation  in  the  world ;  and  I  hold 
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that  this  is  to  be  done  by  uniting  closely,  warmly,  and  generously — by  a  closer 
alliance  with  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

In  a  recent  public  speech  on  Canada  and  the  Empire  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  said  :  — 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  bond  of  union  would  be  found  in  a  uniform  tariff 
for  the  British  empire.  But  the  differences  of  civilisation,  of  clime,  and  of 
production  make  it  impossible  we  could  have  for  Canada  the  same  tariff  as 
India,  or  Australia,  or  South  Africa.  But  what  was  possible  was  that  we  could 
have  between  the  mother-land  and  the  colonies,  treaties  of  commerce — the 
expression  was  not  too  strong  or  extravagant — whereby  we  could  sit  down  and 
by  mutual  concessions,  by  granting  and  giving,  we  could  develop  the  trade  of 
Britain  and  her  colonies  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  task  is  not  without  difficulty.  We  could  not  have  the  same  tariff  in  Canada 
as  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  when  the  mother-land  had  chosen  her  policy,  and  we 
had  chosen  ours,  it  should  always  be  possible  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
which  would  strengthen  still  more  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  us. 

The  British  Empire  as  it  stands  to-day,  whether  viewed  as  to 
its  territorial  extent,  or  as  to  the  progress  made  by  its  peoples  in 
self-government  and  general  prosperity,  presents  a  splendid 
example  of  military  achievement,  of  colonising  faculty,  and  of 
individual  and  collective  enterprise.  It  does  more  ;  it  presents  a 
splendid  example  of  what  a  single,  enlightened,  European  nation 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  progress  can  do,  in  a 
comparatively  brief  space  of  time,  to  elevate  a  large  portion  of 
mankind. 

The  consolidation  of  such  an  empire  on  lines  that  would  make 
it  an  empire  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure  should  be  the  earnest 
desire,  not  only  of  those  who  may  be  influenced  by  national  pride, 
or  by  considerations  of  self-interest,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  see 
the  benefits  of  commerce  and  civilisation  spread  abroad  as  far  as 
it  may  be  possible  to  extend  them. 

DUNCAN  MACABTHUB. 

REABUBN,  MANITOBA. 
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THE    RECRUITING   DIFFICULTY 

BY  LiEUT.-CoLONEL  ALSAGER  POLLOCK 

(Editor  of  the  '  United  Service  Magazine ') 

So  many  schemes,  in  one  and  all  of  which  the  authors  of  them 
have  had  entire  confidence,  have  been  put  forward  for  the  solution 
of  the  "Kecruiting  Difficulty,"  that  I  cannot  hope  now  to  say 
anything  that  has  not  been  said  before ;  I  can  but  give  my  own 
views  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  trust  that  whilst  some  will  no 
doubt  disagree  with  me  entirely,  others  may  approve  the  methods 
which  I  present  for  consideration. 

It  may,  I  assume,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  army  we  need 
must  be  raised  under  conditions  that  will  enable  us  to  maintain 
our  garrisons  abroad  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  immediate  service ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  units  on  foreign  service  must  be  kept 
up  to  war  establishment  and  be  composed  of  soldiers  enlisted  for 
comparatively  long  service.  Upon  the  other  hand,  however,  we 
require  an  elastic  organization  capable  of  providing  us  with  a 
large  army  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  with  a  first-class  power. 
Short  service,  the  only  means  by  which  a  strong  reserve  can  be 
accumulated,  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  veteran 
troops  abroad,  or  of  other  units  of  similar  quality  kept  ready  at 
home  to  furnish  reinforcements  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  to  under- 
take "  small  wars "  in  parts  of  the  world  where  we  have  not 
already  established  garrisons.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that,  in 
principle,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  is  correct  when  he  proposes  that 
we  should  enlist  soldiers  for  long  periods  of  "  General  Service," 
and  also  others  for  short  periods,  in  a  "  Home  Service  "  branch, 
available  for  over-sea  operations  only  in  case  of  a  great  war. 

The  problem,  then,  however  we  may  choose  to  deal  with  its 
details,  divides  itself  into  two  parts : 

(1)  How  shall  we  obtain  recruits  for  "  long  service  "  in  order 

to  maintain  the  over-sea  garrisons  and  a  "  striking  force  " 
at  home  ? 

(2)  How  shall  we  obtain  recruits,  enlisted  for  short  service, 

to  form  a  great  reserve  army,  upon  which  we  can  rely  in 
case  of  national  danger  ? 
VOL.  IX.— No.  50.  L 
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There  are  obviously  but  two  ways  of  procuring  men  for  the 
military  service  of  their  country :  compelling  them  to  serve,  or 
making  it  worth  their  while.  The  latter  course  is  the  one  we 
have  hitherto  unsuccessfully  pursued.  The  attractions  offered 
have  been  insufficient  to  secure  the  necessary  quantity,  even 
though  we  have  been  almost  entirely  regardless  of  quality.  Com- 
pulsion, however  effective  its  results  might  be,  we  are  now  as  ever 
averse  to  employing ;  and  in  any  case  it  could  not  justly  be  applied 
to  the  recruitment  of  units  serving  in  times  of  peace  at  over-sea 
stations. 

For  garrisons  abroad  we  must  certainly  be  content  to  rely 
upon  obtaining  our  recruits  by  voluntary  methods,  and  the  same 
rule  applies  equally  to  general  service  troops  quartered  at  home, 
and  intended  to  meet  only  minor  emergencies.  For  a  reserve 
army,  on  the  other  hand,  voluntary  service,  however  preferable 
as  it  undeniably  is,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  only  practicable 
method,  and  compulsion,  if  it  should  prove  needful  in  the  interests 
of  national  security,  must  be  accepted  as  an  available  alternative. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  how  to  make  it  worth  a  man's 
while  to  enlist,  a  preliminary  that  obviously  suggests  itself  is  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  determine  the  reasons  which  have  hitherto 
caused  the  "  advantages  of  the  army  "  to  be  regarded  as  insufficient 
by  those  to  whom  they  have  been  offered,  and  why  the  supply  of 
recruits  actually  obtained  has  been  of  notoriously  inferior  quality. 
The  answer  is  easy  to  give ;  the  "  advantages  of  the  army  "  offer, 
under  existing  conditions,  no  attractions  whatever  to  any  but 
"  wasters."  The  good  men,  of  whom  fortunately  a  considerable 
number  already  join  the  army,  do  so  not  because  of  any  supposed 
"  advantages,"  but  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages,  and  only  because 
for  one  reason  or  another  they  wish  to  be  soldiers — and  with  their 
eyes  open  they  accept  the  consequences. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  attractions  offered  by  a  military  career  have  so  far  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  increases  of  the  soldier's  pay — with  no  results 
except  sheer  waste  of  public  money.  The  increases  of  pay  have 
attracted  a  slightly  larger  number  of  worthless  men ;  but  not  one 
of  the  better  class  that  we  ought  to  and,  it  may  be  assumed,  desire 
to  secure. 

Supposing  a  man  to  be  capable  of  earning  a  decent  living  in 
civil  life,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  sixpence  more  or 
less  in  the  way  of  daily  pay — or  even  six  shillings — will  reconcile 
him  to  the  prospect  of  reverting  to  civil  life,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  (or  in  future  of  nine  years)  army  service,  to  begin  life  all 
over  again,  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  men  of  his  own  age, 
who  if  artisans,  are  by  that  time  established  as  experts  in  their 
trades  and  drawing  high  wages.  To  suppose  anything  of  the  kind 
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is  to  suppose  that  this  country  contains  an  inordinate  number  of 
downright  fools.  The  class  of  men  that  we  want,  for  the  small 
Regular  Army  that  our  "  Insular  Position  "  enables  us  to  be  con- 
tent with,  look  ahead ;  and  seeing  that  the  Army  leads  to  nothing 
except  the  workhouse,  they  decline  to  enlist.  Our  recruiting  net 
is  spread  only  in  the  gutter,  and  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  good  men  that  the  army  obtains,  come  to  it  wholly  unattracted 
by  the  lures  set  out  to  entrap  them. 

It  is  continually  urged  that  the  question  of  the  after-employ- 
ment of  reservists  and  discharged  soldiers  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  those  for  whom  employment  has 
been  found  have  proved  themselves  undesirable.  But  the  'ex- 
planation of  this  perfectly  correct  objection  is  quite  simple ;  even 
the  Army  cannot  always  "  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear." 
So  many  of  our  soldiers  have  enlisted  simply  because  they  could 
not  or  would  not  work  for  their  living,  that  the  natural  conse- 
quence is  the  return  to  civil  life  of  a  large  number  whom  the 
Army  has  failed  to  convert  from  bad  to  good  citizens.  The 
"waster"  who  joins  the  Army  leaves  it,  as  a  rule,  a  "waster" 
— a  better  man  than  when  he  became  a  soldier,  yet  still  a  "  corner 
boy  "  at  heart.  Put  into  a  position  of  trust,  such  a  man  is  pretty 
certain  to  betray  it ;  he  gets  drunk  or  goes  absent,  and  his  em- 
ployer having  dismissed  him  from  his  service  very  excusably 
vows  never  again  to  employ  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  army. 

That  men  who  were  good  men  when  they  joined  the  army, 
and  who  have  been  good  soldiers  in  it,  can  get  and  can  keep 
situations,  the  evidence  furnished  on  the  mobilization  of  the 
forces  for  the  Boer  war  has  amply  proved.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  what  has  been  the  case  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  might  not  apply  to  the  whole.  The  lad  who  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  is  fit  to  join  the  police  force,  or  to  become  a  postman, 
or  to  fill  any  other  of  the  thousands  of  situations  at  the  disposal 
of  the  imperial  and  local  authorities,  would  be  still  more  fit  for 
the  same  post  after  long  or  short  service  in  the  army. 

Here  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  of  how  to  make  it  worth 
a  good  man's  while  to  enlist  in  the  army — he  must  be  secured 
against  being  a  loser  by  his  service.  With  the  army  and  navy 
made  stepping-stones  to  public  employment,  and  every  well- 
conducted  soldier  guaranteed  a  situation  corresponding  to  his 
qualifications  and  a  reasonable  pension  at  the  age  of  sixty,  there 
would  still  be  a  "  Recruiting  Difficulty,"  but  the  nature  of  it 
would  have  been  altered  ;  for  instead  of  straining  every  nerve  to 
catch  a  sufficient  number  of  half-starved  and  often  criminal  or 
even  lunatic  "wasters,"  the  difficulty  would  be  to  select  successful 
candidates  from  the  excessive  number  of  excellent  young  men  who 
would  present  themselves  for  enlistment.  In  such  circumstances, 
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moreover,  discharge  from  the  army,  instead  of  being  a  thing  so 
much  desired  that  men  commit  disgraceful  crimes  solely  in  order  to 
secure  it,  would  become  the  final  and  most  dreaded  punishment 
that  could  be  awarded  for  any  offence  of  a  military  character,  and 
a  serious  augmentation  of  the  sentence  awarded  for  any  crime 
punishable  by  civil  law. 

The  principle  upon  which  we  require  to  proceed  is  to  admit 
that  a  man  who  has  served  the  State  as  sailor  or  soldier,  and  done 
so  creditably,  has  earned  a  claim  for  continued  employment  in 
other  capacities,  also  in  the  service  of  the  State.  Some  will  no 
doubt  object  to  such  a  preference  being  given.  Let  them  enter 
the  army,  if  they  are  morally  and  physically  fit  for  it,  and  then 
the  same  advantages  will  be  theirs — the  remedy  is  in  their  own 
hands.  Needless  perhaps  is  it  to  say,  yet  it  had  better  be  said, 
that  however  great  the  advantages  offered,  respectable  men  will 
never  enlist  in  large  numbers  unless  they  are  secured  against  the 
presence  of  disreputable  persons  amongst  them.  The  so-called 
"characters"  now  required  of  recruits  are  seldom  or  never  verified, 
and  the  great  majority  are  false  or  otherwise  worthless.  The  man 
who  is  accepted  as  a  recruit  for  H.M.  service  should  be  able  to 
account  for  himself  from  the  date  of  his  birth  to  the  day  when  he 
seeks  out  the  recruiting-sergeant.  Nor  should  a  man  necessarily 
be  rejected  because  he  has  been  a  trifle  wild,  or  because  he  has 
done,  for  example,  a  bit  of  poaching ;  the  real  question  is  whether 
he  is  fit  to  be  with  decent  men  in  a  barrack-room.  An  amateur 
poacher  need  not  necessarily  be  a  man  who  would  steal  money 
or  watches,  or  commit  all  sorts  of  disgusting  nuisances  too 
horrible  to  be  described. 

That  the  only  way  to  make  it  worth  a  good  citizen's  while  to 
enlist  for  "  general  service  "  is  to  ensure  for  him  a  decent  liveli- 
hood on  return  to  civil  life,  is  quite  certain  ;  and  it  only  remains 
now,  in  reference  to  "  general  service,"  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
"  advantages  "  that  must  also  be  secured  to  the  soldier  whilst 
serving.  High  pay  is  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  any  means 
necessary;  but  if  we  engage  only  trustworthy  men  it  practically 
follows  that  we  must  pay  them  fairly  well  and  trust  them.  The 
pay  of  the  soldier,  be  the  figure  at  which  it  is  fixed  what  it  may, 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to -regard  it  as  wages, 
not  as  pocket-money.  "  Red  Coat,"  *  in  an  article  published  in 
the  United  Service  Magazine  for  November  of  last  year,  makes  a 
strong  point,  and  I  think  quite  rightly,  of  the  importance  of 
giving  the  soldier  "consolidated  pay,"  and  placing  upon  him  full 
responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  his  entire  kit.  I  believe  that  the 
"  clear  shilling,"  with  clothing  allowance  of  threepence  added  to 
it,  and  also  good  conduct  pay  and  what  I  would  eall  "efficiency 

*  Red  Coat  is  an  officer  \vho  rose  from  the  ranks. — A.  W.  A.  P. 
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pay,"  would  be  ample.  The  pay  would,  if  issued  upon  the  lines 
stated,  rest  upon  the  "  irreducible  minimum  "  of  one  shilling  and 
three  pence,  upon  which  the  soldier  would  furnish  himself  with 
clothing,  extras  and  pocket-money  ;  but  over  and  above  this,  the 
good  soldier  should  receive  the  reward  of  his  merits  as  an  efficient 
fighting-man,  or  upon  account  of  his  moral  qualities.  A  man 
may  be  an  extremely  efficient  soldier  and  yet  not  deserve  a  good- 
conduct  badge,  and  vice  versa.  The  abolition  of  good-conduct 
pay  was  a  great  mistake ;  it  should  be  revived,  though  not  for 
present  issue,  but  either  as  a  lump  sum  on  discharge  or  as 
increased  pension.  Efficiency  pay  (now  called  service  pay)  should 
be  similarly  dealt  with.  Good-conduct  pay  and  efficiency  pay 
should  both  be  awarded  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  day  after 
periods  of  two  years'  service.  Thus,  an  efficient  soldier  of  really 
good  character  would,  at  the  end  of  eight  years'  service,  be  in 
receipt  of  one  shilling  and  eleven  pence  per  day,  of  which  eight 
pence  (being  four  pence  good-conduct  pay  and  four  pence 
efficiency  pay)  would  be  "  deferred  "  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
be  compulsorily  lodged  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  be 
alienable  under  no  circumstances  whatever.  On  discharge  or 
transfer  to  the  Reserve,  the  soldier  should  have  the  option  of 
receiving  the  money  then,  or  having  an  actuarial  addition  made 
to  his  old-age  pension  payable  from  the  age  of  sixty  years,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  lump  sum  to  his  heirs  in  case  of  his 
decease  before  the  pension  fell  due.  The  minimum  old  age 
pension  should,  I  think,  be  one  shilling  and  six  pence  per  day. 

I  do  not  believe  that  general  service  troops  paid  as  I  have 
suggested  would,  man  for  man,  actually  be  more  costly  than  the 
Regular  Army  we  now  have;  because  the  loss  now  sustained, 
owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  men  discharged  medically  unfit, 
for  misconduct,  and  lost  by  desertion,  would  be  almost  entirely 
avoided  by  the  enlistment  of  men  of  superior  character  and 
physique. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  under  the  conditions  now  proposed,  men 
really  representing  the  sound  youth  of  this  nation  would  find  it 
"worth  their  while"  to  indulge  their  tastes  for  soldiering;  and 
that  having  secured  them  we  should  have,  for  its  size,  the  most 
effective  force  in  the  whole  world.  The  strength  of  the  "  general 
service "  branch  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  only  sufficient  to 
provide  the  over-sea  garrisons  and  a  strong  army  corps,  complete 
in  all  arms,  held  in  readiness  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  whole 
force  should  be  composed  of  effective  soldiers,  the  depots  through 
which  the  recruits  passed  to  the  general  service  units,  being  part 
of  the  home  service  branch  and  chargeable  to  the  votes  on  account 
of  the  latter.  The  recruit,  until  finally  accepted  for  general 
service  after  his  preliminary  training  with  a  territorial  training 
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battalion,  or  other  depot  establishment,  should  receive  only  boy's 
pay — say  sixpence  per  day  for  pocket-money,  free  messing  and  his 
free  kit. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  question  of  the  "Home 
Service,"  or  reserve  branch  of  the  forces.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite 
possible  to  obtain  the  required  numbers,  combined  with  all  the 
efficiency  that  is  in  our  case  required,  by  giving  preference  in  the 
selection  from  candidates  for  public  employment,  next  after  men 
who  have  served  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  in  the  "  general  service  " 
branch  of  the  army,  to  men  who  belong  to  or  have  served  their 
engagements  in  the  "  home  service  "  branch. 

The  question  of  whether  my  opinion  upon  this  point  is  right 
or  wrong  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  number  of  men  con- 
sidered necessary  and  upon  the  amount  of  service  to  be  exacted 
from  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  system  should  be  universal  compulsory 
training  in  all  schools,  followed  in  the  case  of  those  who  subse- 
quently enlist  for  "  Home  Service  "  by  six  months  with  a  training 
battalion,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  or  afterwards,  but 
before  reaching  the  twenty-fifth  year.  Eesidence  in  barracks 
should  not  be  compulsory. 

Having  completed  his  recruit's  training,  the  "  home  service  " 
recruit  would  be  posted  to  a  unit  of  the  territorial  army  and 
perform  annually  ten  drills  and  ten  exercises  in  addition  to  an 
annual  course  of  musketry  or  gunnery  with  his  squadron,  battery, 
or  company.  During  service  at  the  depot,  under  training,  pay  to 
be  sixpence  per  day  and  "  all  found  "  ;  after  posting,  general  service 
rates  for  each  day  of  embodiment  for  battalion  training  or  at  that 
rate  for  the  portions  of  days  spent  at  musketry.  All  men  to  attend 
the  annual  inspection  of  their  battalions,  and  in  alternate  years 
to  attend  camp  for  one  week,  until  and  including  the  sixth  year 
of  service ;  after  which  until  final  discharge,  only  musketry  would 
be  performed.  Enlistment  to  be  for  twelve  years,  of  which  six 
months  would  be  spent  in  recruit's  training,  six-and-half  years  in 
the  First  Reserve,  and  five  years  in  the  Second  Reserve. 

The  existing  Militia  would  seem  to  furnish  an  entirely 
appropriate  nucleus  for  the  National  or  Home  Service  Army  of 
Reserve,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  volunteer  corps 
in  country  districts  would  gradually  be  absorbed  by  it. 

The  Reserve  Army  that  we  need,  should  I  think  be  capable  of 
mobilizing  about  1,000,000  of  all  ranks.  To  produce  that  number 
we  should  require,  on  the  basis  of  twelve  years'  service,  to  enlist 
100,000  recruits  annually.  Training  these  recruits  50,000  at  a 
time,  the  strength  under  arms  together,  would  amount  only  to 
the  latter  number.  Thus,  at  the  cost  of  maintaining  under  arms 
50,000  men,  and  the  instructional  staff  and  depot  details,  say 
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10,000  more,  total  60,000,  we  should  obtain  1,000,000  fighting 
militiamen,  and  be  able  to  send,  say  500,000  men  abroad  by  the 
time  that  the  navy  had  won  the  necessary  command  of  the  sea, 
which  could  scarcely  be  before  two  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  With  the  Second  Keserve  to  fall  back  upon,  we  should  be 
able  to  maintain  the  strength  of  500,000  at  the  front,  for  any 
reasonable  time.  Having  such  a  army  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
should  ever  be  obliged  to  go  to  war.  It  is  our  present  weakness 
that  invites  attack.  Possibly  we  might  be  unable  to  get  so  many 
men  by  voluntary  enlistment.  Be  it  so ;  then  we  must  have 
universal  service,  and  by  fixing  a  high  moral  and  physical 
standard  keep  down  the  supply  to  a  sufficiency  to  meet  the  actual 
demand  for  men.  The  obvious  compensation  for  being  compelled 
to  serve  the  country  in  person,  would  be  financial  benefits  obtained 
at  the  cost  of  those  rejected — a  small  old  age  pension  for  those 
who  do  not  pay  income  tax,  and  some  reduction  of  that  tax  for 
those  who  do.  It  is  the  manifest  duty  of  a  free  people  to  defend 
itself,  and  consequently  of  those  who  do  not  perform  that  duty 
to  compensate  those  who  vicariously  bear  the  common  burden. 

To  those  who  object  that  "  ours  is  a  maritime  empire,  and  that 
the  navy  is  our  proper  defence,"  I  reply — certainly  this  is  so. 
The  navy  is  our  first  and  only  (fundamental)  line  of  defence — the 
army  being  merely  accessory  thereto,  but  nevertheless  essential 
to  the  only  defence  worth  making,  and  that  is  a  vigorous  offensive. 
"  Ironclads  cannot  climb  hills."  We  have  an  object  lesson  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  What  could  the  Japanese  have  done  to 
prevent  the  Russians  from  annexing  Korea,  if  they  had  not 
had  a  powerful  army  to  seize  the  opportunity  secured  for  it  by 
naval  success  ? 

We  require  a  small  regular  army,  every  man  of  which  is  fit  for 
immediate  service,  and  composed  of  units  all  of  which  are  either 
at  war  strength  or  at  such  an  establishment  that  the  reservists 
required  to  complete  them  can  be  readily  absorbed  without  greatly 
reducing  immediate  efficiency.  Regular  soldiers  not  available  for 
immediate  service  in  the  field  are  but  a  useless  extravagance. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  because  we  have  naval  protection  we  do 
not  require  to  maintain  a  large  army  immediately  effective  ;  bu* 
we  do  require  to  have  the  men  ready,  with  latent  efficiency  that 
can  in  a  short  time  be  brought  up  to  the  mark. 

A.  W.  A.  POLLOCK. 
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WESTERN   CANADA:    HINTS    TO    ENGLISH 
GENTLEWOMEN 

BY   MARY   A.   STEWART 

IN  these  days,  when  overcrowding  at  home  drives  so  many 
English  men  and  women  to  the  colonies,  there  is  perhaps 
scarcely  a  family  which  has  not  at  least  one  member  living — or 
trying  to  live — in  some  distant  part  of  the  Empire.  I  say  trying 
to  live,  because,  in  many  cases,  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a 
severe  one,  often  too  severe  for  the  delicately  nurtured  gentle- 
people  who  are  forced  by  circumstances  into  competition  with 
real  labourers,  genuine  farmers,  navvies,  miners,  loggers  and 
other  sons  of  the  soil. 

This  struggle  (especially  where  women  are  concerned)  means 
necessarily  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  intending  emigrants  that  physical 
strength  is  not  only  desirable  but  absolutely  necessary,  and  that 
it  is  useless  to  go  "  back  to  the  land  "  without  stout  muscles  to 
back  up  valiant  resolutions.  Girls  from  this  country  frequently 
go  West  to  join  husbands  or  brothers  who  have  bought  ranches 
in  lonely  districts.  Without  being  actually  delicate  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  not  particularly  robust,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
they  do  not  always  realise  what  it  means  to  be  without  the  com- 
panionship and  help  of  other  women  in  places  where  they  must 
do  everything  for  themselves. 

To  begin  with,  the  lady  emigrant  who  arrives  in  Western 
Canada  must  expect  to  part  with  several  cherished  illusions.  In 
theory  the  idea  of  a  free,  natural,  unconventional  life  on  a  ranch 
is  alluring  enough ;  the  reality  is  scarcely  so  charming.  For 
example,  the  country  surrounding  the  homestead  may  be  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme  and  the  air  of  a  purity  and  crispness  unknown 
to  dwellers  in  old-world  cities,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  ranch  woman  is  usually  far  too  busy  to  have  time  to  enjoy  the 
loveliness  around  her.  Her  manifold  duties  keep  her  indoors  a 
great  deal  more  than  one  would  suppose ;  and,  when  all  is  said 
and  d-wie,  a  kitchen  is  only  a  kitchen  all  the  world  over,  and  in 
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new  countries  many  of  the  ordinary  conveniences  and  up-to-date 
household  appliances  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Hours 
spent  over  hot  stoves  and  steamy  washtubs  do  not  leave  much 
leisure  for  the  recreations  of  country  life,  and  the  English  girl 
who  has  perhaps  dreamt  of  unlimited  fresh  air  and  out-door 
exercise  soon  finds  that  her  days  are  almost  fully  occupied  with 
work  which  keeps  her  under  cover. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  bread  to  bake ;  does  she  realise  all 
that  this  entails  ?  Meals  have  to  be  prepared  and  served  at 
least  three  times  a  day,  and  these,  however  simple,  cannot  be 
"  scamped  "  if  the  health  and  strength  of  the  household  are  to 
be  properly  maintained.  Washing  up  follows,  and  the  cleansing 
of  greasy  pots  and  pans  and  the  polishing  of  knives  are  duties 
which,  though  humble,  consume  a  certain  amount  of  precious 
time.  Then  floors  have  to  be  swept,  if  not  scrubbed ;  furniture 
dusted  and  polished,  beds  made,  chickens  fed,  and  so  on.  As 
often  as  not,  in  the  temporary  absence  of  male  belongings,  wood 
has  to  be  chopped  and  split  and  water  drawn  and  carried  in — 
sometimes  from  a  distance.  How  often  has  the  average  English 
girl  wielded  an  axe  and  lifted  heavy  (really  heavy)  pails  ?  And 
has  she  ever  milked  a  cow,  or  fed  stock,  or  dug  potatoes  ?  These 
tasks,  besides  laundry-work,  sewing  and  mending,  are  what  she 
is  expected  to  perform  single-handed,  unless  a  "  hired  girl "  can 
be  kept — which  is  not  often  the  case.  Even  when  expense  is  no 
object  (comparatively  speaking)  it  is  preferable  to  dispense  with 
paid  assistance,  for  the  girl  is  usually  so  incompetent  and  makes 
herself  so  objectionable  that  her  presence  becomes  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  unless  an  English  gentlewoman 
is  constitutionally  very  strong  she  may  find  ranch  life  almost 
too  strenuous,  and  apart  from  this  she  will  suffer  from  its 
inevitable  monotony.  Once  the  novelty  has  worn  off  there  is 
practically  no  variety  for  either  mind  or  body.  The  daily  round, 
the  common  task,  absorb  an  amount  of  time  and  attention  that 
is  productive  of  an  astonishingly  uninteresting  result.  The 
woman  who  knows  that  she  cannot  be  happy  without  a  variety 
of  interests,  or  who  cannot  live  without  mental  stimulants,  should 
stay  away  from  new  colonies,  for  besides  the  monotony,  there 
is  another  thing  to  be  remembered  about  life  on  an  isolated  ranch 
— its  absolute  loneliness. 

The  multifarious  duties  of  the  husband  or  brother  compel  him 
to  live  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  evening  both  he  and 
the  wife  or  sister  are  usually  too  tired  to  talk  much — or  even 
to  read — and  it  is  always  a  case  of  early  to  bed  (where  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  over-fatigue  banishes  sleep).  Women 
find  the  long  solitary  days  very  dreary  and  depressing,  for,  even 
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with  so  much  work  to  occupy  the  attention,  the  hours  drag 
terribly,  because  manual  labour  is  largely  mechanical  and  interest 
in  it  becomes  dulled  through  repetition. 

Finally,  to  revert  to  the  subject  of  physical  fitness,  there 
is  the  question  of  health  to  be  considered,  and  considered  seriously. 
Many  women,  though  ordinarily  fairly  strong,  cannot  stand  being 
continually  on  their  feet ;  and  anyone  who  has  tried  it  knows 
that  laundry  work  puts  a  great  strain  on  the  back  and  legs. 
This  branch  of  domestic  labour  in  the  colonies  does  not  mean 
the  washing  and  getting  up  of  a  fancy  blouse  or  two,  or  the 
ironing  of  a  few  fine  pocket-handkerchiefs  (which  is  all  that  the 
home  girl  usually  knows  about  laundry-work).  It  means  hard, 
solid,  disagreeable  rubbing  and  scrubbing,  the  cleansing  of  really 
dirty  garments,  soiled  and  mudstained  from  hours  of  toil  on  the 
farm.  The  worst  of  domestic  drudgery  is  that  it  knows  no  time 
limit ;  it  must  be  done,  year  in  and  year  out,  regardless  of  fatigue, 
unless  the  entire  household  machinery  is  to  be  thrown  out  of 
gear. 

It  is  this  that  tells,  slowly  but  surely  on  the  woman  who 
is  not  endowed  with  considerable  powers  of  endurance.  She  soon 
begins  to  feel  and  look  chronically  tired  and— what  is  worse — 
prematurely  old !  What  is  it  that  ages  the  women  of  the 
European  working-classes  so  rapidly  ?  Chiefly,  I  think,  the 
almost  incessant  drudgery,  the  toiling  from  early  morning  to 
weary  night,  week-days  and  Sundays  alike.  In  new  countries 
the  lady-emigrant  leads  the  life  of  the  peasant  at  home;  and 
when,  in  addition  to  all  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  there 
is  the  care  of  children  to  be  undertaken  the  strain  is  greater  still, 
and  the  hours  of  rest  fewer  and  farther  between. 

Scores  of  "plucky  women  do  it  all  and  succeed  in  just  not 
breaking  down,  but  what  of  the  others  ?  One  does  not  always 
hear  of  the  failures.  Physical  labour  in  moderation  is  good  for 
everybody,  but  moderation  cannot  always  be  guaranteed  in  Western 
Canada.  Besides,  what  is  child's  play  to  a  woman  of  the  people 
is  apt  to  be  a  labour  of  Hercules  (so  to  speak)  to  the  gently- 
reared,  town-bred  lady. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  of  advice  to  the  solitary  girl-emigrant 
who  is  about  to  try  life  under  new  conditions  in  a  new  country. 
Let  her  be  quite  sure  that  she  is  not  only  willing  but  able  to 
undertake  all  that  will  be  required  of  her. 

MAKY  A.  STEWART. 
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THROUGH    BRITISH    CENTRAL   AFRICA 
TO   THE    CONGO.* 

BY  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  F.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P. 

SERBNJE   TO  KAMBOVB 

SITUATED  in  a  fine,  dry,  bracing  position,  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  Serenje  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
healthy  of  all  the  African  lakes  outposts.  Besides  the  store  and 
the  agent's  house,  which  stands  in  a  compound  enclosed  by  a 
fence,  and  the  local  commissioner's  house  and  garden,  a  tennis 
court  was  in  course  of  construction  when  we  arrived.  These 
evidences  of  civilisation  occupy  a  small  plateau  from  which  one 
obtains  a  commanding  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  with  the 
native  village  lying  below  in  the  foreground. 

A  Moonlight  Dance. 

We  had  already  breakfasted,  but  the  unusual  and  welcome 
sight  of  eggs  and  fresh  milk  proved  too  much  for  us  after  our  walk, 
and  we  found  our  appetites  as  good  as  new  for  a  second  meal. 
After  resting  awhile  we  strolled  through  the  little  valley  below 
the  house  where  a  stream  runs  through  the  shady  vegetable 
garden,  falling  into  raptures  over  the  commissioner's  flowers.  In 
the  evening  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  village  and  saw  the  natives 
revelling  in  one  of  their  weird  dances  by  moonlight ;  two  tomtoms 
made  by  stretching  the  skin  over  a  hollowed  out  barrel-shaped  log 
provided  the  music,  which  was  accompanied  by  incessant  mono- 
tonous chanting  and  clapping  of  hands.  The  dancers  were  arranged 
in  two  lines,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other.  One 
by  one  down  the  line  a  man  would  run  out  with  a  curious,  swaying, 
halting  motion,  into  which  he  threw  a  frequent  suggestion  of  a 
stumble ;  half-way  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  opposite  line,  and 
after  running  round  one  another  the  dancers  retired  to  their 
places.  There  was  nothing  particularly  graceful  in  these  move- 

*  The  earlier  portion  of  the  diary  appeared  in  the  July,  August,  September  and 
October  issues,  1904,  and  January  and  February  issues,  1905. 
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ments,  and  what  attraction  there  was  seemed  to  be  derived 
from  a  note  of  barbaric  wildness  which  struck  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing  rather  than  upon  that  of  sight. 


Leaving  Serenje. 

Whilst  waiting  for  our  carriers,  who,  we  were  told,  were  daily 
expected,  we  spent  the  time  overhauling  and  restocking  pro- 
vision boxes,  writing  letters,  and  sighting  our  rifles.  One  evening 
the  "boys"  saw  a  large  cobra  on  the  tennis  ground,  rashly  making 
its  way  over  the  very  centre  of  the  bare  space.  By  heading  him 
back  with  stones  they  kept  him  in  the  middle  until  I  had 
fetched  my  shot-gun  ;  he  was  very  angry  by  the  time  I  got  back, 
and  swung  viciously  round  on  me  when  I  went  up  close,  but  he 
was  soon  dispatched.  On  the  17th  a  gang  arrived  to  take  A.  L.  C. 
loads  to  Fort  Jameson,  and  we  decided  to  take  these  "  boys  "  on, 
leaving  the  others  to  fill  their  places  when  they  came  up  ;  and  it 
was  as  well  we  did,  for  the  second  gang  never  arrived  at  all.  Next 
day  we  got  the  men  away  with  the  loads,  intending  to  follow 
after  lunch,  but  as  rain  came  on,  we  sent  a  message  to  say  that 
we  would  catch  them  up  at  a  village  about  twenty-two  miles 
distant,  and  stopped  one  more  night  at  Serenje. 

Getting  off  early  next  morning  we  travelled  twenty-two  miles 
to  Mchinga's  village,  and  camped  by  one  of  the  beautiful  rushing 
streams  which  seem  plentiful  in  this  district,  reminding  one  of  the 
Exe  or  the  Dart  at  home.  I  often  wished  I  had  brought  a  rod  and 
a  few  flies  to  try  my  luck  in  the  evening.  Whilst  on  the  road  we 
met  a  caravan  of  about  thirty  men  taking  ivory  down  to  the  coast. 
Each  man  carried  a  tusk,  which  in  some  cases  was  of  considerable 
size ;  one  we  measured  was  just  six  feet  long  along  the  outside 
curve. 

Trouble  with  the  "  Boys." 

We  had  some  trouble  with  the  carriers  this  day,  the  capitao  we 
had  placed  in  charge  of  the  "  tanga  tanga "  having  exerted  his 
authority  freely  and  ostentatiously  until  a  rebel  had  smitten  him 
to  the  earth.  We  had  made  a  mistake  in  appointing  a  capitao 
not  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  men  he  had  to  look  after.  Partly 
on  this  account,  and  partly  because  I  suspected  that  he  was  to 
blame,  I  did  not  punish  his  assailant,  but  contented  myself 
with  warning  the  men  that  they  were  to  obey  those  in  authority, 
and  with  telling  the  capitaos  that  there  was  to  be  no  violence 
used  in  any  case,  but  that  disputes  were  to  be  referred  to  myself. 
I  was  half  inclined  to  appoint  fresh  capitaos,  and  was,  therefore, 
quite  pleased  when  the  man  who  had  been  attacked  came  up  to 
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me  next  day  at  Kafakula's  village  and  said  he  wanted  to  leave 
us  and  go  on  to  Sakontwi  by  the  nearest  route,  which  was  not  the 
path  we  had  chosen  to  take  us  past  Livingstone's  grave.  I  fancy 
he  really  wanted  more  pay,  he  was  certainly  very  much  surprised 
when  I  told  him  he  could  go,  and  at  once  ;  he  tried  to  back  out 
of  it  then,  but  I  foresaw  trouble  with  him  if  he  stopped,  and  gave 
him  an  hour  to  clear  out  of  the  village,  warning  him  that  I 
should  look  for  him  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  hinting  at  terrible 
things  if  he  were  found. 

At  this  village  we  found  tomatoes,  peas,  beans  and  rice  in 
abundance.  Game  of  all  kinds  was  to  be  had,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  heard  that  lions  were  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  though  I  came  across  no  lions  in  my  afternoon  search,  I 
noticed  fresh  zebra  spoor  right  in  the  village  gardens. 

We  had  now  completed  a  thousand  miles  since  leaving  Chinde. 

Next   morning    at    Matuka's  village  after    seventy  miles  very 

pleasant  journeying,  I  was  resting  outside  niy  tent,  when  'the 

entire  body  of  the  "  tanga  tanga  "  came  up  and  stood  silently 

around  me  in  a  semicircle.     This  boded  more  complaints.     On 

inquiry  they  quite  took   my  breath  away  by  saying   that   they 

wanted  to  carry  our  loads  straight  to  Sakontwi,  leaving  us  to  go 

round  by  Old  Chitambo  by  ourselves  without  tents  or  provisions. 

A   more   outrageous  piece   of   impudence   I  had  not  yet  come 

across,  and  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  force  myself  to  assume 

a  righteous   anger,  as  is  often   the  case   with   these   child-like 

people.      I  went   into  my  tent,   got   my  rhinoceros-hide  whip 

and  returned  to  the  erring  crowd.     I  then  sat  down  for  a  couple 

of  minutes  and  looked  at  them,  saying  nothing,  and  was  pleased 

to  see  that  they  were  becoming  a  trifle  uneasy.     Next  I  called 

the  first  "boy  "  up  and  asked  him  what  he  was  carrying;  this  turned 

out  to  be  our  chairs,  so  I  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  to  take 

our  chairs  away  and  leave  us  without,  as  in  that  case  he  would 

make   me   very  angry.     He  eyed   the  whip,  and  said   that  he 

personally  wanted  to  go  with  me,  so  I  sent  him  back  to  his  place 

and  called  the  next  one  up.     He  gave  me  the  same  answer,  so  I 

issued  a  general  invitation  for  any  "boy"  who  wished  me  to  be 

very  angry  with  him  to  step  forward  and  say  that  he  did  not 

want  to  go  any  further  with  me.     No  one  came  out,  so  I  turned 

the  whole  thing  into  ridicule,  saying   that  they  were  all  babies 

who  did  not  know  their  own  mind,  and  they  went  off  laughing 

and  perfectly  happy  like  the  children  they  are. 

Scarcely  had  they  gone  before  my  table-boy  appeared  with  a 
story  of  a  beating  which  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  tanga  tanga 
had  given  him.  This  "boy"  had  been  given  a  light  load  in  spite  of 
his  size,  as  it  was  one  we  needed  on  our  arrival  in  camp,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  table-boy  had  found  birn  composing  himself  to 
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sleep  about  a  mile  from  the  village ;  a  few  well-chosen  remarks 
about  the  "boy  "  and  his  ancestors  had  so  annoyed  him  that  he  had 
taken  a  piece  of  wood  and  given  the  small  "boy  "  a  good  hiding. 
Twenty  minutes'  inquiry  proved  the  truth  of  it  all  beyond  doubt, 
so  I  put  the  man  on  the  ground  and  gave  him  a  good  thrashing. 
It  is  significant  that  from  that  time  we  had  no  more  trouble 
with  that  lot  of  "  boys  "  ;  I  have  mentioned  these  points  as  a  good 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  unwise  lenience  will  inevitably  lead 
carriers  on  from  one  annoyance  to  another  until  strict  justice  is 
administered. 

One  principle  I  had  to  learn  was  that  it  is  a  heinous  crime 
for  any  "  boy  "  to  assault  the  person  of  one's  own  "  boys."  A 
white  man  who  allows  this  at  once  loses  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives.  If  a  "boy"  has  done  wrong  he  must  be  punished, 
but  the  punishing  must  be  done  by  his  white  master.  Above 
all,  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  anything  but  administer  strict  justice ; 
leniency  is  interpreted  as  weakness,  and  will  surely  be  followed 
by  an  increase  of  vice.  Flogging  is  annoying  enough  to  a  man  of 
a  peaceful  temperament,  but  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the 
constant  petty  worries  which  arise  if  it  is  not  done  when 
necessary.  Moreover,  these  natives  are  very  much  on  the  same 
level  of  ethical  education  as  schoolboys,  and  must  often  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way. 

A  Wet  Walk. 

Starting  away  from  that  village  in  the  early  morning  we 
found  that  for  the  first  two  miles  we  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
one  perpetual  cold  bath.  The  path  lay  through  the  long  grass 
of  a  valley,  and  every  blade  was  bowed  down  by  its  weight  of 
dew.  We  were  soon  soaked  to  the  skin,  even  our  boots  being 
filled  with  the  water  which  poured  down  into  them  from  our  legs. 
Once  out  of  the  valley,  however,  with  the  sun  at  a  fair  height, 
we  quickly  dried  as  we  walked.  I  went  out  that  evening  from 
Katakaula's  village  where  we  camped,  and  found  three  buck  in 
the  middle  of  grassy  plain.  I  wriggled  serpent- wise  over  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  open  and  got  my  shot,  but  they  fled 
apparently  untouched.  A  stretch  of  water  separated  me  from 
the  buck,  and  I  very  foolishly  never  examined  the  spoor  to  see 
whether  any  had  been  wounded,  which  later  experienee  made  me 
think  a  probability. 

We  were  now  leaving  the  more  frequented  direct  route  to 
Serenje,  and  were  amongst  the  villages  to  the  north ;  we  found 
plenty  of  food  on  the  road,  more,  probably,  than  we  should  have 
found  by  the  shorter  path.  Once  or  twice  we  met  natives  in 
pairs,  hunting  in  the  forest  with  bows  and  arrows.  I  bought 
several  of  these  when  I  could  get  the  chance,  but  occasional!^ 
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the  men  would  bolt  before  I  could  get  near  enough  to  talk  to 
them.  On  the  23rd  we  slept  at  Msunga's,  and  at  8.30  on  the 
morning  of  the  next  day  arrived  at  Msemo's  village.  This  was 
said  to  be  close  to  the  monument  which  had  shortly  before  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Livingstone's  heart  was  buried,  so  we 
left  our  "  boys  "  at  the  village  and  started  off  with  guides  to  visit 
the  place.  It  is  a  mottled  country,  of  forest  and  swamp,  and  one 
of  the  few  places  remaining  on  the  earth  where  gunpowder  has 
not  yet  found  its  way.  The  beasts  of  the  ark  roam  free  as  on  the 
day  they  left  that  refuge,  and,  untouched  save  by  the  puny  arrow 
of  a  savage,  they  are  free  to  browse  in  swamp  or  glade,  or  to  rend 
or  tear,  each  according  to  his  nature. 

April  in  Central  Africa. 

When  the  earth  is  saturated  with  its  season's  rains  half  of 
this  country  must  be  under  water,  extending  in  swamps  the  true 
limits  of  the  lake.  Towards  the  end  of  April  there  is  still  plenty 
of  water  about,  and  we  were  soon  plunged  knee-deep  into  a 
stretch  of  black  ooze  which  sweated  out  its  reeking  foulness  into 
a  dense  coverlet  of  long  grass.  From  the  steamy  odorous  heat 
of  this  swamp  it  was  pleasant  to  enter  the  cool  green  depths 
of  the  forest.  Here  a  clump  of  mighty  trees  spread  their 
protecting  foliage  over  the  tunnelled  path,  tempting  one  to  rest 
where  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  might  not  enter ;  there  the 
forest  opened  out  into  fairy  glades  where  the  grass  was  spangled 
with  myriads  of  many-coloured  flowers,  and  in  one  such  spot  we 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  striped  sides,  as  a  herd  of  zebra 
fled  into  the  dark  recesses  beyond. 

The  air  was  full  of  the  hum  of  insects,  of  the  wooing  of  the 
wood-doves,  and  the  shrill  wee  call  of  the  honey-birds.  Indeed, 
in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  climates  of  Central  Africa  and 
England  may  almost  be  said  to  meet  in  what  is  best  of  each, 
there  can  be  few  lovers  of  nature  who  could  take  such  a  forest 
ramble  and  not  rejoice  in  every  step.  The  air  is  alive  with 
butterflies  and  birds,  the  ground  is  alive  with  its  busy  ant 
population  working  here,  there  and  everywhere,  some  on  the 
warpath  and  others  bent  on  more  peaceful  forage,  whilst  the 
earth  shows  the  imprint  of  many  a  four-footed  forest  denizen, 
who  may  easily  be  made  visible  by  the  practice  of  a  little  wood- 
craft. To  him  who  will  merely  wait  and  watch  there  are  a 
hundred  objects  of  interest  and  wonder. 

The  Tsetse  Fly. 

An  hour  through   such   a   forest  brought  us  to  yet  another 
swamp,  and  here  we  first  made  acquaintance  with  the  tsetse  fly ; 
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a  most  unpleasant  introduction  was  this  as  he  first  forced  himself 
on  our  notice  by  his  venomously  painful  stabs  at  face  and  hands. 
There  are,  however,  no  after-effects,  not  even  as  much  locally 
as  a  mosquito  leaves  behind  him,  and  the  species,  so  far  as  I  was 
able  to  make  out,  was  the  Glossina  Morsitans,  not  the  Glossina 
Palpalis,  which  appears  now  to  be  responsible  for  conveying  the 
infection  of  sleeping  sickness.  The  pain  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
stabbing  needle.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  sufficed  to  pass  through 
this  miniature  purgatory,  and  scarcely  had  we  entered  the  forest 
again  when  a  slight  rise,  leading  to  an  open  glade,  disclosed  the 
object  of  our  search. 

Livingstone's  Grave. 

An  obelisk,  built  of  brick  and  cement,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  iron  bars,  cornered  with  small  obelisks,  bears  the 
following  incription  at  its  base  : — 

ERECTED 

BY   HIS   FBIENDS 

TO   THE   MEMOBY   OF 

DR.  DAVID  LIVINGSTONE 

MISSIONARY   &   EXPLORER 
HE   DIED   HERE 
MAY   4TH   1873. 

The  marvellous  influence  over  men  which  this  great  explorer 
possessed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  natives  who  were  with 
him  at  his  death — men  of  a  race  popularly  supposed  to  have 
sympathy  and  affection  crowded  out  of  their  lives  by  the  love 
of  self-interest — embalmed  his  body,  burying  his  heart  beneath 
a  tree,  and  bore  it  on  a  long  laborious  journey  over  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  coast.  Before  leaving  the  place  they  carved  upon 
a  tree  the  simple  facts,  and  when  this  tree  was  cut  down  last 
year  to  give  place  to  the  monument  the  portion  bearing  this 
record  was  sent  home  to  the  British  Museum.  The  chief  of  the 
nearest  village  for  some  time  nursed  a  grievance  that  he  had 
received  no  present  for  allowing  the  body  to  be  taken  away,  until 
the  Royal  Society,  hearing  of  this,  sent  fifty  pounds  to  be  spent 
in  a  suitable  gift.  Such  a  sum  might  well  enrich  a  petty  chief 
for  life,  but  how  it  was  spent  I  do  not  know.  The  memorial, 
placed  as  it  is  where  a  white  man  can  seldom  set  eyes  on  it, 
serves  at  present  to  keep  the  spot  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  savages ; 
perhaps  in  another  hundred  years'  time  it  may  be  better  known 
to  his  countrymen  as  a  time-mark  of  the  dawn  of  freedom  and 
suppression  of  slavery  in  the  land,  but  as  a  monument  to  the 
man  himself  none  is  needed,  for  his  work  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  mankind. 
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After  half-an-hour's  halt  to  take  photographs  and  pluck  a  few 
of  the  flowers  which  abounded  round  the  spot,  we  returned  to 
camp,  glad  that  we  had  been  able  to  carry  out  our  plan  of  seeing 
the  place. 

We  bought  a  couple  of  the  great  cumbersome  native  pipes  at 
the  village,  and  I  got  hold  of  some  of  the  weed  which  the  natives 
dry  and  smoke  in  them.  It  is  I  think  the  same  as  that  which  the 
natives  in  the  colony  call  "dokka,"  and  is  said  to  have  a  very 
exciting  and  intoxicating  effect.  My  boy  was  afraid  that  I 
intended  to  smoke  it,  and  warned  me  that  it  was  very  bad  for 
white  men,  "  making  them  like  whiskey."  Next  day  it  dis- 
appeared, and  I  am  afraid  he  stole  it  and  threw  it  away  for  fear 
that  I  should  venture  to  sample  it  and  commence  shooting  around 
promiscuous. 

Next  day  we  passed  through  the  more  open  country  which 
abounds  in  this  district  south  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  much 
troubled  in  tsetse  fly.  The  heat  was  very  marked  when  away 
from  the  cool  shelter  of  the  forest. 


Entering  a  Village. 

There  was  a  pomp  and  ceremony  about  our  passage  through  a 
village  which  never  failed  to  afford  me  amusement.  Ha]f-a-mile 
before  reaching  it  we  were  warned  of  its  proximity  by  our  boys 
commencing  to  sing.  I  was  generally  walking  at  the  head  of  the 
caravan,  but  when  the  singing  began  the  pup  would  take  up  a 
position  in  front ;  this  he  considered  his  privilege,  and  he  would 
strut  along  with  a  fine  dignity,  not  taking  notice  of  anything.  At 
this  juncture  also  my  machila  "boys"  would  exhibit  an  unnatural 
anxiety  for  me  to  ride,  considering,  I  suppose,  that  their  mag- 
nificent powers  of  running  with  me  for  a  few  hundred  yards  might 
give  the  villages  the  impression  that  they  did  this  all  day  long 
without  turning  a  hair.  On  one  occasion  when  showing  off  thus 
the  Colonel's  "boys"  were  rushing  him  into  a  village  in  the 
greatest  style,  when  one  of  them  stumbled  and  fell,  bringing  the 
machila  to  the  ground  with  a  crash.  Picking  himself  up  again 
like  lightning  the  "  boy  "  fled  instanter  for  the  forest  with  the 
machila  capitao  and  a  big  club  in  hot  pursuit ;  the  Colonel  not 
being  hurt,  it  was  most  amusing  to  see  the  whole  team  breathing 
vengeance  upon  the  wretched  being  who  had  thus  disgraced 
them. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  we  would  usually  find  the 
chief  with  a  few  headmen  waiting  to  salute  us,  and  if  we  were 
riding  they  would  take  the  poles  of  the  machila  from  our  men 
and  run  us  in  themselves.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  the 
women,  collected  upon  a  hillock  for  choice,  would  greet  us  with 
VOL.  IX.— No.  50.  M 
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u  sudden  high  toned  shrilling,  rattling  their  cheeks  with  their 
hands.  Then  we  would  stop  for  a  few  moments  in  the  village  to 
say  a  word  or  two  to  the  chief  and  inquire  about  the  road,  water, 
and  other  matters.  On  our  departure  he  would  often  honour  us 
with  his  company  on  the  road  for  half  a  mile. 


An  Ant  Battle. 

We  camped  this  night  about  a  mile  from  the  village  in  order 
to  get  good  water,  and  I  went  out  in  the  evening  hoping  to  catch 
a  few  tsetse  fly  for  collection.  When  I  had  secured  but  four, 
however,  I  became  so  interested  in  a  great  ant  battle  which  was 
going  on,  that  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  watching  it.  An  army 
of  small  black  ants  with  brown  heads  were  attacking  a  strong 
position  in  a  tree  held  by  a  species  which  were  of  the  same  size 
but  were  jet  black  all  over;  the  defenders  had  a  nest  about  ten  feet 
up  the  tree  made  of  earth  and  resembling  a  bee  hive,  with  little 
stalactites  of  earth  hanging  down  from  it.  The  method  of 
fighting  seemed  to  be  that  of  trying  to  get  a  good  grip  round  the 
opponent's  neck,  and  then  twisting  his  head  off,  and  their  ferocity 
was  such  that  I  could  easily  pick  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  col- 
lecting box  to  watch  them  without  interfering  with  the  course  of 
the  combat.  The  battle  was  not  over  when  night  came  on  and  I 
left,  but  the  brown  heads  appeared  to  be  making  good  their 
advance  step  by  step.  In  spite  of  my  sympathy  with  the  weaker 
force  whose  home  was  in  danger  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any 
right  to  interfere,  as  I  did  not  know  the  rights  of  the  case. 

On  the  morning  o'  the  28th,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of 
starting,  we  got  a  note  from  the  acting  manager  at  Kambove  to 
say  that  a  man  was  very  ill,  and  asking  me  to  make  all  speed  on. 
As  the  letter  was  dated  seventeen  days  before  I  had  little  doubt 
but  that  the  illness  would  have  terminated  in  one  way  or  another 
before  I  could  arrive  on  the  scene.  We  decided  to  push  on  to 
Sakontwi,  which  could  not  be  very  far  away,  and  there  to  separate, 
that  I  might  travel  at  full  speed. 

A  Herd  of  Tsessebe. 

That  day  we  went  about  thirteen  miles  before  halting  for 
lunch ;  after  an  hour's  rest  we  started  again  and  almost  immedi- 
ately came  across  a  small  herd  of  tsessebe  consisting  of  a  bull  and 
two  cows.  I  saw  them  first  as  we  were  emerging  from  woodland 
into  a  grassy  open  plain.  They  were  then  running  down  wind 
and  straight  away  from  us,  but  as  I  judged  it  probable  that  they 
would  soon  double  back  up  wind  and  gain  once  more  the  shelter 
of  the  trees,  I  told  the  tanga  tanga  to  go  straight  on  as  before, 
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whilst  I  ran  off  to  the  right  to  try  and  get  cover  in  some  isolated 
bushes  on  the  plain.  As  I  ran  I  saw  them  swing  round  as  I  had 
expected,  and  I  had  a  breathless  chase  for  nearly  half  a  mile  to 
try  and  reach  my  hiding  place  before  they  came  past.  The  slope 
of  the  ground  favoured  me,  and  with  all  their  eyes  for  the  long 
stream  of  carriers  passing  by  they  must  have  missed  seeing  me 
altogether.  They  came  trotting  up  wind  again,  and  the  same 
luck  which  brought  them  past  me  within  two  hundred  yards 
induced  them  to  stop  at  the  nearest  point  and  take  another  look 
at  the  caravan.  I  got  a  comfortable  steady  shot  at  the  bull  and 
bagged  him  with  a  bullet  through  the  spine.  The  cows  ran  a 
short  distance  and  then  pulled  up  to  await  their  lord  and  master, 
and  I  might  easily  have  had  one  or  both,  but  refrained  from 
shooting  as  we  already  had  all  the  meat  we  could  comfortably 
carry  for  the  longish  march  which  still  lay  before  us. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  we  got  our  first  sight  of  the  broad 
Luapula  river,  shining  in  the  sun  before  us,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  along  the  bank  brought  us  to  our  camping  place  for  the 
night. 

ABTHUB  PEABSON. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BAHAMAS   HOUSE    OF   ASSEMBLY 

A    SKETCH  OF  ITS   CONSTITUTION,   HISTORY,    AND 
PROCEDURE 

BY  THE  DEPUTY  SPEAKER 

FROM  very  early  days  the  Bahamas  have  possessed  representa- 
tive institutions.  And  notwithstanding  several  radical  changes  in 
the  composition  and  relations  of  society  in  the  colony — changes 
which  amounted  practically  to  social  revolutions — these  institu- 
tions have  ever  been  carefully  preserved. 

When  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution  the  Loyalists 
flocked  over  from  the  neighbouring  continent  they  found  a  popu- 
lar assembly  already  in  existence,  but  its  methods,  even  in  those 
days,  were  slightly  antiquated.  The  "  royal  refugees  "  were  men 
of  much  energy  and  resource.  After  considerable  agitation  they 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  political  situation,  and  under  their 
guidance  the  local  Commons  House  of  Assembly — to  use  a  phrase 
which  the  immigrants  brought  with  them — practically  assumed 
its  present  position  and  importance.  They  limited  the  duration 
of  the  assembly,  reformed  its  procedure,  gowned  its  Speaker, 
supplied  it  with  the  emblem  of  its  authority — the  present  historic 
mace — and,  in  a  word,  fixed  more  definitely  its  relative  position 
in  the  legislative  machine.  These  developments  filled  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  next  social  revolution  through  which  the  colony  had  to 
work  out  its  salvation  was  that  which  wrought  such  havoc  among 
the  representative  assemblies  of  the  West  Indies.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  brought  about  the  removal  of  social  and  political  land- 
marks, but  it  is  safe  to  claim  that  this  radical  change  was  accom- 
panied with  less  difficulty  in  the  Bahamas  than  in  any  other 
British  colony.  Bahamians  justly  possessed  a  high  reputation 
for  the  treatment  of  their  slaves,  and  free  negroes  had  voted 
since  1830,  but  the  revolution  caused  by  emancipation  was  none 
the  less  radical.  Race  restrictions  were  entirely  removed  in  1834- 
1835  ;  since  then  the  roads  to  political  distinction  have  been  open 
alike  to  all,  and  few  sessions  of  the  legislature  have  lacked  coloured 
members.  The  altered  conditions  of  society  have,  of  course,  had 
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their  effect  on  local  politics,  but  at  the  same  time  the  House  of 
Assembly  has  lost  none  of  its  prestige. 

The  Bahamas  were  acquired  by  settlement  probably  about  the 
year  1647.  Consequently  the  King  in  Council  has  no  power  to 
legislate  for  the  colony,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  passing  an  Act  dealing  solely  with  the  affairs  of  this 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  colony  belongs  to  that  class  of  non- 
self-governing  colonies  which  has  representative  institutions. 
Its  political  constitution  is  very  similar  to  those  of  Barbadoes  and 
Bermuda,  and  these  three  are  the  only  surviving  examples  of  the 
old  English  model  of  a  colonial  constitution  which  was  granted 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  acting  with  the  advice  of  an  Executive  Council 
created  by  Letters-Patent.  Members  of  this  Council,  at  present 
numbering  eight,  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  hold  their 
places  during  the  Eoyal  pleasure.  From  1718  to  1841  there  was 
but  one  Council,  and  this  discharged  both  executive  and  legislative 
functions.  On  the  12th  January,  1841,  two  Councils  called  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  were  created  by  Letters-Patent.  The 
former  exercises  all  powers  and  authorities,  other  than  those 
respecting  the  enacting  of  laws,  which  formerly  had  been  vested 
in  or  exercised  by  the  composite  council.  The  latter  was  vested 
with  all  powers  and  authorities  respecting  the  enactment  of  laws 
previously  possessed  and  exercised  by  the  original  council. 

The  Legislature,  which  is  supreme  within  the  colony,  consists 
of  a  Governor,  who  has  only  a  negative  voice  in  legislation ;  an 
Upper  House,  consisting  at  present  of  eight  members,  created  by 
the  Letters-Patent  constituting  the  office  of  governor,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  holding  office  during  the  Koyal  pleasure,  and 
called  the  Legislative  Council  (in  this  chamber  any  measure  other 
than  one  dealing  with  money  may  be  initiated  or  amended) ;  and 
a  Lower  House  of  twenty-nine  members  elected  by  the  people  for 
seven  years  and  called  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  history  of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  it  existed  under  the 
Lords  Proprietors  and  as  it  has  existed  and  still  exists  under 
the  Crown,  is  not  without  interest  for  the  student  of  British 
institutions,  small  as  is  the  colony  that  originated  its  customs 
and  inspired  it  with  independence  and  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  popular  government. 

The  charter  by  which  Charles  II.  granted  the  Bahama  Islands 
to  the  Lords  Proprietors  in  1670  authorised  them 

to  make  ordeine  and  enact  and  under  their  scales  to  publish  any  lawes  and 
constitucons  whatsoever  either  appteineinge  to  the  publicke  estate  of  the  said 
islands  or  of  any  distinct  or  p'ticuler  county  barony  or  colony  of  or  within  the 
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same  or  to  the  private  utility  of  p'ticuler  persons  aceordinge  to  their  best 
discrecon  by  and  with  the  advice  assent  and  approbacon  of  the  Freemen  of  the 
said  Islands  or  of  the  Freemen  of  the  county  Barony  or  Colony  for  which  such 
lawe  or  constitucon  shall  be  made  or  the  greater  part  of  them  or  of  their 
delegates  or  deputies  whome  for  enacting  of  the  said  lawes  when  and  as  often 
as  need  shall  require  wee  will  that  the  said  Christopher  Duke  of  Albermarle 
William  Earle  of  Craven  John  Lord  Berkeley  Anthony  Lord  Ashley  Sir  George 
Carteret  and  Sir  Peter  Colleton  and  their  heires  and  assignes  shall  from  time 
to  time  assemble  in  such  manner  and  forme  as  to  them  shall  seeme  best. 

The  Lords  Proprietors  issued  accordingly  in  1671  instructions, 
sixteen  in  number,  to  their  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  summoning  of  Assemblies.  The  Lower  House  was  to  consist 
of  twenty  members.  The  Upper  House  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  each  of  the  five  appointing 
one  deputy,  and  the  nobility  who  were  not  to  exceed  five  and 
were  created  by  the  Lords  Proprietors.  The  third  branch  of 
the  Legislature  was  the  Governor.  These  three  were  collectively 
called  the  Parliament,  and  Parliament  was  to  be  summoned  "  in 
November  of  each  alternate  year  or  oftener  if  the  necessity  arose." 

The  Letters-Patent  directed  that  the  laws  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment should  "  be  consonant  to  reason  and  as  neare  as  may  be 
conveniently  agreeable  to  the  lawes  and  customes  of  this  our 
Kingdome  of  England."  Parliament  had  also  power  "upon  just 
cause  and  in  a  due  p'porcon  to  assesse  and  impose  "  customs 
duties  and  subsidies  on  all  goods,  merchandise,  and  wares  imported 
into  the  colony.  Parliament  also  selected  five  freeholders  who, 
with  the  five  deputies,  constituted  the  Grand  Council  which 
heard  civil  and  criminal  causes.  The  Council  alone  had  the 
power  of  initiating  legislation. 

In  1688  the  Lords  Proprietors  issued  new  instructions  to 
Governor  Bridges.  As  in  former  cases,  all  the  deputies  were 
to  be  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  Governor  had  power 
temporarily  to  fill  vacancies  among  them.  The  House  was  to 
consist,  as  before,  of  twenty  freeholders,  and  these  elected  six 
councillors  to  sit  with  the  deputies.  Meetings  were  still  to  be 
in  November  of  each  alternate  year  or  oftener  if  necessary. 
Parliament  was  to  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  three  members  of  the  Council. 

There  are  no  records  in  the  colony  of  any  of  the  transactions 
of  this  Parliament.  It  is,  however,  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Upper  House  at  least  was  not  very  docile,  for  in  1690,  under 
Governor  Jones,  it  was  found  necessary  to  train  the  guns  of  a 
private  vessel  on  their  chamber. 

Whether  the  Lower  House  used  to  sit  in  the  same  building 
and  thus  felt  themselves  also  insulted  by  this  action,  or  whether 
they  realised  their  danger  from  so  autocratic  a  Governor,  certain  of 
the  members  appear  to  have  signed  the  proclamation  informing 
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the  inhabitants  that  Mr.  Ashley,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
had  been  appointed  Governor  temporarily  in  the  place  of 
Governor  Jones,  who  had  been  tried  by  the  Council  and  deposed. 
Several  other  proprietary  governors  were  appointed  after  this, 
but  there  are  no  records  relating  to  the  Legislature. 

An  appearance  of  government  seems  to  have  been  maintained 
up  to  the  arrival  of  Woodes  Kogers,  the  first  royal  governor,  who 
landed  in  Nassau  about  the  20th  July,  1718.  At  any  rate  he 
was  received  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  President  of  the 
Council.  On  the  16th  January,  1717-18,  royal  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- General  of  England 
to  prepare  a  Bill  for  .the  Royal  Signature  to  pass  the  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain.  This  Bill  was  presumably  the  Letters-Patent 
or  commission  constituting  and  appointing  the  "trusty  and 
well-beloved"  Woodes  Rogers  to  be  Captain-General  and  Governor- 
in-Chief  in  and  over  the  Bahama  Islands  and  of  the  garrison  to 
be  sent  there.  After  reciting  that  the  lords  proprietors  had 
surrendered  to  the  King  their  right  and  title  to  the  government  of 
the  colony,  the  Commission  required  and  commanded  the  newly- 
appointed  Governor  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  according 
to  the  several  powers  and  directions  granted  or  appointed  by  the 
Commission  and  according  to  such  reasonable  laws  and  statutes 
as  should  be  made  by  him  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly.  The  Governor  was  authorised  to  appoint 
a  Council  of  not  more  than  twelve  members. 

The  Commission  itself  did  not  create  a  popular  assembly. 
But  the  instructions  directed  the  Governor  to  report  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  people  that 
either  were  in  or  who  should  resort  to  the  Islands,  and  of  what 
number  it  might  be  proper  to  constitute  an  Assembly.  In  the 
meantime  the  government  of  the  place  was  to  be  conducted  so 
far  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  that  of  Jamaica.  No  laws  were  to 
be  enacted  until  an  assembly  had  been  appointed  and  directions 
given  for  its  proceedings. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  legislative  activity  until 
1728,  when  the  colony  received  legislative  privileges  by  Order  in 
Council.  It  is  indisputable  that  both  a  Council  and  a  House 
existed  in  1729,  for  there  are  in  existence  two  Acts  of  that  year 
which  are  expressed  to  have  been  enacted  "  by  the  Governor, 
Council  and  Assembly."  There  are  also  in  existence  two  Acts 
of  1735  expressed  to  have  been  enacted  by  the  same  authority. 

The  next  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  House  is  in  the 
invaluable  memoirs  of  Peter  Henry  Bruce,  an  engineer  of  inter- 
national reputation,  who  arrived  in  the  colony  on  the  21st  April, 
1741,  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  it.  He  bears  testimony  in 
these  memoirs  to  the  respect  in  which  the  Lower  House  was  held. 
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Both  Bruce  and  Captain  Frankland,  the  captain  of  the  man-of- 
war  which  had  brought  Governor  Tinker  and  the  engineer  to  the 
colony,  refused  seats  in  the  council  in  order  to  be  chosen  as 
members  of  the  assembly. 

The  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  appears  to  have  been 
highly  independent.  On  becoming  discontented  with  the  way  in 
which  Governor  Tinker  conducted  the  government,  it  promptly 
declined  to  continue  the  salary  of  £200  per  annum,  voted  to  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  actually  voted  the  Speaker  out  of  the  chair 
because  of  his  sympathies  with  the  Governor.  As  a  result  the 
Governor  dissolved  the  House. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  minutes  of 
the  House.  The  first  volume  begins  in  1760,  and  the  minutes 
are  expressed  to  be  those  of  the  General  Assembly  begun  on  the 
19th  October  1758.  From  1760  to  the  present  day  the  minutes 
of  the  House  are  continuous  with  a  few  blanks  due  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  colony  by  foreigners.  The  present  constitution  is  the 
result  of  the  combined  effect  of  this  Order  in  Council  of  1728  and 
the  several  Koyal  Letters- Patent  which  have  been  issued  to 
Governors  since  Woodes  Rogers'  time. 

Up  to  1875  each  Governor  was  appointed  and  commissioned 
by  Letters-Patent.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  the  practice  to 
create  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  Letters-Patent,  to  appoint 
to  the  office  by  commission  under  the  Royal  Sign-Manual,  and 
to  give  royal  instructions  to  the  person  so  appointed,  The 
Letters-Patent  creating,  or  rather,  continuing  the  office  of 
Governor  are  dated  the  28th  April,  1876.  The  fourth  clause  of 
these  letters  authorises  and  empowers  the  Governor,  acting  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Council,  from  time  to 
time  as  need  may  require  to  summon  and  call  the  General 
Assembly  in  such  manner  and  form  as  has  been  already  ap- 
pointed and  used,  or  in  such  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  prescribed  by  lawful  authority.  The  fifth  clause  empowers 
him  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
and  Assembly,  or  the  major  parts  of  them  respectively,  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government  of  these  islands. 

Having  obtained  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council,  his  Excellency  signs  the  various  writs  of  election  which 
are  directed  to  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  colony.  These  docu- 
ments, after  reciting  that  "  for  certain  arduous  and  urgent 
affairs "  it  has  been  "  thought  fit  that  a  general  Assembly  be 
holden  at  Nassau,"  direct  the  Provost  Marshal  to  hold  elections 
in  the  various  districts  of  the  colony  and  to  make  a  return  on  the 
back  of  the  writs  of  the  persons  elected.  If,  on  the  nomination 
day,  more  candidates  are  nominated  than  there  are  vacancies  to 
fill,  a  poll  is  held  on  a  subsequent  date.  The  returns  are  made 
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into  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  where  they  are  kept 
until  the  day  appointed  for  meeting  "  for  the  despatch  of 
business."  On  this  day  the  members-elect  gather  in  the 
chamber  where  the  House  has  met  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  attends  and  lays  on  the  table  of  the  House 
the  various  writs  with  the  returns  endorsed  thereon.  Some  of 
the  members  form  themselves  into  a  committee  and  wait  upon 
his  Excellency  and  inform  him  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  have  met  to  proceed  to  business. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  House  they  report  that  the  Governor 
has  informed  them  that  he  has  issued  a  dedimus  potestatem  to 
the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Executive  Council,  empowering 
them  to  administer  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  members. 
This  ceremony  having  been  completed,  the  Colonial  Secretary 
delivers  a  message  from  the  Governor  directing  the  House  to 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  Speaker.  The  method  of  his  election 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  other  officials  of  the  House,  namely,  a  Deputy-Speaker,  a 
chief  clerk,  an  assistant-clerk,  and  a  messenger  are  then  elected 
by  the  House. 

A  chaplain  was  first  appointed  in  1795,  but  this  official  was 
discontinued  in  1846.  Many  disputes,  even  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  taken  place  between  various 
governors  and  the  House  as  to  whose  right  it  was  to  elect  the 
chief  clerk,  but  the  House  has  always  successfully  maintained 
their  claim  to  such  right.  This  officer,  at  a  dissolution,  remains 
in  office  and  in  charge  of  the  archives  until  the  new  House  has 
met  and  elected  a  clerk. 

The  Governor,  who  always  opens  the  House  in  person,  informs 
the  House  by  message  when  he  will  receive  it  with  the  Speaker- 
elect,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  he  sends  another  message,  usually 
by  his  private  secretary,  commanding  the  immediate  attendance 
in  the  Council  Chamber.  Thither  the  members  go,  following  the 
Speaker-elect,  who  is  preceded  by  the  mace.  Mr.  Speaker-elect 
informs  the  Governor  that  in  obedience  to  his  Excellency's 
message  the  House  has  elected  a  Speaker,  and  that  he  now  presents 
himself  as  the  humble  object  of  its  choice.  After  his  Excellency 
has  approved  of  the  choice  of  the  House  the  Speaker  makes  the 
usual  demand  for  recognition  of  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges. 
The  session  is  then  formally  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  Governor. 
The  House  withdraws  to  its  chamber  and  the  work  of  the  session 
begins. 

The  hour  of  meeting  has  varied  considerably.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  usually  9 . 30  in  the  morning.  For  the  first  forty- 
four  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  10  A.M.  About  this  time 
these  Spartan  habits  weakened.  The  afternoon  was  preferred; 
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and  after  various  hours,  ranging  between  1  and  6,  it  is  now  fixed 
at  7.30  in  the  evening.  The  duration  of  a  House,  unless  sooner 
dissolved,  is  seven  years.  This  limit  was  fixed  by  the  Septennial 
Act,  1795.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  the  length  of  the 
existence  of  any  House  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
Governor.  The  local  "Long  Parliament"  existed  from  the  1st 
February,  1785,  to  the  4th  March,  1794,  but  if  the  members  had 
so  wished  they  could  have  brought  about  what  would  have  been 
virtually  a  general  election  by  resigning  their  seats  as  they  had 
the  right,  with  permission  of  the  House,  to  do.  The  next  assembly 
summoned  19th  September,  1794,  might  appropriately  be  called 
the  "  Short  Parliament."  It  lasted  only  ten  days.  A  dispute 
about  the  issuing  of  writs  arose  between  the  Governor  and  the 
House,  and  Lord  Dunmore,  although  he  could  not  order  the 
removal  of  the  "  Bauble  " — the  House  at  that  time  did  not  possess 
a  mace — sent  a  message  dissolving  the  Assembly  while  it  was 
actually  doing  business. 

There  is  no  legal  obligation  either  to  summon  a  new  House  or 
to  convene  an  existing  one,  but  financial  compulsion  necessitates 
both  the  existence  as  well  as  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
A  House  is  not  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 

At  present  the  members  number  twenty-nine,  returned  by 
fifteen  districts.  In  1762  there  were  five  districts  returning 
twenty-four  members,  and  in  1784  eight  districts  returned  twenty- 
five  members.  As  an  island  became  sufficiently  important  to 
entitle  it  to  representation,  it  obtained  this  privilege  at  the  expense 
of  the  existing  constituencies — the  total  membership  of  the  House 
has  not  varied  much  since  the  days  of  the  Lords  Proprietors.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  system  is  the  case  of  New  Providence. 
This  island  sent  sixteen  members  in  1762  but  has  now  only  eight. 
Formerly  the  number  of  members  and  the  manner  of  their  dis- 
tribution were  regulated  by  the  Royal  Instructions.  Now  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  members,  districts  or  polling  divisions, 
is  made  by  an  Act  of  Assembly.  The  first  Act  dealing  with  elec- 
tions appears  to  belong  to  the  year  1762.  Others  were  enacted  in 
1784  and  1792.  The  next  was  passed  on  the  22nd  December, 
1806,  and  remained  in  force  until  the  15th  June,  1886,  when  the 
present  Act  came  into  operation.  This  Act  was  the  first  by  which 
the  number  of  members  was  fixed  by  statute.  Election  Acts 
never  repeal  previous  Acts  of  the  same  nature.  They  merely 
suspend  them. 

The  qualification  for  members  is  British  citizenship,  manhood, 
a  residence  of  twelve  months  and  the  possession  of  property,  real 
or  personal,  of  the  value  of  £200  above  all  debts  and  mortgages. 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Receiver- 
General  are  qualified  by  virtue  of  their  office.  All  salaried 
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magistrates  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  ineligible ! 
The  acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  if  the  member 
is  not  already  in  its  service,  vacates  a  seat  ipso  facto.  If  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council  were  elected  to  the  House  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

To  be  an  elector  a  person  must  be  a  male  inhabitant,  twenty- 
one  years  old,  who  has  resided  in  the  colony  for  twelve  months. 
He  must  be  possessed  of  real  estate  worth  £5  or  be  a  householder 
paying,  in  New  Providence,  £2  8*.,  and  in  the  outer  islands  £1  4s. 
The  members  are  drawn  from  a  mixed  population  of  about  55,000, 
scattered  over  an  archipelago  of  twenty-nine  islands  and  numerous 
cays  and  rocks.  A  casual  observer  might  be  struck  by  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  members  are  resident  in  New  Providence.  Indeed 
Sir  Gilbert  Carter,  an  ex-Governor  of  the  Colony,  in  his  recent 
official  report  on  the  Bahama  Islands  states : — 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  suitable 
material  in  the  Bahamas  to  make  twenty -nine  members  of  a  properly  qualified 
Assembly  representing  the  various  islands  comprised  in  this  Colony.  In  the 
last  Assembly  not  a  single  out-island  constituency  was  able  to  send  its  own 
representative,  and  it  followed  that  the  whole  of  the  members  were  recruited 
from  the  island  of  New  Providence,  which  in  itself  sends  eight  members  to  the 
Assembly. 

This  criticism  is  not  fair,  and  unfortunately  is  misleading. 

In  the  present  House — the  personnel  of  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  the  last  House — although  there  is  no  member 
who  actually  resides  on  one  of  the  out-islands,  yet  at  least  one 
third  of  the  out-island  members  were  born  in  the  districts  they 
represent.  Many  of  the  members  have  family  associations  with 
the  out-islands,  and  also  interest  in  large  estates  there,  as  well  as 
extensive  commercial  dealings  with  their  inhabitants.  Every 
out-island  member  has  visited  the  district  he  represents — most  of 
them  on  numerous  occasions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  out-islands 
are  constantly  visiting  the  capital,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  a  member 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  constituents. 

The  procedure  of  the  House  and  also  the  rules  governing 
debate  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  body,  of  course,  has  complete  control  over  its 
own  affairs.  The  right  of  adjournment  is  unrestricted.  In  its 
early  history  it  always  asked  permission  of  the  Governor  to  adjourn, 
if  the  adjournment  was  to  be  of  any  duration.  In  fact  the 
Governor's  Commission  formerly  gave  him  the  right  to  adjourn 
the  House.  All  election  petitions  are  tried  before  a  special  com- 
mittee of  seven  members  called  "  The  Select  Committee  of 
Elections."  And  all  qualifications  are,  if  questioned,  tested  by 
the  "  Committee  on  Qualifications,"  which  consists  of  five 
members.  When  messages  are  received  from  the  Governor — 
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other  than  those  delivered  by  the  private  secretary — the  Speaker 
and  all  members  rise  and  the  mace  is  removed  from  the  table  and 
shouldered  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Messages  from  the  Legis- 
lative Council  are  received  sitting,  and  the  Speaker,  who  does  not 
wear  a  wig,  puts  on  a  silk  hat,  while  the  mace  is  removed  from 
the  table  and  shouldered  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  It  is  curious 
to  contrast  this  custom  of  the  Speaker  donning  a  hat  with  that 
followed  by  the  President  of  the  French  Legislative  Chamber, 
where  a  similar  act  has  the  effect  of  temporarily  closing  a  noisy 
sitting.  The  origin  of  the  Bahamian  custom  is  obscure.  It  would 
seem  from  a  rule  passed  on  the  7th  March,  1760,  declaring  that 
no  member  other  than  the  Speaker  should  wear  his  hat  in  the 
House,  that  at  one  time  all  the  members  could  do  so. 

The  senior  member  of  the  Executive  Council  in  the  House 
presents  all  messages  from  the  Governor  and  leads  the  Government, 
but  if  none  of  that  body  are  members  of  the  House,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  usually  delivers  all  communications. 

The  Legislative  Council  used  many  years  ago  to  send  messages 
by  one  of  their  number.  They  changed  this  custom  in  1789,  when 
a  master  in  chancery  performed  this  duty,  and  delivered  the 
message  at  the  bar.  The  present  systen  of  sending  messages  by 
their  clerk  was  adopted  in  1868.  The  House  sends  its  messages 
to  the  Governor  by  a  committee  of  four  members.  The  chief  clerk- 
now  carries  all  messages  to  the  Council,  but  up  to  1904  a  committee 
of  two  members  discharged  this  duty. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  method  of  treating  public  and 
private  bills,  nor  are  they  numbered  separately.  If  a  bill  has  not 
passed  through  all  its  stages  before  a  prorogation  takes  place  it 
drops,  and  on  its  introduction  at  the  next  session  it  is  treated  as  a 
new  bill.  By  analogy  with  the  custom  in  England,  a  message 
from  the  Governor  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assent  to  bills  makes 
a  House,  independently  of  the  number  of  members  present.  As 
there  is  no  responsible  government  there  are  no  parties  in  the 
House,  and  as  a  result  no  whips  are  needed. 

The  Governor  may  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  House  at  any 
time.  He  may  prorogue  a  House  under  adjournment.  On  various 
occasions  short  prorogations  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  the  temper  of  the  Commons  to  cool  or  of  re-intro- 
ducing a  defeated  bill.  Indeed  there  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that 
when  Governor  Balfour,  about  1833,  had  a  pet  bill  thrown  out,  he 
summoned  the  House  to  meet  him  in  the  Council  Chamber  and 
prorogued  it  for  an  hour.  While  waiting  for  the  time  to  elapse 
he  passed  it  pleasantly  by  playing  a  game  of  chess  with  the 
President  of  the  Council.  All  prorogations  must  be  in  person 
or  by  proclamation,  and  except  at  the  end  of  a  session  they  are 
always  by  proclamation.  Although  there  are  no  means  by  which 
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a  House  can  be  got  together  on  a  day  previous  to  that  to  which  it 
has  adjourned,  yet  a  subsequent  proclamation  may  cancel  a 
previous  one  which  prorogued  the  House,  and  summon  the  body 
to  meet  on  an  earlier  date.  The  expedient  of  forcing  a  dissolution 
by  a  lengthy  adjournment  was  tried  successfully  in  1868.  The 
House,  desiring  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  country  on  the  question 
of  Church  Disestablishment,  asked  the  Governor  to  dissolve  it. 
His  Excellency  refused,  and  in  his  reply  questioned  the  right  of 
the  House  to  make  the  request,  although  such  a  right  cannot  be 
doubted.  As  a  result  the  House  adjourned  for  six  weeks  and  was 
thereupon  promptly  dissolved. 

The  House  adjourns  as  a  mark  of  respect  on  the  death  of  a 
member. 

While  the  House  is  sitting  it  does  not  permit  Select  Committees 
to  sit  without  leave. 

No  law  designates  Nassau  as  the  place  of  meeting,  but  the 
writs  name  the  time  and  place,  and  forty  days  is  the  period  fixed 
by  law  between  the  teste  and  the  return  of  the  writs.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  House  having  sat  with  the  Council,  nor  of 
meeting  on  a  Sunday.  The  demise  of  the  Crown  does  not  operate 
as  a  summons  to  meet.  All  writs  of  election  are  issued  by  the 
Governor.  Except  the  electing  of  officers,  the  House  does  not 
proceed  to  business  before  the  opening  speech.  No  pro  forma  bill 
is  read.  The  method  of  voting  is  by  rising  and  sitting. 

The  right  of  initiating  all  bills  to  impose  taxes  or  grant  supplies, 
which  the  House  has  always  claimed  and  maintained,  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  friction  between  the  House  and  the  Council. 
So  early  as  1791,  the  House  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

Kesolved  that  as  all  bills  for  granting  supplies  for  support  of  Government 
or  whereby  money  may  be  directed  to  be  levied  on  the  subject  must  constitu- 
tionally originate  in  this  House,  so  it  is  also  the  undoubted  and  sole  right  of 
this  House  as  the  Representatives  of  the  people  sanctioned  by  Parliamentary 
usuage,  to  direct  limit  and  appoint  in  such  bills  the  purposes  considerations 
limitations  and  qualifications  of  such  grants  and  sums  of  money  which  ought 
not  to  be  changed  or  anywise  altered  by  the  Council. 

This  right  was  admitted  by  the  Governor  in  his  speech  in  1828. 
The  sole  right  of  the  House  is  now  unquestionable,  nor  will  it 
endure  any  interference  in  these  matters  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  Bills  of  this  nature  must  take  their  rise  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  House  has  the  right  to  require 
the  Receiver-General  to  lay  his  books  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
but  this  right  has  not  been  exercised  since  the  appointment 
of  an  official  auditor. 

On  numerous  occasions  government  officials,  newspaper  editors, 
and  other  persons,  including  its  own  members,  have  been 
summoned  before  the  bar  of  the  House  and  reprimanded  and 
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censured  for  various  causes,  principally  for  misrepresenting  its 
proceedings,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  committal  to  prison 
until  1796.  In  that  year,  on  the  10th  March,  the  House  committed 
Philip  Duniaresq,  the  ex-Beceiver-General,  to  prison  for  refusing 
to  deliver  up  his  books  to  his  successor.  He  remained  there  until 
March  16th,  1796,  when  he  obeyed  the  order  of  the  House,  and 
apologised  for  his  conduct.  The  next  case  occured  in  1805.  On 
November  23rd,  1804,  Freeman  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  House, 
abused  the  Speaker  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  was  repri- 
manded, fined  £200,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  black 
rod  until  he  paid  the  fine.  On  January  5th,  1805,  when  it 
appeared  that  he  had  not  paid  the  fine,  he  was  committed  to 
prison  on  the  Speaker's  warrant.  He  paid  the  fine  on  the  15th, 
was  released  and  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

This  right  of  the  House  was  first  questioned  in  1817.  In  that 
year  the  House  ordered  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  misrepresenting,  in  England,  its  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  The  general  court 
of  the  colony  released  him  on  bail,  pending  its  decision  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  arrest,  and  the  immediate  question  was  for  the 
moment  disposed  of  by  a  dissolution.  The  newly-elected  House, 
however,  refused  to  do  any  work  on  account  of  the  action  of 
the  court,  and  there  was  no  legislative  activity  until  November 
1820,  when,  by  the  Speaker's  casting  vote,  a  bill  was  passed, 
called  "  The  Healing  Act,"  which  disposed  of  the  question  by 
declaring  that  neither  the  commitment  by  the  House  nor  the 
bailment  by  the  Court  should  be  construed  as  a  precedent. 

The  last  instance  of  anyone  being  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  was  in  1845,  when  the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper  was 
summoned  for  misrepresenting  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  He 
appeared,  received  a  severe  reprimand,  and  apologised.  The 
Speaker  of  the  time  in  his  reprimand  stated  that  the  offender 
might  have  been  committed  to  the  common  gaol.  This  statement 
must  have  been  based  on  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Beaumont  v. 
Barret  (1836).  It  was  not  supported  by  the  then  recent  case  of 
Kielly  v.  Carson  (1842),  and  in  view  of  the  still  more  recent  case  of 
Doyle  v.  Falconer  (1866),  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  House 
would  attempt  to  imprison  either  a  stranger  or  a  member  for  a 
contempt  committed  either  within  or  without  the  House. 

No  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  may  interfere  in  an 
election,  and,  even  if  he  votes,  the  House,  upon  a  scrutiny, 
disallows  his  vote. 

The  House,  in  addition  to  reprimanding,  censuring  and  fining 
its  members,  has  on  numerous  occasions  exercised  its  power  of 
expulsion.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  in  affirming  the  permanency 
of  an  expelled  member's  disqualification,  it  took  a  course  and 
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adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  this  only  four  days 
after  the  action  of  the  latter  House. 

Although  there  is  no  instance  of  a  bill  being  actually  kicked 
out  of  the  House,  as  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  one  of  the  West 
Indian  Assemblies,  yet  there  is  on  record  a  resolution  which 
ordered  an  insulting  petition  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  order  was  actually  carried  out  before  the  Court  House 
door  on  the  27th  April,  1785. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  colony,  when  there  was  no  public 
opinion,  it  became  necessary  for  the  House  to  assume  and  exercise 
certain  powers  which  are  strictly  executive.  In  the  time  of 
Peter  Henry  Bruce  (1741-1744)  it  ordered  all  owners  of  vessels 
to  assist  in  the  carrying  of  the  materials  required  for  the  building 
of  Fort  Montague.  It  was  accustomed  to  consider  and  deal  with 
any  presentments  made  to  it  by  the  Grand  Jury.  A  committee 
of  its  members,  including  the  Speaker  and  certain  members  of 
the  Council,  used  to  correspond  with  the  Colony's  agent  in 
London.  On  several  occasions  it  has  appointed  committees  and 
authorised  them  to  sit  during  a  prorogation  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  some  special  matter.  In  1785,  the  House  asked 
the  Governor  to  direct  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  certain 
members.  In  November  of  the  same  year  it  selected  several 
commissioners  for  various  matters,  viz. :  accounts,  correspondence, 
schools,  and  so  forth,  and  asked  the  Governor  to  appoint  them. 
In  March,  1789,  it  recommended  preferential  treatment  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  in  1792  refused  a  similar  request 
from  Quebec.  The  clerk  of  the  House,  acting  under  its  directions, 
always  called  for  and  collected  claims  from  Government  creditors. 
The  deputy  secretary  of  the  Colony  was  ordered  not  to  issue  a 
grant  in  1789,  and  in  1790  the  Receiver-General  asked  the  House 
for  instructions  as  to  whether  he  should  appeal  in  certain  revenue 
cases  which  had  been  decided  against  him. 

On  many  occasions  the  House  has  thanked  various  dis- 
tinguished personages,  and  voted  them  either  a  sum  of  money 
or  made  them  a  presentation  of  plate. 

Before  Turks  Islands  (which  is  now  under  the  Jamaican 
Government)  was  represented  in  the  House,  it  refused  to  legislate 
for  those  Islands.  The  right  of  petitioning  the  Crown  has  often 
been  exercised,  and  the  House  almost  invariably  sends  messages 
of  sympathy  or  congratulation  to  the  Sovereign  on  fitting 
occasions.  If  the  necessity  arises  it  orders  conferences  to  be 
held  with  the  Legislative  Council. 

Differences  between  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  have  been  few.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery 
question,  the  House  has  not  often  found  itself  in  conflict  with 
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the  Imperial  Government.  A  very  important  question  arose 
between  the  House  of  Assembly  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1900 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  respect  to 
his  constitutional  powers.  In  1899  the  Legislature  passed  two 
Acts,  one  authorising  the  erection  of  a  new  market  and  another 
which  was  the  annual  Appropriation  Act.  Both  came  duly  into 
operation,  but  during  the  year  it  was  noticed  that  neither  the 
erection  of  the  market  nor  the  prosecution  of  certain  works  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Appropriation  Act  had  been  carried  out.  The 
question  was  asked  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in 
1900,  and  the  Government  leader  replied  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  suspended  "  The  Market  Act "  and  ordered  these 
"  items,"  as  they  were  called,  to  be  "  cut  out "  or  "  eliminated  " 
from  the  Appropriation  Act. 

As  both  these  Acts  were  the  law  of  the  land  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  constitutional,  showed  that 
he  had  a  suspending  or  dispensing  power  which  virtually 
amounted  to  a  power  to  repeal  local  statutes.  The  House  pro- 
tested. No  attempt  was  made  to  justify  the  legality  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  action.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  reply  merely 
stated  that  he  was  "  unable  to  admit  that  his  action  constituted 
any  infringement  of  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  House." 
His  subsequent  action,  however,  amounted  to  an  admission  that 
his  previous  position  was  unconstitutional.  The  annual  Appro- 
priation Act  usually  resumes  all  unexpended  grants  and  balances 
of  grants  voted  the  previous  year.  In  the  Appropriation  Act  of 
1900,  the  House  did  not  resume  the  "  items  "  which  were  alleged 
to  have  been  "  cut  out  "  and  "  eliminated  "  from  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  1899.  The  works  authorised  by  those  "items"  were 
subsequently  carried  out  and  the  market  was  also  erected.  As 
these  works  could  only  have  been  done  legally  under  the  statu- 
tory authority  with  which  the  Secretary  of  State  had  attempted 
to  interfere,  their  execution  amounted  to  an  admission  that  his 
action  had  had  no  legal  effect. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  the  various  disputes 
and  struggles  between  the  House  and  the  Governor  and  between 
the  House  and  the  Council.  Disputes  with  various  Governors 
are  innumerable.  Kef  using  to  vote  the  Governor's  salary  was 
with  the  House  a  favourite  means  of  expressing  disapproval,  nor 
did  it  hesitate  to  remonstrate  with  Governor  Tinker  in  1766  for 
over-riding  the  laws — for  which  remonstrance  he  instantly  dis- 
solved it.  On  several  other  occasions  it  has  been  dissolved  "  for 
irregular  and  unconstitutional  proceedings." 

|In  1789  the  House  resolved  that  it  was  irregular  for  the 
Governor  to  attach  his  private  seal  to  writs  and  required  the 
Great  Seal  to  be  affixed.  In  1791  it  refused  to  inform  the  Governor 
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of  its  reasons  for  accepting  the  resignations  of  various  members, 
and,  although  the  Governor  remonstrated,  saying  he  thought  the 
acceptance  of  resignations  was  unconstitutional,  he  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  issue  new  writs.  In  1793  the  House  refused  absolutely 
to  permit  either  the  Governor  or  the  Council  to  see  the  vouchers 
and  accounts  upon  which  the  Appropriation  Bill  had  been  based. 

Struggles  with  the  Council  have  been  largely  in  connection 
with  the  initiation  and  amendment  of  money  bills.  Both  of  these 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Council  have  always  been  stubbornly 
resisted.  Before  1841,  when  a  single  council  discharged  both 
executive  and  legislative  functions,  there  was  perhaps  something 
to  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  Council.  Indeed  on 
several  occasions  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Council  not  only  amended,  but  initiated,  money  bills, 
and  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  on  one  occasion  they  actually  sent 
down  an  Election  Bill.  Since  the  creation  of  a  separate  legislative 
council  in  1841,  such  council  has  rejected  an  Appropriation  Bill, 
but  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  either  to  amend  or  to 
initiate  a  money  Bill.  An  ineffectual  and  half-hearted  protest 
was  made  in  1903  against  the  inclusion  of  a  controversial  vote  in 
the  Appropriation  Act,  but  the  House  promptly  asserted  and 
maintained  its  unrestricted  rights  in  this  matter,  and  nothing  more 
has  been  heard  of  the  Council's  pretensions. 

On  several  occasions  in  its  early  history,  when  the  Council 
refused  to  pass  some  pet  bill  of  the  House,  the  Governor  was 
ingenuously  asked  to  sign  the  bill  without  the  Council's  concurrence. 
Of  course  the  Governor's  answer  was  always  the  same,  the  bill 
could  not  become  law  without  the  Council's  concurrence.  The 
House,  however,  has  not  been  singular  in  this  respect.  The  Council 
made  a  like  request  of  the  Governor  on  one  occasion  and  received 
a  similar  reply.  The  most  unfortunate  result  of  these  disputes 
between  the  two  bodies  has  been  the  interposition  of  the  Governor 
of  the  time.  Lord  Dunmore  in  1784,  and  another  Governor  much 
more  recently,  not  only  took  notice  in  their  closing  speeches  of 
what  had  occurred  in  the  House,  although  it  had  not  been  reported 
to  them  by  the  House,  but  actually  expressed  their  approval  of 
the  action  of  the  Council,  which  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
House — a  proceeding  which  is  of  course  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  regular  constitutional  practice  of  the  Imperial  legislature. 

The  office  of  Speaker  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  House 
itself.  By  custom  he  is  styled  "  The  Honourable,"  and  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  "  His  Honour."  He  is  elected  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  that  approval 
having  been  withheld.  He  takes  precedence  next  after  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  formerly  he  used  to  sit  on 
Select  Committees.  Several  Speakers  have  been  voted  out  of  the 
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chair  when  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  House  on  some  occasions  has  refused  to  allow  them 
to  resign.  The  Speaker  has  the  right,  which  has  often  been 
exercised,  of  addressing  the  Governor  with  a  speech  when  present- 
ing bills  for  his  signature.  Formerly  in  the  Speaker's  absence 
the  House  used  to  elect  a  temporary  chairman.  Since  1900  a 
Deputy- Speaker  has  discharged  his  duties  when  he  is  prevented 
from  attending  the  House.  The  Deputy- Speaker  also  takes  the 
chair  of  all  committees  of  the  whole  House.  No  minutes  are  kept 
of  the  proceedings  of  these  committees. 

The  rights  of  members  are  not  very  extensive.  They  are  not 
now  paid.  Formerly  both  they  and  members  of  the  Council 
received  salaries.  A  member  may  not  sit  or  vote  until  he  has 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  qualification  while  the  House  is 
sitting,  but  there  is  no  penalty  for  his  failure  to  do  so.  He  is 
exempted  from  common  jury  duty.  He  is  free  from  arrest,  except 
in  cases  of  treason  and  felony,  breach  of  the  peace,  forcible  entries 
and  forcible  detainers.  There  is  no  privilege  in  respect  of  his 
goods  and  chattels  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  his 
accommodation  during  his  attendance  on  the  House.  He  may  not 
wear  his  hat  in  the  House.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  initiate  any 
legislation  other  than  money  bills  or  bills  of  a  private  nature.  The 
latter  class  of  bill  must  be  reported  from  a  Select  Committee 
which  has  sat  upon  a  petition  from  the  party  interested.  A  fine 
of  ;£10  may  be  imposed  for  refusing  to  carry  a  message  to  the 
Governor  or  to  the  Council. 

Formerly  a  member  was  fined  for  absence  according  to  a 
graduated  scale — so  much  for  every  fifteen  minutes  he  was  late 
after  the  ringing  of  the  bell  which  formerly  summoned  members. 
The  penalty  for  an  entire  day's  absence  was  $2.  The  rules  also 
required  members  to  dress  decently.  On  one  occasion  a  member 
was  fined  SI  for  an  indecent  expression  in  the  House.  If  a 
member  goes  out  of  the  colony  while  the  House  is  sitting  without 
leave  of  the  House,  his  seat  is  ipso  facto  vacated.  His  absence 
from  the  colony  for  twelve  months  has  the  same  effect.  He  must 
attend  the  House  if  a  call  of  the  House  is  ordered,  and  must  serve 
on  all  Select  Committees  to  which  he  may  have  been  appointed. 
When  addressing  the  House  he  must  stand.  In  so  small  an 
assemblage,  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  trying  to  limit  a 
member's  loquacity,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  do  so,  nor 
does  the  closure  exist.  There  is  usually  ample  time  to  dispose 
quite  leisurely  of  all  matters  that  may  be  offered  for  consideration. 

Questions  asked  in  the  House  are  usually  addressed  to  the 
member  representing  the  Government,  and  are  regularly  entered 
in  the  minutes  of  the  day.  Under  a  recent  rule  any  member  may 
be  named  for  disregarding  the  authority  of  the  chair,  for  abusing 
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the  rules  of  the  House  and  persistently  and  wilfully  obstructing 
the  business  of  the  House,  and  may  be  suspended  from  the 
service  of  the  House.  The  suspension  on  the  first  occasion  is  for 
one  week,  on  the  second  for  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  third  for 
a  month.  No  member  has  a  right  to  any  particular  seat,  but  he 
usually  retains  the  same  one  throughout  a  session,  or  even 
throughout  the  existence  of  a  House. 

If  a  member  is  thanked  by  the  House,  he  retains  his  seat 
by  courtesy.  A  member  who  neglects  to  attend  or  who  absents 
himself,  may  be  summoned  to  take  his  seat ;  at  the  same  time  he 
may  resign  it.  Although  there  are  no  Chiltern  Hundreds  for 
weary  or  turn-coat  members  to  apply  for,  when  they  want  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  honours  they  address  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
asking  for  leave  to  resign.  The  Speaker  communicates  this 
letter  to  the  House,  and  upon  motion  the  member  is  allowed 
to  vacate  his  seat.  Neither  lunacy  nor  bankruptcy  vacates  a  seat, 
but  upon  a  member  becoming  bankrupt  or  insolvent  the  House 
may  declare  his  seat  vacant.  Upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown 
members  must  retake  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

A  form  of  government  in  which  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  sympathy  between  the  executive  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  offers  countless  opportunities 
for  deadlocks.  It  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
common-sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  that  although 
their  political  constitution  is  perhaps  unworkable  in  theory,  they 
nevertheless  have  succeeded  in  working  it  with  much  satisfaction 
for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  years. 

A  constitutional  experiment  has  been  tried  with  much  success. 
It  has  been  required  that  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the 
various  public  boards  should  be  members  of  the  House,  and  thus 
there  has  been  created  a  class  of  quasi-cabinet  ministers.  These 
men  feel  responsible  to  the  House  for  the  action  of  the  particular 
board  to  which  they  belong,  and  they  know  that  they  may  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  action  of  their  board  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

This  ancient  parliament  of  the  Bahamas  is  naturally  a  very 
highly-prized  possession  of  the  loyal  subjects  in  the  colony. 
Although  it  may  not  strictly  be  the  legal  descendant  of  the  body 
whose  creation  was  coeval  with  the  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  colony,  still  it  enshrines  the  idea  which  received 
recognition  by  Charles  II.  in  his  Charter  to  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors. It  embodies  and  accentuates  the  principle  that  the  real 
government  of  these  islands  is,  and  should  be,  as  it  always  has 
been,  vested  in  the  representatives  of  their  inhabitants. 

HABCOURT  MALCOLM  (Deputy  Speaker). 

N  2 
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INDIAN   AND  COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

IN  the  past  month  there  has  been  a  welcome  revival  in  the 
market  for  investment  securities,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
hardly  a  stock  in  all  the  tables  given  here,  month  by  month,  that 
has  not  enjoyed  a  substantial  rise.  The  continued  improvement 
of  British  trade,  the  progress  made  by  the  South  African  mining 
industry  towards  recovering  the  position  it  held  before  the  war, 
and  the  hope  of  cheap  money  in  the  near  future,  are  having  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  investment  markets.  Gilt-edged  securi- 
ties of  all  grades,  particularly  those  of  the  cheaper  kind,  such  as 
colonial  government  stocks,  yielding  about  4  per  cent.,  are  being 
eagerly  picked  up  by  the  public.  New  issues  of  these  stocks, 
offered  at  attractive  discounts,  have  been  placed  one  after  another 
with  remarkable  success.  And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  Far 
Eastern  war  cloud  which,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  of  peace 
engendered  by  Eussia's  domestic  calamity,  still  overhangs  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  in  spite  of  the  disturbing  element  of 
a  possible  parliamentary  dissolution. 

The  improvement  in  Indian  Government  securities  is  as 
marked  as  in  any,  the  2£  per  cent,  inscribed  stock  having  risen 
over  three  points,  and  the  railway  stocks  practically  all  reflect  the 
reviving  trade  of  the  Dependency.  By  the  way,  a  company  is  to 
be  floated  with  a  wealthy  native  connection  and  a  capital  of  a 
million  sterling,  to  exploit  the  recent  discoveries  of  iron  ores  and 
aluminium  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  securities  of  the  two  great  Canadian  railways  are  gener- 
ally higher  than  last  month,  tb^  advance  in  this  case  being 
assisted  by  the  dividend  announcements.  The  payment  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Company  of  the  full  dividend  on  the  first  and 
second  preference  stocks  was  just  what  had  been  expected,  but 
on  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  a  very  creditable  performance. 
The  2  per  cent,  which  the  third  preference  stock  received  this 
time  last  year  was  the  first  dividend  that  stock  had  received 
for  some  years,  and  was  earned  only  by  a  most  careful  policy  of 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3$%  Stock  (*)      .     .     . 

62,849,476       1931 

107| 

3A 

Quarterly. 

3   %„<«)... 

52,635,384 

1948 

97| 

3^ 

ii 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926     i     84 

3 

it 

3$  %  Rupee  Paper    . 

Rx.  5,538,720 

65 

3f* 

Various  dates. 

3J%       „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  10,  595,  170 

.  . 

66 

3** 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,014,770 

1916         57 

3** 

30  June—  30  Dec 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


•  Rupee  taken  at  1*. 


INDIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Title. 


Last        Share 

Subscribed.         year's         or        Price. 
,  dividend.    Stock.  '• 


Yield. 


RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3}  %  +  i  th  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

i 

£ 
1,500,000 
;     2,750,000 
500,000 
400,000 

3 

6 
5 

4 

100 
100 
5 
100 

92 
151 
5 
96 

*»•  en  t*  o» 
*•  *»- 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  0.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2$  %  audpropn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  + 
net  earnings  

,     3,000,000 
7,550,300 
j     2,000,000 

}         800,000 

4 

«i$ 

4 

5 

i  100 
100 
100 

100 

103 
147A 
106 

130 

3$ 

<A 

33 
3}| 

East  Indian  Del.  aim.  cap.  g.  4%  +  I 

}     2,436,000 

5f 

100 

132 

:     4& 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  ,     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (i)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &s  surp.  profits  1925 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f%(<)     
Do.  do.  4*%(0      
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 

4,114,000 
1     1,435,650 
6,500,000 
5)|     2,701,450 
fl      2,575,000 
!)      2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
'     2,000,000 
1,112,900 

5f* 
P 

4 

I1 

5 
4| 

3 

5 
H 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

142 
136 
92 
122 
107 
102 
126 
116£ 
109J 
121 
93 

| 

3? 
3§ 
33 

HI 

*& 

% 

3J 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited  .     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

200,000 
379,580 

H 

4 

100 
100 

158J 
98 

5A 

4A 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000  000 

ti 

71 

100 
100 

133£ 
113| 

3^8 
6  » 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3$  %  &  |  of  profits 
Do.  4  °/  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1  195  600 

5 
4 

100 
100 

103 
109* 

A^6 
•i 

sl 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     .     . 
Do.  3}  %  deb.  stock  red.       .... 
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

41 
i] 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

111 
94J 
97 
112 

H 

3^ 

4 

4A 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia, 
and  China    

;     Number  of 
Shares. 

J        40,000 

10 

20 

49 

^ 

40,000 

12 

12i 

31 

44-S 

,  -    (t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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efficient  and  economical  management.  It  is  satisfactory,  there- 
fore, that  under  such  strongly  adverse  weather  conditions  as 
prevailed  last  year,  no  more  than  this  third  preference  distribu- 
tion has  had  to  be  passed.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  dividends  have  been  paid  partly  at  the  expense  of  mainten- 
ance charges,  and  that  no  provision  is  made  this  year  for  bridge 
renewals.  These  items  will  have  to  be  made  up  out  of  the 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


TJfiJI                            Present          When  Re- 
Amount.          deemable. 

Price. 

Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter-  n  Guaran- 
colonial/l    teed  by 
4%    „        |     Great 

1,500,000         1908 
1,500,000  '       1910 

103}         2j        ) 
1064         2«       lApr.-lOot, 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000         1913 

1064         3^«     j 

4  %  1874-S  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „     Regd.  Stock 

2,549,100V     1905_8+ 
5,450,900) 

(iS|     S}  iM»y-1N°v- 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   .  \    2,133,821V      1Qin 

(    103  j             33     \     *    -r             1T1 

4%        „  Regd.  Stock  |     4,309,315/       iaiu 

\  103$         3s    j    •*•  danf     A  Juiy- 

3i  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,617,000  !  1909-34* 

102          2J|       1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock   . 

3,509,800  i  1910-35* 

103J             313         \l    T              1    T    1 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (0 

10,138,021         1938 

99£         3         /          "       *ttly- 

24%     „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

88 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

N 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

104 
112 

1A 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

33 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

89 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

639,400 

1906 

102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,890,949 

1937 

87$ 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal   3   %   Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

103 

84 

s 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
|l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    ,, 

1,821,917  ;      1932 

106 

n 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 

385,000         1923 

102           3i2      i                   T  i 

Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  .   !        387,501     drawings 

95           3§       / 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs.           136,700     1919-20* 

109           4£        \ 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    .           300,910     1922-28* 

104           34        1                   T  i 

Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  .           389,795         1913 

Xfo     >1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3$%  Bonds    .     .       1,109,844         1929 

94          s|       ) 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds           121,200         1931 

102           3|         1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds          117,200         1932 

101           31-5       7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  .           138,000         1914 

108           3J         30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

'  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Number  of 
Title.                                 Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares               $84,500,000 

6 

$100 

138J 

« 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£6,678,082 

4 

100 

105* 

31 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1 

91f 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

110 

3* 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

109J 

3§ 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

20& 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

i> 

112 

V* 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

ii 

100$ 

91 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

ii 

48J 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,969,794 

4 

ii 

100 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

133 

3f 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

108J 

3« 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     ....       140,000 

10 

$100 

249 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America        20,000 

6 

50 

67 

«A 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  .      $8,000,000 

7 

$50 

16 

9 

Canada  Company     ....           8,319 

62s.  per  sh. 

1 

43 

V* 

Hudson's  Bay     100,000 

35s.  per  sh. 

10* 

57£ 

3 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     .         50,000 

7 

5 

5 

7 

Do.  new    25,000 

7 

3 

2| 

7JL 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def  .     £210  ,  000 

6 

Stock 

1034 

TO 

01 

Railway  /Pref.    £200,000 

5 

Stock 

lOlf 

4J 

0 

*  JE1  capital  repaid  1904. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


i 

Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

< 

3J  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

93 

m 

3  %  Sterling 

325,000 

1947 

82 

35 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

104 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  /O                II                           II 

502,476 

1935 

110 

3| 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

107 

a 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption 

earnings  of  more  prosperous  years  if  the  line  is  to  be  maintained 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  Canadian  Pacific  dividend  of  6  per  cent., 
with  a  surplus  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  to  be  carried 
forward,  offers  little  ground  for  discussion  until  the  details  of  the 
report  appear. 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  will  soon  be  linked  to  the  mother- 
country  by  a  new  bond,  judging  by  the  recent  report  of  Marconi's 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company.  The  necessary  equipment  for  a 
trans- Atlantic  service  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  negotiations  for  a  site  for  the  station  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  expedited  so  that  the  benefit  of  telegraphic 
communication  with  Canada  at  sixpence  a  word  may  be  enjoyed 
without  unnecessary  delay.  Judging  by  its  report,  the  company 
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is  making  truly  remarkable  progress  in  all  its  schemes.  Already, 
as  is  well  known,  passengers  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  can 
communicate  several  days  out  with  the  Cornish  station.  The 
company's  capital  is  £300,000  in  £1  shares,  standing  in  the 
market  at  about  1£.  A  net  profit  of  £12,681  was  earned  last 
year,  but  the  business  is,  of  course,  not  yet  on  a  dividend-earning 
basis. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  been  in  good  demand 
during  the  month  and  a  marked  improvement  in  quotations  has 
taken  place,  the  general  level  being  now  higher  than  has  been  the 
case  for  many  months.  This  upward  movement  is  distinctly 
encouraging  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  con- 
tinue, provided  the  various  States  refrain  from  putting  new  issues 
on  the  market.  Happily  the  conviction  that  a  vigorous  public 
works  policy  is  not  warranted  under  present  conditions  appears  to 
be  growing  in  Australia;  the  existing  State  Governments  are 
now  all  pledged  to  economy  in  administration  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  attempts  at  fresh  borrowing  on  a  large  scale.  Several 
of  the  States  have  considerable  obligations  maturing  during  the 
next  few  years  and  arrangements  for  their  renewal  will  require 
care  and  discretion ;  but  investors  will  doubtless  discriminate 
between  conversion  issues  and  new  loans.  The  great  success  of 
the  New  South  Wales  conversion  issue  referred  to  last  month 
shows  that,  given  favourable  market  conditions,  a  good  measure 
of  support  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  renewal  of  existing 
obligations. 

An  important  conference  of  Australian  Federal  Ministers  and 
State  Premiers  has  been  sitting  at  Hobart,  Tasmania,  for  the 
discussion  of  various  subjects  affecting  the  relations  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  component  States.  Several  of  these  have 
a  financial  bearing,  such  as  the  transfer  of  State  debts  to  the 
Commonwealth,  the  settlement  for  State  buildings  taken  over  by 
the  Commonwealth,  old  age  pensions,  and  the  unification  of 
commercial  and  banking  legislation.  Till  these  and  some  other 
cognate  questions  have  been  settled  the  Commonwealth  idea  can- 
not be  considered  as  completely  realised.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  there  are  many  matters  on  which  uniformity  of  action 
throughout  Australia  is  very  desirable,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  exchange  of  views  may  lead  to  legislation  with  that 
object. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  question  before  the  conference 
was  that  of  the  transference  of  State  debts  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  it  was  on  this  point  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  antici- 
pated. Sir  George  Turner,  the  Federal  Treasurer,  was  known  to 
be  extremely  anxious  to  effect  a  settlement,  but  it  was  thought 
that  he  and  the  State  Premiers  would  be  entirely  at  variance  in 
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their  views  regarding  the  essentials  of  an  arrangement.  The 
State  Premiers  particularly  objected  to  their  railway  revenues 
being  earmarked  as  a  guarantee  for  the  interest  on  the  trans- 
ferred debts,  and  this  Sir  George  was  understood  to  regard  as 
an  absolute  necessity.  It  was  this  difference,  in  fact,  which 
rendered  last  year's  Conference  abortive.  Whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Treasurer  has  modified  his  requirements  in  this  respect, 
or  the  Premiers  have  given  way,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the  cable 
tells  us  that,  by  a  majority  of  four  to  two,  the  Premiers  have 
accepted  his  proposals.  Contrary  to  expectation,  therefore,  the 
Conference  has  resulted  in  a  provisional  agreement  which  will 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  various  State  Legislatures. 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re-        p  t 
deemable. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  i 

01   O/ 

dl/o         »l                    II        1 
v°/                                          i 
»  7o           II                   II        ' 

)       9,686,300 
)     16,500,000 
)     12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107 
100J 

88} 

if 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3       5  ,  428  ,  500 
4%         „         1885  (t)        6,000,000 
3$%       „         1889(i)        5,000,000 
4%         „              .     .       2,107,000 
3%         „         (0  .     .       5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-£t 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

102 
105£ 
98 
103 

87 

3* 
3* 

3i 

3T7B 

8A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
>1  Jan.  —1  July, 

QUEENSLAND. 

4%  Bonds  ....      10,267,400 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t)       7  ,  939  ,  000 
3i%      „             „    (t)       8,616,034 
3%        „              „    (4       4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

101* 

106| 
98 
87 

3| 

9 

(l  Jan.—  1  July, 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4%      „      ... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock 
3J  %      u             K     I 

q  °/                                        / 
°  A)            M                     II        1 

3  %        >,             u     t 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
)       2,517,800 
)          839,600 
)       2,760,100 

1907-16t 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  19161 

101 
102 
104 
99i 

86J 

m 

I1 

"T^ff 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

[l  Jan,—  1  July, 

WEBTEBN  AOBTBAULA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     . 
8i%      „          t)  . 
3  %        „          ft  . 
3%        „          t)  , 

.       1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

103 
99 

86i 
87J 

3T7« 
3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

3*  %  Insobd.  Stock   t 
4  %        u           u      t 
3  %  .                    .    t 

)       3,456,500 
)       1,000,000 
)           450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

100 
105 

87 

U 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

i  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  inveatmenU- 
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AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
fur  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

* 
nil 

n,4!1 

4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

3* 
96J 
371 
100 

89 

nil 

91 

ml 

4 

59 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 
nil 
4 
5 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

40 
45 
102 

4* 
100 
6 

58 

4 
5 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%           „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

3 

4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

111  I 
103 

75J 

4 
3* 

5i 

Do,  R  Income  Reduoed  ..... 

£740,610 

4 

100 

594 

gii 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

Dn,  6  %  fklTTl.  Prgf,    ,.,.., 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£2} 
12 
nil 
5 

21J 
20 
1 
10 

70^ 
49 

'•  i 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 
4* 

100 
100 

104 
103 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

1 
When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

33 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

3$ 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Eds.      ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

103 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.    .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21  t 

101 

3ii 

Melbourne        Tramsl 
Trust  4J%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16t 

103 

*J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4A%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

*& 

I 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

m 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

Under  this  agreement  the  whole  of  the  State  debts  are  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  made,  and  all  future  loans  will  be  raised  through  the  Common- 
wealth Government.  This  applies  apparently  only  to  external 
loans,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  States  will  be  at  liberty  to  raise 
loans  within  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
a  sinking  fund  -of  not  less  than  one  half  per  cent  is  to  be 
established,  for  this  is  a  matter  in  which  most  of  the  States  have 
been  negligent.  To  provide  for  interest,  and  presumably  sinking 
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fund,  the  Federal  Treasurer  will  be  entitled  to  use  one  fourth  of 
the  revenue,  which  would  otherwise  be  returnable  to  the  States, 
and  if  there  should  be  any  deficit,  the  States  on  whose  behalf 
the  operations  are  carried  out  must  provide  the  balance.  This 
appears  to  be  the  alternative  to  the  earmarking  of  State  railway 
revenues. 

Australian  railway  results  for  the  year  1903-4,  when  set 
against  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  offer  a  comparison  which 
is  interesting  and  in  every  respect  favourable.  For  the  six 
Australian  States  the  gross  receipts  were  £11,176,512  against 
£10,459,289  in  1902-3.  This  satisfactory  increase  was  accom- 
panied by  an  equally  satisfactory  decrease  in  working  expenses, 
the  figures  for  the  two  periods  being  respectively  £7,114,687  and 

NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

I 
1914 

107 

4 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t) 

126,300 
29,150,302 

1908       ! 
1929 

100* 
108 

!     *ii 
8J 

Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

34%      „           „       t) 
3%        „            „       t) 

6,161,167 
6,384,005 

1940 
1945 

994 
89 

8* 
8ft 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Dot. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.     . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

109 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

*I5B 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf     ./ 

£1,000,000 

— 

102 

1 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christohuroh  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

\    200,000 

1926 

1194 

*4 

30  June-~31  Deo. 

Dimedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

104 

3A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

1174 

*H 

j 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  6%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

106 

*1* 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

105 

4g 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£74  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

5 

6 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

6& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

5*| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

422,900 

1934 

106 

1  b 

N 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

H4.i 

N 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

ii 

120 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4i%Debs..     .     . 
Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

165,000 
150,000 

1933 
1925 

105 
104 

4* 

BH 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Guaranteed  by  Kew  Zealand  Government. 
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£7,207,444.  The  ratio  of  working  expenses  to  gross  receipts  was 
thus  reduced  from  68*91  per  cent,  to  63 '65  per  cent.,  and  the 
total  net  earnings  were  £4,061,845  as  compared  with  £3,251,845. 
Owing  to  the  considerable  reduction  in  working  expenses  the  net 
results  this  year  were  even  better  than  in  1901-2,  when  the  gross 
receipts  were  larger.  The  net  earnings,  however,  still  fall  short 
by  £730,318  of  the  amount  required  to  cover  the  full  interest 
charge  on  capital  expenditure.  The  figures  given  are  for  the  year 
to  30th  June  last,  except  in  the  case  of  Tasmania,  whose  report 
covers  the  twelve  months  of  1903. 

South  Africa  has  been  well  represented  in  new  issues  during 
the  past  week  or  two,  the  principal  loan  being  that  of  Cape 
Colony  itself  offering  £2,135,000  of  Consolidated  3£  per  cent, 
stock  at  98.  The  colonial  municipalities  have  resumed  their 
active  and  successful  bids  for  the  investors'  funds.  Cape  Town 
with  an  issue  of  £210,000  of  4  per  cent,  stock  at  par,  East 
London  with  £350,000  at  96£,  and  Bloemfontein  with  £260,000 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield.       Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

£ 

4$%  Bonds      .     .     . 

865,300 

dwgs.           104 

*A 

15  Apr.—  15  Got. 

4%  1888  Inscribed  (t). 

3,733,195 

1923           106£ 

3j        1  June—  1  Deo. 

*  %  1886        „ 

9,997,566 

1916-36* 

106* 

3|        15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3*%  1886      „        It). 
3>01886        „        ft. 

11,124,780 
7,548,086 

1929-49t 
1933-43f 

97J 
88 

H 

•A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4*  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 

758,700 

1919           107 

N 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 
3J%       „ 

3,026,444 
3,714,917 

1937           109 
1939            99 

3J        Apr.  —  Oct. 
34        1  June—  1  Deo, 

3%         „             .     . 

6,000,000 

1929-49T         891 

8A       1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBAKSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f         99J 

3           1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MUNICIPAL  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

, 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

223,000 

1954 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,668,550 

1953 

102 

i     3« 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

103 

3|g     30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

3,000,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949 

100} 
99* 

teg       1  April—  1  Oct. 
4        30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

101 

3J§     30  June—  31  Dec. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 
Mashonaland  5  %  Debs.        .     .     •     . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

97 

54 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African) 
Rep.  4  %  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

95 

*A 

Rhodesia   Elys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  byB.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Robinson  South  African  Banking  .     . 
African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

£2,000,000 
£1,812,977 

1,500,000 
80,000 
160,000 

5 

5 
6 
13 

100 
100 

J 

5 
61 

102 

89 

i 

5i 
14 

43 
5& 

4 

5H 

64 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 
South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

110,000 
61,911 
60,000 
950,000 
4,999,038 
£1,250,000 

8 
18 
40 
25 
nil 
5 

10 
25 
5 

1 
100 

18* 
87 
25 
2| 

HI 

in-2 

A& 

f 

$ 

a, 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization   .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

10 
10 

5 

5 
10 

7 

t-t»H«r*q 
t-  CD  0 
r-l 

BS»H*.1XS 

to  <o  to 

at  97,  have  all  been  overwhelmed  with  applications,  the  Bloem- 
fontein  issue  being  subscribed  for  no  fewer  than  nine  times  over. 
Moreover,  the  existing  loans  have  not  suffered,  practically  all 
the  4  per  cent,  inscribed  stocks  placed  within  recent  years  now 
standing  at  par  or  over. 

As  yet  the  public  demand  has  not  extended  to  the  shares  of 
the  South  African  mines  in  spite  of  such  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment as  the  discovery  of  mammoth  diamonds  in  the  Premier 
Mine,  which  in  other  times  might  have  aroused  quite  a  boom  of 
speculation,  and  in  spite  of  the  continued  growth  in  the  gold 
output.  But  the  public  appears  to  have  grown  tired  of  dis- 
counting the  prosperity  of  the  Band  and  seems  prepared  to  wait 
until  good  dividends  and  big  yields  give  practical  evidence  of  the 
value  of  shares.  There  is,  too,  the  possibility  of  a  change  of 
Government  disturbing  the  market  by  reopening  the  question  of 
Chinese  labour,  although  it  is  difficult  seriously  to  imagine  that 
any  reversal  of  policy  in  this  matter  is  likely.  Indeed,  Lord 
Spencer's  manifesto  on  the  subject  seems  to  leave  a  loophole  by 
which  a  Liberal  Government  could  escape  from  its  position  of 
pledged  opposition  to  indentured  labour.  By  granting  repre- 
sentative government  to  the  Transvaal,  and  leaving  it  to  settle 
the  question  for  itself,  Lord  Spencer  could  conscientiously  fulfil 
the  letter  of  his  recent  pronouncement. 

Meanwhile  the  labour  supply,  both  Kaffir  and  coolie,  continues 
rapidly  to  increase,  the  total  number  of  hands  now  exceeding 
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110,000.  The  following  gives  the  monthly  returns  since  they 
were  first  issued,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  January's  recruiting 
surpassed  all  previous  records  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives              Chinese 
Employed  end  ,  Employed  end 
of  Month.            of  Month. 

March      1903* 

6,536                2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

April             , 

7,278                4,216 

3,062 

59,280 

May 

. 

7,881                4,659 

3,222 

62.502 

June 

7,009                5,057 

1,952 

64,454 

July 

6,792                4,584 

2,208 

66,662 

August 

6,649                5,083 

1,566 

68,228 

September 

6,321 

6,083 

238 

68,466 

October  . 

7,208                6,716 

492 

68,958 

November 

6,207                5,854 

353 

69,311 

December 

5,410                5,880 

470f 

68,841 

January    IS 

04 

5,397                 5,471 

74f 

68,707 

February 

6,263                5,064             1,199 

69,996 

March 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340                — 

April 

5,284                 5,047 

237 

72,577 

May 

4,844                 6,643 

l,799f 

70,778                — 

June 

5,257        |        7,178 

l,921f 

68,857                 — 

July 

4,683                6,246 

l,563f 

67,294             1,384 

August 

6,173                7,624 

l,446f 

65,348             4,947 

September 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545             9,039 

October. 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661           12,968 

November 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233           19,316 

December 

8,655                6,277 

2,378 

76,611           20,918 

January   1905  ;     11,773 

6,939 

4,884 

81,444           25,015 

Date  of  first  issue. 


t  Net  loss. 


The  January  gold  output,  too,  showed  a  satisfactory  increase, 
although  not  so  good  as  December's  excellent  record.  The  follow- 
ing Table  enables  comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for  the  past 
three  years  and  for  the  year  before  the  war.  In  the  case  of  that 
year  the  value  of  the  output  is  given  instead  of  the  weight,  which 
was  then  returned  in  "  bullion  ounces  "  and  not  in  fine  ounces  as 
now.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  output  now  falls  short  of  the 
highest  before  the  war  by  only  8-8  per  cent. 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1899. 

oz. 

value.                oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

value. 

January   . 

369,258 

£1,568,508     288,824 

199,279 

70,340 

£1,534,583 

February 

289,502 

196,513 

81,405 

1,512,860 

March 

308,242 

217,465 

104,127 

1,654,258 

April  . 

. 

305,946 

227,871 

119,588 

1,639,340 

May 

314,480 

234,125 

138,602 

1,658,268 

June  . 

308,219 

238,320 

142,780 

1,665,715 

July    . 

307,840 

251,643 

149,179 

1,711.447 

August 

312,277 

271,918 

162,750 

1,720,907 

September 

. 

312,286 

276,197 

170,802  !     1,657,205 

October    . 

, 

325,625 

284,544 

181,439    j 

November 

336,167 

279,813 

187,375    Hi,  028,  057 

December 

'. 

.,     :     362,264i     286,061 

196,023 

Total*  . 

369,258     £1,568,5083,779,621  2,963,749 

1,704,410    £15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


I  State  of  war. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Transvaal 
and  their  relative  importance  in  the  colony's  welfare  are  exhibited 
in  the  export  returns  for  1904.  The  total  exports  amounted  to 
£17,770,988  as  compared  with  £12,969,212  for  1903.  Gold 
accounted  for  £16,054,809  against  £12,589,248  in  1903  and 
diamonds  for  £901,745  against  only  £61,820.  Coal  shows  a 
decrease  from  £150,572  to  £143,630  owing  to  the  growing 
internal  requirements. 

Rhodesia  seems  to  have  fallen  into  neglect  now  that  the  effect 
of  its  alluvial  and  banket  discoveries  is  wearing  off.  The  revela- 
tion of  treasure  in  the  Transvaal  of  a  more  tangible  nature  even 
than  ancient  alluvial  workings,  and  undeveloped  and  unprospected 
banket  reefs  tends,  too,  to  divert  attention  back  to  more  estab- 
lished fields.  But  the  gold  output  of  Rhodesia  still  grows,  the 
last  return  showing  the  unprecedented  increase  of  4,431  ounces 
on  the  month  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
presenting  the  figures  for  several  years  past. 


1905. 

1904.        1903.        1902.        1901.        1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz.               oz.               oz.               oz.               oz. 

oz. 

January 

32.531      19,359     16,245     15,955  ;  10,697       5,242 

6,371 

February 

i  18,673     17,090     13,204     12,237       6,233 

6,433 

March 

17,756     19,626  !  16,891      14,289       6,286 

6,614 

April 

17,862     20,727     17,559     14,998       5,456 

5,755 

May 

19,424  ;  22,137      19,698     14,469       6,554 

4,939 

June 

20,402  i  22,166     15,842     14,863       6,185  ;    6,104 

July 

24,339     23,571     15,226     15,651       5,738       6,031 

August 

24,669     19,187  !  15,747      14,734     10,138       3,177 

September 

•26,029  '  18,741  !  15,164     13,958     10,749       5,653 

October 

j 

'24.919     17,918  !  16,849     14,503      10,727       4,276 

November 

26,183     15,714  j  15,923     16,486       9,169       4,671 

December 

m_i- 

.1 

v  ;  28,100     13,750  |  16,210     15,174       9,463       5,289 

on    eoi 

n/?rr    17  1  K     no-i     orrn    '-in,*     CidQ     trrn    f\Kf\        m     O  *  A        GK.    Q1Q 

Crown  Colony  stocks  have  not  participated  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  the  rise  in  investment  securities,  but  many  of  them  have 
advanced  slightly.  The  date  for  the  issue  in  London  of  the  new 
Ceylon  loan  of  a  million  sterling  is  not  yet  fixed.  Hong-Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  shares  have  risen  further.  The  striking 
success  of  the  recent  Chinese  loan  issued  through  the  institution 
should  serve  to  draw  attention  to  its  strength  and  the  good  return 
its  shares  yield  at  their  present  low  price. 

An  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  British  capital  in 
Egyptian  industrial  enterprise  has  been  given  lately  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  Investment  and  Agency  Limited,  of  which 
a  late  sub-governor  of  the  successful  National  Bank  of  Egypt 
is  managing  director.  The  applications  for  the  200,000  one- 
pound  shares  amounted  to  no  less  than  three  millions  sterling, 
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Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoea  3J%  Ins.  (t) 

376 

,000 

1925-421 

99 

Si 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250 

,000 

1923-45t 

87 

N 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  Ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076 

,100 

1934 

109* 

3T7B 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,450 

,000 

1940 

95 

Si 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3$%  ins  (t) 

341 

,800 

1918-43* 

101 

3S 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (<)     . 

1,098 

,907 

1934 

109 

9 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3fc%  ins.  («)      .     . 

1,452 

,400 

1919-49 

98£ 

3* 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (*)     .  / 

600 

,000 

1940 

97 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  f  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (<)  .     .     . 

482 

,390 

1937 

108 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (t) 

512 

,295 

1929-54f 

99 

3* 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (<)     . 

422 

,593 

1917-42* 

104 

3« 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  8%  ins.  («)  .     .     . 

600 

,000 

1926-44f 

89 

3« 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-'i 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80 

.000 

Div.  £4 

76J 

*& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period  f  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,982,100 

3 

100 

100 

3 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55  971,960 

4 

100 

105J 

3i 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

6 

10 

26f 

4 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30  000 

16 

124 

38 

51 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 

although  no  indication  was  given  of  the  particular  class  of 
industrial  enterprise  in  which  the  company's  capital  is  to  be 
employed. 

TRUSTEE. 

February  21st,  1905. 


Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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THE    ROUT   OF   RUSSIA 

BY   EDWARD    DICEY,   C.B. 

"  Si  rixa  est  ubi  tu  vapulas,  ego  vapulor  tantum."  According 
to  this  quaint  Latin  definition  the  victim  of  a  war  fought  under 
such  conditions  may  fairly  ask  whether  the  war  can  be  called 
a  war  at  all.  This  reflection  presents  itself  to  my  mind  when  I 
am  called  upon  to  consider  the  campaign  whose  last  stage  has 
been  the  rout  of  Mukden.  In  the  course  of  little  over  twelve 
months  Eussia  has  sustained  an  unbroken  series  of  disastrous 
defeats  which  one  and  all  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  in  her  military  organisation,  the  tactics  of  her  generals, 
the  resources  of  her  armies  and  navies,  the  resolution  of  her 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  prefer  death  to  defeat,  she  has  shown 
herself  to  be  the  inferior  of  the  yellow  race,  against  whom  she 
embarked  upon  what  she  herself  deemed  a  too  unequal  contest. 

The  utmost  that  Russia's  apologists  can  plead  is  that  her 
troops  have  displayed  a  personal  courage  not  inferior  to  that  of 
their  assailants.  This  statement  must,  in  any  case,  be  accepted 
with  a  considerable  qualification.  If  there  is  one  point  upon 
which  victors  and  vanquished  have  a  common  interest  in  agreeing, 
it  is  as  to  the  heroism  with  which  they  resisted  one  another's 
attacks.  To  admit  that  your  enemy  only  offered  a  half-hearted 
resistance  is  to  deprive  yourself  of  the  major  part  of  the  credit 
accruing  to  you  from  your  victory.  To  a  gallant  foe,  moreover, 
it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  speak  well  of  a  defeated  enemy,  and 
I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Japanese  are  equally 
amenable  with  Europeans  to  this  not  discreditable  trait  of  human 
nature.  If,  however,  one  desires  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion 
VOL.  IX.— No.  51.  o 
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as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  campaign,  whose  first  chapter 
has  had  so  sorry  an  ending,  one  must  look  facts  in  the  face. 

The  facts  are  these.  Throughout  the  war  between  Japan  and 
China  Russia  professed  to  be  rigidly  neutral.  It  was  only  when 
the  fortunes  of  war  had  shown  themselves  unexpectedly  favourable 
to  Japan ;  and  after,  as  the  result  of  her  victories,  she  had  signed 
the  treaty  of  Simoneski  that  Russia  came  forward  as  the  self- 
appointed  champion  of  China,  and  declared  that  Japan  must 
either  sacrifice  all  the  advantages  she  had  acquired  by  this  treaty, 
or  confront  an  armed  coalition  in  which  the  Celestial  Empire 
would  be  supported  by  Eussia,  France,  and  Germany,  the  chief, 
with  the  exception  of  England,  of  the  European  Powers  inter- 
ested in  the  independence  of  China.  Under  these  circumstances 
Japan,  which  had  only  just  emerged  from  a  most  costly  and 
exhausting  struggle,  had  no  choice  except  to  yield  to  compulsion. 
As  soon  as  Port  Arthur  had  been  surrendered  by  its  captors,  and 
Manchuria  had  been  occupied  by  Russian  troops,  the  pretext  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  China  was  thrown  aside,  and  Russia 
announced  that,  in  order  to  secure  this  integrity,  she  intended  to 
occupy  Manchuria  herself  in  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

A  more  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  insult  was  never  inflicted 
upon  an  unoffending  State  than  when  Japan  was  curtly  informed 
that  the  relations  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokio  must  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  Russia ;  and  that 
if  not,  war  must  be  the  consequence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
temperate  and  more  dignified  than  the  repeated  replies  of  the 
Mikado's  Government  to  the  effect  that  the  terms  put  forward 
by  Russia  could  not  be  conceded  without  endangering  the  in- 
dependence, if  not  the  existence,  of  Japan,  and  could  therefore 
never  be  entertained  till  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Island  Empire  had  been  shown  to  be  impossible.  This  asser- 
tion, however,  was  opposed  to  the  firm  conviction,  character- 
istic of  Muscovite  vanity,  that  a  small  and  insignificant  Power 
such  as  Japan  could  never  dream  of  confronting  the  over- 
whelming might  of  Holy  Russia,  and  that  therefore  all  idea  of 
Japan's  ever  going  to  war  must  be  dismissed  as  chimerical. 
This  delusion  was  entertained  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific ;  and  when,  after  the  final  rejection  of 
the  Japanese  ultimatum,  the  fleet  of  the  Mikado  actually 
attacked,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  destroyed  the  Russian 
fleet  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Port  Arthur,  the  news  was 
received  throughout  Russia,  not  so  much  with  apprehension,  as 
with  a  sort  of  amused  astonishment  at  the  insane  audacity  of 
her  puny  assailant. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  undue  importance  has 
been  attached  abroad  to  the  stroke  of  good  luck  by  which,  while 
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the  Kussian  officers  were  dancing  and  making  merry  in  the  town 
of  Port  Arthur,  the  Sevastopol  and  her  consorts  were  put  out  of 
action  by  the  Japanese  squadron.  In  military  and  naval  even 
more  than  other  matters  the  dominant  theories  of  the  day,  how- 
ever sound  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  always  carried  to 
excess.  The  theory  propounded  by  Captain  Mahan  as  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  sea  power  in  war  has  been  adopted 
well-nigh  universally  by  all  modern  naval  authorities ;  and  the 
disasters  which  have  followed  the  unforeseen  blow  inflicted  on 
the  Kussian  fleet  in  the  Pacific  are  naturally  alleged  to  furnish 
complete  corroboration  of  Captain  Mahan's  views. 

It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  contest  these  views.  All  I  would 
contend  is  that  the  defeats  which  have  followed  the  successful 
raid  upon  the  fleet  lying  at  Port  Arthur  were  not  so  much  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Kussian  sea  power  as  to  the  evidence 
this  raid  furnished  of  the  superior  seamanship,  superior  courage, 
superior  organisation  and  superior  strategy  of  the  Japanese  navy 
as  compared  with  that  of  Russia.  At  the  time  of  its  occurrence 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Russian  navy  off  Port  Arthur  was 
regarded  by  the  Russians  as  a  regrettable  event,  but  as  one  which 
could  have  no  permanent  result  on  the  course  of  the  campaign 
other  than  that  of  rendering  still  more  onerous  the  terms  of  peace 
to  be  imposed  upon  Japan  when  her  defeat  was  completed.  It 
was  Alexieff,  then  Viceroy  of  the  Far  East,  who  announced 
that  Russia  would  only  formulate  the  conditions  of  peace  within 
the  walls  of  Tokio,  and  who  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Mikado  would  have  reason  to  count  themselves 
fortunate  if  after  the  war  was  over  they  were  allowed  to  earn 
their  livelihood  as  drawers  of  rickshaws. 

Throughout  the  months  which  followed  the  blockade  of  Port 
Arthur  by  the  Japanese  fleet  the  Russians  seemed  unable  to 
determine  on  any  definite  plan  of  campaign.  They  commenced 
an  invasion  of  Korea,  which  they  abandoned  as  soon  as  the 
Japanese  attacked  the  invading  forces.  Their  fleet  made  a  sortie 
from  Vladivostock  but  went  back  into  harbour  as  soon  as  the 
Japanese  squadron  appeared  in  sight.  The  representatives  of 
Russia  in  the  East  as  well  as  the  West,  in  Pekin  and  New  York, 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  in  Vienna  and  Rome,  went  on  diffusing 
official,  or  officious,  reports  in  all  quarters,  where  they  could 
obtain  a  hearing,  as  to  the  enormous  masses  of  troops  they  were 
concentrating  in  Manchuria,  as  to  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of 
their  own  soldiery,  and  as  to  the  growing  disheartenment  of  the 
Japanese ;  the  sole  objection  to  these  reports  being  their  tedious 
monotony  and  their  total  absence  of  any  corroboration.  At  St. 
Petersburg  and,  indeed,  throughout  Russia,  the  public  were 
allowed  to  know  even  less  than  the  outside  world.  The  Russians 
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were  asked  to  be  content  with  the  stereotyped  statement  that  all 
was  going  on  for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  of  armies,  and  that 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Japanese  at  an  early  date  was  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Apparently  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Eussian  commanders 
—alike  in  Manchuria  and  St.  Petersburg — was  to  quarrel  with 
one  another,  and  to  intrigue  against  each  other.  Their  only 
programme,  in  so  far  as  one  can  gather,  was  to  keep  as  large  a 
force  as  possible  in  Manchuria  with  Mukden  as  their  headquarters 
and  main  depot.  They  seem  to  have  considered  the  absence  of 
naval  reinforcements  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  inaction,  and  to 
have  deferred  even  formulating  any  plan  of  campaign  till  the  Baltic 
Fleet  under  Admiral  Kodjestvensky  should  make  an  appearance 
in  Pacific  waters.  They  could  neither  make  up  their  minds  to 
surrender  Port  Arthur  and  to  withdraw  the  garrison,  nor  to  try 
and  compel  the  Japanese  to  abandon  the  works  by  which  they 
were  already  compassing  its  downfall.  General  Kuropatkin,  who 
by  this  time  had  got  rid  of  Alexieff,  adopted  a  half  measure  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  advance  upon  Liao-Yang,  a  strong  position 
well  fortified  in  advance  where  he  could  compel  the  Japanese  to 
attack  him  with  every  advantage  in  his  favour.  The  calculation 
was  not  unsound  except  in  so  far  as  it  ignored  the  plain  fact  that 
the  Japanese  are  better  soldiers,  both  on  foot  and  horse,  encounter 
death  more  recklessly,  are  far  more  skilled  in  artillery  practice,  and 
are  led  by  more  efficient,  more  intelligent  and  more  courageous 
officers  than  those  of  the  army  to  which  they  were  opposed. 

In  the  literature  of  the  old  Italian  campaigns  we  read  a  good 
deal  about  the  Furia  Francese.  It  is  obvious  this  quality  has 
somehow  descended  to  the  yellow  races.  The  difference  is  that 
this  lust  of  fighting,  instead  of  being  simply  a  passing  passion,  is 
in  their  case  combined  with  a  permanent  contempt  for  death. 
The  slaughter  at  Liao-Yang  exceeded,  if  reports  be  true,  that 
chronicled  in  any  annals  of  modern  war  which  can  be  regarded 
as  founded  upon  fact.  The  Russians,  having  every  advantage  in 
their  favour,  could  yet  make  no  way  against  the  fury  of  the 
Japanese  assault,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days'  fighting  the 
Russian  army  only  escaped  destruction  because  for  once  in  the 
campaign  General  Kuropatkin  showed  determination  and  retreated 
in  hot  haste  before  retreat  had  become  impossible. 

With  the  evacuation  of  Liao-Yang,  and  the  re-concentration 
of  the  Russian  army  around  Mukden,  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur 
became  an  impossibility.  I  cannot  but  think  myself  the  Japanese 
committed  an  error  in  hurling  vast  masses  of  troops  against  the 
walls  of  a  well-nigh  impregnable  fortress  in  their  desperate  hurry 
to  secure  immediate  possession.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  talk  the  world  has  been  befooled  with  for  months — 
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the  declarations  that  Port  Arthur  would  never  be  surrendered 
while  there  was  a  soldier  left  to  fire  a  gun,  that  the  fortress  would 
be  blown  to  atoms  before  the  flag  was  lowered,  and  that  the 
commandant,  General  Stoessel,  had  pledged  his  word  not  to  be 
found  alive  within  its  walls — turned  out  to  be  sheer  bluff.  As 
soon  as  the  Japanese  had  carried  the  heights  from  which  they 
could  bombard  the  town  effectively  the  garrison  surrendered, 
though  they  had  ample  supplies  of  troops  and  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion to  have  prolonged  their  resistance  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  extremely  problematical  to  my  mind  whether  their  pro- 
longed resistance  could  have  led  to  any  practical  result  beyond 
a  further  useless  loss  of  life,  especially  to  the  besiegers.  But 
if  you  choose  to  announce  beforehand  urbi  et  orbi  that  the 
heroism  of  your  defence  is  something  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
annals  of  history,  that  your  troops  are  resolved  to  die  fighting, 
and  that  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  if  ever  it  takes  place,  will 
be  of  a  character  "  to  stagger  humanity,"  it  is  rather  an  anti-climax 
to  discover  that  all  this  boasting  in  advance  only  means  that  the 
fortress  is  to  be  surrendered  as  soon  as  the  garrison  begins  to  feel 
the  hardships  of  the  siege  in  grim  earnest. 

With  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur  the  Russians  must  have 
known  the  besieging  army  would  be  set  free  for  action  and  that, 
judging  by  past  experience,  they  would  lose  no  time  in  resuming 
their  advance  northwards.  Apparently  Kuropatkin  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  escape  from  the  impending 
onslaught  was  to  withdraw  the  Eussian  army  from  Mukden  to 
Harbin  while  retreat  was  still  possible.  But  the  opinion  of  the 
Grand  Dukes  and  the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg  was  against 
any  further  retreat  until  Russia  had  made  use  of  the  most 
powerful  arm  of  her  service,  the  Cossack  cavalry.  In  deference 
to  Court  instructions  the  Russian  cavalry  in  the  depth  of  a 
Siberian  winter  made  an  effort  to  cut  its  way  through  the  Japanese, 
and  so  to  sever  the  communications  between  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  army  beleaguering  Mukden. 

The  effort  proved  a  failure.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  turned  out 
to  be  inferior  as  cavalry  to  the  mounted  infantry  of  the  Japanese. 
After  the  raid  had  collapsed  an  undignified  altercation  took  place 
between  General  Kuropatkin  and  General  Gripenberg,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  Cossacks.  The  former  declared  that  his 
subordinate  had  received  express  instructions  beforehand  only  to 
make  a  reconnaissance  and  not  to  attack  the  Japanese  lines.  The 
latter  declared  he  had  been  promised  reinforcements  as  soon  as 
he  saw  a  prospect  of  attacking  the  enemy  with  success,  and  that 
his  success  had  been  converted  into  a  failure  by  the  wilful  refusal 
of  the  Commander-in- Chief  to  carry  out  his  engagements.  There- 
upon General  Gripenberg,  without  asking  permission  of  his 
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commanding  officer,  deserted  his  post  and  took  a  special  train 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  lay  his  grievances  before  the  Czar,  and 
having  done  so,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  post  in  Manchuria 
without  any  serious  mark  of  displeasure  being  set  upon  him,  in 
view  of  a  most  outrageous  offence  against  all  military  discipline. 
This  fact  alone  speaks  volumes  for  the  utter  disorganisation  of 
the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria. 

Even  after  the  collapse  of  the  Gripenberg  expedition 
Kuropatkin  seems  to  have  remained  incapable  of  determining 
as  to  whether  he  ought  to  withdraw  to  Harbin,  while  the  rail- 
road remained  open,  or  to  stay  at  Mukden  and  await  the  on- 
slaught of  the  enemy.  While  he  was  hesitating  or  waiting  for 
instructions  from  St.  Petersburg,  the  enemy  had  already  com- 
menced operations.  The  Russian  intelligence  department  was 
so  ill-supplied  with  information  that  apparently  the  news  of  the 
Japanese  being  engaged  in  surrounding  the  Russian  army  at 
Mukden  only  reached  the  headquarters  when  the  investment 
had  been  actually  completed.  The  Russians  were,  in  fact, 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  in  whatever  direction  they  tried  to  make 
their  escape  they  were  driven  back  by  armies  occupying  superior 
positions,  with  superior  artillery  and  superior  numbers.  All  the 
horrors  of  the  French  retreat  from  Moscow  seem  to  have  been 
reproduced  by  the  Russian  retreat  from  Mukden,  with  the  solitary 
advantage  that  the  distance  the  disorganised  and  disheartened 
army  had  to  traverse  being  shorter,  the  agony  was  happily  far 
less  protracted.  Weeks  will  probably  elapse  before  the  true 
magnitude  of  this  awful  catastrophe  can  be  fully  ascertained. 
Yet  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
army  with  which  Russia  undertook  to  conquer  and  invade  the 
kingdom  of  the  Rising  Sun  has  been  virtually  annihilated.  Ever 
since  the  era  of — so-called — civilised  warfare  has  commenced 
there  has  never  been  a  campaign  so  disastrous  in  its  losses,  so 
unbroken  by  any  transient  gleam  of  success,  so  discouraging  for 
the  future  as  well  as  for  the  past.  Even  those  who,  in  common 
with  myself,  regard  the  discomfiture  of  Russia  as  a  benefit 
to  humanity,  cannot  but  entertain  a  wish  that  that  discom- 
fiture had  been  somewhat  less  signal  and  less  complete.  As 
things  are,  the  gravity  of  this  military  disaster  is  intensified  by 
the  home  events  which  preceded  its  occurrence.  Up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  war  with  Japan  was  represented  by  the  Russian 
Government  and  its  allies  and  friends  abroad,  as  being  a  national 
war,  which  commanded  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole 
Russian  people.  According  to  all  official  accounts,  the  Church  in 
Russia  had  exerted  her  immense  influence  to  persuade  the  moujiks 
that  in  fighting  with  Japan  Holy  Russia  was  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent  and  thereby  fulfilling  the 
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"manifest  destiny"  of  the  Slav  races.  The  difference  between 
a  Buddhist  and  a  follower  of  Islam  was  one  not  necessary  to 
explain  to  a  peasant  who  knew  nothing  of  Buddha  and  Mahomet 
beyond  that  they  were  both  infidels,  and  were  equally  exposed  to 
the  animosity  of  the  one  true  God,  as  represented  by  the  village 
eikon. 

There  was  nothing  incredible  to  the  ordinary  Muscovite 
intellect  in  the  fact  that  the  Czar,  as  the  head  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  should  deem  it  his  bounden  duty  to  fight  the 
Buddhist  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  just  as  he  had  fought  the 
Turk  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Nor  was  it  unreasonable  for 
the  Eussian  peasantry  to  suppose  that  when  the  Czar  promised 
them  an  easy  victory  and  a  glorious  campaign  he  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  and  by  the  mere  authority  of  his  name  could 
command  success.  Indeed,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  an 
unbroken  series  of  reverses  had  not  attended  the  Eussian  arms 
from  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the  war,  as  being  the  enterprise 
of  the  "Little  Father,"  would  never  have  attained  its  present 
degree  of  unpopularity,  I  might  almost  say  of  animosity,  through- 
out the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  The  extraordinary  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  birth  of  the  infant  Czarewitch 
served  to  show  how  deep-rooted  and  universal  is  the  personal  tie 
which  connects  the  Eussian  peasantry  with  their  lord  and  master. 
Loyalty  is  happily  not  confined  to  Muscovite  soil.  But  the 
sentiment  with  which  the  moujik  regards  the  Czar  as  being 
in  some  sort  the  embodiment  of  their  ambitions  and  aspirations ; 
the  personification  of  their  history,  not  only  in  the  past,  but  in 
the  future ;  the  disposer  of  all  their  fortunes ;  the  inheritor  of 
all  their  possessions ;  the  one  supreme  arbiter  of  their  fate,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Slav,  and  above  all  to  the  Eussian  Slav.  But  this 
kind  of  almost  idolatrous  worship  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
its  advantages.  If  you  are  an  autocrat  you  can  afford  not  to  be 
loved,  but  you  cannot  afford  not  to  be  feared. 

Now  judging  by  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  known  to  the  outer 
world,  a  Sovereign  less  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  an  autocrat  has 
never  yet  been  subjected  to  that  fierce  light  which  beats  about  a 
throne.  Beginning  his  reign  as  a  sentimental  enthusiast,  whose 
one  ambition  was  to  bring  about  a  general  disarmament  and  to 
substitute  arbitration  for  brute  force,  he  had  hardly  claimed  the 
title  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  before,  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
he  embarked  in  one  of  the  most  reckless  and  unjustifiable  wars  of 
aggression  which  has  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  humanity. 
Without  any  military  capacity  he  took  upon  himself  the  control 
of  a  gigantic  war  waged  at  an  enormous  distance  from  his  basis 
of  operations.  He  displayed  a  perverted  ingenuity  in  bestowing 
his  confidence  upon  the  most  incompetent  advisers  he  could  find. 
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He  called  upon  his  people  to  make  the  most  colossal  sacrifices  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  yet  he  displayed  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  expose  his  own  person,  or  even  those  of  his  own 
family  to  the  ordinary  risks  of  warfare.  He  had  always  at 
his  command  any  number  of  platitudes  about  his  love  for  his 
people,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  promote  their  welfare,  and  yet  as 
soon  as  he  was  asked  to  carry  out  his  humanitarian  theories  into 
practice,  he  denounced  the  request,  as  being  an  outrage  upon  the 
absolute  autocracy  that  God  had  conferred  upon  him. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  the  tide  of  misfortune  set  in,  there 
were  half  a  dozen  forces  in  the  Empire,  all  hostile,  or  more  truly 
speaking  all  disposed  to  be  hostile,  to  the  existing  regime — that  of 
an  incompetent  autocracy  supported  by  an  unintelligent  and  corrupt 
bureaucracy.  The  first  were  the  nobles,  who  had  been  impoverished 
in  influence  as  well  as  in  fortune  by  the  premature  emancipation 
of  the  serfs.  The  second  were  the  educated  classes,  limited  in 
numbers,  who  desired  some  form  of  constitutional  or  parliamentary 
government  under  which  their  relatively  superior  intelligence 
might  render  them  masters  of  the  political  situation.  The  third 
were  the  Nihilists,  who  regarded  the  triumph  of  anarchy  as  an 
essential  condition  of  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  The  fourth 
consisted  of  the  peasants,  who  considered  that  in  virtue  of  the 
communal  system  the  land  belonged  to  them  of  right  and  that 
they  had  been  deprived  of  their  just  inheritance  by  the  manner  in 
which  serfdom  had  been  abolished.  The  fifth,  were  the  workmen 
who  had  been  reduced  to  starvation  wages,  and  who  looked  on 
capital  as  their  deadly  foe.  The  sixth  and  last  were  the  non- 
Russian  races  of  the  Empire,  such  as  the  Poles,  the  Finns,  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  been  persecuted  with  brutal 
cruelty  on  account  of  their  race  and  creed,  and  whose  one  desire 
was  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace. 

From  this  bare  outline  of  the  main  forces  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  in  the  Russian  Empire,  it  will  be  obvious 
how  difficult  it  was,  and  is,  to  find  any  common  motive  power 
which  could  unite  these  forces  in  joint  action.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  say  that  the  one  solitary  method  by  which  these 
heterogeneous  elements  of  discontent  could  have  been  brought 
into  something  resembling  harmonious  action  was  by  such  a 
war  as  Nicholas  II.  devised  out  of  his  own  intelligence,  a  war 
inflicting  cruel  suffering  on  all  classes,  a  war  in  which  success 
was  inglorious  and  defeat  disgraceful,  a  war  in  which  the  gross 
incompetence  of  the  military  organisation  must  necessarily  be 
made  manifest,  a  war  whose  outcome  must  irritate  the  pride  and 
impair  the  self-esteem  of  the  whole  Russian  nation  ;  and  a  war 
above  all  in  which  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  must  neces- 
sarily be  tried  and  found  wanting. 
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I  confess  that  personally  I  have  little  hope  of  the  regeneration 
of  Eussia  being  effected  by  any  of  the  panaceas  recommended  by 
her  reformers.  The  convocation  of  the  Zemstro  Sobor  seems  to 
me  about  as  practical  a  suggestion  as  to  summons  a  Witena- 
gemot  in  England  in  order  to  settle  the  fiscal  controversy. 
There  are,  to  my  thinking,  only  three  elements  in  Bussia  which 
possess  any  kind  of  stability.  They  are  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  the  moujiks  and  the  Czar.  Whether  any  edifice  which 
might  possibly  be  constructed  on  these  foundations  would  prove 
more  durable  than  that  which  is  already  crumbling  into  dust  is 
more  than  I,  or  any  one,  can  venture  to  affirm,  but  I  think  it 
may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  Nihilists  and  Anarchists 
and  the  half  crazy  fanatics  of  the  Father  Gapon  type  will  never 
have  a  more  than  transitory  influence  on  the  development  of 
Eussia.  I  greatly  doubt  myself  whether  the  massacre  of  the 
demonstrators,  who  under  the  leadership  of  this  psuedo-martyr 
attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  Czar's  presence,  produced  half 
so  much  indignation  amidst  the  working  men  of  St.  Petersburg 
as  was  commonly  asserted  by  foreign  critics.  From  the  Eussian 
point  of  view  the  Czar  was  in  his  right  in  sanctioning,  even  if  he 
did  not  order,  the  firing  of  the  Cossacks  upon  the  crowds. 

The  whole  theory  of  autocracy  may  be  wrong.  To  my 
thinking  it  is  wrong.  But  if  you  once  accept  the  principle  that 
the  Czar  is  the  absolute  master  of  his  subjects  it  is  illogical  to 
claim  that  these  subjects  have  the  right  of  criticising  his  will  and 
dictating  what  it  is  lawful  or  unlawful  for  him  to  do.  In  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  men  who  were  shot  down  like  dogs  in  front  of 
the  Imperial  Palace  had  no  desire  for  constitutional  government. 
Their  grievance  against  the  Czar  was  not  that  he  clung  to 
autocratic  power,  but  that  having  got  that  power  he  declined  to 
employ  it  in  order  to  remove  the  abuses  and  hardships  under 
which  they  suffered — or  held  they  suffered — at  the  hands  of 
capitalists  and  masters.  Peasants  and  workmen  are  agreed  in 
thinking  they  and  the  Czar  have  a  common  interest  in  resisting 
the  growth  of  the  labour- employing  classes  ;  and  they  are  perfectly 
ready  to  submit  to  any  curtailment  of  their  individual  liberties, 
or  any  postponement  of  constitutional  reforms,  so  long  as  the 
Little  Father  will  stand  by  them  in  their  crusade  against  capital 
and  property. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
numerical  loss  the  Eussians  have  sustained  in  the  rout  which 
has  cut  short  for  the  time  being  their  invasion  of  Manchuria 
and  which,  in  as  far  as  one  can  learn,  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  routed  army  have  reached 
Harbin.  This  much,  however,  may  be  assumed  with  confidence, 
that  the  army  of  Kuropatkin,  as  a  militant  force,  has  ceased 
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to  exist.  Except  the  few  thousand  troops  encamped  within 
Vladivostock  or  under  shelter  of  its  fortifications  there  is  probably 
not  a  corps  d'armte  south  of  Harbin  which  could  possibly  be 
brought  into  action.  To  speak  the  plain  truth,  throughout  the 
campaign  which  has  ended  so  disastrously,  the  Russians  have 
been  out-generalled,  out-manoeuvred,  out-numbered,  out-fought, 
out-marched,  and  proved  inferior  as  soldiers  to  their  enemy. 

Beyond  a  certain  stolid  courage,  they  have  shown  few  or  none 
of  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  military  success.  Through- 
out the  whole  long  record  of  the  past  twelve  months  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  local  or  temporary  success  obtained  by  the  Russians 
other  than  the  doubtful  achievement  of  having  exhibited  skilful- 
ness  in  retreat.  Amongst  the  officers  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  high  commands,  amongst  the  Alexieffs,  the  Kuropatkins, 
the  Stoiloffs,  the  Gripenbergs,  and  the  Linovichs  who  have  been 
in  turn  proclaimed  throughout  the  world  as  the  heaven-born 
leaders  of  the  Russian  army,  we  search,  without  success,  for 
one  whose  career  has  not  ended  with  more  or  less  of  discredit. 
Throughout  the  official  bulletins  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  has  been  recorded  on  the  Russian  side,  we  find  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  statements,  preceding  every  serious 
engagement,  to  the  effect  that  the  Russians  far  exceeded  their 
opponents  in  numbers.  Yet  later  on,  we  find  invariably  that  the 
failure  of  the  Russians  is  attributed  to  the  numerical  inferiority 
of  their  forces.  The  only  possible  explanation  of  these  perpetual 
discrepancies  is  that  either  the  military  authorities  at  home  took 
credit  to  themselves  for  having  dispatched  more  troops  to  the 
front  than  they  had  done  in  reality,  or  that  the  authorities  at  the 
scene  of  war  claimed  to  have  received  a  far  larger  number  of 
troops  than  they  ever  did  receive. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  Russian  rout  not 
from  any  wish  to  enlarge  unnecessarily  upon  the  inevitable  blow 
which  this  rout  must  inflict  on  the  military  prestige  of  the 
Muscovite  Empire,  but  because  no  fair  appreciation  of  the  future 
policy  of  Russia  can  be  arrived  at  unless  you  accept  the  broad, 
hard  fact  that  the  question  now  is  not  what  policy  Russia  would 
like  to  adopt,  but  what  policy  she  is  able  to  adopt.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say  that  the  Czar  is  about  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the  effect 
"  that  events  in  the  Far  East  have  not  shaken  His  Majesty's 
confidence,  that  he  still  has  hope  in  Russian  courage  and 
patriotism,  and  does  not  doubt  that  passing  misfortunes  will  be 
retrieved  by  the  steadfast  heroism  of  his  army."  But  the  real 
question  is  not  what  the  Czar  believes  or  professes  to  believe, 
but  what  grounds  he  has  for  his  overweening  confidence. 
Even  according  to  their  own  showing,  the  Czar,  his  relations, 
his  ministers  and  his  generals  have  made  the  most  astounding 
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miscalculations  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  Eussian  and 
Japanese  armies  ;  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  completely  out 
of  their  reckoning  a  year  ago  is  absolutely  no  cause  for  assuming 
they  have  suddenly  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prescience. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  war,  as  there  is  in  all  mundane 
affairs. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  war  is  emphatically  a  game  of  skill ; 
and  this  being  so  there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  antecedent 
probability  that,  the  general  conditions  being  equal,  the  party 
which  won  the  first  game  hands  down  will  win  the  second  also. 
No\v,  in  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  one  strong  advantage  the 
Russians  have  in  their  favour  is  that,  roughly  speajking,  for  every 
soldier  the  Japanese  may  produce  they  can  produce  ten.  The 
advantage  is  enormous,  and  if  Russia  were  situated  in  the  same 
relative  positions  as  she  is,  geographically  speaking,  in  regard  to 
Hungary,  I  should  say  the  odds  were  even  now  overwhelmingly 
in  favour  of  the  Slav  as  against  the  Jap.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  frontier  of  Manchuria,  not  being  contiguous  to  that  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  but  distant  six  thousand  miles  in  length  over 
a  most  difficult  and  ill-constructed  railway,  Russia's  numerical 
superiority  hardly  counts  as  an  element  of  military  strength. 
As  things  are,  Japan  has  now  complete  command  of  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  she  can  pour  reinforcements  into  Manchuria  in  as  many 
days  as  it  would  take  months  to  convey  the  same  number  of 
troops  from  Moscow  to  Harbin. 

Of  course  I  may  be  told  that  if  the  Baltic  Squadron, 
under  Admiral  Rodjestvensky  of  Dogger  Bank  fame,  can  ever 
reach  Japanese  waters,  and  if,  after  reaching  them,  can  fight 
a  second  battle  of  Navarino,  and  annihilate  the  whole  of  the 
Mikado's  fleet,  the  position  will  be  entirely  altered.  I  am  perfectly 
alive  to  that  fact ;  and  I  do  not  say  that,  from  Russia's  point  of 
view,  it  may  not  be  worth  her  while  to  prosecute  the  war  on  the 
off-chance  of  Admiral  Rodjestvensky  proving  a  more  efficient  naval 
commander  than  Admiral  Togo,  or  what  is  even  less  likely,  the 
possibility  of  Russian  sailors  proving  superior  in  courage  and 
seamanship  to  the  Japanese.  We  all  know  what  would  happen 
supposing  "  ifs  and  ands  were  pots  and  pans"  ;  but  on  any  other 
hypothesis  it  seems  to  me  even  more  improbable  that  the  navy 
of  Japan  should  succumb  in  her  own  waters  to  that  of  Russia 
than  that  the  armies  of  the  Island  Kingdom,  which  have  defeated 
the  Russian  armies  whenever  they  have  come  into  conflict, 
should  suddenly  turn  tail  before  the  disorganised  and  disheartened 
conscripts  whom  the  successors  of  Kuropatkin  may  be  compelled 
to  lead  into  action. 

I  do  not  say  for  one  minute  that  if  Russia  has  set  her  heart 
on  the  conquest  of  Manchuria  or  on  the  reversal  of  the  disastrous 
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defeats  already  sustained,  she  may  not  raise  one,  or  even  two,  or 
possibly  three  armies  to  try  once  more  the  fortunes  of  war,  but 
I  do  say  most  positively  that  as  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Kussia  being  so  disposed ;  and  even  if  she  were  so  disposed  there 
is  still  less  evidence  of  her  being  able  to  carry  out  her  purpose. 
If  this  unhappy  war  is  as  unpopular  with  the  bulk  of  the  Russian 
population  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
either  the  Czar  or  his  ministers  are  prepared  to  incur  the  odium 
of  a  fresh  appeal  to  arms.  Under  conscription  it  is  not  enough 
to  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  you  have  got  to  make  him 
drink ;  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  neither  the  Czar,  nor  the 
Grand  Dukes,  nor  the  ministers  have  the  courage  required  to 
force  the  renewal  of  an  unpopular  war  upon  an  unwilling 
nation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  sentiment  of  the  dominant 
classes  is  unmistakeably  hostile  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  upon 
any  terms  which  Russia  can  at  present  reasonably  expect  to 
obtain  from  her  victorious  enemy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  outcry  in  favour  of  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
represents  something  more  than  mere  idle  bravado.  The  belief 
of  the  Russians  in  their  mission,  their  destiny,  and  their  fortune 
is  too  deeply  ingrained  to  be  as  yet  fully  shattered.  Anyone 
acquainted  with  that  peculiar  section  of  the  world  of  which 
Basinghall  Street  is  the  headquarters,  is  well  aware  that  the 
last  delusion  with  which  its  inhabitants  are  prepared  to  part 
is  the  conviction  that  a  time  will  come  when  they  will  be  able 
to  face  the  world  and  to  show  a  surplus  after  the  payment  of  all 
their  debts.  In  much  the  same  way  the  Russians  are  abso- 
lutely convinced  that,  come  what  may,  they,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  Slav  races,  the  true  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
are  bound  to  defeat  the  followers  of  Buddha.  It  is  not  unnatural, 
therefore,  that  they  cannot  take  into  account  the  material  diffi- 
culties which  are  inseparable  from  the  prosecution  of  their  war 
with  Japan. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  commenced  their  last 
campaign  under  conditions  far  more  favourable  than  any  which 
are  likely  to  be  repeated  for  many  a  year  to  come.  They  had 
on  their  side  the  advantage  of  a  world  wide  prestige.  Their 
troops,  though  not  enthusiastic  for  the  war,  were  absolutely 
confident  of  success.  The  pick  of  their  army  had  been  sent  to 
Manchuria.  Port  Arthur  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
communications  between  Russia  proper  and  the  seat  of  war  were 
secured  by  a  railroad  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the 
campaign.  If  their  own  statements  were  approximately  true, 
they  had  an  overwhelming  superiority  over  their  opponents  in 
numbers,  in  discipline,  in  knowledge  of  war,  in  artillery,  and  in 
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naval  power;  and  yet  with  all  these  advantages  they  have 
sustained  the  most  crushing  defeat  of  modern  times  and  may  for 
all  practical  purposes  be  said  to  have  no  army  left,  wherewith  to 
carry  on  the  campaign. 

To  put  the  case  plainly,  the  Eussians,  whatever  they  may 
say,  cannot  continue  the  war  with  Japan  unless  they  are  in 
a  position  to  place  a  fresh  army  on  the  field  at  an  enormous 
outlay  not  only  of  money  but  of  life ;  and  even  if  they  should 
succeed  in  so  doing  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 
their  second  army  sustaining  an  even  more  disastrous  repulse 
than  their  last.  To  knock  your  head  against  a  brick  wall  is  an 
acquired  taste  ;  and  all  experience  has  shown  that  even  the  most 
confirmed  lunatics  soon  get  tired  of  the  process.  If  once,  there- 
fore, the  conviction  is  brought  home  to  the  Kussian  mind,  that 
in  continuing  the  war  with  Japan  they  are  only  knocking  their 
heads  against  stone  walls  the  cry  for  vindicating  the  outraged 
majesty  of  Russia  will  very  shortly  disappear ;  and  its  dis- 
appearance will  be  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  questions  at 
issue  in  the  war,  though  matters  of  life  and  death  to  Japan  are 
matters  of  secondary  interest  to  Russia. 

There  is,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  a  mood  classical 
which  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  amongst  gram- 
marians. The  mood  was  known  as  the  "  Paulo  post  future," 
and  was  explained  as  signifying  what  might  happen,  supposing 
something  else  to  happen,  which  had  not  yet  come  to  pass.  So 
many  things  have  been  altered  since  the  days  when  I  acquired 
what  little  knowledge  of  classical  grammar  I  possess,  that  nothing 
would  surprise  me  less  than  to  learn  that  this  interpretation  of 
the  Paulo  post  future  mood  has  been  discarded  long  ago  by  all 
competent  authorities.  I  only  refer  to  the  term  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of  all  discussions  as  to  the 
possible  action  of  the  neutral  Powers  in  the  event  of  Russia 
hardening  her  heart  and  deciding  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Japan 
to  the  bitter  end.  All  one  can  fairly  affirm  is  that  supposing 
Russia  decides  for  a  continuance  of  the  war,  this  decision 
cannot  be  without  grave  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  neutral 
Powers. 

Everything  is  in  the  air.  No  adequate  basis  exists  for  dis- 
cussing the  issue  whether,  under  the  contingency  contemplated, 
it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Germany  to  side  with  England  and 
Japan  rather  than  with  Russia  and  France.  Judging,  however, 
from  the  communications  I  have  received  since  my  article  in  favour 
of  "  An  Anglo-German  Understanding,"  which  appeared  last  month 
in  the  pages  of  THE  EMPIEB  REVIEW,  the  suggestion,  to  say  the 
least,  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  German 
public.  I  gather  that  to  some  extent  the  sentiment  of  the  Father- 
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land  is  influenced  by  the  apprehension  of  the  Yellow  Peril.  I  gather 
also  that  at  the  same  time  it  is  even  more  potently  influenced  by 
the  conviction  that  the  growth  of  Eussia  under  present  conditions 
constitutes  a  possible  source  of  danger  to  Germany  as  to  every 
progressive  and  civilised  State.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
difficulties  apparently  experienced  by  Eussia  in  raising  fresh  loans 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in 
shaking  the  confidence  of  the  German  public  in  reference  to  the 
upshot  of  the  campaign. 

The  finance  of  the  vast  Eussian  Empire  is  of  so  compli- 
cated a  character,  her  assets  and  liabilities  are  so  imperfectly 
known  by  the  general  public,  her  alleged  resources  of  gold, 
jewellery,  and  eikons  are  shrouded  with  such  an  atmosphere 
of  mystery,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  any  plain  person 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Empire  is  rolling  in 
wealth,  or  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  Germans  in  business 
matters  are  very  shrewd,  hard-headed  customers;  they  are  much 
less  influenced  than  their  Gallic  neighbours  by  personal  or  senti- 
mental considerations ;  and  though  any  collapse  of  Eussia's 
financial  credit  would  be  detrimental  to  Germany,  it  would  not  be 
anything  resembling  the  catastrophe  which  such  a  collapse  must 
inevitably  cause  to  France.  Moreover,  Japan  is  likely,  in  the  near 
future,  to  be  a  valuable  ally  and  customer,  commercially  as  well 
as  politically.  This  being  the  case,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
Germany,  any  more  than  England,  should  be  unwilling  to  side 
with  the  winning  rather  than  the  losing  side.  The  "  cause  that 
failed  "  was,  as  we  all  know,  dearer  to  Cato  than  the  cause  which 
conquered ;  but  Germany's  moral  estimate  must  be  singularly 
exceptional  if  she  regards  Holy  Eussia  as  the  representative  of 
right  and  justice. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  there  are  many  and  obvious 
advantages  for  Germany  in  a  cordial  understanding  between  the 
Governments  of  Berlin  and  London,  based  upon  their  common 
interests  in  the  Far  East.  In  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  these 
hypothetical  advantages  are  duly  recognised  in  the  Fatherland. 
The  doubt  entertained  by  the  German  public  is  not  so  much  as 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  an  understanding,  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  Great  Britain  might  be  disposed  to  share  its  advantages 
with  any  other  Power,  and  more  especially  with  Germany.  This 
distrust  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  on  our  part. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  one  very  difficult  for  outsiders  to  under- 
stand. It  is,  and  always  has  been,  such  a  queer  compound  of 
shrewd  regard  for  our  own  interests,  of  an  honest  desire  to  do 
what  we  deem  just  and  right,  and  of  sentimental  considerations 
which  have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the  issues  with  which  we 
as  a  country  have  to  deal,  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  any 
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person  who  endeavours  to  explain  our  statecraft  to  do  so  without 
giving  us  more  credit  or  less  credit  than  we  in  reality  deserve. 
The  subject  is  far  too  wide  a  one  to  discuss  on  the  present 
occasion  at  any  length.  All  I  need  say  here  is  that  foreign 
nations  are  apt  to  overlook  how  completely  our  foreign  policy  is 
differentiated  from  that  of  all  our  Continental  neighbours  by  the 
fact  of  our  insular  position. 

At  the  period  when  the  Triple  Alliance  was  established,  there 
was,  I  am  justified  in  saying,  considerable  dissatisfaction  expressed 
abroad  at  the  attitude  of  England,  who,  though  she  benefited 
so  largely  by  the  security  this  alliance  provided  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  European  peace,  did  not  manifest  any  desire  to  assume 
a  portion  of  the  responsibility  falling  upon  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  no  official  or  officious  proposals 
were  made  on  the  subject  of  England's  co-operation  in  any  form 
with  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  on 
this  occasion  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  was  called 
indirectly  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  have  also  reason 
to  state  that  these  friendly  overtures  were  repeated  on  more  than 
one  subsequent  occasion,  and  notably  during  the  Boer  war. 
The  overtures  I  refer  to  did  not,  I  am  convinced,  proceed  far 
enough  to  justify  the  statement  that  England  refused  to  enter- 
tain any  definite  proposal  on  the  part  of  Germany  for  British 
co-operation.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  there  may  not  have 
been  valid  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Government, 
precluded  any  possibility  of  these  indirect  overtures  being  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  All  I  contend  is  that  Germany  has 
on  several  occasions  given  indications  of  a  willingness  on  her  part 
to  form  closer  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  so  far  these 
intimations  have  not  met  with  any  definite  response  on  the  part 
of  England.  This,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  is  how  the  matter 
now  stands. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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THE   EMIGRATION    OF   STATE    CHILDREN* 

Being  a  State-aided  scheme  for  the  emigration  and  practical 
training  of  Poor  Law  Children,  over  whom  the  Guardians 
have  assumed  parental  rights,  framed  on  the  basis  of  joint 
action  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Motherland. 

BY  C.  KINLOCH  COOKE. 

I. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

To  readers  of  this  Review  there  is  no  need  to  speak  about 
the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire  or  to  enlarge  upon  the 
magnitude  and  possibilities  of  an  inheritance  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  The  patriotism  of  the  motherland  is  the  patriotism 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  colonies  is  the  patriotism 
of  the  motherland.  We  are  one  people  with  one  destiny, 
possessing  the  same  glorious  heritage,  and  subjects  of  the  same 
illustrious  sovereign.  In  the  words  of  the  poet  Byron, 

"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  Empire,  and  behold  our  home." 

But,  looking  back  on  the  past,  and  thinking  of  what  might 
have  been,  I  confess  to  some  feeling  of  disappointment  in  the 
progress  of  development.  We  all  know  how  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
was  appealed  to  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  to  point  out  to 
him  the  position  of  some  British  possession  on  the  map.  I  well 
remember  Mr.  Froude  telling  me  the  story  on  our  way  home 
together  from  a  delightful  visit  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
I  was  busy  one  morning  writing  an  article  on  the  political 
importance  to  this  country  of  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific,  when 
Mr.  Froude  came  up  and  smilingly  remarked  that  it  might 
perhaps  happen,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  that  the 
names  of  the  islands  would  not  be  recognised  by  the  authorities 
at  home. 

Those  days,  however,  are  past  and  gone.     No  longer  is  the 

*  Expanded  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  March  28th. 
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schoolmaster  content  to  find  one  boy  out  of  six  who  can  fill  in 
the  name  Australia  on  a  blank  chart  of  the  world.  Those  good 
old  text-books,  the  '  Child's  Guide  to  Knowledge '  and  '  Magnall's 
Questions,'  were  most  informing,  but  they  did  not  teach  the 
young  idea  much  about  the  responsibilities  of  Empire.  The 
change,  however,  has  been  very  gradual.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in 
the  last  two  decades  that  the  great  awakening  has  come.  But 
notwithstanding  the  rapidity  and,  I  may  say,  the  solidarity  of 
the  advance  made  in  the  social  and  commercial  relations  between 
the  colonies  and  the  motherland,  in  one  instance  we  have  failed 
in  our  duties  as  joint  owners  of  an  estate  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  reckoned  in  millions  of  square  miles.  We  have  never  had 
any  Imperial  emigration  and  colonisation  policy. 

"You  Britishers,"  said  an  American  citizen  to  me  one  day, 
"  are  truly  a  wonderful  people,  but  you  are  not  very  business- 
like. You  have  acquired  proprietary  rights  in  half  the  globe,  and 
to  secure  this  splendid  result  you  have  spared  neither  blood  nor 
treasure,  but  you  do  not  develop  your  vast  possessions.  You 
allow  huge  tracts  of  country  to  remain  practically  untenanted 
and  make  no  systematic  effort  to  secure  for  them  a  population 
British  born."  This  criticism  I  felt  in  the  main  to  be  just  and 
well-deserved,  and  it  applies  not  alone  to  the  ministers,  who,  for 
succeeding  generations,  have  been  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  motherland,  but  also,  if  with  less  force, 
to  the  Governments  of  the  King's  dominions  oversea. 

What,  for  example,  has  England  done,  as  a  nation,  to  help 
people  Australia  and  Canada,  let  alone  South  Africa,  with  the  best 
of  the  old-world  stock  ?  What  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  State 
to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  which,  year  after  year,  for  half  a 
century,  has  been  steadily  setting  towards  the  United  States,  in 
the  direction  of  those  great  unoccupied  areas  which  are  the  national 
birthright  of  every  Briton  ?  I  know  of  none.  We  have  been  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  finest  and  most  healthy  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  for  generations,  yet  no  Government  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  institute,  much  less  maintain,  a  continued  policy  of 
State-aided  emigration. 

Meanwhile  the  home  population  has  been  increasing  and 
increasing  ;  competition  has  become  so  keen  in  every  walk  of  life 
that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  two  or  three  hundred  persons 
applying  for  a  post  which,  if  it  fell  vacant  in  the  colonies,  no  man 
would  be  found  to  take  for  the  money  offered  and  the  work 
required.  Pauperism  has  reached  alarming  proportions,  and  the 
last  few  months'  figures  are  the  highest  on  record.  So  great 
was  the  distress  prevailing  and  so  many  men  were  out  of  work 
this  winter  that  a  public  fund  was  raised  for  the  unemployed  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  sanctioned  and  initiated  by  the  Local  Govern- 
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ment  Board.  Had  an  Imperial  policy  of  emigration  and  colonisa- 
tion been  inaugurated  fifty  years  ago,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  and  I  think  my  readers  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
position  of  the  community,  other  than  the  capitalist  classes, 
would  be  very  different  to  what  it  is  to-day. 

But  this  country  is  not  the  only  delinquent.  Let  us  see 
what  the  self-governing  colonies  have  done  to  help  themselves. 
At  one  time  assisted  passages  were  given  and  advertisements  in 
the  English  papers  told  of  openings  in  Australia  where  free 
grants  of  land  were  offered.  That  policy,  however,  gradually 
declined,  and  as  a  general  policy,  except  in  the  case  of  Western 
Australia,  it  has  practically  come  to  an  end.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Commonwealth  came  an  era  of  socialistic  legislation,  and 
by  an  Act  now  on  the  Federal  Statute  Book  the  British  workman 
is  practically  shut  out  from  Australia,  unless  his  labour  be  so 
highly  specialised  that  no  Australian  can  be  found  to  fill  his 
place,  or  unless  he  elect  to  come  over  without  any  previous  hiring 
and  wait,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  something  to  turn  up. 

At  one  time  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  an  emigration  policy, 
but  with  a  Bond  majority  always  in  power  it  is  easily  understood 
that  "  British  were  not  wanted."  With  the  Progressives  in  office, 
however,  the  position  is  changed,  and  Dr.  Jameson  may  be  relied 
on  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  welcome  and  assist  British 
immigrants,  while  both  Natal  and  the  Orange  Biver  Colony 
have  started  a  white  settlers'  policy.  But  Africa,  whether  it  be 
South,  Central,  East  or  West,  has  a  very  large  native  population, 
and  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  black  man's  country. 
In  the  circumstances,  then,  we  must  not,  I  think,  at  any  rate, 
at  present  look  to  that  portion  of  the  Empire  as  providing  any 
large  field  for  the  ordinary  British  emigrant. 

I  pass  on  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  nearest  in  point  of 
situation  to  the  motherland  of  all  the  three  great  colonial  nations 
and  the  largest  in  area.  What,  then,  has  Canada  done  in  the 
way  of  promoting  emigration  from  the  old  country?  In  years 
gone  by  the  efforts  made  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  on  a 
very  wide  scale,  but  then  Canada  was  poor.  The  opening  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  however,  changed  all  that.  Territory 
hitherto  practically  unknown  was  opened  up,  and  with  increasing 
prosperity  the  necessity  of  securing  a  population  began  to  receive 
more  generous  attention.  Step  by  step  the  immigration  policy 
of  Canada  has  advanced,  and  to-day  the  Dominion  Government 
is  represented  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  by  a  Commissioner 
of  Emigration  whose  zeal  and  ability  has  met  with  great  and 
well-deserved  success. 

Now  for  a  few  figures.  Eough  they  are  and  in  very  round 
numbers,  but  they  will  suffice  to  show  my  meaning.  Australia, 
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with  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  has  a  population  estimated 
at  4,000,000.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  of  3,500,000 
square  miles,  has  a  population  of  5,500,000.  Canada  and 
Australia  have  then  between  them  an  area  of  6,500,000  occupied 
by  9,500,000  people,  or  about  1*3  persons  to  the  square  mile. 
Take  some  place  we  all  know,  Brighton  say,  which  has  an  area  of 
about  four  square  miles,  and  put  six  persons,  say  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  four  children,  to  occupy  the  town.  In  this  way  you  will 
get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  average  occupation  of  land  in  Canada 
and  Australia,  taking  the  two  dependencies  together. 


II. 

STATE  CHILDBEN  CLASSIFIED. 

While  I  deplore  the  shortsighted  policy  of  our  forefathers,  it  is 
evident  that  with  the  heavy  taxation  necessary  for  defence  pur- 
poses and  other  calls  upon  the  exchequer  at  home,  with  an 
increasing  national  debt  and  the  income  tax  at  a  shilling  in  the 
pound,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  the  Home  Government  em- 
barking upon  a  general  policy  of  State  emigration  either  now  or 
in  the  near  future.  But  what  may  not  be  possible  on  a  general 
basis  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  when  applied  to  any  one 
portion  of  the  community,  to  that  portion  for  instance  consisting 
of  the  children,  excluding  inmatea  of  reformatories,  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  funds,  that  is 
children  of  the  State  or  children  to  whom  the  State  stands  in  one 
form  or  another  in  loco  parentis. 

These  children  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — Home  Office 
children  and  Poor  Law  children.  To  the  first  belong  the 
children,  numbering  many  thousands,  committed  by  magistrates 
to  industrial  schools  in  order  to  save  them  from  injurious  sur- 
roundings. This  class  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Home 
Office,  the  funds  being  provided  by  the  Treasury,  Local  Autho- 
rities, the  successors  of  the  School  Boards,  and  voluntary  dona- 
tions. To  the  second  division  belong  the  children  resident  in 
Poor  Law  Unions  or  boarded  out,  classed  in  the  report  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  "  orphans  and  children  relieved  without 
their  parents."  These  children  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  but  for  their  maintenance,  educa- 
tion and  general  upbringing  the  Guardians  are  primarily  respon- 
sible, the  funds  being  provided  from  the  local  rates. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  these  children  might  be 
emigrated  without  involving  any  further  extension  in  the  delega- 
tion of  parental  responsibilities  than  is  now  permitted  and  with- 
out any  further  charge  on  the  public  exchequer.  I  feel  sure  also 
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that,  properly  trained  and  given  new  surroundings,  these  children, 
if  carefully  selected,  would  make  useful  colonists.  The  work, 
however,  would  have  to  be  undertaken  by  a  department  of  State 
in  this  country  acting  with  similar  departments  in  the  colonies, 
each  bearing  a  share  of  the  cost  in  accordance  with  a  plan  drawn 
up  by  an  Imperial  Council,  specially  convened  for  the  purpose, 
and  submitted  to  the  different  legislatures  for  ratification.  But 
here  again  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  many,  and  the  uniform 
emigration  of  State  children  on  so  large  a  scale  would  be  certain 
to  raise  various  economic  questions  here  and  in  the  colonies,  the 
settlement  of  which  might  take  years  to  accomplish. 


III. 

DIMENSIONS. 

The  emigration  of  destitute  children  is  no  novel  experiment. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  carried  on  through  various  charitable 
agencies  in  this  country,  and  many  thousands  of  children  have  by 
this  means  found  a  home  in  Canada,  or  been  given  a  start  in  life 
under  conditions  more  favourable  than  could  be  obtained  for  them 
in  the  motherland.  But  while  much  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  aid  of  philanthropy  little  has  been  done  by  the  State 
for  children  falling  within  the  two  divisions  I  have  named.  Still, 
emigration  as  a  means  of  disposal  for  this  special  class  of  the 
community  is  recognised  both  by  the  Home  Office  and  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  recognition,  however,  is  indirect,  both 
classes  of  children  being  emigrated  privately  through  the  agency 
of  philanthropic  institutions.  For  this  purpose  a  small  payment 
is  made  to  the  agency  under  the  head  of  "emigration  expenses," 
which  includes  a  charge  for  three  months'  residence  and  mainten- 
ance in  a  temporary  home  on  the  other  side.  But,  with  this 
exception,  no  payment  is  given  (other  than  the  fee  paid  to  the 
Dominion  Government  to  meet  the  cost  of  inspection)  after  the 
child  reaches  Canada. 

The  dimensions  of  this  emigration  are  also  very  small.  During 
1900-2,  the  latest  official  figures  available,  I  find  that  362  Home 
Office  children  were  emigrated,  an  average  of  120  a  year;  and 
that  during  the  same  period  488  Poor  Law  children  were  sent  to 
Canada,  an  average  of  163  a  year.  In  1903,  however,  the  number 
of  Poor  Law  children  had  mounted  up  to  398,  a  considerable 
increase,  due,  I  think,  in  a  measure  to  the  circular  letter  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  March  of  that  year  to  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  throughout  the  country,  emphasizing  the 
view  of  the  Board,  "  that  emigration  affords  one  of  the  best 
means  of  providing  satisfactorily  for  the  orphan  and  deserted 
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children  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians."  And  this  letter  in 
turn  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  information  supplied  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  by  the  Commissioner  of  Emigra- 
tion, under  the  Dominion  Government,  that  "at  no  previous  time 
in  Canada  have  there  been  so  many  opportunities  as  at  present 
for  absorbing  in  a  satisfactory  manner  young  emigrants  of  the 
class  sent  out  from  this  country  by  Boards  of  Guardians." 

IV. 

MY  SCHEME. 

This  brings  me  to  the  scheme  for  the  emigration  of  State 
children  which  I  desire  to  put  before  you  to-day.  It  deals  only 
with  Poor  Law  children,  and  only  with  that  class,  "  the  orphan 
and  deserted  "  over  which  the  Guardians  have  assumed  parental 
rights.  Of  these  8,372  were  classed  as  "  boarded  out "  on 
January  1,  1904,  and  may  be  said  to  be  available  for  emigration 
purposes.  But  there  are  other  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  All  may  be  available,  but  all  are  not  eligible. 
Allowing  for  the  disqualification  of  the  physically  unfit,  this 
number  would  probably  be  reduced  to  6,000,  including  children 
(boys  and  girls)  of  all  ages  between  two  and  fifteen  years,  of 
which,  say,  2,000  would  be  immediately  eligible  for  emigration 
purposes.*  It  may  be  said  that  I  have  omitted  to  take  into 
consideration  the  very  stringent  regulations  imposed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  the  private  agencies  respecting  the 
emigration  of  girls  over  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  general  rule 
refusing  permission  to  Boards  of  Guardians  to  emigrate  girls 
except  under  the  same  limitations.  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  such 
omission,  and  I  am  aware  that  in  the  present  circumstances  these 
regulations  would  doubtless  require  me  to  make  a  further  reduc- 
tion, but  if  my  proposals  be  accepted  by  the  Colonial  Governments 
I  take  it  that  the  Local  Government  Board's  restrictions  would  be 
no  longer  necessary,  and  would  therefore  lapse.  Accordingly,  my 
number  of  2,000  may,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  stand. 

The  scheme  which  I  propose  for  adoption  by  the  Colonial 
Governments  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  acting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Local  Government  Board  may  be  thus  briefly  out- 
lined : — 

Each  Colonial  Government  to  undertake  : — 

To  provide  one  or  more  agricultural  homes  or  farms  where 
the  children  would  be  educated,  brought  up  and  trained 
under  direct  Government  supervision  for  work  in  the 
Colony.  And  to  place  out  the  children  in  suitable 
situations. 

*  I.e.,  taking  the  minimum  age  for  emigrating  the  children   at    ten   years 
<see  p.  217). 
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To  pass  such  local  Acts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  new 
circumstances,  and  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations 
(approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board)  for  obser- 
vance in  the  administration  of  the  homes. 

To  institute  an  adequate  system  of  Government  inspection 
until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Each  Board  of  Guardians  to  undertake  : — 

To  hand  over  the  children,  where  possible,  at  the  age  of  ten 

years. 
To   allow  representatives   of  the   Colonial   Governments  to 

select  the  children. 
To  pay  to  each  Colonial  Government,  in  a  manner  hereafter 

to  be  arranged : 

A  sum  of  money,  annually  or  otherwise,  equal  to  the 
sum  paid  for  bringing  up  the  children  here,  the  amount 
not  to  exceed  in  any  one  case  the  expenditure  for  four 
years. 

An  agreed  sum,  annually  or  otherwise,  for  the  cost  of 
inspecting  each  child  until  the  child  reaches  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

V. 

THE  PRIVATE  AGENCIES. 

Not  long  ago  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  held  a 
Conference  on  the  subject,  affirming  the  desirability  of  emigrating 
Poor  Law  children  "  so  far  as  they  may  be  found  suitable,"  a 
decision  emphasized  quite  recently  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Mansion  House.  But  from  conversations  I  have  had  with  gentle- 
men filling  the  responsible  positions  of  Clerks  to  London  Boards, 
as  well  as  with  Guardians  themselves,  I  find  that,  while  fully 
appreciating  the  very  willing  assistance  given  them  by  charitable 
agencies,  many  Boards  would  prefer  that  Poor  Law  children 
should  be  emigrated  in  some  other  way — in  a  way  more 
in  keeping  with  the  accepted  lines  of  State  administration,  and 
more  immediately  in  connection  with  the  Colonial  Governments. 
With  these  views  I  concur.  And  I  go  further  and  hold  that 
private  and  philanthropic  institutions  have  quite  as  much  to  do  as 
they  can  successfully  accomplish  in  carrying  out  the  emigration 
work  connected  with  the  children  for  whose  reclamation  they 
appeal  to  the  public  for  subscriptions,  and  for  which  purpose  sub- 
scriptions are  so  generously  given.  By  all  means  let  private  and 
philanthropic  institutions  emigrate  their  own  children  in  their 
own  way,  but  Poor  Law  children,  I  submit,  stand  in  a  different 
category  to  the  ordinary  waifs  and  strays.  They  are  children 
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of  the  State  to  whom  the  Guardians,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  stand  in  loco  parentis.  And  just  as  subscriptions 
from  private  persons  are  neither  solicited  nor  given  for  State 
purposes,  so  the  ratepayers'  money  should  not  be  allocated  to 
assist  in  furthering  the  work  of  private  institutions. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Barnardo  himself  tells  us  that  "no  agency 
gains  anything  but  an  increase  of  trouble  and  responsibility  "  for 
the  assistance  they  voluntarily  render  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
in  the  matter  of  emigrating  their  children.  "  The  most  the 
Poor  Law  does,"  he  says,  "is  to  repay  the  private  agency  its 
actual  out-of-pocket  expenditure,  and  in  our  case  we  have  not 
always  received  the  whole  of  that."  So  Dr.  Barnardo  will 
probably  be  amongst  the  first  to  welcome  a  scheme  which  will 
relieve  him  and  all  private  institutions  of  the  burden  now  thrust 
upon  them  by  the  State,  while  at  the  same  time  carrying  out 
what  I  agree  with  him  to  be  the  most  important  matter,  "  that 
every  child  now  being  brought  up  by  the  Poor  Law  and 
supported  at  great  cost  by  the  rates  should,  if  eligible,  be  given 
an  early  opportunity  for  emigration." 

Leaving,  then,  the  philanthropic  side  of  child  emigration  in 
the  hands  of  those  institutions  which  have  done  such  good 
pioneer  work,  I  approach  the  subject  of  Poor  Law  emigration 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  best  for  the  child  coupled  with 
the  desire  to  promote  public  economy  and  an  Imperial  policy. 
I  maintain  that  a  properly-organised  plan  of  State-aided  emigra- 
tion for  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
best  for  them,  best  for  the  ratepayers,  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  the  best  means  of  providing  the  Colonies  with  a  continual 
flow  of  useful  British  immigrants.  No  other  means  of  dealing 
with  these  children  can  give  them  a  like  start  in  life,  while  at 
at  the  same  time  the  guardians  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  bone,  sinew  and  brain  of  these  children  will  be  utilised 
in  developing  those  great  dependencies  of  the  Empire  which  are 
the  natural  heritage  of  the  British  race.  > 

VI. 

TEAINING. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  present  system  of  emigrating 
Poor  Law  children  is  that  they  get  no  special  training  for  the 
work  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  almost  immediately  on  their 
arrival  in  the  colony.  So  far  child  emigration  has  only  been 
carried  on  with  Canada,  and  all  that  the  Dominion  Government 
insist  upon  is  that,  prior  to  emigration  to  Canada,  the  Poor  Law 
child  shall  have  received  instruction  for  at  least  six  months  under 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  in  a  public  elementary  school,  and 
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all  that  Dr.  Barnardo  insists  upon  is  that  Poor  Law  children 
passing  through  his  agency  shall  reside  for  a  period  varying  from 
three  to  six  months  in  one  of  his  English  homes  prior  to  emigra- 
tion. He  gives  three  reasons  for  this  detention — for  which,  of 
course,  he  receives  the  usual  payment  from  the  Guardians — but 
no  one  of  them  has  any  reference  to  the  question  of  training. 
Again,  as  nearly  all  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  are  boarded 
out  by  the  Guardians  it  is  clear  that  no  attempt  on  their  part  is 
made  to  specially  train  the  children  for  life  in  Canada. 

Nor  do  these  children  get  any  training  in  Canada  before  they 
are  placed  out  in  their  situations.  They  go  direct  to  a  receiving 
home  and  are  drafted  out  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  situations 
which  await  them.  And  the  number  is  very  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  the  applications  for  child  immigrants  last  year  sent 
out  through  the  private  agencies  being  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  1. 
"Is  it  to  be  supposed,"  asks  Dr.  Barnardo,  "that  the  private 
agencies  who  emigrate  these  children  free  of  any  charge,  except 
out-of-pocket  expenses  for  the  journey,  would  also  benevolently 
undertake  to  support  these  children  of  the  Poor  Law  on  the  other 
side  ? "  In  my  opinion  no  private  agency  can  be  expected  to 
incur  or  would  be  justified  in  incurring  this  expense  out  of  funds 
collected  for  other  purposes.  But  this  only  goes  to  prove  my 
case  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  devising  some  other  means 
than  that  of  the  private  agencies  for  the  emigration  of  Poor  Law 
children.  To  transport  a  child  with  no  proper  training  from  this 
country  to  Canada,  and  to  place  it  out  on  an  isolated  farm,  there 
to  pick  up  what  kind  of  learning  it  can  while  earning  its  own 
living,  and  in  some  instances  completing  its  education,  is  a  risk 
which  I  quite  understand  public  bodies  like  Boards  of  Guardians 
feel  considerable  hesitation  in  incurring. 

I  do  not  say  that  training  for  farm  life  in  Canada  cannot  be 
given  to  some  extent  on  this  side,  but  such  training  can  scarcely 
be  of  so  practical  a  nature  as  a  training  given  in  Canada.  More- 
over, to  train  the  children  here  would  defeat  one  of  the  objects  in 
view,  which  is  to  emigrate  the  child  before  it  is  old  enough  to 
form  any  associations.  The  child  should  be  brought  up  to  look 
upon  Canada  as  its  home,  and  to  have  its  early  recollections 
associated  with  its  adopted  country. 


VII. 

AGE  TO  EMIGRATE. 

I  now  come  to  a  question,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one — the 
age  at  which  the  Poor  Law  child  should  be  emigrated.  No  doubt 
the  age  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  colony  to  which  the  child 
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is  sent,  but,  having  Canada  in  view,  I  think  the  minimum  age 
might  well  be  ten  years.  The  average  age  of  Dr.  Barnardo's 
children,  taking  the  class  under  twelve,  is,  I  believe,  eight  and  a 
half,  but  they  are  boarded  out  for  some  three  or  four  years  in 
Canada,  and  while  I  see  no  objection  to  this,  provided  the 
matter  be  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  or  provincial  Govern- 
ments, and  not  by  a  private  agency,  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
boarding  out  for  boys  will  give  them  the  special  training  it  is 
most  desirable  they  should  have.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  colonial  governing  bodies  will  undertake  work  involving  so 
much  responsibility  and  detail. 

I  may  be  told  that  boarding  out  leads  to  adoption.  That  is 
not  the  experience  in  this  country.  An  important  official  attached 
to  one  of  the  London  Boards  of  Guardians  told  me  only  the  other 
day  that  his  Board  favoured  boarding  out,  and  therefore  it  was  no 
good  my  coming  to  talk  to  them  about  emigration.  But,  he  added, 
giving  his  own  experience,  "  it  was  thought  that  boarding  out 
would  lead  to  adoption ;  so  far  I  know  of  no  case  where  a  boarded 
out  child  has  been  adopted."  Of  course  it  may  be,  and  probably 
is,  different  in  Canada,  but  we  all  know  the  story  of  the  emi- 
grated girl  who,  when  asked  to  give  the  definition  of  an  adopted 
child,  replied  :  "  Them  as  does  all  the  work  and  gets  no  pay." 


vm. 

THE  SCHEME  EXAMINED. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  colony  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  children  would  be  sent,  little 
additional  legislation  would,  I  think,  be  required  to  carry  out  my 
proposals.  The  Dominion  Government,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Provincial  Governments,  would  have  to  extend  their 
present  machinery  for  inspection,  to  provide  the  farm  homes  and 
the  necessary  staff  of  officials,  to  give  facilities  for  education,  and 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  training  and  placing  out  the 
children  in  suitable  situations.  In  short,  to  assume  towards  the 
children  very  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Guardians  in 
this  country. 

At  present  the  only  government  supervision  on  the  other  side 
consists  in  the  work  of  inspection.  Some  few  years  back,  at  the 
suggestion,  I  believe,  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Canadian  Government  appointed  an  inspector  whose  duties 
generally,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  include  the  inspection  and 
oversight  of  all  juveniles  brought  to  the  Dominion  for  organised 
and  accredited  agencies,  but  more  immediately  appertain  to  the 
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Poor  Law  or  Union  children."  As  may  be  imagined,  his  task  is 
no  light  one,  seeing  that  last  year  over  2000  children  were  sent 
from  this  country  to  Canada.  Scattered  as  these  children  are 
over  thousands  of  square  miles,  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Bogue 
Smart  found  it  necessary  to  delegate  a  portion  of  his  work  to 
another  gentleman  at  Winnipeg. 

If  my  scheme  be  accepted  the  Poor  Law  children  will  no 
longer  pass  as  they  do  now  from  the  control  of  the  Guardians 
to  the  benevolent  custody  of  philanthropic  agencies  responsible 
to  no  State  authority,  whose  reports  are  often  belated  and  from 
the  Guardians'  standpoint  not  always  satisfactory.  The  rate- 
payers will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are  not 
imposing  upon  private  charity  and  that  they  have  done  the  best 
they  can  for  the  children  committed  to  their  care  by  making  sure 
that  every  one  of  them  will  be  given  a  useful  training  before  being 
placed  out  in  a  situation.  They  will  also  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  keeping  in  official  touch  with  the  children  until  they 
are  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Guardians  would  retain,  as  now, 
full  control  and  responsibility  until  the  children  were  handed  over 
to  the  care  of  the  Canadian  Government,  when,  subject  to  the 
conditions  indicated  and  any  further  conditions  deemed  advis- 
able, the  Canadian  Government  would  assume  full  control  and 
responsibility. 

I  would  lay  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  my  scheme  gives 
to  the  colonial  governments  the  option  of  selecting  their  own 
children.  For  it  is  no  part  of  my  desire  to  save  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  ratepayers  by  making  the  colonies  a  dumping 
ground  for  children  likely,  as  men  and  women,  in  any  way  to 
become  undesirable  settlers. 

rx. 

FINANCE. 

And  now  to  finance.  As  the  education  in  Canada  is  free 
there  would  be  no  extra  expenditure  on  that  score,  while  the 
usual  allowance  for  "  emigration  expenses  "  would  meet  all  out- 
goings till  the  children  were  handed  over  on  the  other  side. 
The  inspection  fee  might  have  to  be  raised  in  view  of  the 
extra  work,  but  that  is  a  subject  requiring,  I  think,  attention 
in  any  event,  and  a  small  training  fee  might  also  have  to  be 
paid.  These  matters  being  disposed  of,  there  remain  to  be 
considered,  exclusive  of  the  capital  outlay,  the  annual  charges 
for  maintenance  both  of  the  homes  and  the  children  and  the  cost 
of  the  staff. 

I  propose  to  meet  these  annual  expenses  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  requiring  the  Guardians  to  pay  to  the  representa- 
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tive  of  the  Dominion  Government  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount 
they  would  have  expended  had  the  children  remained  here  and 
been  placed  out  in  this  country,  such  contributions  not  to  exceed 
in  any  one  case  the  cost  of  four  years.  That  is,  of  course,  a 
maximum  contribution,  but  as  the  age  of  placing  out  the  children 
emigrated  would  be  left  to  the  Colonial  authorities  (here  I  should 
say  that  with  regard  to  the  future  careers  of  the  boys  I  give 
full  discretion  to  the  Canadian  authorities),  and  as  all  boys  sent 
out  would  not  necessarily  be  so  young  as  ten,  while  it  may 
be  assumed  that  no  boy  over  fourteen  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  training  farm,  the  average  payment  by  the 
Guardians  would  not,  I  think,  exceed  three  years.  Should  there 
remain  any  balance  due  to  the  Canadian  Government  I  suggest 
that  it  be  made  good  out  of  the  Common  Poor  Law  Fund.  The 
reason  why  I  mention  fourteen  as  the  age  for  leaving  the  training 
farms  is  because  that  is  the  limit  age  in  Canada  for  children  to 
attend  school.  One  advantage  then  of  the  training  homes  would 
be  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  children  to  evade  the 
provisions  of  the  Canadian  Education  Acts. 

The  only  direct  expense  I  propose  to  charge  to  Canada 
is  the  initial  outlay  in  connection  with  providing  the  farm 
lands  and  buildings.  This  would  be  Canada's  contribution  for 
securing  a  continuous  stream  of  selected  children  from  the  old 
country,  children  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  discipline  and 
already  possessing  in  many  cases  the  rudiments  of  elementary 
education.  Moreover,  as  time  goes  on  these  farms  would  become 
self-supporting  and  might  even  be  worked  at  a  profit,  in  which 
case  the  profits  would  be  taken  first  in  reduction  of  capital  and 
secondly  in  reduction  of  annual  expenditure.  Again,  seeing  the 
great  demand  for  these  children  in  Canada  (16,573  applications 
were  made  last  year  alone),  there  is  no  reason  why  persons 
desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  a  trained  boy  should  not  pay  a 
fee  to  the  Canadian  Government  for  this  privilege. 

But  what  about  the  ratepayers?  How  would  my  scheme 
affect  them  ?  Let  us  see.  Taking  the  present  age  for  emigrating 
Poor  Law  children  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  assuming  these 
children  to  have  been  boarded  out  since  the  age  of  ten,  then,  if 
the  dimensions  of  the  emigration  remain  stationary,  the  cost  to 
the  ratepayers  under  my  scheme  would  be  much  the  same  as  it 
is  now.  But  on  the  other  hand,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  Poor 
Law  child  is  not  placed  out  in  the  world  until  the  age  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  emigration  be  increased  so  as 
to  include  all  children  eligible  and  selected,  there  would  be  a 
saving  to  the  ratepayers  of  at  least  two  years'  keep  on  every 
additional  case  dealt  with  at  the  minimum  age.  That  is,  where 
the  children  are  boarded  out,  5s.  a  week,  or  a  total  saving  of  £30, 
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and  where  the  children  are  brought  up  at  a  school  like  the  institu- 
tion at  Ashford,  14s.  a  week,  or  a  total  saving  of  some  j£72  for  every 
additional  child  emigrated. 

X. 

THE  LEGAL  POSITION. 

I  should  mention  that  the  law  as  it  now  stands  does  not 
permit  contributions,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  being  made  by 
Boards  of  Guardians.  But  in  answer  to  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
addressed  by  me  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  Sir  Samuel 
Pro  vis  points  out  that  "  Mr.  Long  appreciates  the  desirability 
of  removing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  objects  such  as  you  have  in 
view,  and  he  is  favourably  disposed  towards  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  legal  difficulties  referred  to."  Later,  a 
further  communication  reached  me  to  the  effect  that  the  President 
had  the  whole  matter  under  consideration,  and  in  a  subsequent 
letter  I  was  informed  that,  while  the  President  could  not  give 
any  pledge  as  to  the  introduction  this  Session  of  a  Government 
Bill  dealing  with  the  matter,  he  would  be  happy  to  give  con- 
sideration to  any  measure  which  might  be  introduced  by  a  private 
member.  So  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  Government  on 
this  side  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  principle  established  of  allowing 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  contribute  in  the  way  I  propose. 

XL 

OFFICIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Although  a  State-aided  scheme,  I  do  not  expect  all  at  once  to 
see  a  department  inaugurated  in  Downing  Street  to  carry  out  the 
work  connected  with  these  proposals.  My  idea  is  at  first  to  en- 
trust the  work  to  a  responsible  committee  recognised  by  the  State 
which  would  undertake  voluntarily  the  duties  now  performed 
as  an  act  of  benevolence  by  the  philanthropic  agencies.  This 
committee  would  be  the  intermediary  between  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  the  colonial  governments,  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions as  agents  for  both  parties  through  the  usual  official  channels 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
would  be  appointed  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board.  Meanwhile  I  am  forming  another  com- 
mittee whose  duties  are  more  academic  in  character.  Their 
main  duties  will  be  to  press  forward  the  changes  I  have  indicated 
in  our  Poor  Law  administration  and  to  lead  public  opinion,  both 
here  and  in  the  colonies,  towards  a  truer  appreciation  of  the 
political  and  economic  advantages  which  cannot  fail  to  accrue 
to  the  Empire  from  an  officially-conducted  system  of  emigration 
for  children  of  the  State. 
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XII. 

VIEWS  OF  COLONIAL  AUTHOEITIES. 

As  regards  the  steps  taken  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  I  submitted,  by  request,  the  scheme  at  an  early  stage 
to  the  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa,  who  replied  accepting 
in  principle  the  proposals  made,  adding  that  he  agreed  with  me 
a  good  deal  more  might  be  done  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments  than  up  to  now  has  been 
found  possible.  Lord  Milner  quite  approved  of  the  experiment 
being  tried  in  the  new  colonies,  but  remarked  that  he  thought 
it  essential  to  success : — (1)  That  the  training  and  education  of 
the  children  should  be  completed  in  the  colony  in  which  they 
were  subsequently  to  live,  especially  having  regard  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  South  Africa.  (2)  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
should  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  these  boys  during  those 
years  at  least  as  much  as  their  maintenance  would  have  cost 
them  in  England. 

I  have  also  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  received  a  most  favourable  reply  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary  who  bids  me  "feel  assured  that  the  Cape 
Government  will,  as  soon  as  times  improve,  be  prepared  to  favour- 
ably consider  my  scheme,  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  my 
committee  as  to  details  of  selection  of  children  and  so  forth."  In 
the  meantime  he  suggests  that  I  should  devote  the  time  which 
must  necessarily  elapse  towards  removing  all  legal  obstacles. 
When  the  Governor  of  Natal  was  over  here  I  explained  the  scheme 
to  him,  and  in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  question  he  says  :  "  The 
general  idea  is  sound,  and  would,  I  believe,  commend  itself  to 
my  ministers,  who  are  anxious  for  white  settlers  on  the  land,  and 
have  introduced  legislation  to  facilitate  the  same."  The  Agents- 
General  for  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and  Western  Australia, 
have  likewise  submitted  the  proposals  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, but  so  far  no  replies  have  been  received. 

I  approached  the  Dominion  Government  of  Canada  through 
the  High  Commissioner,  in  the  absence  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioner, and  I  have  also  addressed  certain  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  of  Canada  through  their  representatives  here.  The 
answer  received  from  the  Dominion  Superintendent  of  Immigration 
is  at  first  sight  somewhat  disappointing,  but  then,  as  Mr.  Scott 
says,  "the  proposal  is  a  new  one."  He  appears,  however,  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  I  intend  the  entire  expense  of  the 
agricultural  training-homes  to  fall  upon  Canada,  and  he  also 
assumes  that  the  Poor  Law  children  now  emigrated  to  Canada 
receive  a  special  training  in  this  country  by  way  of  preparation  for 
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life  on  the  other  side.  As  both  these  views  are  erroneous  it  would, 
I  think,  be  unfair  to  him  and  to  me  to  take  his  letter  as  being  the 
final  reply  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  my  proposals. 

Again,  since  Mr.  Scott's  communication  reached  me  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  made  a  statement  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
to  the  effect  that  the  Dominion  Government  see  no  objection, 
subject  to  proper  restrictions,  to  training-farms  being  set  up  in 
Canada  for  the  reception  and  training  of  Poor  Law  children  from 
England.  True,  in  the  case  referred  to  by  the  Dominion  Prime 
Minister,  the  whole  of  the  expenses,  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
connected  with  the  farms  and  the  children,  were  to  be  borne  by 
the  Guardians,  whereas  my  scheme  assumes  that  the  capital  cost 
will  be  defrayed  by  Canada.  But  the  principle  involved  is  the 
same,  and  what  is  admissible  in  the  one  case  cannot,  I  submit,  be 
ruled  out  of  order  in  the  other.  If  our  best  Poor  Law  children 
are  to  be  used  for  developing  the  wonderful  agricultural  resources 
of  Canada,  and  used  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Dominion,  they 
must  be  given  an  efficient  and  practical  training  on  the  other  side. 
And  towards  this  extra  cost  the  Government  of  Canada  will,  I 
feel  sure,  be  only  too  pleased  to  contribute  in  the  way  I  have 
indicated. 

The  Provincial  Governments,  and  it  would  seem  the  Dominion 
Government  also,  have  I  fear  been  misled  as  to  public  opinion  here. 
The  Guardians  are  never  likely  themselves  to  invest  in  farm  lands 
in  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Poor  Law  children  a  lengthy 
change  of  air,  and  allowing  them  the  option  of  selecting  a 
career  in  Canada,  or  of  returning,  at  the  Guardians'  expense, 
to  this  country,  the  boys  to  enter  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
girls  to  supply  a  dearth  of  milkmaids  and  domestic  servants. 
Moreover,  such  a  plan  would  mean  the  transference  to  Canada 
of  Poor  Law  institutions  and  Poor  Law  authority  which  would 
neither  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  nor  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  settled  policy  of  the  Guardians.  Two  very  necessary 
preliminaries  in  any  scheme  for  emigrating  Poor  Law  children, 
are  that  the  scheme  must  be  financially  sound,  and  that  once  the 
children  leave  England  they  leave  it  for  good  and  all,  and  cease 
in  any  way  whatever  to  be  subject  to  Poor  Law  authority. 

So  much  then  for  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Authorities.  I 
pass  on  to  consider  the  views  of  the  Guardians. 

XIII. 

VIEWS  OF  THE  GUARDIANS. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  I  was  able  to  submit  my 
proposals  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Delegates  from  the 
Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians  specially  convened  to  consider 
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the  subject  of  emigrating  Poor  Law  children  to  the  colonies. 
And  on  that  occasion  it  was  resolved  unanimously  "  that  this 
meeting  cordially  approves  of  the  scheme  for  the  emigration  of 
Poor  Law  children  as  explained  by  Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke."  Since 
then  several  London  Boards  have  passed  resolutions  supporting 
the  proposals,  and  particularly  emphatic  in  their  wording  are  the 
resolutions  I  have  received  from  the  Guardians  of  Lambeth, 
Wandsworth,  Shoreditch,  Paddington,  Strand,  St.  Pancras  and 
St.  George's  in  the  East,  while  others  have  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

In  addressing  the  different  Boards  I  found  that  while  the 
great  majority  favoured  emigration  as  a  means  for  the  disposal 
of  Poor  Law  children,  not  all  looked  upon  the  matter  in  its  truest 
and  broadest  sense,  that  is  as  affording  the  best  chance  of  a  career 
for  the  child,  while  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  rates  and  helping 
to  develope  the  Empire.  There  is  certainly  no  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  Guardians  to  shirk  responsibility.  One  and  all  have  a  very 
high  appreciation  of  their  duties  as  trustees  for  the  children. 
Indeed,  it  is  this  very  feeling  in  the  case  of  some  Boards  that 
militates  against  emigrating  a  larger  number  of  children.  To 
hand  the  future  of  State  children  over  altogether  to  philanthropic 
societies,  over  whose  methods  they  have  no  control,  does  not,  I 
think,  accord  with  every  Boards'  interpretation  of  the  obligations 
attending  voluntary  trusteeship. 

On  the  other  hand  some  Boards,  although  the  members  are 
progressive  on  most  questions,  seemed  to  take  an  ultra-con- 
servative view  of  emigration  as  applied  to  Poor  Law  children. 
"We  may  be  all  wrong,"  they  said,  "but  after  all  what  does  it 
matter  ?  we  emigrate  very  few  children,  and  the  existing  agencies 
seem  to  do  the  work  all  right,  we  get  no  complaints ;  we  don't 
want  to  make  any  change."  Here  and  there  a  good  deal  was 
made  of  the  Canadian  inspection,  but  some  astonishment  was 
manifested  when  I  mentioned  that  in  his  1903  Report  Mr.  Bogue 
Smart  only  mentions  515  children  as  being  "inspected  and 
reported  upon  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  and  if  the 
children  are  going  into  Canada  at  the  rate  of  2000  a  year  it 
would  seem  that  some  must  get  passed  over.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
encouraging  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bogue  Smart  that  95  per  cent,  of 
the  children  he  reached  by  "  personal  observation  and  inquiry  " 
have  proved  satisfactory. 

But  this  is  only  the  employer's  point  of  view.  What  I  should 
like  to  see  is  the  children  properly  trained  before  they  are  placed 
out,  and  then  we  should  know  that  every  chance  has  been  given 
them  of  doing  well  for  themselves  in  the  colony  as  well  as  proving 
satisfactory  to  their  employers.  Now  and  then  I  came  across  a 
lady  guardian  who  had  herself  visited  some  of  these  children  in 
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their  homes  on  the  other  side.  In  one  instance  a  lady  guardian 
(unmarried)  had  returned  very  much  pleased  with  all  she  saw.  In 
another  case  a  lady  guardian  (married)  returned  with  a  totally 
different  story.  Both  presented  reports  to  their  Boards,  and  both 
Boards  accepted  their  reports  and  acted  accordingly.  If  two 
ladies  have  so  totally  different  experiences  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  a  system  which  would  not 
necessitate  these  periodical  surprise  visits  by  lady  guardians. 


XIV. 
OBJECTIONS:   (a)  "BEST"  BOYS. 

A  very  general  objection  raised  to  my  scheme  was  directed  to 
that  part  of  it  giving  the  power  of  selection  to  the  Colonial 
Governments.  "  Why  should  we  emigrate  our  best  boys  and 
be  left  with  the  cripples  ? "  is  a  question  which,  perhaps  more 
often  than  any  other,  I  have  been  called  upon  to  answer.  "  We 
want,"  said  many  Guardians,  "  to  keep  the  best  here  in  order  to 
maintain  England  as  a  nation  and  to  level  up  the  others.  We 
can  always  find  places  for  our  best  boys.  They  get  good  wages, 
and  are  a  credit  to  us.  Year  after  year  they  come  to  our  annual 
gatherings,  sometimes  bringing  their  wives  with  them."  "  Why," 
exclaimed  one  gentleman  with  emphasis,  "  several  regimental  band- 
masters are  old  Union  boys  !  "  These  remarks  of  course  referred  to 
all  Poor  Law  boys,  whereas  I  was  only  dealing  with  the  orphan 
and  deserted ;  but  as  I  desired  to  meet  the  objection  on  broad 
grounds  I  did  not  press  for  a  classification. 

"  Sympathetic  and  picturesque,  I  admit,"  was  my  reply,  "  but 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  ethics  of  guardianship."  Surely 
the  first  duty  of  a  Guardian  is  to  do  the  best  possible  for  the  boy 
committed  to  his  care,  provided  that  such  a  course  does  not 
interfere  with  the  requirements  of  political  economy.  Now  it  is 
clearly  in  the  interests  of  the  ratepayers  to  lessen  the  outgoings, 
and  if  this  can  be  done  by  emigration,  then  public  economy  is 
satisfied.  But  I  rest  my  case  on  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to 
these  children.  Classed  amongst  the  "  orphan  and  deserted  "  in 
the  Union  books,  the  very  position  in  which  the  boy  is  placed 
should  cause  Guardians  to  hesitate  before  rejecting  the  opportunity 
placed  in  their  hands  by  the  State.  Why,  because  an  "  orphan 
and  deserted  "  is  a  "  best "  boy,  should  he  be  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  making  a  career  for  himself  in  a  new  country,  where 
the  accident  of  birth  will  not  handicap  his  chances  in  life? 
This,  I  confess,  seems  to  me  an  argument  based  on  the  falsest 
of  premises. 

But  let  us  examine  things  further.     I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
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best  boy  gets  a,  good  place  and  gets  good  wages.  For  a  time  all 
goes  well.  He  saves  a  bit  and  marries.  Probably  he  has  a 
large  family — the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  colonist  but  a 
somewhat  doubtful  blessing  to  the  mechanic  at  home.  Suddenly 
something  happens.  Business  gets  slack  and  the  master  has  to 
cut  down  his  staff,  or  the  man  himself  falls  ill,  and  has  to  absent 
himself  from  work.  His  place  is  kept  open  a  while,  but  at  last 
is  filled  up.  He  tries  hard  to  obtain  another  position  but  fails. 
At  last,  with  savings  gone  and  a  family  to  keep,  he  is  compelled 
to  give  in,  with  the  result  that  his  wife  and  children  come  upon 
the  rates,  perhaps  on  the  very  Union  where  he  was  many  years 
before  one  of  the  "best"  boys.  Had  this  man  been  emigrated 
as  a  boy,  even  supposing  the  same  initial  misfortune  to  have 
befallen  him,  he  would  never  have  had  to  face  the  same  uphill 
fight,  and  certainly  the  same  result  could  not  have  happened. 

Another  best  boy  is  more  fortunate.  He  has  no  need  to  come 
on  the  rates  for  assistance,  but,  like  other  people,  has  to  find 
situations  for  his  children.  Thus  after  competing  himself  in  an 
overcrowded  labour  market  and  coming  out  successful,  he  has 
to  watch  his  children  doing  the  same  thing,  probably  trying  with 
a  hundred  other  boys  between  twelve  and  seventeen  to  secure 
a  clerkship  of  eight  shillings  a  week.  Had  this  iman  been 
emigrated  as  a  boy,  these  difficulties  at  least  would  have  been 
avoided. 

Of  course  these  are  imaginary  cases,  but  in  discussing  them 
with  an  official  of  considerable  experience,  he  did  not  consider 
that  I  had  exaggerated  the  position.  I  think  the  Guardians, 
having  voluntarily  assumed  parental  rights  over  the  orphan  and 
deserted  children,  should  look  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  emigration  offers  the  best  future  to  any 
"  orphan  and  deserted "  boy.  Moreover  the  day  has  gone  by 
when  it  is  England  alone  that  we  have  to  consider.  We  have  an 
Empire  to  defend  and  develop.  Canada  is  calling  to  us  for  citizens 
and  Canada  will  give  them  a  warm  welcome.  Why  then  should 
the  insular  ideas  of  individuals  stand  in  the  way  ?  But  there  is 
no  fear  of  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  old  country  by  emigrating 
the  best  of  our  "  orphan  and  deserted "  children.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  best  boys,  boys  whose  parents  are  working  day 
by  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  bring  up  their  children.  Fathers 
and  mothers  who  have  some  respect  for  themselves  and  their 
responsibilities  as  parents,  who  do  not  leave  their  offspring  to  be 
brought  up  by  public  charity.  Is  it  fair  to  place  the  children  of 
the  ratepayers  in  competition  with  the  Union  children  merely  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  Union  children  in  the  old  country  ?  Nor 
do  I  see  that  the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  old 
Union  boys  attend  the  annual  gatherings,  sometimes  bringing 
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their  wives  with  them.  All  this  is  sentiment,  pure  sentiment ; 
it  will  not  make  a  nation,  and  it  certainly  will  not  make  an 
Empire. 

XV. 

(6)  PAUPER  TAINT  AND  SEGREGATION. 

Another  somewhat  frequent  assertion  made  was  that,  in 
existing  conditions,  the  children  get  rid  of  what  is  called  the 
"  Pauper  taint,"  not  an  altogether  pleasing  expression,  whereas 
under  my  scheme  the  children  would  be  massed  together  and 
labelled  workhouse  children  or  some  other  equally  undesirable 
correlative.  And  to  this  was  joined  the  cognate  objection  that 
the  Canadians  would  raise  difficulties  if  the  emigration  work  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private  agencies.  Let  me  deal 
with  these  matters  seriatim.  "  Pauper  taint,"  as  we  understand 
it,  does  not  exist  in  Canada,  and  I  speak  with  some  experience 
of  colonial  life  and  colonial  prejudices.  If  a  Canadian  farmer 
willingly  accepts  a  Barnardo  child  into  his  family  well  knowing 
the  child  has  been  taken  from  the  streets  of  London,  do  you 
imagine  that  he  will  not  accept  a  Poor  Law  child,  especially 
when  it  is  within  his  knowledge  that  the  child  has  been  selected 
for  emigration  by  the  Dominion  representative  in  London  ? 
"  Pauper  taint "  is  a  myth,  introduced  merely  to  gain  public 
sympathy  for  a  policy. 

And   the  same  must  be  said  with  regard  to  "the  massing 

together"  of  Poor  Law  children.     I  do  not  propose  that  the 

Poor  Law  children  should   be  placed   in  huge  training-schools 

subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  influence  of  the  Poor  Law  in  this 

country.     My  proposal  is  that  scattered  farm  training  homes  be 

provided,  and  that  these  homes  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Canadian  Government.    As  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  placed 

in  each,  that  must  be  a  matter  for  the  authorities  on  the  other 

side.     Lord  Milner  suggested,  I  think,  fifty  children  being  placed 

in  a  farm  on  the  veldt.     But  the  question  of  how  many  children 

would  be  received  is  one  entirely  for  the   Colonies   to  decide. 

Moreover  the  children  would  go  to  school  with  the  young  people 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  homes.     In  fact,  I  believe  this  is  a 

condition  which  the  Dominion  Government  would  insist  upon  if 

they  gave  their  adhesion  to  my  proposal.     Again  these  training 

homes  would  be  open  to  receive  any  child  whose  trustees  could 

pay  the  required  contribution,  provided  the  child   came  up  to 

standard.     So  it  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  all 

Poor  Law  children  in  the  homes.     Indeed  it  might  happen  that 

certain  philanthropic  institutions  would  think  it  worth  while  to 

send  some  of  their  children. 
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I  can  understand  a  society  like  the  State  Children's  Associa- 
tion, which  is  solely  an  advisory  body,  instituted  to  promote 
the  principle  of  boarding  out  and  scattered  homes  as  against 
the  barrack  system,  expressing  themselves  against  Boards  of 
Guardians  founding  homes  in  this  country,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand on  what  grounds  they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right 
to  dictate  to  the  Colonial  Governments  in  a  matter  entirely 
outside  their  jurisdiction,  and  which  solely  concerns  the  Canadian 
Governments.  If  Canada  elects  to  provide  farm  training  homes 
and  agrees  to  administer  them,  surely  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
Canadians,  and  not  for  the  State  Children's  Association  When, 
then,  I  see  this  Association  condemning  my  proposals  without 
even  understanding  them  or  correctly  stating  them,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  individual  guardians  are  led  to  raise  objections 
of  a  similar  academic  nature. 

As  to  the  fear  that  Canadian  sentiment  will  be  offended  by 
the  training  homes,  we  have  positive  proof  to  the  contrary  in 
the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  has  asserted 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa  that  his  government  are  on 
this  point  in  accord  with  the  principle  I  advocate,  subject  to 
certain  well-defined  restrictions,  while  with  regard  to  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  reception  of  Poor  Law  children,  qua  Poor  Law 
children,  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  under  the  Dominion 
here  and  the  representatives  of  the  Provincial  Governments  deny 
absolutely  that  any  such  feeling  exists.     The  opposition  raised 
in  Canada  some  years  ago  to  the  Dominion  being  made  a  general 
reception  home  for  workhouse  children  is  familiar  history.     But 
it  arose  from  a  misapprehension.     Still,  it  did  good  service,  as 
it  was  the  means  of  placing  child  emigration  on  a  very  much 
sounder  footing.     And  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  any 
misguided  person  was  to  put  forward   to-day  so  ill-considered 
a  proposition,  the   Canadians  would  oppose   it  to   a  man,  and 
very  rightly  so.     But  I  make  no  such  unsound   suggestion.     I 
do  not  seek  to  use  Canada  as  a  dumping  ground  for  England's 
pauper  children.     The  children  I  propose  to  send  will  not  even 
be  pauper  children  in  the  sense  the  term  "pauper"  is  usually 
understood,  seeing  that  the  Guardians  will  be  paying  for  their 
board,  maintenance   and  upbringing.      So   I  think  my  critical 
friends  need  not   trouble  their  minds   on  any  objections  from 
Canada. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  I  except  details  as  to  payments  these  are  the  only  objections 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  answer,  and  in  almost  every  case 
where  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  my  case  personally, 
the  Guardians  have  not  only  accorded  me  a  patient  hearing,  but 

Q  2 
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have  passed  resolutions  favouring  my  proposals.  In  conclusion  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
work  done  by  the  philanthropic  agencies.  But  for  Poor  Law 
children,  and  children  of  the  State  generally,  I  desire  to  see  a 
system  of  emigration  adopted  that  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  public  business,  which  will  endure 
for  all  time,  which  does  not  impose  on  private  charity,  and 
which  will  ensure  for  the  child  some  practise-training  for  a 
life's  work  in  a  new  country.  And  I  hope  that  in  the  near 
future  opinion  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  will  be  focussed 
on  the  important  political  and  economic  advantages  which 
must  inevitably  accrue  from  establishing  a  system  of  State- 
aided  emigration  for  Poor  Law  children  of  the  class  mentioned 
framed  on  the  basis  of  joint  action  between  the  colonies  and  the 
motherland. 

Not  only  will  the  systematic  emigration  of  these  children 
lessen  wastage  here  and  brighten  many  little  lives,  but  it  will 
help  to  provide  the  colonies  with  that  class  of  population 
they  sorely  need — a  population  of  British  born,  trained  from 
childhood  in  colonial  ways  and  customs.  There  is  also  another 
side  of  the  problem  to  be  considered.  Both  directly  and  indirectly 
Poor  Law  children  are  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  local  rates,  while 
their  only  chance  of  gaining  a  livelihood  is  to  compete  with  one 
another  in  a  labour  market  already  largely  congested.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  I  propose  all  this  will  be  changed.  The 
ratepayers'  burden  will  be  lightened,  and  the  children  given  a 
start  in  life  under  circumstances  offering  every  prospect  of  their 
becoming  useful  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

C.    KlNLOCH   COOKE. 
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OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

IT  may  perhaps  help  towards  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  views 
entertained  by  the  various  individuals  and  official  bodies  with 
whom  I  have  been  in  communication  if  I  set  out  the  letters  I 
have  received.  I  append,  therefore  (1)  the  replies  from  Colonial 
authorities ;  (2)  the  correspondence  with  the  Local  Government 
Board ;  (3)  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of 
Guardians,  supporting  my  proposals. 

I. 

REPLIES  FROM   COLONIAL  AUTHORITIES. 
Letter  from  the  HIGH  COMMISSIONED*  FOE  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

DUNNOTTAR   CASTLE,   AT   SEA. 

IQth  December,  1903. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  Milner  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  27th,  on  the  subject  of 
child  emigration  which  he  has  read  with  much  interest. 

He  believes  with  you  that  a  good  deal  more  might  be  done 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments than  up  to  now  has  been  found  possible. 

Without,  however,  being  able  to  go  into  a  general  scheme  for 
the  Empire,  such  as  is  outlined  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  letter, 
he  would  in  principle  quite  approve  of  an  experiment  being  tried 
in  the  new  Colonies. 

What  he  thinks  essential  to  success  is — 

(1)  That  the  training  and  education  of  the  children  should  be 

completed  in  the  Colony,  in  which  they  are  subsequently 
to  live,  especially  having  regard  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  South  Africa,  a  lad  would  be  twice  as  likely 
to  make  his  way  if  he  were  educated  in  that  country, 
from  say  thirteen  to  sixteen  than  if  he  had  spent  those 
years  in  England. 

(2)  That  the  Boards  of  Guardians  should  contribute  to  the 

maintenance  of  these  boys  during  those  years  at  least  as 
much  as  their  maintenance  would  have  cost  them  in 
England. 

Even  then  a  certain  expenditure  would  be  entailed  on  the 
Colonies  but  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  undertake  this  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  good  class  of  British  settler.  Of  course 
the  selection  of  the  boys  would  have  to  be  most  carefully  made. 

Lord  Milner  will  consult  the  local  authorities  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  without  delay.  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

O.  WALROND,  Private  Secretary. 
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For  financial  reasons  mainly  the  matter  had  to  be  postponed, 
and  in  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  Walrond  says  :  "  On  the  whole, 
while  still  hoping  that  it  may  some  day  be  found  possible  to 
reconsider  the  proposal,  His  Excellency  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  better,  until  the  present  depression  in  South 
Africa  has  passed,  not  to  embark  on  the  experiment  suggested. 
He  highly  appreciates  the  efforts  you  have  made." 

Letter  from  the  GOVERNOR  OF  NATAL. 

KlTTEBICK,  WOKING, 

Uth  June,  1904. 

DEAR  MR.  KINLOCH  COOKE, — Your  proposals  anent  the 
emigration  of  State  children  are  interesting.  The  general  idea 
is  sound,  and  will,  I  believe,  commend  itself  to  my  ministers,  who 
are  anxious  for  white  settlers  on  the  land  and  have  introduced 
legislation  to  facilitate  the  same.  Details  I  do  not  refer  to ;  they 
will  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered  to  secure  the  object  in 
view.  The  idea  will  probably  be  developed  before  I  sail  for 
Natal,  and  I  will  then,  if  you  desire  it,  lay  the  whole  scheme 
before  the  Cabinet  and  see  whether  they  are  prepared  to  co- 
operate. Yours  sincerely, 

HENRY  MCCALLUM. 

Letter  from  the  COLONIAL  SECRETARY  IN  THE  CAPE  MINISTRY. 

100,  VICTOBIA  STBEET,  S.W., 

Wth  August,  1904. 

DEAR  MR.  KINLOCH  COOKE, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of 
August  5,  and  the  conversation  you  had  with  Dr.  Jameson  and 
myself,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  I  are  much 
interested  in  the  scheme  you  have  put  forward. 

At  the  present  moment  the  revenue  of  the  Cape  Colony  is 
somewhat  less  than  in  past  years,  and  the  colonies  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  financial  depression  which  renders  it  impossible 
for  us  to  provide  the  funds  required  to  meet  the  cost  were  your 
scheme  adopted  at  once.  I  do  not  think  this  condition  of  affairs 
will  last  long,  and  you  may  feel  assured  that  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment will,  as  soon  as  times  improve,  be  prepared  to  favourably 
consider  your  scheme  and  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  your 
committee  as  to  details  of  selection  of  children  and  so  forth. 

In  the  meantime  I  would  suggest  that  at  this  end  you  should 
devote  the  time  which  must  necessarily  elapse  to  removing  all 
legal  obstacles.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  CREWE. 

Letter  from  the  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

DOWNING  STBEET, 

1st  Oct.,  1904. 

DEAR  MR.  KINLOCH  COOKE, — Mr.  Lyttelton  desires  me  to  say 
that  he  has  read  with  great  interest  your  scheme  for  the  emigra 
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tion  of  State  children.  No  object  can  be  more  desirable  than 
that  children  from  this  country  should  be  given  in  the  wider 
spaces  and  healthier  conditions  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  a  better  start  in  life  than  they  can  have  at  home.  So 
far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  any  carefully  devised  scheme  which 
should  effect  this  would  be  of  service  both  to  individuals  and  to 
the  Empire.  Mr.  Lyttelton  will  not  forget  your  suggestions,  and 
hopes  that  an  opportunity  may  arise  for  practical  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Yours  sincerely, 

BEBNABD  HOLLAND. 


II. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

BOARD. 

Letter  from  the  PEBMANENT  SECBETABY. 

WHITEHALL,  S.W. 

November,  1903. 


DEAB  SIB,  —  The  subject  of  the  suggested  contributions  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  (with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board)  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  children  emigrated  to 
South  Africa  about  which  you  have  recently  called  here,  has 
been  before  the  President,  who  has  given  the  matter  his  careful 
consideration.  It  appears  to  him,  however,  that,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  it  would  not  be  competent  to  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  make  such  contributions,  either  by  annual  payments  to  an 
Institution  in  South  Africa  or  by  means  of  lump  sums  as 
"  expenses  of  emigration." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Long  appreciates  the  desirability  of 
removing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  objects  such  as  that  which 
you  have  in  view,  and  he  is  favourably  disposed  towards  legisla- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  legal  difficulties  referred  to. 
Yours  very  truly, 

S.  B.  PBOVIS. 

Letter  to  the  PBESIDENT. 

3  MOUNT  STREET,  W. 

%5th  November,  1903. 

DEAB  SIB,  —  Eeferring  to  my  interview  with  you  this  morning, 
and  in  reply  to  the  letter  which  Sir  Samuel  Provis  was  kind 
enough  to  address  to  me  yesterday,  I  would  ask  leave  to  point 
out  that  I  differ  from  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  legal  adviser 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  upon  sec.  10  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879  (42  &  43  Viet. 
Chap.  54). 

I  think  the  section  is  capable  of  being  construed  to  meet  the 
special  case  I  have  placed  before  the  Board,  and  in  this  connection 
I  would  point  out  that  I  do  not  propose  asking  the  Guardians 
for  a  continuous  grant  for  any  number  of  children,  but  merely 
for  a  special  grant  for,  say,  fifty  children,  by  way  of  experiment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  fully  recognise  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  from  the  law  being  so  amended  as  to  give  more 
general  powers  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  it  affords 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  know  that  you  are  yourself  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion  I  would  venture  to  ask  you  to  obtain  from  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  an  opinion  upon  the  special  case, 
and  if  the  decision  be  adverse,  perhaps  you  will  be  disposed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles  standing 
in  the  way  of  contributions  being  made  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
towards  the  cost  of  maintaining,  educating,  training,  and  placing, 
by  Colonial  Governments,  in  their  respective  Colonies  of  children, 
who,  if  they  had  remained  in  this  country,  would,  in  many 
instances,  be  chargeable  to  the  parish  until  they  are  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Very  faithfully  yours, 

C.  KlNLOCH  COOKE. 

[Enclosure.  ~\ 
POOR  LAW  ACT,  1879,  42  &  43  VICTORIA,  CHAP.  54,  SKCTION  10. 

Whereas  by  section  4  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1851,  guardians  are 
authorised,  with  such  consent  as  is  therein  mentioned,  to  subscribe  towards 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary  as  therein 
mentioned,  and  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  same  section  :  Be  it  therefore 
enacted  as  follows  : 

The  provisions  of  the  said  section  shall  extend  to  authorise  the  guardians, 
with  such  consent  as  is  therein  mentioned,  to  subscribe  towards  any  asylum 
or  institution  for  blind  persons  or  for  deaf-and-dumb  persons,  or  for  persons 
suffering  from  any  permanent  or  natural  infirmity,  or  towards  any  association 
or  society  for  aiding  such  persons,  or  for  providing  nurses,  or  for  aiding  girls 
and  boys  in  service,  or  towards  any  other  asylum  or  institution  which  appears 
to  the  guardians,  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  be  calculated  to  render 
useful  aid  in  the  constitution  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Provided  always  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorise]  any  sub- 
scription to  any  asylum  or  institution  unless  the  Local  Government  Board  be 
satisfied  that  the  paupers  under  the  guardians  have  access  or  could  have 
assistance  therein  in  case  of  necessity. 

Reply  to  the  PRESIDENT. 

WHITEHALL,  S.W. 

November,  1903. 


DEAR  SIR,  —  Adverting  to  your  recent  interview  with  the 
President,  with  regard  to  the  emigration  of  pauper  children,  Sir 
S.  Provis  desires  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Long  has  decided  to  submit 
a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  and  that  a  further 
communication  on  the  subject  shall  be  sent  you  at  as  early  a  date 
as  practicable.  Yours  very  truly, 

WALTER  T.  JERRED. 

Letter  from  the  PERMANENT  SECRETARY. 

WHITEHALL,  S.W. 

7th  December,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  Adverting  to  our  previous  correspondence  on  the 
subject  of  the  Emigration  of  Pauper  Children  to  South  Africa,  I 
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have  to  inform  you  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  on  the 
case  submitted  to  them  has  now  been  obtained. 

The  Law  Officers  advise  such  an  Institution  as  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  in  the  South  African  Colonies  for  the  care  and 
training  of  children  emigrated  by  Boards  of  Guardians  from 
England  and  Wales  would  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  section  10 
of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  nor  are  they  aware  of  any  other 
means  by  which  the  guardians  can  legally  provide  funds  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  scheme  proposed.  Yours  very  truly, 

S.  B.  PBOVIS. 
Reply  to  the  PERMANENT  SECRETARY. 

3  MOUNT  STREET,  W. 

8th  December,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday's 
date,  informing  me  that  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  is  against 
my  construction  of  section  10  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879 
(42  &  43  Viet.  Chap.  54). 

While  regretting  the  delay  this  decision  must  necessarily 
cause  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  State-aided  emigration 
for  children  of  the  State,  as  set  out  in  the  correspondence  which 
I  have  laid  before  you,  it  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  have  your  assurance  that  "  Mr.  Long  is  favourably  disposed 
towards  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  legal  difficulties 
referred  to." 

In  the  circumstances  perhaps  I  may  now  ask  you  to  ascertain 
from  the  President  whether  he  would  be  disposed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  during  the  coming  Session  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  so  as  to  enable  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  maintaining,  educating, 
training  and  placing  out  by  Colonial  Governments  in  their 
respective  colonies  of  selected  Poor  Law  children. 

Unless  such  legislation  be  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  I  fear 
there  will  be  no  chance  of  my  scheme  being  carried  out ;  while 
the  absence  of  such  legislation  is,  I  understand,  preventing  effect 
being  given,  in  many  instances,  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  dated  the  3rd  of  March,  1903,  calling  the 
attention  of  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  desirability  of  emigrating 
such  children  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law,  as  are  suitable  to  the 
purpose.  Yours  very  truly, 

C.   KlNLOCH   COOKE. 

Letters  from  the  PRESIDENT. 
(A.) 

WHITEHALL,  S.W. 

15th  December,  1904. 

SIR, — I  am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
advert  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  children  emigrated  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  state 
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that  the  President  has  the  whole  question  under  his  consideration. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

NOEL  KERSHAW,  Assistant  Secretary. 

(B.) 

WHITEHALL,  S.W. 

Hth  January,  1905. 

SIB, — I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  advert  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  ult.  relative  to 
your  Scheme  for  Emigration,  and  to  state  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  him  that  he  could  give  any  pledge  as  to  the  introduction  next 
session  of  a  Bill  to  enable  Guardians  to  make  contributions  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

He  would,  however,  be  happy  to  give  consideration  to  any 
Bill  which  might  be  introduced  by  a  Private  Member  with  the 
object  in  view.  Your  obedient  servant, 

NOEL  KEBSHAW,  Assistant  Secretary. 


III. 

RESOLUTIONS   PASSED   BY  THE   METROPOLITAN  BOARDS 

OF  GUARDIANS. 

LAMBETH  CONFERENCE. 

At  a  Meeting  of  a  Committee  consisting  of  Delegates  from 
Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guardians,  held  at  the  Board  Boom  of 
the  Lambeth  Guardians  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  Emigra- 
tion of  Poor  Law  Children,  15th  March,  1904,  it  was  resolved 
unanimously : 

That  this  meeting  cordially  approve  of  the  scheme  for  the 
Emigration  of  State  Children  as  explained  by  Mr.  Kinloch 
Cooke. 

LAMBETH  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

BROOK  STREET,  S.E. 

13th  June,  1904. 

DEAB  SIB, — I  am  directed  by  the  guardians  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  25th  ult.,  with  reference 
to  this  subject  and  to  state  that  at  their  meeting  held  on  Wednes- 
day last  they  unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

That  the  guardians  approve  generally  of  the  proposals  of 
Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke  with  reference  to  the  emigration  of  Poor 
Law  children  under  the  auspices  of  an  officially  recognised 
committee,  and  to  the  proposal  that  they  should  be  em- 
powered to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  such  children 
in  training  homes  in  the  colonies. 

The  guardians  desire  me  to  add  that  they  will  cordially 
co-operate  with  any  committee  which  may  be  formed  to  further 
the  object  you  have  in  view.  Yours  faithfully, 

W.  THUBNALL,  Clerk. 
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SHOBEDITCH  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

KINGSLAND  ROAD,  N.E. 

19th  December,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  directed  by  the  guardians  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant  and  to  inform  you 
that  they  are  in  general  agreement  with  your  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  emigration  of  children.  Yours  faithfully, 

EGBERT  CLAY,  Clerk. 


PADDINGTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

HAEROW  ROAD,  W. 

22mZ  December,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  the  under- 
written copy  of  a  Eesolution  passed  by  the  guardians  at  their 
meeting  yesterday,  viz. : 

That  the  guardians  express  their  general  approval  of  the 
proposals  made  by  Mr.  C.  Kinloch  Cooke,  for  the  Emigration 
of  Poor  Law  Children  under  the  auspices  of  an  officially 
recognised  Committee.  Yours  faithfully, 

HENRY  F.  AVELING,  Clerk. 
WANDSWORTH  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

ST.  JOHN'S  HILL,  S.W., 

2nd  Januairy,  1905. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  guardians  have  had 
under  consideration  your  letter  of  the  9th  December  ult.,  upon 
the  subject  of  Child  Emigration,  and  at  the  Board  meeting  held 
yesterday  the  following  Eesolution  was  passed  : 

That  the  Guardians  of  the  Wandsworth  Union  are  in 
favour  of  the  Emigration  of  Children  to  the  Colonies  under 
the  auspices  of  an  officially  recognised  committee,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke,  and  to  their  being  empowered  to 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  such  children  in  Training 
Homes  in  the  Colonies.  Yours  faithfully, 

F.  W.  PIPER,  Clerk. 

STRAND  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

25th  January,  1904. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  am  directed  by  the  Guardians  of  this  Union  to 
inform  you  that  at  their  meeting,  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  they 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  the  Guardians  of  this  Union  coincide  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Guardians  of  Lambeth,  Shoreditch, 
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Paddington,  and  Wandsworth,  and  cordially  agree  with  the 
propositions  and  suggestions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Kinloch  Cooke. 
Yours  faithfully, 

A.  H.  MADDOCKS,  Clerk. 


ST.  PANCBAS  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

TOWN  HALL,  PANCBAS  ROAD,  N.W. 

January,  1905. 


DEAR  SIR,  —  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Parish,  at  their  meeting  held  yesterday,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Schools  Visiting  Committee,  passed  a 
resolution  to  give  their  favourable  support  to  the  scheme  you 
have  prepared  for  the  emigration  of  children  to  the  Colonies. 
Yours  faithfully, 

ALFRED  A.  MILLWARD,  Clerk. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  (IN  THE  EAST)  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

RAINE  STREET,  E. 

21si  February,  1905. 

DEAR  SIR,  —  I  beg  to  inform  you  your  letter,  etc.,  were  referred 
to  the  School  Committee  for  consideration  and  report  :  the 
Committee  reported  as  follows  :  — 

Your  Committee  had  under  their  consideration  Mr.  C. 
Kinloch  Cooke's  proposals  in  respect  of  the  emigration  of 
children  to  the  Colonies.  Your  Committee  recommend  : 

That  the  Guardians  express  their  approval  of  the  scheme, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  recognised  Committee,  as  proposed 
by  him. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Guardians  held  on  the  10th  February, 
it  was 

Resolved  and  ordered  accordingly. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  BROWNE,  Clerk. 
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AGRICULTURAL   PROSPECTS   IN   BRITISH 
EAST    AFRICA 

HINTS   TO   THE  SETTLER  AND   THE  FARMER 

BY   MAXIMILIAN  PRASCHKAUER. 

ON  April  1,  the  administration  of  the  remaining  African 
protectorates,  British  East  Africa,  Uganda  and  Somaliland, 
passes  from  the  control  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the 
Colonial  Office ;  the  opportunity,  therefore,  seems  timely  to 
make  public  the  information  I  have  gained  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  first-named  protectorate,  which  is  destined,  I  think,  to 
show  great  developments,  both  agriculturally  and  commercially, 
in  the  near  future. 

Mombasa  Harbour. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  enchanting  scene  than  the 
entrance  into  Mombasa  Harbour.  Mombasa  is  an  island  about 
eleven  miles  in  circumference  and  almost  circular  in  shape.  If 
you  draw  on  a  sheet  of  paper  a  small  circle  right  at  the  edge  of 
the  paper  and  consider  the  line  of  the  circle  a  sea  inlet  to  a  width 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile,  you  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
outlines  of  Mombasa.  To  sail  to  the  port  of  Mombasa  you 
traverse  about  half  the  segment  of  the  circle  to  your  right,  and 
to  sail  to  Kilindini,  the  port  chiefly  used  for  vessels  of  deep 
draught,  you  traverse  a  similar  distance  of  the  circle  to  your 
left.  For  the  two  or  three  miles  you  are  sailing  to  your  anchorage 
at  either  port,  you  have  on  both  sides  of  the  banks  palm  groves 
(cocoa-nut  palm)  with  luxurious  undergrowth  interspersed  here 
and  there  by  mighty  mango,  baobab  and  other  trees  of  magnificent 
size  and  foliage.  On  the  Mombasa  side  you  pass,  abutting  on 
the  water's  edge,  charming  private  houses,  the  stately  Consulate, 
a  few  other  public  buildings,  and  then  the  old  fort  built  by  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  finally  you  pass  the  most 
enchanting  picture  of  an  eastern  city  with  its  old-world  buildings 
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flanked  by  thousands  of  native  houses  with  thatched  roofs  built 
in  the  midst  of  palm  groves. 

Transport  Work. 

If  the  vessel  lands  you  at  Kilindini  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island  you  are  conveyed  to  Mombasa  for  two-and-a-half  miles  on 
a  narrow-gauge  tramway  in  a  queer  looking  gharrie  pushed  by 
"  boys,"  as  the  natives  are  called.  This  mode  of  locomotion 
furnishes  at  once  a  clue  to  the  striking  social  and  economical 
contrast  that  faces  one  at  every  step  in  British  East  Africa. 
Whilst  in  Europe  advanced  mechanical  science  and  the  humani- 
tarian movement  are  gradually  eliminating  even  horses  from  their 
task  of  drawing  heavy  loads,  the  inhabitants  of  British  East 
Africa  are  still  accustomed  to  see  their  fellow  creatures,  albeit 
their  skin  is  coloured,  drag  them  about  in  heavy  carts  for  miles, 
draw  tons  of  goods  over  uneven,  steep  roads,  and  generally  per- 
form services  associated  with  us  at  home  only  with  beasts  of 
burden.  I  do  not  propose  to  enlarge  on  this  question  further 
than  to  call  attention  to  the  existence  of  this  large  crude  labour 
market  which  must  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
the  country.  The  wages  for  "boys"  at  Mombasa  average  six 
rupees  or  8s.  per  month,  and  a  similar  rate  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  employment  at  the  port.  The  usual  pay  for 
agricultural  labour  in  the  interior  varies  from  three  to  four  rupees 
or  4s.  to  5s.  4d.  per  month,  the  native  in  each  instance  finding 
his  own  food. 

A  white  man,  however  humble  his  station,  hardly  ever  travels 
about  the  country  without  a  "  boy  "  or  two  to  attend  on  him,  and 
the  same  lavishness  in  the  number  of  servants  prevails  in  house- 
holds generally.  In  Mombasa  and  some  of  the  coast  towns 
there  are  still  thousands  of  slaves*  owned  by  Arabs,  formerly 
slave  dealers,  who  now  follow  various  trades,  in  which  they  find 
plenty  of  employment  for  their  bondsmen.  A  touching  incident 
was  told  me  by  a  gentleman  in  Mombasa,  to  whom  a  freed  slave 
had  given  his  liberation  papers  to  keep.  Every  week  the  man 
would  call  and  ask  to  see  his  papers,  just  to  make  sure  again  and 
again  that  he  was  really  entitled  to  his  freedom. 

Modes  of  Travel. 

There  is  only  one  line  of  railway  in  the  country  and  this 
connects  Mombasa  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  there  are  no 
navigable  rivers  and  there  is  only  one  cart-road  of  any  pre- 
tensions on  which  a  system  of  freight  transport  exists,  namely, 

*  When  slavery  was  abolished  permission  was  given  to  re-enlist  by  the  slave 
declaring  before  a  magistrate  that  he  was  willing  to  continue  his  bondsmanship 
for  life. 
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the  road  from  Voi  to  Taveta  and  Moshi  on  the  Kilimanjaro. 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  horses  or 
mules  alive  owing  to  the  tsetse  fly  and  it  is  still  difficult  to  keep 
them  now  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  coast  belt.  Therefore, 
all  the  traffic  away  from  the  main  artery  of  the  country  has 
to  be  provided  by  human  labour.  Except  the  railway,  the 
usual  mode  of  travel  is  by  way  of  porters  carrying  one's  luggage, 
including  such  voluminous  impedimenta  as  tents,  cooking  utensils, 
provisions,  guns,  ammunition  and  the  numerous  items  required  in 
a  movable  household.  The  load  each  porter  carries  (on  his  head) 
is  sixty  pounds,  and  a  day's  march  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  miles 
according  to  weather,  the  nature  of  the  road  and  the  sources 
of  a  water  supply.  The  various  races,  and  nationalities  confine 
themselves  to  their  closely  marked  occupations.  The  principal 
officials,  heads  of  shipping  and  commercial  firms  are  British,  the 
clerks,  both  in  Government  and  private  offices,  and  the  shop- 
keepers and  artisans  are  chiefly  Parsees  and  Goanese,  the  petty 
traders  are  banyans  or  members  of  other  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
common  labourers  are  the  natives  of  the  country. 

Tribes  and  Currency. 

The  chief  tribes  are  the  Wakambas  near  the  coast,  the  Waki- 
kuyus  in  the  highlands,  and  the  Khavirondos  on  this  side  of  the 
lake.  Then  there  are  the  Masais  in  the  grazing  country  leading 
a  more  or  less  nomadic  life ;  a  small  number  of  them,  however, 
enter  the  service  of  settlers  as  shepherds  or  drovers,  and  make 
fairly  satisfactory  servants  in  those  capacities.  Practically,  the 
universal  language  is  the  Swahili;  it  is  spoken  by  every  European 
as  well  as  by  the  Indians,  and  by  almost  all  the  native  tribes, 
even  those  having  a  language  or  dialect  of  their  own. 

The  currency  of  the  country  is  the  silver  rupee  of  Is.  4d. 
standard  value,  a  most  cumbersome  weighty  coin  to  anyone 
accustomed  to  the  more  compact  (gold)  currencies  of  Europe. 
The  Native  taste  runs  decidedly  in  favour  of  plenty  of  weight ; 
when  paid  a  sum  of  ten  or  more  rupees,  a  Native  will  often  ask 
to  be  paid  in  annas  or  pice,  copper  coins  of  Id.  or  \d.  value. 
Cowries  still  form  a  large  part  of  the  exchange  medium  of  the 
country.  They  are  subject  to  fluctuations,  but  on  the  whole 
have  a  fairly  steady  value  (unless  compared  with  long  periods 
of  time).  At  present  a  thousand  cowries  are  accepted  in  exchange 
for  a  rupee. 

Uganda  Railway. 

No  sketch  of  British  East  Africa  would  be  complete  that 
did  not  give  a  foremost  place  to  the  Uganda  railway.  The 
line  does  not  pass  over  a  single  rod  of  Uganda  territory  which 
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only  commences  to  the  north-west  and  west  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  but  was  probably  so  named  because  it  is  the  link  between 
the  coast  (Mombasa),  and  a  portion  of  the  same  lake  (Victoria 
Nyanza)  which  forms  the  coastline  of  Uganda.  The  whole  of 
the  recent  vigorous  development  of  British  East  Africa  pivots 
round  this  railway.  No  doubt  it  could  have  been  constructed  for 
less  than  half  its  actual  cost,  and  it  might  have  followed  more 
closely  the  cultural  and  economical  contours  of  the  country ; 
still,  taken  with  all  its  faults,  the  Uganda  railway  stands  out 
as  a  great  point  of  attraction  alike  to  trader,  planter  and  tourist. 
As  one  of  the  largest  advertisements  of  the  British  Empire  it 
would  have  been  cheap  at  double  its  cost  of  seven  millions,  but 
it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  bare  advertisement. 

The  centre  of  Africa  having  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial  the 
most  luxurious  vegetation,  has  remained  a  mine  of  wealth,  and 
every  inch  of  ground  holds  undiscovered  riches.  A  trade  in  ivory, 
rubber,  valuable  gums,  and  a  few  other  costly  products,  has  been 
for  decades  carried  on  by  means  of  the  tedious  and  expensive  porter- 
age en  vogue  in  Africa,  but  the  products  of  larger  bulk,  although 
of  immeasurable  value  to  the  industries  of  busy  Europe,  have 
been  practically  left  to  rot,  to  manure  and  remanure  the  country 
until  the  Uganda  railway,  linked  by  the  rising  fleet  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  made  its  appearance.  What  matters  it  whether  the 
undertaking  pays  its  way,  although  it  is  already  getting  near 
doing  so  as  far  as  administrative  expenses  are  concerned,  when 
it  is  opening  up  not  only  the  country  itself,  but  exerts  a  wide- 
spread influence  far  beyond  its  limits,  benefiting  alike  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  ports  of  Entebbe  and  Munyonyo  are  gradually  becoming 
the  great  emporium  for  the  produce  of  the  Central  and  East 
Congo  State,  while  Port  Florence  (or  Kisumu,  the  terminus  of 
the  railway),  is  the  great  unloading  port  and  entrepot  for  the 
German  produce  from  the  lake  ports  of  Shirati,  Mwansa,  and 
Bukoba,  in  addition  to  the  large  accumulations  from  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate.  Every  case  of  provisions, 
every  implement  or  scientific  instrument  which  the  German  or 
Belgian  official  or  planter  requires,  pays  toll  to  this  great  enter- 
prise, and  like  every  good  thing  increases  its  benefits  by  example. 
Thus  the  railway  has  found  prospective  imitators  in  the  splendid 
roads  built  by  far-seeing  officials  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
which  serve  as  feeders  of  the  railway,  and  are  marked  out  for 
future  assimilation. 

Roads  and  Highlands. 

There  are  two  main  roads  in  Uganda,  one  skirting  the  north 
coast  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  connecting  direct  with  Kisumu, 
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the  other  starting  from  Entebbe  and  leading  through  Kampala 
to  Butiaba,  the  port  on  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  is  again  a  link 
on  the  high  road  to  the  Nile  right  up  to  Gondokoro.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  the  traveller  after  visiting  British  East 
Africa  by  the  usual  sea  route  will  have  his  choice  of  returning  the 
same  way  or  by  way  of  Khartoum  and  the  Nile.  The  process  of 
linking  traffic  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  (nearer  Mombasa) 
is  also  making  good  progress. 

The  highlands  in  the  centre  of  the  country  combine  the 
advantages  of  a  European  climate  with  comparatively  few  of  its 
drawbacks,  and  planters  and  farmers,  who  have  laid  hold  of  the 
fattest  part  of  the  land,  have  already  marked  out  the  first  branch- 
line,  towards  Fort  Hall  and  Mount  Kenia.  Within  about  a 
hundred  miles  of  Mombasa  a  first-class  cart-road  leads  from  Voi 
towards  the  Kilimanjaro,  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  East  Africa 
with  all  shades  of  climate  on  the  slopes.  This  territory  is  partly 
German,  but  it  helps  just  the  same  the  increase  of  the  traffic, 
and  must  before  long  become  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the 
Uganda  railway. 

Freights. 

Unlike  railway  managers  in  Great  Britain,  the  Uganda  railway 
officials  do  not  take  the  narrow  view  of  exacting  an  exorbitant 
tariff,  but  in  the  true  interest  of  railway  and  country  they  study 
by  every  means  to  foster  trade,  and  thereby  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country.  There  are  only  two  distances  traversed  by  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic ;  the  one  over  the  whole  line  in  connection 
with  the  traffic  all  round  the  lake,  and  the  other  from  the 
highlands  of  the  centre  belt,  the  settlers'  country  (if  one  may 
call  it  so),  where  for  the  ordinary  produce  a  rate  of  20s.  per 
ton  is  charged  to  Mombasa,  a  fairly  moderate  rate  considering 
that  the  shortest  distance,  from  Nairobi  to  Mombasa,  is  327  miles, 
and  that  from  Nakuru  to  Mombasa  449  miles. 

Far  more  serious  to  the  development  of  the  country  are  the 
ocean  freights  which  are  subject  to  a  most  erratic  tariff,  controlled 
mostly  by  foreign  companies,  chief  amongst  them  being  the 
Deutsche  Ost  Afrika  Linie.  The  general  rates  are  very  high. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why,  with  the  growth  of  traffic 
both  from  overlake  sources  and  from  centrebelt  production,  the 
freight  rate  to  Europe  should  exceed  that  for  instance  from 
Bombay  or  a  similar  distance.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
Uganda  Kailway  I  ought  to  mention  a  matter  of  great  convenience 
to  the  traveller ;  every  telegraph  pole  (of  which  there  are  gener- 
ally 18-20  to  the  mile)  on  the  line  has  a  number  marked  on  it, 
denoting  the  mileage  traversed  from  Mombasa  and  also  the 
number  of  the  pole.  By  this  means  the  traveller  knows  exactly 
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his  whereabouts  and  can  instantly  find  any  object  of  importance 
or  point  of  interest. 

Train  Service. 

Two  trains  run  weekly  (Mondays  and  Fridays)  from  Mom- 
basa to  Port  Florence  in  connection  with  the  two  Lake  Steam- 
boats Winifred  and  Sybil  and  one  on  Wednesdays  to  Nakuru  (449 
miles  out  of  the  whole  584  miles  of  the  line).  Travellers  going 
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The  figures  underneath  the  stations  indicate  the  elevation. 
Distances  from  Mombasa  : — 


Athi  River 

311  miles. 

Nakuru 

.     .     449  miles. 

Nairobi  . 
Kikuyu  . 
Limuru  . 

327     „ 
342     „ 
352      „ 

Njoro    . 

Elburgon 
Molo     . 

.     .    461     „ 

•     •    474     „ 
.     .     484      „ 

Naivasha 

391      „ 

Kisuinu 

.     .     684      „ 

Voi 103  miles. 

Tsavo    ....  183     „ 

Kibwezi     ...  196     „ 

Kiu 267     „ 

Kapiti  Plains.     .  288     „ 


inland  away  from  the  railway  require  to  make  considerable  pre- 
parations at  Mombasa  in  matters  of  escort,  tents,  provisions, 
ammunition  and  the  like.  But  whatever  may  be  the  length  of 
the  journey  contemplated,  anyone  confining  himself  to  the  railway 
travels  much  the  same  as  in  Europe,  finding  refreshment  rooms 
at  stated  intervals,  and  Dak  bungalows  to  serve  as  night-rests ; 
the  accommodation  of  these  places  is,  however,  somewhat  crude 
and  more  after  the  pattern  of  India. 

The  line,  after  leaving  Mombasa  station  and  crossing  to  the 
mainland  by  an  iron  bridge  of  some  length,  passes  first  through 
palmgroves,  then  cultivated  land,  mostly  patches  of  maize, 
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cassava  and  sweet  potatoes,  but  soon  the  vegetation  assumes  a 
wilder  aspect,  jungle  intermixed  with  fibre  plants,  such  as  the 
sisal  and  sansiveri,  growing  mostly  wild,  until  bare  level  country 
becomes  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  500  miles 
up  to  the  summit  (8300  feet)  is  a  perpetual  ascent,  mostly  at  a 
gradient  of  one  in  fifty ;  afterwards  the  descent  towards  the  lake 
is  made  within  100  miles  only,  to  a  level  of  3500  feet  at  Port 
Florence.  The  progress  of  travel  is  rather  slow  and  the  stoppages 
very  long,  generally  twenty  minutes  at  every  station.  Wood 
serves  throughout  as  fuel,  and  the  frequency  of  replenishing  from 
the  large  quantities  stored  alongside  the  line  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  long  intervals. 

Starting  from  Mombasa  at  9.30  in  the  morning  you  arrive 
next  day  at  10 . 15  at  Nairobi,  the  centre  of  the  settlers'  country, 
destined  before  long  to  become  the  capital  of  British  East  Africa 
politically  and  socially,  and  possibly  commercially.  As  though 
conscious  of  its  great  future  this  town  is  laid  out  in  large  lines, 
each  division  having  plenty  of  space  both  for  accommodation 
and  future  extension.  The  growth  of  Nairobi  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  East  Africa ;  three  years  ago  it  was  part  of  the  great 
Athi  plain,  inhabited  by  herds  of  wild  game;  to-day  you  see 
quite  a  bunch  of  fine  residences  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  town, 
an  avenue  of  shops  and  hotels,  a  considerable  Indian  town,  several 
markets,  an  avenue  of  government  offices,  barracks,  and  lastly, 
quite  a  separate  township  of  dwellings  for  the  numerous  railway 
staff  surrounding  the  extensive  and  very  much  up-to-date  railway 
works,  which  would  be  a  credit  to  many  an  older  railway  company. 

Method  of  Building. 

A  steady  process  of  evolution  is  going  on  with  regard  to  the 
material  used  for  building  houses  in  British  East  Africa.  The 
farmer,  when  he  first  comes  on  the  land,  utilises  his  witu,  a  kind 
of  osier  growing  everywhere  wild,  together  with  the  ordinary  soil 
of  the  country,  mostly  dark  red,  to  form  his  walls  in  wattle-and- 
daub  style  and  make  a  roof  of  thatch.  Later  on  he  pulls  the 
house  down  and  reconstructs  it  of  corrugated  iron ;  finally  he  will 
build  a  stone  or  brick  house.  Nairobi  started  straight  away  with 
corrugated  iron  buildings  and  is  now  slowly  but  surely  assuming 
its  stone  garb,  a  beautiful  grey  stone  being  obtainable  close  by. 
There  are  two  hotels  in  Nairobi,  practically  always  full,  and  a 
third  is  nearly  ready  for  occupation,  a  fine  brick  building  with 
forty  bedrooms. 

Flora  of  the  Country. 

The  streets  and  squares  are  all  planted  with  blue  gum  trees 
which  were  put  into  the  ground  barely  nine  months  ago,  and 
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are  already  high  enough  to  afford  pleasant  shade ;  there  are  also 
a  number  of  very  pretty  private  gardens.  The  rapidity  with 
which  things  grow  is  simply  marvellous.  I  saw  in  the  sub- 
commissioner's  garden  a  row  of  eucalyptus  trees,  planted  three 
years  ago  from  seeds,  that  would  rival  in  height  any  of  the 
highest  poplar  trees  in  England.  Black  wattle  and  other 
mimosas  grown  from  seed  attain  within  six  months  a  height 
of  ten  feet  and  more.  The  passion  flower  one  does  not  see 
as  a  creeper,  but  it  forms  hedges  yards  wide,  or  solid  bridges 
over  arches,  and  produces,  besides  its  lovely  blooms,  tons  of 
luscious  fruit,  blooms  and  fruit  growing  side  by  side  and  on  the 
same  branch.  Of  European  flowers  there  are  hardly  any  that 
will  not  grow  to  perfection.  Once  start  rose-growing  and  you 
are  simply  smothered  with  them ;  the  same  with  sweet  peas, 
mignonette,  and  any  other  similar  varieties.  Geraniums  are  very 
much  larger  and  of  more  vivid  colour  and,  of  course,  do  not  want 
transplanting  in  winter.  The  sub-commissioner's  garden  is  one 
of  the  sights  of  Nairobi,  and  serves  as  a  store  of  information  for 
anyone  wanting  to  know  something  of  the  flora  of  the  country. 

Habits  of  Settlers. 

Although  there  are  a  few  other  townships  laid  out  for  the 
future  practically  none  deserve  that  name  in  the  highlands  of 
British  East  Africa,  excepting  perhaps  Naivasha  and  Nakuru, 
both  centres  for  settlers.  The  country  between  Nairobi  and 
Limoru,  including  the  homesteads  on  either  side  of  the  Fort  Hall 
road  is  the  part  chiefly  peopled  by  settlers.  One  of  the  most 
important  matters  to  the  farmer  is  the  convenience  of  a  market 
both  for  selling  his  produce  and  buying  his  supplies  and  the  means 
of  getting  there.  Owing  to  the  low  cost  of  carriage  by  human 
agency  (the  usual  price  for  a  load  of  60  Ibs.  per  ten  miles  is  about 
three  annas  =  3d.)  and  the  high  cost  of  draught  animals,  a  horse 
costing  about  £40,  and  a  mule  £25,  the  poorer  settler  rarely 
invests  in  these  animals ;  besides,  most  settlers  are  accustomed  to 
what  is  called  safari,  travelling  with  tent  and  provisions  carried 
by  an  escort  of  ten,  twenty  or  more  men.  The  farmers,  when 
requiring  to  travel  even  a  moderate  distance,  are  in  the  habit  of 
setting  out  in  this  way,  and  even  when  arriving  in  a  town  they 
put  up  their  tent  at  night  and  strike  it  again  after  having  trans- 
acted their  business.  A  large  amount  of  time  is  thus  frittered 
away. 

One  important  thing  has  always  to  be  considered  when 
travelling  in  British  East  Africa,  and  that  is  the  day  is  strictly 
limited  to  the  hours  from  six  to  six ;  before  and  after  it  is  night. 
In  the  country  it  is  hardly  safe  to  go  much  beyond  one's  door  at 
night,  let  alone  travelling ;  the  roads  are  roughly  made,  frequently 
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mere  tracks  and  often  at  gradients  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  wild 
beasts  are  everywhere.  Although  lions  and  leopards  hardly  ever 
attack  a  man,  unless  under  provocation  or  extreme  fear,  the 
chances  of  an  accidental  brush  at  night  with  one  of  these  for- 
midable beasts  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Accordingly,  if 
you  cannot  be  back  at  your  residence  before  6  P.M.  you  always 
arrange  to  stay  the  night  somewhere  (if  only  in  your  tent),  and 
continue  your  journey  the  next  morning. 

Allotments. 

When  it  became  first  known  that  in  British  East  Africa  land 
was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  people  with  no  capital,  and  often 
with  very  little  character  to  lose,  applied  for  homesteads  (640  acres), 
and  merely  to  keep  within  the  terms  of  the  allotments  erected 
some  sort  of  shanty  and  scratched  up  a  few  acres  of  land.  Some 
of  these  would-be  settlers  were  promptly  despatched  back  whence 
they  came ;  others,  finding  their  resources  exhausted  before 
they  had  the  means  of  earning  sufficient  to  keep  themselves 
going,  returned  home  on  their  own  account.  The  result  is 
that  these  lands,  which  are  amongst  the  best  and  most  suitably 
situated,  are  kept  from  persons  who  might  make  good  use  of 
them.  The  same  applies  to  the  lands  applied  for  with  a  view  to 
selling  again.  I  understand,  however,  that  these  allotments  are 
to  be  overhauled,  so  it  is  possible  that  many  of  these  really 
valuable  homesteads,  where  the  terms  of  the  grant  have  not  been 
complied  with,  will  become  available  for  re-allotment  to  more 
deserving  settlers. 

The  way  in  which  many  of  the  newcomers  fritter  away 
their  resources  is  partly  due  to  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  the 
country,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  organisation  in  the  various 
Government  Departments  where  a  rush  has  been  made  without 
an  adequate  staff  to  meet  it.  The  new  settler  who  arrives  at 
Nairobi  has,  in  the  first  instance,  great  difficulty  in  finding  out 
where  to  select  his  land  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Government 
surveyors  to  cope  with  the  work  in  hand,  and  even  after  he  has 
hit  on  something  to  suit  him  he  is  still  kept  waiting  a  considerable 
time  until  his  turn  comes  round  to  get  the  land  surveyed.  Again, 
if  he  wants  implements  he  has  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before 
he  can  obtain  them ;  the  same  with  seed  grain.  All  this,  of 
course,  means— apart  from  the  loss  of  time — so  much  inroad  on 

capital. 

x 

A  Planter's  Country. 

British  East  Africa  is  essentially  a  planter's  country,  where 
the  settler  merely  uses  his  capital  and  skill  in  the  management, 
leaving  the  manual  labour  to  be  done  by  natives.  For  the  yeoman 
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class,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  "  gentlemen  farmers,"  who 
can  afford  to  lay  out  from  £600  to  £1,000  or  more,  getting  a  good 
return  for  their  outlay  in  course  of  time,  it  is  an  ideal  country. 
The  least  a  settler  should  have  to  make  a  start  with  is  from 
£400  to  £500,  and  if  possible  he  ought  not  to  waste  his  time 
and  his  capital  wandering  about  the  country  in  search  of  a  home- 
stead. He  should  take  all  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  his  land 
before  he  leaves  the  country  by  giving  some  firm  at  Nairobi  his 
power  of  attorney  for  that  purpose.  Further,  he  ought  not  to 
proceed  to  his  new  home  unprepared,  but  have  settled  in  his  mind 
what  he  will  do  with  his  farm ;  he  should  take  a  good  deal  of 
what  is  necessary  out  with  him.  Hitherto  the  Foreign  Office 
has  furnished  but  the  barest  and  perhaps  the  most  tempting 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  a  homestead,  thereby  unwittingly 
misleading  many  settlers,  discouraging  and  dispiriting  them.  I 
trust  things  will  be  better  in  this  respect  now  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  changed  hands. 

It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that,  unlike  most  other 
colonies,  the  man  who  has  only  his  labour  to  bring  to  market, 
or  only  a  minute  capital  to  help  him  to  utilise  the  same,  is  alto- 
gether out  of  place  in  British  East  Africa.  Labour  is  cheap  enough. 
What  is  wanted  is  capital  and  skill  in  utilising  it  under  conditions 
that  are  totally  different  from  those  prevailing  anywhere  else,  and 
moreover,  under  conditions  that  are  hardly  sufficiently  well  known 
yet,  even  to  those  who  have  been  for  some  time  in  the  country. 
The  man  who  is  most  inclined  to  adapt  his  work  closely  to  the 
conditions  around  him  will  succeed  best.  What  most  people  do 
not  understand  is  that  the  country  is  quite  new,  with  nothing  to 
start  upon  except  a  perfect  climate  and  in  most  parts  excellent 
soil,  but  crude  labour  and  the  railway. 

Hints  to  Planters. 

These  are  if  you  like  assets  of  untold  value,  but  all  that 
network  of  organised  assistance  that  is  ready  and  at  every  step 
to  hand  in  older  countries  is  absent  in  British  East  Africa.  Up  to 
within  six  months  ago  the  only  method  of  ploughing  the  land  was  by 
means  of  ithe  native  hoe  (gimle),  and  I  should  imagine  that  even 
to-day  there  are  not  half  a  score  of  ploughs  at  work  yet  in  the 
country.  Agricultural  machinery  of  any  other  kind  is  also  absent. 
There  are  no  traders  yet  who  can  advise  about  or  handle  produce 
excepting  the  Indian  petty  traders  who  barter  the  minute 
quantities  grown  by  the  natives.  A  planter  who  wants  to 
replenish  his  bare  necessities  of  life  has  to  order  them  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  he  can  expect  them  at  his  railway  station  from 
Mombasa,  and  how  long  it  may  take  him  to  get  them  depends 
as  much  on  distance  as  on  the  quality  of  the  road  (if  any  at  all). 
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However,  all  this  is  no  obstacle  to  the  man  with  adequate  capital 
who  can  afford  anyhow  to  surround  himself  with  all  necessaries 
at  least  for  the  first  year,  and  so  construct  his  house  and  farm 
buildings  out  of  his  capital. 

The  Jewish  Proposal. 

The  greatest  mistake  would  be  to  recommend  the  country  as 
an  asylum  for  the  indigent  Jews,  as  was  proposed  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Of  course  it  was  very  generous  on  the  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  the  hospitality  of  British  East  Africa  to  those  hard- 
pressed  people  living  in  misery  and  destitution  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Who  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  give  away  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen  a  king's  ransom  that  might,  for  all  the  donor  knew, 
equally  benefit  the  receiver  with  himself?  However,  an  act 
of  this  kind  has  a  variety  of  aspects  that  ought  to  be  well 
weighed.  It  is  one  thing  to  dispense  charity  in  kind  (and  often 
not  even  a  very  wise  one),  it  is  another  to  make  a  gift  that 
necessitates  the  receiver  burning  his  ships  and  starting  life  afresh 
in  an  unknown  region  with  all  its  uncertainties  and  with  an 
unaccustomed  occupation  before  him. 

What,  too,  will  be  the  consequences,  both  social  and  political, 
for  the  millions  of  destitute  Jews  invited  to  come,  and  those  other 
millions  of  people  already  in  the  country — native  races,  East 
Indians,  and  Europeans  with  whom  the  new  arrivals  must  come 
in  contact?  You  can  no  more  build  an  effective  Chinese  wall 
round  a  Jewish  settlement  than  you  can  close  in  the  plantations 
of  any  of  the  native  tribes  and  prevent  them  from  mixing  by 
way  of  trade  and  otherwise  with  the  people  around  them.  I  have 
already  explained  fully  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  how  un- 
suited  it  is  even  for  the  moderate  poor  of  Western  Europe.  And 
as  the  Jewish  settlers  are  to  be  the  very  poor,  their  only  chance 
of  getting  on  will  be  to  compete  in  a  hopeless  struggle  either  as 
labourers  with  the  natives  for  wages  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  month  (say 
l^d.  to  2d.  per  day),  or  as  artisans  or  petty  traders,  for  the 
similarly  low  wages  of  the  swarming  numbers  of  East  Indians 
in  the  country.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  as  soon  as  these 
facts  are  more  widely  known  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  how- 
ever much  carried  away  by  a  laudable  enthusiasm  for  their  race, 
will  care  to  run  the  serious  risk  involved  in  accepting  the  gift. 

Seasons. 

Speaking  of  the  high  level  country  in  the  interior  of  British 
East  Africa,  there  is  no  climate  in  the  world  to  beat  these 
wonderful  highlands  with  their  equable  temperature  right  through 
the  whole  year,  warm  like  an  ideal  English  summer  during  the 
day  and  cool  at  night.  The  temperature  in  most  parts  varies  in 
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daytime  from  75°  to  85°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  at  night  from  45°  to 
60°.  Rains  are  chiefly  twice  a  year,  one  season  in  March-April 
and  the  other  in  October,  with  occasional  showers  throughout  the 
year,  and  when  there  are  no  rains  there  are  heavy  dews.  As 
there  are  never  any  frosts  excepting  perhaps  right  on  the  summit 
near  Molo,  where  of  course  no  one  would  settle  down  for  farming, 
you  can  grow  almost  anything  that  is  grown  in  Europe  excepting 
perhaps  distinctly  cold  climate  crops,  and  besides  these  all  kinds 
of  semi-tropical  produce,  chiefly  coffee,  cotton  and  fibres,  and 
other  industrial  plants.  There  is  every  indication  that  British 
East  Africa  will  become  a  coffee-growing  country  par  excellence. 
I  have  seen  splendid  coffee  trees  in  full  bearing  after  two  to  three 
years  planting,  notably  in  the  excellent  plantations  of  the  French 
Mission,  four  miles  out  of  Nairobi. 

Advice  to  Farmers. 

Close  round  Mombasa,  and  as  far  as  Limoru,  the  land  is  partly 
of  an  undulating  nature,  but  towards  Naivasha  and  Njoro  it  is 
the  land  of  broad  acres,  fine  level  country  as  far  as  one  can  see  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  with  nothing  on  it  but  a  kind  of  oat  grass 
mixed  with  other  natural  grasses.  Traversing  these  fields  you 
might  imagine  you  were  passing  through  a  huge  wheat  field  in 
Manitoba.  The  teams  of  sturdy  oxen  harnessed  to  the  ploughs 
further  assist  one  in  this  belief.  All  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  set 
fire  to  the  oat  grass,  and  immediately  afterwards  he  ploughs  and 
harrows  his  land  which  is  then  ready  for  sowing.  Large  tracts 
of  this  country  are  also  taken  up  for  grazing  land,  but  in  my 
opinion  grazing  ought  not  to  be  attempted  yet  except  on  an 
experimental  scale.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  experience 
wanted ;  the  native  cattle  seem  to  be  inoculated  with  various 
diseases,  which  have  been  rife  in  the  country  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  European  cattle  or  cattle 
bred  in  the  country  from  European  stock  will  thrive. 

Before  engaging  in  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  a  little  caution 
is  also  required  to  see  first  whether  crops  will  remain  permanently 
free  from  attacks  of  insects  or  from  other  pests  so  far  unknown. 
I  would  advise  a  planter  to  try  coffee  at  first  only  on  a  small  scale, 
alongside  with  other  crops  more  immediately  available  for  remu- 
neration. It  is  best  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  native  cultivation 
that  is  known  to  have  been  a  success.  Of  any  European  farm 
produce  one  can  almost  invariably  have  two  crops  within  the 
year,  one  in  September  and  another  in  January,  but  these  dates 
must  not  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  they  vary  somewhat  from 
place  to  place  according  to  the  difference  of  elevation  and  local 
climatic  conditions.  The  best  thing  a  farmer  can  bring  out  along 
with  a  fair  capital  is  a  good  stock  of  intelligence.  This  is  wanted 
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more,  perhaps,  in  British  East  Africa  than  anywhere  else. 
The  farmer  who  comes  out  with  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
rudiments  of  cultivation  had  better  unlearn  most  of  what  he 
knows  beyond  this  and  adapt  his  further  methods  according  to 
his  own  observations.  One  thing  is  certain:  if  he  succeeds  in 
applying  the  right  methods  to  the  various  operations  necessary, 
his  farm  will  soon  grow  to  be  a  little  gold  mine.  With  irrigation 
easily  applicable  in  many  homesteads,  and  even  without  irrigation 
in  many  instances,  he  will  not  only  be  able  to  raise  two  crops  in 
one  year,  but  he  will  even  be  able  to  raise  the  crops  at  a  time 
when  it  best  suits  him  to  harvest  them. 

Potato  Growing. 

On  farms  round  Nairobi,  Kikuyu  and  Linioru  I  have  seen 
potatoes  growing  of  a  quality  that  would  compare  with  the  best 
grown  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  take  four  months  from 
time  of  planting  to  time  of  lifting,  so  that  if  you  want  to  take  the 
potatoes  out  in  January  you  put  the  seed  in  in  September,  and  if 
you  want  them  in  February  you  put  the  seed  in  in  October,  and  so 
on  ad  lib.  To  save  correction  I  had  better  mention  here  a  little 
catastrophe  in  connection  with  potato-growing  in  Kikuyu.  As 
soon  as  the  Kikuyu  farmers  saw  what  a  good  crop  of  potatoes 
they  could  raise,  and  hearing  of  the  enormous  prices  being  paid 
for  potatoes  in  Johannesburg,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
syndicate,  and  sent  their  produce  to  that  market  just  like  a  farmer 
in  the  home  counties  would  send  his  potatoes  to  the  Smithfield  or 
Borough  market.  However,  before  the  potatoes  can  reach 
Johannesburg  they  have  to  be  sent  to  Mombasa  by  rail,  there 
to  be  transhipped  at  a  heavy  expense  to  Lorenzo  Marques,  and 
then  again  railed  on  to  Johannesburg  after  paying,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed,  a  duty  of  £5  per  ton,  so  that  the  various  charges  run 
into  a  good  many  sovereigns  per  ton. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  no  markets  are  more  fickle  and 
fluctuating  than  the  markets  for  perishable  goods,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  momentary  glut  might  reduce  prices  to  a  very  large 
extent,  or  owing  to  delay  or  bad  packing  the  potatoes  might  arrive 
in  an  unsaleable  condition,  it  is  also  possible  that  unscrupulous 
salesmen  might  take  advantage  of  consignors  without  any  business 
experience.  Anyhow,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  these  or  other 
reasons  may  have  been  those  that  brought  the  business  of  potato- 
farming  in  Kikuyu  into  discredit  and  caused  heavy  losses  to  a 
number  of  farmers.  However,  there  is  no  reason  why,  under 
rational  conditions,  the  growing  of  potatoes  for  some  markets  not 
too  far  away  from  British  East  Africa  should  not  pay.  The  at- 
tempt of  these  poor  farmers  to  act  as  merchants,  thus  undertaking 
a  business  they  did  not  understand,  is  only  again  evidence  of  the 
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elementary  state  of  business  in  the  country,  which  is  bound  to 
gradually  give  place  to  more  advanced  methods  as  soon  as  there 
is  sufficient  production  in  the  country  to  bring  the  merchant 
nearer  to  the  farmer's  door. 

Fluctuation  of  Prices. 

Making  a  rough  calculation  with  some  friends  longer  acquainted 
with  the  country  than  myself,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  be  now  about  100  to  150  planters  and  farmers  in 
British  East  Africa.  The  largest  area  under  cultivation  in  any 
one  homestead  is  about  100  acres,  but  things  are  on  the  move, 
and  I  should  say  by  the  next  sowing  season  in  March  and  April 
plenty  more  land  will  be  ready  for  seed. 

In  the  thickly-populated  countries  of  Europe,  where  there  are 
varieties  of  industries  not  far  removed  from  the  agricultural 
districts,  it  is  easy  enough  for  a  farmer  to  be  guided  as  to  the 
selection  of  his  crops  by  tradition  and  the  constant  and  intimate 
contact  with  his  neighbouring  markets.  It  stands  to  reason  then, 
however  much  prices  may  fluctuate  (and  now  means  of  communi- 
cation have  brought  all  parts  of  the  world  so  much  nearer  to  each 
other  throwing  their  influence  over  a  great  distance),  a  farmer 
who  has  a  large  consuming  population  at  his  very  door  is  bound 
to  be  in  a  fair  position  to  anyhow  capture  the  market  of  his  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  farmer  in  East  Africa  on  the 
other  hand  is  practically  shut  out  from  this  advantage,  and  in  his 
isolated  position  is  unable  to  promptly  appreciate  the  constant 
and  natural  changes  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
whereby  all  the  same  the  value  of  his  crops  are  affected,  indeed 
his  market  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  old  fashioned  sense  at  all ;  it 
becomes  so  to  say  a  scientific  market,  placed  to-day  here,  to- 
morrow elsewhere,  and  it  is  therefore  indispensable  for  him  to 
have  someone  living  in  the  centre  of  the  world's  trade  who 
practically  thinks  and  acts  for  him  in  the  attainment  of  the 
main  object  of  his  industry,  the  acquiring  of  remunerative  prices 
for  his  produce. 

Selection  of  Land. 

The  first  rules  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  to  be  laid 
down  for  a  farmer  in  Kikuyu,  Nairobi  or  any  other  place  in  the 
interior,  should  be  that  however  much  he  may  be  guided  in  the 
selection  of  his  produce  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  his 
property,  and  however  much  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  a  very 
large  variety  of  produce  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  results 
depending  upon  the  nature  of  his  land,  be  must  select  from  these 
varieties  the  very  best  and  most  valuable  of  their  kind  for  seed. 
There  are  in  almost  every  variety  of  produce  differences  in  market 
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values  so  very  considerable  that  it  is  always  possible  to  make  a 
special  quality  of  one  and  the  same  variety  a  success,  while  a 
common  quality  owing  to  its  low  value  in  the  consuming  markets 
would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

The  farmer  in  East  Africa  to  act  on  a  safe  basis  must  always 
take  into  account  that  in  view  of  the  expenses  for  the  transport 
of  his  crops  to  an  international  market  at  the  present  rail  and  sea 
rates,  an  outlay  of  something  like  £4  per  ton  must  be  incurred, 
therefore  he  must  immediately  see  that  it  would  be  no  good  for 
him  to  raise  produce  worth  only  a  couple  of  pounds  per  ton  over 
and  above  these  indispensable  expenses  for  bringing  his  produce 
away.  Possibly  as  agriculture  advances  and  farmers  become 
more  numerous,  crops  will  accumulate  to  many  thousands  of 
tons,  and  the  charges  for  handling  and  transporting  them  will  in 
proportion  decrease,  but  even  then  the  higher  values  realisable 
will  only  be  too  welcome. 

Water  is  also  one  of  the  matters  that  cannot  be  considered  a 
settled  question  yet  with  every  farm.  There  are  no  very  great 
rivers  in  the  country  and  some  of  the  smaller  rivers  often  dry  up, 
still  on  the  whole  a  farm  selected  with  due  care  will  be  safe  in 
this  respect,  especially  as  heavy  dews  are  prevalent  all  over  the 
country. 

Game  Laws. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  farmer  is  the  existence  of  the 
game-laws  intended  to  perpetuate  the  preservation  of  game.  It 
is  of  course  a  marvellous  attraction  to  tourists  to  see  roaming 
about  within  a  few  miles  of  the  railway  huge  herds  of  zebras  or 
buck,  not  to  speak  of  occasional  leopards,  lions,  elephants,  rhinos, 
and  baboons,  but  the  farmer  who  has  his  crops  and  cattle  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  these  animals  looks  upon  them  more  in  the  light 
of  pests.  Even  barbed  wire  will  not  keep  out  a  herd  of  zebras  or 
buck,  who  will  charge  a  fence  and  helter-skelter  eat  up  everything 
that  comes  in  their  way.  The  same  with  leopards,  who  will 
penetrate  even  the  strongest  bomas  (stockades)  and  carry  away  a 
sheep  or  goat.  However,  all  this  will  no  doubt  be  better  when 
there  are  more  settlers  about,  and  the  wild  game  will  naturally 
recede  to  places  less  inhat  ited  by  man.  Meanwhile  one  way  of 
protecting  crops  is  by  grf  wing  in  the  more  exposed  fields  un- 
appetising crops  such  as  castorseed  or  linseed. 

Cereals. 

There  is  a  small  market  for  bread-stuffs  in  British  East 
Africa,  the  Uganda  Railway  officials  themselves  importing  about 
300  tons  of  flour  per  annum  for  their  own  requirements,  and  a 
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similar  quantity  is  required  to  feed  the  remaining  population 
near  Nairobi.  A  small  quantity  of  fodder  is  also  used,  and  for 
this  purpose  some  farmers  have  been  growing  oats  which  they  sell 
green.  But  until  the  country  has  a  larger  population  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  attempt  cereals.  By  way  of  experiment  here 
and  there  a  few  have  been  grown.  I  have  seen  for  instance,  close 
to  Nairobi,  small  patches  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  the  oats 
yielding  the  best  sample;  the  Indian  hard  wheat  did  not  do  so  well, 
but  some  imported  American  seed  proved  fair  grain.  Barley  grown 
from  fine  English  seed  showed  a  coarse  grain,  but  this  was  close 
to  Nairobi,  which  is  probably  too  warm  for  cereals.  If  cereal 
cultivation  is  to  be  attempted  at  all  the  plains  of  Naivasha  right 
up  to  Nakuru  and  Njoro  would  probably  be  the  most  suitable 
land,  but  for  the  present  I  think  it  best  to  leave  cereal  cultivation 
alone. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  country,  grown  from  time  imme- 
morial and  certainly  very  productive,  are  groundnuts,  sesame 
seed  and  similar  varieties.  Maize  grows  to  perfection,  both  native 
and  imported  seed  being  used.  Amongst  the  imported  seed  is  the 
wonderful  giant  sort  which  comes  from  Cuzco,  the  old  highland 
city  of  Peru,  but  at  the  present  rates  of  freight  there  is  no  export 
trade.  The  natives  grow  different  varieties  of  millet  and  sorghum, 
but  with  the  present  ample  supplies  in  Europe  at  very  moderate 
figures,  these  crops  can  only  be  used  for  local  consumption. 
Vegetables  also  grow  well,  and  there  is  a  moderate  market  for 
them  in  the  townships.  Of  European  fruit  strawberries  do 
splendidly,  but  other  soft  fruit  has  hardly  been  tried  yet.  I  have 
also  seen  some  fine  apples,  but  at  present  they  are  only  grown  in 
a  small  way. 

An  English  dairy  supplies  fresh  butter  and  cream  all  over  the 
country,  but  so  far  this  is  an  isolated  industry.  Another  industry 
being  started  is  ostrich-farming,  which  has  every  chance  of  success, 
the  climate  and  other  conditions  being  favourable ;  the  birds  are 
found  in  some  parts  in  the  wild  state. 

Indian  Immigration. 

The  Indian  population  is  very  large,  and  includes  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  workers.  The  Uganda  railway  was  built  by  Indian 
labour  under  British  Indian  officials  who  brought  in  their  train 
the  Goanese  clerk  and  station-master,  native  engine  drivers,  and 
every  kind  of  handicraftsmen.  The  workshops  at  Nairobi  swarm 
with  Indian  engineers,  carpenters,  painters,  metal-workers,  all 
busy  repairing  old  and  making  new  trucks,  carriages,  and  even 
whole  locomotives.  These  artificers  are  again  supplemented  by 
other  countrymen  tending  to  their  various  wants.  Thus  there  is 
immediately  above  the  native  population  of  blacks  a  vast  Indian 
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industrial  population  headed  by  only  a  handful  of  Englishmen, 
mostly  of  the  Civil  Service. 

The  stream  of  immigration  from  India  is  fostered  by  the 
comparative  proximity  of  the  two  countries  which  are  served  by 
two  regular  lines  of  steamers.  Many  of  these  immigrants  find 
employment  on  the  plantations  as  experts,  coming  as  they  do 
from  districts  where  coffee,  cotton,  and  other  Indian  agricultural 
produce  is  raised.  The  Indian  is  an  artificer  of  considerable  talent, 
and  as  he  works  for  moderate  wages  compared  with  the  European, 
the  chance  of  his  being  superseded  by  the  whites  anyhow  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  is  very  small ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Indian  petty  traders  who  can  live  on  the  tenth  part  of  a  white 
man's  requirements. 

A  Political  Association. 

The  only  land,  however,  allotted  to  native  Indians  consists  of 
small  plots  of  garden  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  where 
they  are  carrying  on  the  business  of  market  gardeners,  but  one 
prominent  Indian  contractor  has  somehow  or  other  managed  to 
secure  a  good  many  of  the  town  lands  of  Nairobi  and  other 
smaller  townships.  As  to  the  homestead  allotments  of  640  acres 
it  seems  to  have  been  understood,  although  the  law  does  not 
apparently  provide  for  it,  that  these  were  to  be  granted  only  to 
Europeans.  Trouble,  however,  may  arise  under  this  head  in 
future,  as  although  land  is  not  directly  obtainable  from  the 
Government  except  by  a  white  man,  contingencies  as  to  the 
sale  of  lands  originally  acquired  in  this  way  may  of  course  arise, 
and  the  temper  of  the  English  planter  seems  to  be  very  much 
against  any  of  the  dark  races  being  allowed  to  settle  on  even 
terms  with  himself. 

A  nucleus  of  some  sort  of  political  organisation  has  already 
been  formed  by  the  white  planters,  which,  no  doubt,  in  course 
of  time  will  make  its  influence  felt.  The  Association  goes  by  the 
modest  name  of  "  The  Planters  and  Farmers  Association  of 
Nairobi,"  but  it  contains  men  of  sterling  qualities  accustomed 
to  colonial  life  and  democratic  institutions,  and  these  men  or 
their  successors  will  certainly  make  their  voices  heard  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  white  race  as  soon  as  the  country  has  filled  up 
a  little  more.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  more  or  less 
owing  to  their  silent  influence  that  no  homesteads  have  yet  been 
granted  to  any  but  their  own  class. 

Suggestions  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

It  might  perhaps  be  well  if  the  Colonial  Office  were  to  find 
for  the  heads  of  this  community  some  position  of  influence  in 
the  Council  and  thereby  bring  about  that  harmony  of  action 
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between  officials  and  planter  which  cannot  fail  to  work  for  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  the  country  under  the  beneficent  rule  of 
Great  Britain.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done.  For  instance 
the  country,  although  becoming  gradually  Europeanised,  is  still 
ruled  by  Indian  law,  of  which  the  average  Britisher  knows 
nothing,  and  which  is  hardly  applicable  to  a  community  of  white 
men.  Again,  the  question  of  the  money  standard  requires  recon- 
sideration ;  the  rupee  as  a  standard  is  all  very  well  for  the  native 
Indian,  but  it  is  totally  unsuited  for  business  purposes  in  a 
European  settlement.  To  the  visitor  it  appears  strange  that  at 
the  post  offices  in  British  East  Africa  you  cannot  get  a  sovereign 
accepted  as  legal  payment ;  even  in  places  like  Mombasa  mercan- 
tile men  and  travellers  have  to  suffer  considerable  inconvenience 
and  often  financial  loss  owing  to  the  want  of  an  English 
currency. 

Missionaries. 

Before  concluding  my  story,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  missionaries.  I  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  people  at  home 
realise  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  intrepid  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  out  to  British  East  Africa  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
civilisation.  Bound  about  the  various  missions,  be  it  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  Scotch  or  the  American  or  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  the  various  French  missions,  the  natives  are  far  more  intel- 
ligent, more  amenable  to  order  and  to  European  ideas  than  are 
those  of  the  same  tribes  who  have  never  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries.  I  am  acquainted  with  many  of  the  so-called 
White  Fathers  and  White  Sisters  (Soeurs  missionaires  de  N.D. 
d'Afrique)  whose  sacrificing  efforts  in  the  industrial  education 
of  the  natives  and  their  relief  in  sickness  deserve  more  than 
ordinary  praise.  I  have  seen  young  girls  marching  from  Entebbe 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  distant  stations  right  in  the 
interior  of  the  Congo  and  all  round  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  journey 
which  will  take  them  from  two  to  three  months,  well  under- 
standing that  they  are  never  again  to  return  to  their  homes  and 
friends,  and  death  to  be  only  the  final  conclusion  of  their  work. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  another 
mission  close  to  Kikuyu  Station,  an  industrial  mission  laid  out 
on  the  principle  of  educating  the  people  through  work,  and  it  is 
marvellous  how  well  the  system  succeeded.  Here  is  an  account 
of  a  day  spent  there  : 

Picture  to  yourself  a  house  made  of  wattle  and  daub  overlooking  a  most 
beautifully-wooded  country  to  the  west  and  north,  and  broad  acres  just  as  you 
see  them  in  the  best  parts  of  the  Lothians  in  other  directions,  and  you  get  a 
first  idea  of  the  mission-house.  To  its  left  natives  are  winnowing  grain, 
sawing  timber  and  carrying  on  all  sorts  of  work  connected  with  farm  life ;  a 
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few  yards  farther  on  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  lofty  edifice,  the  future 
cathedral  of  Kikuyu,  to  the  right  herds  of  cattle  and  goats  grazing,  their  bells 
tinkling  as  they  go  along.  My  host,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  Africa, 
formerly  at  Blantyre  in  Central  Africa,  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  has 
just  left  the  breakfast-table  to  hold  a  morning  service  amongst  his  flock  ;  this 
is  really  an  ideal  life,  and  I  do  not  wonder  a  broadminded  man  like  the  doctor 
being  heart  and  soul  in  it. 

Conclusion. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  way  in  which  I  was  treated  during  my  stay  in  British 
East  Africa.  Although  suffering  at  home  from  periodical  head- 
aches, from  the  hour  I  stepped  on  shore  at  Mombasa  to  the 
day  of  my  departure,  I  never  had  a  moment's  ill-health  or  dis- 
comfort. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  of  British  East 
Africa  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  And  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  its  incipient  cultiva- 
tion and  various  populations,  without  overlooking  the  complexity 
of  the  difficulties  surrounding  its  development,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  proper  and  intelligent  treatment  there  is  a 
great  future  before  it. 

MAXIMILIAN  PRASCHKAUEB. 
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SKETCHES    OF   CANADIAN   LIFE 

BY  ARTHUR  P.   SILVER   (Halifax) 

II* 
AN  ISLAND   OF  SAND  AND  RUIN 

IT  is  a  curious  sight — this  handful  of  human  beings  and  this 
herd  of  wild  ponies — in  lonely  isolation  from  the  outside  world — 
on  their  low,  narrow,  surf-fringed  waste  of  sand,  scourged  by 
unremitting  gales  and  thundered  upon  incessantly  by  the  long 
unbroken  rollers  of  the  "  roaring  forties  "  of  the  Atlantic. 

To  how  many  poor  souls  of  mariners  this  has  been  the  last 
strip  of  earth  their  mortal  eye  beheld  none  may  ever  know. 
Long  indeed  is  the  roll  of  known  disasters,  from  the  loss  of 
the  Admiral,  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's  ill-fated  expedition  to 
Newfoundland  in  1583,  to  the  wreck  of  the  big  steamship  Moravia, 
bound  from  Boston  to  Antwerp,  some  four  years  ago.  Yet  larger 
still  is  the  list  of  the  unknown.  Out  on  the  treacherous  shifting 
sand-bars,  by  which  the  island  is  margined  for  many  a  mile,  a 
ship  may  be  trapped  and  crumbled  by  the  toppling  seas,  without 
a  soul  being  the  wiser.  Not  without  reason  has  Sable  Island 
been  christened  "  The  Graveyard  of  the  West  Atlantic."  Not- 
withstanding it  may  not  be  a  charnel-house  on  a  scale  sufficient 
to  justify  such  a  cognomen,  yet  many  a  sad  story  of  drowned  men 
and  stranded  ship,  of  haunting  spectres,  of  fiendish  plunder  of 
wreckers,  lends  touch  of  weird  and  melancholy  interest  to  its 
windswept  desolate  sand-dunes.  After  any  wild  night  of  storm, 
bleached  human  bones  are  sure  to  be  disinterred  from  the  shingle 
of  the  beach,  while  the  next  gale  terminates  their  sojourn  beneath 
"  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  "  and  buries  them  once  more  beneath 
some  migrating  sand-bank. 

Situated  about  eighty-five  miles  eastward  of  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Sable  Island  comes  perilously  close  to  the  ocean 
pathway  of  commerce  between  the  old  and  new  world,  its  terrors 
to  navigators  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  westward  sweep  of 
a  branch  of  the  Arctic  current  which  here  varies  in  velocity 
according  to  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind.  Ships  have 

*  No.  1  appeared  in  Feb.  No.,  p.  44. 
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been  known  to  run  heedlessly  towards  the  low,  dark  hammocks, 
which  are  difficult  to  make  out  distinctly  even  on  a  perfectly  fine 
day  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  until  the  attention  of 
the  look-out  has  been  suddenly  arrested  by  the  red  ensign  floating 
from  the  tall  flagstaff  of  the  "  crow's  nest."  The  island  has 
been  compared  to  a  wild  beast  with  open  jaws  ever  ready  to  close 
on  its  victims. 

As  lurks  the  hungry  tiger  for  his  prey, 

Low  crouched  to  earth,  with  ill-dissembled  mien, 

Peace  in  his  eye — the  savage  wish  to  slay 

Eankling  around  his  heart — so  thou  art  seen, 

Stretched  harmlessly  on  ocean's  breast  of  green 

When  winds  are  hushed  and  sleeps  the  placid  wave ; 

While  on  thy  sands  the  lazy  seals  repose, 

And  steeds  unbridled  sporting  carelessly 

Crop  the  rank  grass  that  on  thy  bosom  grows, 

While  round  the  timid  hare  his  glance  of  caution  throws. 

But  when  thy  aspect  changes — when  the  storm 

Sweeps  o'er  the  wild  Atlantic's  heaving  breast : 

When  hurrying  on  in  many  a  giant  form, 

The  broken  waters  by  the  winds  are  pressed 

Roaring  like  fiends  of  hell  which  know  no  rest, 

And  guided  by  the  lightning's  fitful  flash, 

Who  dares  look  on  thee  then  in  terror  drest, 

As  on  thy  shuddering  beach  the  billows  dash, 

Shaking  the  heavens  themselves  with  one  long  deafening  crash  I 

The  above  Byronic  sketch  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Howe,  of  Halifax,  conveys  a  faithful  picture  of  the  island  in 
calm  and  storm.  Nowhere  does  Neptune  more  swiftly  change 
his  moods.  Even  on  a  halcyon  summer  day  one  cannot  get 
rid  of  an  impression  of  feline  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
smiling  sea.  Though  the  eye  wanders  over  patches  of  silvery 
sheen  beyond  the  green  shoals  quivering  and  glancing  up  to  the 
very  rim  of  the  horizon,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  recent 
morning  when,  without  other  warning  beyond  a  moaning  and 
troubled  sound  of  the  surf  and  a  white  horse  or  two,  a  sudden 
gale  burst  in  awful  fury,  while  the  sky  grew  wild  in  appearance, 
and  a  dull  leaden  haze  obscured  the  rays  of  the  sun,  only  a  few 
moments  before  at  their  very  brightest.  Moreover,  it  is  thought 
that  the  sea,  ever  nibbling  voraciously,  and  in  memorable  hours 
of  fury  taking  huge  bites  out  of  the  sand-cliffs,  will  never  rest 
until  men  and  ponies  and  all  living  things  are  driven  away  or 
devoured,  and  Neptune  will  claim  for  his  own  the  windswept 
desolate  sandhills  which  he  appears  to  covet  so  ardently. 

The  Dominion  Government  would  be  wanting  in  the  common 

instincts   of    humanity   were   all  possible  means  not  taken    to 

prevent  shipwreck  and  to  carry  aid   to   sufferers  after   disasters 

have  occurred.      Communication  is  kept  up  with  the  island  by 
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means  of  a  monthly  visit  of  one  of  the  steamships  of  the  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Department.  And  the  care  of  two  well-equipped 
lighthouses,  or  huts  of  refuge,*  repairs  to  the  station  buildings, 
the  looking  after  lifeboats  and  life-saving  appliances,  the  cutting 
and  hauling  of  firewood,  curing  hay  for  stock,  the  gathering 
of  the  annual  crop  of  cranberries,  and  attending  to  the  monthly 
visits  of  the  packet,  keep  a  staff  of  some  score  of  individuals 
continually  busy. 

During  the  prevalence  of  fogs  the  island  has  to  be  patrolled 
twice  a  day;  also  on  days  of  storm,  when  outward  there  are 
sixteen  miles  of  white  and  broken  water,  and  landward  drifting 
sands  and  flying  mists  shut  in  the  vista  from  the  "look-out." 
Mounted  on  his  hardy  pony,  the  solitary  horseman  now  rides  up 
the  central  valley,  once  and  again  climbing  a  hillock  to  peer 
seaward,  or  turning  his  horse  to  the  beach  to  examine  some 
broken  spar,  or  empty  bottle,  or  bit  of  wreckage  tossed  up  by 
last  night's  gale.  Now  he  invades  the  sanctuary  of  the  sea-gulls 
until,  with  harsh  clamour,  hundreds  of  angry  birds  scream  above 
his  head  and  swoop  down  towards  his  weather-beaten  tarpaulin 
jacket,  or  snap  viciously  at  his  pony's  ears.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  he  has  drawn  rein  to  mark  the  seals  resting  their  sleek  wave- 
tossed  bodies  on  the  sands.  The  wary  old  male  turns  his  broad 
moustached  nostrils  to  the  tainted  breeze  and  the  whole  herd 
begin  a  lumbering  retreat.  Great  ocean  bulls  and  cows  and 
calves  are  seen  to  be  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  haste  to 
reach  the  water,  wherein  they  are  at  home  and  safe. 

Charging  the  herd  for  the  fun  of  it,  the  patrolman  gives  his 
pony  her  full  stride  along  the  beach.  He  shouts  with  laughter 
at  the  rolling,  tumbling  mass,  wallowing  towards  the  surf  into 
which  they  splash  at  length  with  loud  snorts  of  relief.  Now 
they  ride  the  green  rollers  with  the  grace  of  Naiads  and  look 
back  with  great  wondering  eyes  at  their  tormentor,  accompanying 
him  (at  a  safe  distance)  a  mile  or  two  along  his  beat,  semi-circling 
inwards  and  out  again.  At  length  he  meets  the  patrol  sent  from 
the  opposite  direction.  The  two  men  draw  rein  and  compare 
notes.  An  hour  or  two  afterwards  each  is  making  his  report  to 
the  Superintendent — "  an  empty  barrel ;  an  old  spar  covered 
with  barnacles ;  a  herd  of  seal ;  a  barque  in  the  offing  under 
storm  sails."  There  comes  a  day  when  he  returns  at  full  gallop 
to  headquarters,  and  shouts  to  the  look-out  "  a  wreck !  a  wreck  !  " 
The  telephone  is  set  going  to  the  out-stations  to  muster  all  the 

*  Each  house  is  furnished  with  a  fire-place,  matches  and  drywood.  A  bag  of 
biscuits  is  hung  upon  the  wall  out  of  reach  of  the  rats  which  at  all  times  infest  the 
island.  Written  instructions  are  posted  up  with  directions  how  to  find  the  main 
station,  and  how  to  dig  for  fresh  water.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  been  saved  by  the 
welcome  shelter. 
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able-bodied  men ;  the  working-horses  are  driven  at  their  best 
gait  with  the  boats  mounted  on  the  carts,  and  all  is  intense  and 
eager  haste  to  the  scene  of  disaster. 

Here  is  work  for  man  and  horse  for  a  month.  To  rescue  the 
crew,  strip  the  wreck,  land  and  store  the  cargo,  and  haul  it  for 
reshipment  will  fill  many  a  day  with  labour  and  excitement. 

Once  a  year  the  wild  ponies  are  rounded  up.  They  are  driven 
into  a  "  pound "  while  the  staff  are  converted  into  seeming 
vaqueros  as  they  ride  after  some  proud  "  Sultan- Stallion,"  detach 
him  from  his  troop  of  mares,  and  transfer  him  ignominiously 
bound,  with  eyes  ablaze  with  the  fires  of  impotent  rage,  into  the 
hold  of  the  Government  boat. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  employment  on  the  island  does  not 
lack  variety.  It  might  be  thought  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
good  men  willing  to  banish  themselves  to  this  desolate  shore.  On 
the  contrary,  the  staff  having  once  tasted  the  freedom  of  the  life 
seem  unwilling  to  abandon  it.  They  are  not  spiritless  men,  not 
daring  to  leave  the  naked  sands  where  they  have  been  flung  by 
fate,  but  they  have  learned  to  love  the  passing  of  the  ships  on  the 
sea,  the  wild  fowl  seeking  the  shelter  of  the  inland  ponds,  the 
ceaseless  piping  of  the  plover,  the  scuttling  herds  of  seals,  the 
seaward  roar  of  the  breakers  swinging  in  again  and  again  to  hurl 
their  foaming  cascades  along  the  ringing  beach.  Once  in  a  while 
they  taste  the  supreme  joy  granted  to  human  beings  of  bearing 
aid  at  the  risk  of  their  own  safety  to  brothers  in  distress ;  when 
amid  the  smother  of  flying  spume  and  the  deep  and  dreadful 
undertone  of  the  sullen  thunder  rolling  above  the  shouting  o 
the  shoals,  they  snatch  some  crew  from  the  packs  of  hunting 
waves. 

Structurally  the  island  is  simply  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
loose  grey  sand  forming  two  parallel  ridges  united  at  either  end. 
The  valley  between  these  ridges  is  occupied  for  about  eight  miles 
by  a  shallow  lake,  on  which  many  black  duck  and  sheldrake 
rear  their  broods :  the  black  duck  breeding  in  the  grassy  tussocks , 
the  sheldrake  on  the  high  sand  cliffs.  Separating  this  lake  from 
the  ocean  on  the  south  side,  being  very  narrow  and  low,  the  sea 
breaks  over  the  ridge  in  heavy  weather.  The  lake  often  remains 
a  foot  or  two  above  the  sea-level,  until  gradually  an  opening 
re-forms,  and  the  surplus  accumulation  runs  off.  The  lake 
formerly  had  a  narrow  channel  to  the  sea,  admitti  ng  of  the 
passage  of  small  craft.  A  gale  in  1830  closed  its  entrance, 
shutting  in  two  American  schooners  whose  ribs  are  now  buried 
in  the  sand. 

In  approaching  the  island  from  the  ocean  little  more  than  sand 
is  seen  thrown  up  into  every  variety  of  drift,  or  scooped  out  by 
the  wind  into  bowl-like  hollows,  relieved  only  by  the  stark 
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timbers  of  many  an  unfortunate  ship,  washed  by  the  waves  or 
thrown  out  high  upon  the  shingle.  In  parts  of  the  island  the 
scene  resembles  somewhat  a  bit  of  a  western  prairie.  In  several 
places  there  are  fresh-water  ponds  formed  by  the  rain-water 
collecting  in  cup-like  depressions.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
fresh  water  is  found  anywhere  in  the  sand  by  digging  to  the 
depth  of  about  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet.  Digging  to  a 
greater  depth  the  water  becomes  salt — so  that  the  curious  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  noted  of  an  island  of  sand  holding  fresh  water 
like  a  sponge. 

The  central  valley  of  the  island  in  places  is  adorned  with  wild 
roses,  lilies,  asters,  strawberries,  whortleberries,  and  the  trailing 
vines  of  wild  cranberries  which  are  exported  in  large  quantity. 
Smiling  grassy  vales  may  be  said  to  alternate  with  naked  sand 
dunes  for  the  entire  length  of  the  interior  of  this  little  island. 
The  wild  horses  feeding  dot  the  landscape,  and  seem  to  give 
colour  to  the  Grecian  myth  that  whenever  Neptune  struck  the 
earth  with  his  trident  a  horse  appeared. 

Certainly  Sable  Island  does  not  exactly  tally  with  one's  pre- 
conceived notion  of  the  character  of  a  horse  ranch.  Yet  here  the 
ponies  thrive  in  average  seasons ;  here  they  roam  in  ignorance 
of  the  labours  which  most  of  their  race  are  fated  to  endure — 
until  at  last  the  evil  day  arrives  of  the  annual  drive,  when  the 
whole  island  is  swept  from  end  to  end,  and  a  kicking,  snorting, 
half -terrified  mass  is  driven  into  a  large  pound.  Two  or  three 
dozen  of  selected  ponies  are  then  lassoed,  thrown  down,  bound, 
rolled  over  upon  a  hand  barrow,  lifted  up  and  slid  into  the 
surf  boat,  rowed  out,  and  finally  hoisted  on  board  for  conveyance 
to  Halifax. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  singular 
environment,  that  the  hardihood  of  the  Sable  Island  pony  has 
been  amply  tested,  and  the  survivors  have  proved  their  right 
to  exist  by  reason  of  their  endurance  of  the  long  tempestuous 
winters  entirely  without  the  protection  of  man.  The  number 
of  the  wild  horses  has  varied  considerably  during  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  original  stock  was  landed  from  some  Spanish 
wreck  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  there  are  some 
who  suppose  the  herds  to  be  descendants  of  animals  imported 
from  France  in  the  two  Quixotic  attempts  to  colonise  the 
island :  first  when  Baron  de  Lery  in  1518  stocked  the  island, 
and  again  in  1597,  when  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  landed  his 
ill-fated  band  of  convicts  out  of  the  French  prisons  on  what 
was  called,  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  the  "  French 
Gardens  "  of  America.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
Sable  Island  pony  with  the  "Galloway,"  known  to  have  come 
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from  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada,  sent  by  the  ambitious 
Philip  in  the  fond  hope  of  carrying  his  admiral  in  triumph  over 
British  soil.  The  Galloway  is  perhaps  a  far  handsomer  pony, 
with  cleaner  limbs  and  more  symmetrical  head. 

How  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  herds  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  The  frequent  entries  in  the  journals  of  the  Super- 
intendents such  as  "we  got  another  fat  horse  for  to  eat "  shows 
that  the  staff  preferred  a  steak  from  a  tender  young  mare  to  their 
regulation  diet  of  salt  beef  and  pork. 

In  1828  there  were  said  to  be  300  horses  on  the  island :  in 
1864,  four  hundred  divided  into  six  "  gangs  "  or  herds  :  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  from  500  to  600  roaming  about. 
Two  successive  winters  (1881  and  1882)  of  phenomenal  storms 
ruined  so  much  of  the  wild  hay  that  large  numbers  perished.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  less  than  200  divided  into  five  troops, 
each  named  after  the  locality  to  which  it  has  become  attached,* 
known  respectively  as  the  Greenhead,  Smoky  hut,  York,  Eliza, 
and  Milo  "  gangs."  Not  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  are 
from  the  original  stock,  the  remaining  one-third  being  the  off- 
spring of  mares  crossed  with  introduced  stallions.  The  career  of 
one  of  these  poor  "  Jack  of  Trumps,"  well  known  on  the  Halifax 
racing  grounds,  was  brief.  Jack  was  turned  loose  on  a  fine  bright 
morning  of  early  spring,  after  much  careful  feeding  and  grooming. 
Gaily  he  pranced  forth  in  his  pride  to  where,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  a  troop  was  espied  grazing.  The  leader,  distinguished  by 
the  prodigious  length  of  his  mane,  at  once  left  his  family,  and 
advancing  towards  the  intruder,  assumed  a  defiant  attitude  and 
quickly  showed  that  he  was  prepared  to  fight  if  any  interference 
with  his  mares  was  attempted.  He  was  repeatedly  seen  to  drive 
in  the  outlying  mares  and  young  colts  strayed  outside  the  ranks 
into  the  general  herd,  for  this  purpose  frequently  passing  back- 
ward and  forward,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  toss  the  tangled 
masses  of  mane  from  eye  and  ear.  At  length  the  rivals  closed, 
and  after  a  desperate  conflict  waged  by  savage  biting  and  striking 
with  the  fore  feet,  "  Jack  of  Trumps  "  was  found  with  a  pro- 
digious hole  in  his  neck,  and  had  to  be  shot. 

"  Flying  Frenchman "  was  the  next  victim.  This  horse  is 
said  to  have  gone  crazy  after  galloping  round  all  the  herds  in 
succession  and  being  severely  handled.  Still  the  Department 
persisted  in  their  efforts  and  sent  down  successively,  Pretoria, 
Black  Hawk,  Telephone,  Columbus,  and  finally  Sable  Prince,  a 
fine  young  Canadian  pony.  As  the  precaution  was  taken  of 
deporting  the  leaders  of  the  "  gangs  "  before  turning  the  animals 

*  When  in  the  annual  "  round  up  "the  herds  become  mixed,  it  will  be  found  that 
during  the  succeeding  night  each  troop  will  have  returned  to  its  favourite  feeding- 
ground,  having  travelled  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  miles  for  the  purpose. 
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loose  in  the  spring,  this  experiment  proved  more  successful.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  when  the  offspring  of  these  crossings,  although 
undoubtedly  improved  in  size,  will  have  sufficient  hardihood 
to  withstand  the  conditions  to  which  the  Sable  islander  has 
become  acclimatized.  We  are  indebted  to  the  continuation  of 
the  original  breed  only  to  the  young  horses  who  are  driven  out  by 
the  leader  with  furious  bites  when  they  arrive  near  maturity,  and 
are  thus  obliged  to  live  in  small  bands  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
herds.  Sometimes  an  old  or  disabled  mare,  unable  to  keep  up, 
drops  behind.  She  becomes  an  object  of  the  greatest  attraction 
to  the  young  horses  and  soon  produces  foals.  Thus  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  herd  is  formed.  Vastly  interesting  is  it  to  witness  the 
victim  of  the  leader  when  the  troop  is  close  pressed.  The  old 
stallion  boldly  faces  the  approaching  danger  while  he  takes  pains 
to  keep  the  foals  and  mare  in  a  close  pack  as  a  general  retreat  is 
begun,  first  at  a  slow  trot,  presently  at  a  gallop ;  at  length  he 
deems  it  expedient  to  retire,  he  joins  his  herd,  but  always  keeps 
between  them  and  the  enemy.  In  this  respect  the  nobler  horse 
in  his  wild  state  differs  from  the  deer  tribe,  for  notwithstanding 
that  stags  fight  furiously  on  occasion  between  themselves,  usually 
for  the  favours  of  the  coveted  hind,  contrary  to  general  belief,  in 
time  of  danger  they  will  desert  their  consorts  in  a  cowardly  and 
ungallant  fashion,  only  intent  on  preserving  their  own  hides 
intact. 

The  horses  of  Sable  Island  are  seldom  seen  lying  down  to  rest. 
They  often  sleep  standing.  They  persistently  refuse  the  shelter 
of  a  stable,  or  even  the  rough  sheds  erected  for  their  comfort,* 
and  shun  the  near  presence  of  man.  In  the  mildest  weather, 
escaping  from  the  stable,  they  will  put  a  mile  or  two  between 
them  and  it  before  they  stop  to  graze,  in  this  respect  differing 
from  the  semi-wild  cattle  which  formerly  besieged  the  barn  doors 
with  their  lowings  during  the  winter-time. 

The  winter  season  levies  its  toll  off  the  old  and  infirm.  Some 
succumb  after  each  storm.  During  severe  tempests,  thousands  of 
tons  of  sand  are  often  carried  from  the  beach — some  from  one 
side  and  some  from  the  other  as  the  gale  veers  and  shifts  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  in  turn,  and  are  strewn  over  the  island,  so 
that  vegetation  in  spots  becomes  nearly  smothered.  Scores  of 
horses  died  in  1811  from  insufficiency  of  food,  the  result  of  a 
hurricane  by  which  the  outline  of  the  island  was,  in  one  night, 
completely  altered.  Sand-hills  which  had  formed  land-marks 
were  tumbled  into  the  sea,  and  hills  piled  up  where  once  valleys 
nestled.  Recent  wrecks  disappeared,  and  otheri  were  brought  to 
view  of  which  there  was  no  record. 

*  Quite  recently  a  rough  shelter  with  a  stack  of  hay  iu  the  middle  has  been 
found  to  attract  the  ponies  in  bad  weather. 
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In  severe  weather  it  is  the  habit  of  the  horses  to  gather  in  the 
gulches  or  hollows  between  the  sand-hills.  Here  they  arrange 
themselves  in  regular  order,  the  colts  in  the  centres,  their  elders 
outside  of  them,  and  the  master  stallion  in  the  most  exposed 
situation  of  all.  The  very  marked  droop  of  the  rump  is  supposed 
to  have  been  developed  by  the  constant  habit  of  hunching  up  the 
hindquarters,  which  are  always  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the 
storm  and  wind. 

During  the  American  Revolutionary  war  much  destruction 
was  caused  among  the  herds  from  the  common  practice  by 
filibusters  on  both  sides  of  raiding  the  island  for  remounts  and 
meat.  Since  that  time,  nearly  two  thousand  horses  have  been 
exported  from  the  island  and  sold  in  Canada. 

It  is  startling  how  the  type  recalls  the  sculptures  of  antiquity. 
A  description  of  the  Sable  Island  pony  might  stand  for  the  low, 
large-headed,  heavy-shouldered,  powerful-limbed  animals,  with 
necks  clothed  with  volumes  of  shaggy  mane,  and  tail  coarse  and 
abundant,  which  are  depicted  in  the  ancient  sculptures  of  Nineveh. 
The  short,  stocky  horses  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  "  cock  thrappled," 
that  is,  having  the  wind-pipe  and  fore-neck  above  its  insertion  in 
the  chest  projected  like  the  same  parts  of  a  game  cock  when 
crowing,  and  with  their  haggard  manes,  compact  round  barrels, 
and  short,  stiff  pasterns,  irresistibly  suggest  the  Sable  Island 
pony.  The  same  may  be  said  of  figures  of  the  "  Tarpan  "  or  wild 
horses  of  Tartary.  The  "  Sultan-stallions  "  of  these  herds,  we 
are  told,  were  objects  of  research  for  the  chiefs  of  armies,  who 
endeavoured  to  catch  them  and  make  them  their  chargers.  It 
was  on  a  piebald  horse,  very  like  these  ponies,  that  Attila,  King 
of  the  Huns,  known  as  "  the  Scourge  of  God  "  in  the  fifth  century, 
rode  forth  to  ravage  the  civilised  world. 

Descriptions  of  the  wild  herds  of  Mexico  also  tally  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  type.  In  both  we  have  a  low  body  from 
twelve  to  thirteen  hands  ;  head  large  and  ill-set,  with  usually  the 
Roman  nose  and  thick  jowl ;  the  ear  small,  short  and  square  at 
the  top  ;  crest  very  thick  and  heavy  in  the  male ;  neck  swelling 
in  front ;  withers  very  low  ;  quarters  short  and  sloping ;  legs  very 
strong  and  robust  with  thick  upright  pasterns  ;  the  eye  not  large 
or  bright ;  often  seen  to  be  the  "  wall  eye,"  or  opaque ;  the  mouth 
very  short ;  the  forelock  and  mane  abundant ;  tail  also  reaching 
as  does  the  mane  nearly  to  the  ground  and  covering  the  nostril ; 
the  weight  of  the  mane  often  pulling  the  crest  over  so  that, 
especially  in  the  mares,  the  animal  seems  "ewe  necked";  the 
fore  hoofs  usually  turned  out,  "  paddle  footed  "  ;  and  the  withers 
seemingly  lower  than  the  rump  or  quarters,  although  they  are 
exceedingly  short  and  sloping ;  the  coat  during  winter  long  and 
shaggy,  especially  under  the  chin  and  on  the  legs. 
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Thus  the  descendants  of  the  first  stock  have  lapsed  during 
something  over  three  centuries  into  the  habits  and  shape  of  the 
original  primal  stock  of  the  world. 

The  master  horse  of  the  herd  sweeps  between  the  intruder  and 
his  mares,  and  cruelly  banishes  his  colts  just  as  the  "  Sultan 
stallions"  are  described  as  doing  on  the  Steppes  of  Tartary. 
Varro,  Strabo  and  all  the  ancients  in  relating  of  wild  horses  refer 
to  such  a  sturdy  form  of  low-set  horse,  having  heavy  manes,  great 
forelocks,  long  bushy  tails,  robust  barrel  and  strong  thick  limbs. 
Such  must  have  been  the  "  million  "  of  war-horses  we  are  told  of 
(doubtless  with  great  exaggeration)  which  drew  the  chariots  of 
Semiramis,  the  founder  of  ancient  Babylon.  Would  the  descen- 
dants of  Ormonde,  Persimmon,  Isinglass,  crossed  with  such  mares 
as  Sceptre  for  example,  left  in  such  inhospitable  environment 
deteriorate  to  this  type  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  ?  Who 
can  say,  if  they  survive  at  all,  that  they  would  not?  One  is 
almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  descendants  of  Flying 
Childers,  Herod,  or  Eclipse  of  a  past  generation,  might  under 
similar  conditions,  have  degenerated  to  a  race  of  stunted  ponies. 

The  original  stock  appear  to  have  carried  the  germs  of  all  colours 
save  grey  ;  none  of  that  colour  have  ever  been  found  on  the  island. 
Chestnuts  are  the  most  numerous,  having  tails  and  manes  of  a 
lighter  colour,  and  a  dark  streak  on  the  back  and  withers.  Next 
come  the  bays  and  browns,  which  are  perhaps  the  more  natural 
equine  colours,  but  there  is  now  and  then  a  pure  white  and  an 
occasional  piebald  or  "  paint  horse  "  of  the  Indian  prairie.  These 
last  are  usually  quickly  deported  from  the  island  as  their  increase 
is  not  desired.  Yet  the  piebald  "  snow  ball "  bore  on  his  back  for 
many  a  tough  gallop  over  the  strand  for  a  long  term  of  years  the 
superintendent,  who  had  upwards  of  fourteen  stone  to  his  credit. 
There  are  a  few  "  duns,"  blue  greys  and  mouse  colour  on  the  island. 
At  one  time  there  were  some  blacks,  but  this  colour  appears  to 
have  a  tendency  every  where,  among  feral  breeds,  to  become  scarce, 
and  finally  disappears  altogether. 

Summing  up  the  lesson  of  this  narrow  page  of  natural  history 
we  find  that  following  the  laws  of  natural  selection  the  descendants 
of  a  few  individuals  have  returned  to  the  type  of  the  only  stock 
of  wild  horses  known  in  the  world  ;  that  they  have  wonderfully 
reproduced  the  ancient  forms  of  whose  general  appearance  we  are 
aware  from  antique  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  the  friezes  of  the 
Parthenon.  In  these  freizes  are  found  the  luxuriant  tail  and 
mane  either  closed-cropped  or  tied,  and  plaited  to  prevent  its  en- 
cumbering the  rider,  and  one  notices  the  hairy  jowl  and  horizontal 
head,  and  in  some  figures  the  short  croup,  and  low-set  tail.  In 
the  immense  mane  of  the  Sable  Island  pony  (one  is  known  to 
have  measured  three  yards)  we  are  reminded  of  the  breed  of 
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the  Ukraine,  a  stuffed  specimen  of  which  now  in  Dresden  is  said 
to  carry  a  mane  measuring  the  incredible  length  of  twenty- 
four  feet.  As  all  the  ponies  are  under  thirteen  hands,  their  use- 
fulness is  restricted.  None  seem  to  reach  the  standard  of  the 
polo  pony,  which  must  be  upwards  of  fourteen  hands.  The  price 
obtained  at  the  auction  sales  in  Halifax  in  the  past  has  been  all 
the  way  from  £1  up  to  £8  and  £10.  The  nearest  type  is  probably 
the  familiar  New  Forester  which  Youatt  describes  as  "  hardy,  safe 
and  useful."  Some  turn  out  extremely  serviceable  animals, 
easily  kept,  with  fair  speed  and  great  endurance,  especially  under 
the  saddle.  As  a  rule  when  once  broken  and  well  cared  for  they 
become  affectionate  and  docile,  with  an  occasional  display  of  their 
old  free  spirit,  but  without  serious  vice.  There  always  remains, 
however,  an  absolutely  untamable  minority. 

The  charming  picture  of  a  Shetland  pony  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  B.  C.  Lehman  applies  admirably  to  his  cousin  the  Sable 
Islander— 

Undipped,  undesecrated,  her  coat  is  like  a  mat; 

One  wild  rough  mane  her  crest  is :  no  weight  could  keep  it  flat, 

Her  liquid  eye  is  friendly,  and  oh,  I  never  knew, 

A  mortal  eye  more  darkly  unfathomably  blue. 

Yet  on  her  peat  moss  litter,  to  luxury  resigned, 
She  seems  to  catch  the  echo  of  every  stormy  wind ; 
And  sad,  but  uncomplaining,  she  seems  to  see  the  foam 
Tossed  from  the  angry  breakers,  that  beat  about  her  home. 

For  ah  1   she  must  remember  that  home  so  wild  and  free, 
That  barren  wind-swept  islet  washed  by  the  northern  sea, 
Where  late  she  sniffed  the  tempests  and  heard  the  curlews  call, 
Before  she  knew  a  bridle,  or  moped  within  a  stall. 

ARTHUR  P.  SILVER. 

HALIFAX. 
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THE   LITERATURE    OF   COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

BY    JAMES    R.    BOOSE, 
Librarian  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

THE  literature  of  colonial  administration  is  so  extensive  and 
covers  so  large  an  area  of  the  world's  surface,  that  it  may  appear 
somewhat  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  attempt  any  account  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  an  article.  The  vastness  of  this  area  will 
perhaps  be  more  readily  understood  when  we  endeavour  to  realise 
that  the  Colonial  Empire,  omitting  India,  includes  some  twenty- 
five  millions  of  human  beings,  and  comprises  a  seventh  portion  of 
the  globe.  Within  its  confines  not  only  States  but  nations  are 
being  built  up,  which  in  the  not  distant  future  must  play  an 
important  part  in  history. 

Unfortunately  no  combined  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  literature  on  the  subject  issued  annually  at  home 
and  in  the  Colonies.  A  few  instances  occur  of  Colonial  govern- 
ments publishing  from  time  to  time  registers  of  local  publications, 
but  these  deal  solely  with  the  present  time,  while,  as  regards 
works  issued  by  private  individuals  bearing  upon  the  bibliography 
of  separate  Colonies,  we  obtain  only  information  up  to  a  certain 
period.  Individuals,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  undertake 
the  expense  of  compiling  and  printing  lists.  This  is  a  task  that 
should  be  performed  officially  and  with  Government  aid.  The 
work,  too,  must  be  continuous  and  complete,  points  on  which  all 
bibliography  hinges.  Exclusive  of  the  British  Museum  there  are 
but  three  libraries  of  a  distinctly  Colonial  character,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  are  the  York  Gate  Library,  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  S.  W  Silver,  the  Colonial  Office  Library,  to  a  large  extent 
official,  and  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  containing 
the  most  representative  collection  of  literature  relating  to  the 
British  Colonies  in  existence.  I  propose  to  base  my  remarks 
mainly  upon  the  last  collection,  for  the  student  not  only  requires 
to  know  what  works  to  consult,  but  what  is  still  more  important, 
where  those  works  can  be  consulted. 
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The  Institute  was  founded  as  long  ago  as  1868,  one  of  its  chief 
objects  being  the  establishment  of  a  library  which,  from  very 
small  beginnings,  has  gradually  but  steadily  grown  until  it  now 
contains  fifty-eight  thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets,  all  relating 
to  the  Colonies  and  India — whilst  the  additions  number  some  four 
thousand  a  year.  To  describe  even  the  more  important  works 
in  so  huge  a  collection  would  far  exceed  the  space  at  my  com- 
mand, so  I  will  content  myself  by  referring  to  the  leading  autho- 
rities upon  each  Colony  or  group  of  Colonies,  and  for  fuller 
details  refer  the  reader  to  the  library  catalogue  and  other  works 
of  reference. 


I. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Beginning  with  the  collections  of  voyages  which  treat  of  early 
Colonial  history,  I  would  specially  mention  those  of  Hakluyt, 
Purchas,  Churchill,  Harris,  De  Brosses,  Callendar,  Dalrymple, 
Burney,  Pinkerton,  Astley,  and  Kerr,  as  well  as  the  publications 
of  the  Hakluyt  and  Navy  Records  Societies,  which  contain 
rare  and  in  many  instances  unpublished  narratives  of  travellers 
and  navigators.  These  publications  show  the  growth  of  inter- 
course among  mankind  and  its  effect  on  civilisation,  and  recount 
the  toils  and  adventures  of  the  men  who  first  explored  unknown 
and  distant  regions. 

Next  come  the  works  of  the  celebrated  voyagers  and  navigators 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years,  embracing 
Tasman  (a  translation  of  this  valuable  work  was  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1898),  Dampier,  Funnell,  Cook,  Anson,  Sparrman, 
Vancouver,  Flinders,  together  with  the  French  voyages  of 
Bougainville,  De  Gennes,  Chabert,  Dumont  d'Urville,  Sonnerat, 
Marion,  La  Perouse,  and  Baudin  who  commanded  the  celebrated 
voyage  of  Peron  and  Freycinet. 

In  connection  with  the  voyage  of  Flinders  I  would  draw 
particular  attention  to  a  most  valuable  asset  associated  with  the 
bibliography  of  Australia,  namely  the  collection  of  original  pencil 
and  water-colour  drawings  by  William  Westall,  A.R.A.,  who 
accompanied  as  landscape  painter  that  celebrated  expedition  of 
discovery  and  survey  on  the  coast  of  Australia  during  1801-2.  It 
includes  views  of  all  the  chief  points  of  the  coast-line,  from  King 
George's  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  as  well  as  sketches 
illustrative  of  the  natives,  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country. 
This  collection  may  be  said  to  contain  the  earliest  illustrations 
of  Australian  scenery. 

Before  Mr.  Westall  accepted  the  appointment  of  landscape 
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painter  to  the  expedition,  he  stipulated  that  his  original  drawings 
should  be  returned  to  him  after  the  requirements  of  the  Admiralty 
had  been  fulfilled.  The  authorities  returned  them,  and  they 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  family  up  to  the  time  of  their 
acquirement  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  in  1889.  Some  of 
the  drawings  exhibit  signs  of  their  partial  submersion  in  the  Por- 
poise (the  vessel  in  which  the  expedition  embarked  for  England) 
when  she  was  lost  on  Wreck  Eeef  off  the  coast  of  Queensland. 
A  few  show  indications  of  damage  by  small  indentations  caused 
by  the  lively  young  midshipmen  (one  of  whom  afterwards  became 
famous  as  Sir  John  Franklin),  who  amused  themselves  during 
their  enforced  imprisonment  by  driving  the  sheep  saved  from 
the  wreck  over  the  drawings  when  spread  out  to  dry  on  the 
coral  sands  of  the  Beef.  The  collection  also  includes  several 
pencil  drawings  of  Table  Mountain  and  its  vicinity,  the  Investi- 
gator having  touched  at  Table  Bay  and  Simon's  Bay  on  her  voyage 
to  Australia. 

Many  works  of  an  interesting  character  bear  upon  the 
survey  of  the  coast  of  Australia,  including  Grant's  narrative  of 
the  Voyage  of  the  Lady  Nelson,  Captain  Philip  King's  Survey 
in  1818,  the  expeditions  to  Botany  Bay  of  Tench  and  Governor 
Phillip,  John  White's  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  Hunter's 
Historical  Journal  of  the  transactions  at  Port  Jackson,  and  an 
account  by  Governor  Collins  of  the  English  colony  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  period  of  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Australia 
was  productive  of  several  valuable  books,  including  the  travels  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  Oxley,  Sturt,  Mitchell,  Grey,  Eyre,  Stokes, 
Leichhardt,  Burke  and  Wills,  Jardine,  McKinlay,  Hovell  and 
Hume,  McDouall  Stuart,  who  fixed  the  centre  of  Australia  and 
crossed  the  country  from  sea  to  sea,  during  the  years  1858-62, 
and  more  recently  of  Giles,  Warburton,  Gregory  and  Tietkens. 
All  these  names  are  household  words  in  connection  with  Austra- 
lian exploration. 

Of  the  many  contributions  dealing  with  the  history,  trade 
resources,  and  physical  features  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  would 
specify  Wallis's  '  Historical  Account  of  New  South  Wales,'  a 
curious  record  containing  twelve  plates  engraved  on  the  common 
sheet  copper  employed  in  coppering  the  bottoms  of  ships  by 
Preston,  a  convict  (the  first  engravings  produced  in  the  Australian 
Colonies),  Lycett's  '  Views  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,'  with 
descriptive  letterpress  and  a  general  account  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  published  in  1824.  Other  books  are :  Barren  Field's 
'  Geographical  Memoirs,'  Barton's '  Literature  and  Prose  Writers,' 
Wentworth's  '  Statistical,  Historical  and  Political  Description  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,'  O'Hara's  and 
Dr.  Braim's  histories,  Roger  Therry's  '  Eeminiscences  of  Thirty 
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Years'  Kesidence  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,'  as  well  as 
the  historical  works  of  Dr.  J.  Duninore  Lang,  G.  W.  Rusden  and 
Alexander  Sutherland  and  the  histories  of  the  separate  States 
by  Moore,  Harcus,  Labilliere,  West,  Fenton,  Bonwick,  Stephens, 
Westgarth  and  Henry  Gyles  Turner,  together  with  the  recent 
additions  by  Gordon,  Jenks,  Wallace  and  Coghlan. 

On  the  foundation '  and  early  settlement  of  Australia  the 
historical  records  of  New  South  Wales  are  a  mine  of  information, 
and  give  immediate  and  lasting  public  value  to  State  papers 
which  would  otherwise  be  of  service  to  the  few — only  those,  in 
fact,  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  opportunity  to  search  the 
bulky  manuscripts  collected  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment. Seven  volumes  have  been  issued,  supplying  a  mass 
of  useful  information  for  the  student.  Gould's  Birds  and 
Mammals  of  Australia,  well  described  as  being  without  a  rival 
in  the  cabinets  of  science,  and  the  gem  of  the  rich  man's  library, 
are  important  additions  to  Australian  bibliography,  whilst  the 
literature  dealing  with  the  aborigines  is  much  more  voluminous 
than  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  case.  The  number 
of  thoroughly  good  works  complete  in  themselves  is,  however, 
small,  the  larger  portion  of  the  material  published  consisting  of 
papers  and  memoirs  contained  in  the  transactions  of  learned 
societies  and  books  of  travel  and  exploration.  The  leading  works 
are  Brough  Smyth's  '  Aborigines  of  Victoria ' ;  J.  D.  Wood's 
'  Native  Tribes  of  South  Australia ' ;  Taplin's  '  Folklore,  Manners, 
&c.,  of  the  South  Australian  Aborigines ' ;  H.  Ling  Roth's 
'Aborigines  of  Tasmania';  E.  M.  Curr's  'Australian  Race'; 
Dawson's  '  Australian  Aborigines ' ;  Spencer  and  Gillen's  '  Native 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia,'  and  '  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia  ' ;  W.  E.  Roth's  '  Ethnological  Studies  among  the  North- 
West  Central  Queensland  Aborigines'  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Howitt's 
'  Native  Tribes  of  South  East  Australia.' 

As  regards  geology  and  allied  sciences  we  have  the  works  of 
such  eminent  men  as  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods,  Professor 
Ralph  Tate,  Count  Strzlecki,  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  Professor  Liver- 
sidge,  R.  Etheridge,  and  Dr.  R.  Logan  Jack,  but  for  full  informa- 
tion on  this  important  branch  of  Colonial  literature  the  catalogue 
of  works,  papers,  reports  and  maps  on  the  subject  compiled  by 
R.  Etheridge,  Junr.,  and  Dr.  Jack  should  be  consulted.  The 
inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  caused  the  appearance  of 
several  good  books  dealing  with  constitutional  history  and 
development,  notably  Quick  and  Garran's  '  Annotated  Constitution 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth ' ;  Professor  Harrison  Moore's 
'  Commonwealth  of  Australia ' ;  Clark's  '  Studies  in  Australian 
Constitutional  Law ' ;  and  the  writings  of  Sir  John  Cockburn  and 
other  Australian  statesmen. 
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Attention  might  also  be  directed  to  the  following  works 
which  treat  of  the  bibliography  of  certain  branches  of  literature 
regarding  the  Australian  States,  and  which  will  be  found  of 
considerable  value  for  reference  purposes :  '  Catalogue  of  Books 
relating  to  Australasia,  Malaysia,  Polynesia,  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America  and  the  South  Seas,'  compiled  by  E.  A.  Petherick ; 
'  Bibliography  of  the  Geology  of  Western  Australia,'  compiled  by 
A.  Gibb  Maitland ;  the  '  Bibliography  of  South  Australia,'  by 
Thomas  Gill,  and  the  catalogues  of  the  public  libraries  of 
Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide  and  Perth  containing 
lists  of  works  relating  to  the  history  of  those  States. 


II. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  THE  PACIFIC. 

Although  the  actual  settlement  of  New  Zealand  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  the  literature  connected  with  the  Colony 
is  extensive  and  varied.  Like  Australia,  New  Zealand  claimed  the 
attention  of  Tasman,  Cook,  and  other  well-known  navigators,  and 
a  large  amount  of  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
islands  is  embodied  in  the  collections  of  voyages  already  cited. 
The  literature  of  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to  cover  five  distinct 
periods ;  the  discovery,  settlement  and  early  visits  of  the  Euro- 
peans ;  the  period  of  civilisation,  including  accounts  of  the  native 
inhabitants  together  with  the  work  of  the  missionaries ;  the 
colonisation  of  the  country ;  the  New  Zealand  war ;  and  the 
progress  of  the  country  generally,  including  its  development  and 
present  condition  as  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  Most  in- 
forming are  the  works  of  Nicholas,  Busby,  Earle,  Yate,  Polack, 
Hursthouse,  Grey,  Thomson,  Fox,  Terry,  Hector,  and  Gisborne ; 
the  scientific  researches  of  William  Colenso,  Wakefield's  '  Adven- 
ture in  New  Zealand,'  with  the  scarce  and  valuable  volume  of 
plates;  John  White's  'Ancient  History  of  the  Maori,'  in  six 
volumes ;  Sir  Walter  Buller's  '  Birds  of  New  Zealand,'  and 
George  French  Angas's  '  New  Zealanders,'  containing  numerous 
coloured  plates  with  descriptive  letterpress. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  the  very 
considerable  number  of  volumes  covering  the  periods  named,  but 
they  will  be  found  set  out  in  the  very  complete  bibliography 
relating  to  New  Zealand  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  Collier,  Librarian  of 
the  General  Assembly  Library  at  Wellington,  as  well  as  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Institute  Library.  Of  more  modern  writers 
I  would  specially  mention  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Dr.  Siegfried, 
Cradock,  and  W.  Pember  Reeves,  whose  '  Long  White  Cloud  '  is 
a  standard  work,  while  his  book  on  '  State  Experiments  in 
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Australia   and  New  Zealand  '  contains  much  information  of  a 
practical  kind. 

In  close  proximity  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  lies  British 
New  Guinea,  which  possesses  a  literature  of  its  own,  admirably 
set  forth  in  the  bibliographical  work  compiled  by  the  late 
E.  C.  Rye.  Regarding  Fiji  and  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific, 
the  collection  of  books  in  the  possession  of  the  Institute  is  con- 
siderable, and  includes  one  hundred  and  thirteen  separate  works 
upon  Fiji  alone,  covering  a  period  of  ninety  years>  and  embracing 
a  general  review  of  the  past  and  present  history  of  that  thriving 
Colony. 


III. 

BBITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Passing  from  Australasia  we  come  next  to  British  North 
America,  embracing  Newfoundland  and  the  various  Provinces  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  history  of  Newfoundland  is  of 
considerable  interest,  not  only  because  that  island  is  our  oldest 
Colony,  but  owing  to  the  political  events  which  continue,  unfortu- 
nately, to  occupy  an  amount  of  attention  not  vouchsafed  to  many 
of  the  larger  Colonies.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  very  early 
history  of  Newfoundland  in  the  collections  of  voyages  I  have 
already  mentioned ;  for  more  recent  information  the  works  of 
Chabert,  Reeves,  Anspach,  Chappell,  Bonnycastle,  Pedley,  Hatton, 
Harvey,  Prowse,  and  Beckles-Willson  should  be  read. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  possesses  a  literature  of  which  any 
country  may  well  be  proud.  To  quote  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished Canadian  author,  "  Canadian  literature  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  reaches  its  highest  point  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  Dominion  also  attains  its  highest  stature 
in  external  influence  and  internal  unity."  For  the  beginnings 
one  must  look  far  back  into  the  old  French  annals  of  discovery, 
travel  and  adventure.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  consult  the  records 
of  Cartier,  Champlain,  1'Escarbot,  and  Sagard  in  order  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  early  history  of  the  territory  now  known  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Of  exceptional  interest  are  the  six 
volumes  of  Charlevoix,  originally  published  in  the  year  1744,  but 
only  recently  translated  into  the  English  language.  Equally  im- 
portant is  the  series  of  books  by  Francis  Parkman,  which  give 
the  student  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  early  Canadian  events  and 
personages.  Here  will  be  found  the  romantic  story  of  the  rise, 
the  marvellous  expansion  and  the  ill-fated  ending  of  the  French 
power  in  Nortn  America. 

Regarding  the  general  history  and  development  of  the  country 
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it  is  clear  that  literary  progress  in  English-speaking  Canada  was 
at  first  slower  and  less  productive  than  in  the  French-Canadian 
province.  Of  this  fact  the  historical  volumes  of  Bibaud,  Ferland, 
Faillon,  Turcotte,  Casgrain  and  Garneau  bear  ample  testimony, 
the  '  History  of  Lower  Canada,'  by  Robert  Christie,  being  one 
of  the  few  works  of  note  written  by  English  Canadians.  But 
Robert  Christie's  book  is  specially  valuable  for  its  statistical 
and  documentary  evidence  as  well  as  for  the  personal  knowledge 
of  the  political  struggles  of  the  time  which  the  author  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  subject.  A  later  history  of  Lower  Canada, 
by  Dr.  Henry  Miles,  is  another  contribution  of  some  impor- 
tance, whilst  in  1846  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Lillie  published  his 
well-known  work  entitled  '  Canada :  Physical,  Economical  and 
Social.' 

The  coming  of  confederation  caused  a  marked  development 
of  literary  activity  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces — the  chief  historical  works  being  those  of  J.  C.  Dent, 
who,  in  his  '  Last  Forty  Years '  and  the  '  Rebellion  of  1837,' 
produced  two  volumes  of  exceptional  merit.  Then  we  have 
Macmullen's  '  History  of  Canada,'  Bryce's  '  Short  History  of  the 
Canadian  People,'  Withrow's  '  History  of  the  Dominion,'  and 
the  works  of  Murdoch,  Duncan  Campbell,  Gesner,  Munro  and 
Hannay.  In  dealing  with  the  Maritime  Provinces  mention 
should  be  made  of  Judge  Haliburton's  contributions,  which  have 
obtained  a  world- wide  reputation  and  include  '  The  Clockmaker,' 
in  which  the  eminent  judge  created  the  character  of  "  Sam 
Slick,"  a  type  of  a  down-east  Yankee  pedlar  who  sold  his  wares 
by  a  judicious  use  of  that  quality  which  is  sure  to  be  appreciated 
the  world  over — "  soft  sawder  and  human  natur'."  The  '  History 
of  Nova  Scotia  '  by  the  same  author  was  for  a  long  time  considered 
the  best  work  published  on  that  particular  Colony.  Joseph  Howe's 
speeches  must  also  be  recorded,  and  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  Howe,  when  carrying  on  business  as  a  printer  and  publisher, 
printed  the  first  work  of  the  humorist  Judge  Haliburton. 

More  recent  publications  include  the  writings  of  Leggo, 
Dubreuil,  Ryerson,  Dawson,  Logan,  Macoun,  Roberts,  Hodgins, 
Parkin,  Mercer  Adam,  Chambers,  Castell  Hopkins,  Doughty, 
Bradley,  and  Kingsford,  whose  history  of  Canada  is  a  monument 
of  research,  honest  effort,  and  patriotic  principle.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1887,  when  the  author  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  one  volume  was  issued  in  each  year  until  the  ten  volumes  were 
completed  in  1898.  The  literature  on  the  Constitution  of  Canada 
holds  a  distinct  place.  Alphaes  Todd  and  Sir  John  Bourinot  rank 
with  the  best  of  English  writers  upon  constitutional  history,  and  in 
addition  we  have  Fennings  Taylor.  Munro,  Watson,  O'Sullivan, 
Houston,  Doutre,  Lefroy  and  Clement.  The  writings  of  the  late 
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Sir  John  Bourinot  comprise  a  library  in  themselves  regarding  the 
history,  parliamentary  institutions  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  Canadian  people,  whilst  the  works  of  Henry  J.  Morgan 
will  be  found  to  contain  much  useful  biographical  information. 

Turning  to  the  North- West  and  British  Columbia,  the 
progress  of  these  two  provinces  is  traced  in  numerous  well- 
written  and  descriptive  works,  chief  amongst  which  are  Milton 
and  Cheadle's  'North-West  Passage  by  Land,'  Butler's  'Great 
Lone  Land,'  the  histories  of  Manitoba  by  Gunn  and  Tuttle, 
Principal  Grant's  '  From  Ocean  to  Ocean,'  Begg's  '  History  of 
the  North- West,'  and  Dr.  Bryce's  '  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.'  As  regards  British  Columbia,  Pemberton,  Hazlitt, 
Bancroft,  Mayne,  Begg  and  Gosnell  are  the  leading  authorities 
upon  that  far  western  province.  Enough,  I  think,  has  now  been 
said  to  show  that  the  bibliography  of  Canada  is  most  extensive. 
I  have  only,  as  it  were,  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  but 
should  any  student  desire  further  information,  I  recommend  him 
to  read  the  article  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
of  Canada,  entitled  "  A  Historical  Sketch  of  Canadian  Literature 
and  Journalism." 

IV. 

AFEICA. 

Africa,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  may  be  divided  into  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Ehodesia,  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Eiver 
Colonies,  West  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  British  Central  Africa. 
Regarding  the  Cape  Colony,  the  literary  records  of  chief  im- 
portance are  those  of  Kolben,  Sparrman,  Paterson,  Le  Vaillant, 
van  Renen,  Thunberg,  Baines,  Percival,  Lichtenstein,  Latrobe, 
Burchell,  Gordon  Gumming,  Pringle  and  Harris.  The  excellent 
book  on  '  The  Game  and  Wild  Animals  of  South  Africa,'  by 
Harris,  was  preceded  by  a  similar  volume,  now  very  scarce  and 
little  known,  called  '  African  Scenery  and  Animals,'  consisting  of 
a  collection  of  coloured  drawings  by  Samuel  Daniell,  published  in 
1804-5,  supplemented  sixteen  years  later  by  a  second  work  entitled 
'  Sketches  representing  the  Native  Tribes,  Animals,  and  Scenery  of 
South  Africa.  The  records  of  the  Aboriginal  Tribes,  by  Donald 
Moodie,  published  in  1841,  is  another  very  rare  work,  and  contains 
an  English  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  records  relating 
to  the  Cape  from  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  down  to  1834. 
Among  more  recent  works  are  those  of  MacKenzie,  John  Noble 
(whose  admirable  handbooks  convey  so  graphic  a  description  of 
the  Colony),  Markham,  Wilmot,  Greswell,  Leibbrandt,  Owen 
Thomas  and  Dr.  George  M.  Theal.  In  addition  to  publishing  a 
whole  series  of  volumes  on  South  Africa  generally,  Dr.  Theal  has 
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edited  the  'Becords  of  the  Cape  Colony,"  of  which  twenty-four 
volumes  have  already  been  issued. 

Several  interesting  works  have  been  written  about  Natal,  of 
which  the  '  Annals  of  Natal/  by  John  Bird,  the  historical  writings 
of  Mann,  Eussell  and  Ingram  and  Sir  John  Bobinson's  '  Lifetime 
in  South  Africa,'  are  possibly  the  most  useful.  Khodesia  has  also 
attracted  many  writers,  including  Theodore  Bent  and  E.  N.  Hall, 
the  archaeological  explorers,  and  F.  C.  Selous,  the  mighty  hunter,  all 
of  whom,  in  their  own  particular  spheres,  have  helped  considerably 
to  make  known  the  varied  features  of  the  territory  controlled  by 
the  British  South  Africa  Company.  To  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  very  briefly,  as  the  Cape 
literature  invariably  deals  with  these  new  Colonies.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  section  of  my  subject  it  may  perhaps  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Institute  catalogue  contains  the  titles  of  over  one 
thousand  volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  English,  French,  and 
German  languages  dealing  with  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa. 

Numerous  valuable  works  have  given  us  information  con- 
cerning the  gold-mining  industry,  including  Hatch  and  Chalmers 
'  Gold  Mines  of  the  Band,'  Denny's  geological  works,  and  the  full 
and  comprehensive  reports  on  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields  by 
Truscott  and  Goldmann.  An  important  bibliography  of  books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  and  magazine  articles  relating  to  South  Africa, 
with  special  reference  to  geography  from  the  time  of  Vasco  Da 
Gama  to  the  formation  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in 
1888,  has  been  compiled  by  H.  C.  Schunke  Hollway,  and  is 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  South  African  Philosophical 
Society.  Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  a  '  Bibliography 
of  South  African  Geology,'  by  H.  P.  Saunders,  issued  by  the 
Geological  Commission  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Both  com- 
pilations are  invaluable  as  works  of  reference. 

Of  books  upon  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  which  includes  the 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos,  and  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria,  the  Institute  library  contains  the  most  com- 
plete collection  including  works  on  exploration,  sport,  ethnology, 
missions,  commerce,  and  the  slave  trade,  not  the  least  informative 
being  the  fascinating  volumes  by  Mary  Kingsley.  As  to  East 
Africa  the  works  of  Sir  Bichard  Burton,  Captain  Speke,  Dr.  Junker, 
Dr.  Krapf,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  Charles  New,  Joseph  Thomson, 
Donaldson  Smith,  J.  E.  S.  Moore  and  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  chief  examples  of  a  rapidly  growing  literature, 
whilst  for  information  about  British  Central  Africa  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  Joseph  Thomson,  F.  S.  Arnot,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  and  Scott-Elliot  should  be  consulted. 

Lying  off  the  coast  of  Africa  are,  on  the  one  side,  Mauritius 
and  the  Seychelles;  on  the  other,  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and 
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Tristan  d'Acunha,  the  last  island  being  visited  by  a  British  war- 
ship twice  a  year.  An  excellent  idea  of  Mauritius  in  its  earlier 
days  is  obtained  from  perusing  Grant's  '  History  of  Mauritius,' 
Bradshaw's  '  Views  of  the  Island,'  Milbert's  '  Voyage  to  the  Isle 
of  France,'  and  Montgomery  Martin's  and  Pridham's  histories. 
For  a  later  period  Flemyng's  '  Mauritius,'  Boyle's  '  Sketches,' 
Nicholas  Pike's  '  Sub-Tropical  Rambles,'  and  D'Unienville's 
'  Statistique  de  1'Ile  Maurice,'  give  a  considerable  amount  of 
useful  information.  The  neighbouring  group  of  islands— the 
Seychelles — are  ably  dealt  with  by  H.  W.  Estridge  in  his  '  Six 
Years  in  Seychelles,'  and  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Barkly  in  a  graphic 
story  of  the  islands,  entitled  'Five  Years  in  the  Seychelles.'  The 
greater  part  of  the  literature  connected  with  St.  Helena  relates  to 
the  captivity  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  good  historical  informa- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  works  of  Brooke,  Melliss,  Barnes, 
and,  more  recently,  of  E.  L.  Jackson.  Mrs.  Gill's  *  Six  Months 
in  Ascension,'  is  the  standard  book  on  that  Colony,  the  remaining 
references,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
being  embodied  in  works  of  a  general  character. 


V. 

EASTEBN  COLONIES. 

Ceylon  possesses  a  most  fascinating  history,  and  has  a 
local  literature  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  No  other  island, 
it  is  said,  has  attracted  the  same  attention  from  literary  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  is  not  singular 
when  we  remember  the  richness  of  its  past  history,  not  merely 
in  songs  and  legends,  but  in  records,  verified  by  monuments, 
inscriptions,  and  coins.  From  so  vast  a  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection.  But  a  general  idea 
of  the  events  that  go  to  make  up  the  history  of  the  island  is 
obtained  from  Robert  Knox's  veracious  account  of  his  sojourn  as 
a  prisoner  among  the  Kandyan  people  for  twenty  years,  the 
works  of  Ribeyro,  Perceval,  Cordiner,  Davy,  Forbes,  Emerson 
Tennent,  Cave  and  Ferguson,  and  Spence  Hardy's  '  Legends  of 
the  Buddhists.'  More  detailed  information  will  be  found  in  the 
'Bibliography  of  Ceylon,'  compiled  by  D.  W.  Ferguson,  and 
published  in  the  Ceylon  Handbook  for  1885,  a  very  useful  work, 
regarding  the  literary  or  other  cognate  works  of  each  author, 
which  are  set  out  at  length  with  explanatory  notes. 

As  to  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  admirable  Malayan  biblio- 
graphies of  Dr.  W.  B.  Dennys  and  Mr.  C.  Davies  Sherborn, 
issued  by  the  Straits  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  are 
valuable  guide-books.  That  of  Dr.  Dennys  is  divided  into  three 
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sections — European  works,  Malay  works  and  pamphlets,  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles  and  notices,  whilst  Mr.  Sherborn's 
is  far  more  comprehensive  and  is  still  being  issued  in  parts  by  the 
Society  ;  it  includes  all  works  which  have  been  published  dealing 
with  what  is  known  as  Malaya.  The  literature  of  British  North 
Borneo,  Sarawak,  and  Labuan  includes  Beeckman's  '  Voyage  to 
and  from  the  Island  in  1718,'  Moore's  '  Notices  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago'  (a  collection  of  papers  relating  to  Borneo),  Keppel's 
'  Expedition  of  the  Dido,'  Bajah  Brooke's  '  Ten  Years  in  Sarawak,' 
Burbidge's  '  Garden  of  the  Sun,'  Hatton's  '  Borneo,'  W.  B. 
Fryer's  various  publications,  Poswitz's  '  Borneo,'  Whitehead's 
'  Exploration  of  Kina  Balu,'  and  Ling  Roth's  '  Natives  of 
Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo.'  For  matter  about  Hong- 
Kong  and  China  in  their  relation  to  British  commerce,  the  most 
complete  record  is  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 


VI. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  literature  of  the  West  Indies  is  both  interesting  and  volu- 
minous, and  includes  many  rare  and  curious  works,  whilst  the 
countless  books  describing  the  exploits  of  the  discoverers  of  the 
New  World  would  require  a  volume  for  a  mere  summary.  Most 
of  the  earlier  voyages,  such  as  those  of  Columbus,  Champlain, 
Hawkins,  and  Drake  are  included  in  the  collections  of  Hakluyt 
and  Churchill.  There  is  also  the  '  Historic  of  the  West  Indies, 
contayning  the  Acts  and  Adventures  of  the  Spaniards,'  written 
by  Peter  Martyr,  and  the  treatise  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
respecting  a  passage  by  the  North- West  to  Cathay  and  the 
East  Indies,  which  created  so  much  interest  at  the  time  of 
publication. 

The  visits  of  Raleigh  to  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  are 
familiar  to  every  student  of  Elizabethan  adventure  and,  indeed, 
to  everyone  taking  an  interest  in  a  life  full  of  energy  in  its 
prime,  and  of  dignity  and  pathos  at  its  close.  Among  other 
historical  works  are  Ligon's  '  History  of  Barbados,'  published 
in  1657,  embodying  the  opinions  of  the  author  upon  the 
natural  features  and  social  condition  of  that  island,  and  his 
experiences  as  a  planter  and  sugar-maker.  We  have  also  Hans 
Sloane's  '  Account  of  Jamaica,'  illustrated  by  numerous  copper- 
plate engravings  explaining  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the  island  ; 
the  two  editions  of  Blome's  '  Description  of  Jamaica,'  Davies' 
'  History  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,'  Burke's  '  European  Settlements 
in  America,'  Jeffery's  '  Description  of  the  Islands  subject  to  the 
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Crown  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,'  Wynne's  '  General  History 
of  the  British  Empire  in  America,'  and  the  Abb6  Raynal's  works. 
For  the  later  history  of  the  West  Indies  the  catalogue  of 
the  Institute  library  should  be  consulted ;  the  collection  fills 
seventy-eight  pages  of  print,  and  includes  every  book  of  any 
importance  upon  these  islands.  Eeference  should  also  be  made 
to  the  very  complete  bibliography  of  Jamaica,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Frank  Cundall,  Librarian  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica, 
reciting  the  titles  of  all  works  written  upon  that  island  Colony. 

The  Falkland  Islands  and  the  Mediterranean  possessions 
complete  the  survey  of  the  Empire.  Regarding  the  Falklands 
the  works  of  Pernety,  Penrose  and  Schulz,  give  full  information 
concerning  those  far-away  islands.  A  considerable  number  of 
historical  works  deal  with  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  histories  of  Malta  by  Vertot,  Charles  Wilkinson, 
Boisgelin,  Tallack,  Seddall,  Zammit,  and  Bedford,  the  valuable 
illustrated  works  on  the  '  Phoenician  and  Roman  Antiquities,'  by 
Dr.  Curuana,  and  the  historical  works  on  Gibraltar  of  Heriot, 
Hort,  Drinkwater,  Sayer,  and  Gilbard.  '  The  Bibliography  of 
Cyprus,'  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Cobham,  supplies  us  with  much  interesting 
matter  about  that  island. 


VII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Most  valuable  are  the  many  books  on  the  botany  and  flora 
of  the  various  Colonies,  but  I  have  not  space  to  mention  them 
all  in  detail  seeing  that  the  collection  in  the  possession  of  the 
Institute  takes  up  thirty-seven  pages  of  the  catalogue.  Among 
the  leading  writers  on  this  branch  of  science  in  Australia  should 
be  named  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  Robert  Sweet,  Baron  von  Mueller, 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  whose  work  upon  the  botany  of  the  Antarctic 
voyage  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror  takes  in  the  flora  of  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.  Then  again  we  have  Dr.  W.  H.  Harvey's  five 
volumes  on  Australian  seaweeds,  containing  over  three  hundred 
coloured  plates,  and  S.  Hannaford's  '  Wild  Flowers  of  Tasmania.' 
Reference  must  also  be  made  to  Charles  Moore,  J.  H.  Maiden, 
George  Bentham,  who,  with  Baron  von  Mueller,  compiled  the 
'  Flora  Australiensis,'  F.  M.  Bailey,  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  flora  of  Queensland,  and  Richard  Schomburgk,  who, 
before  proceeding  to  South  Australia,  was  engaged  in  botanical 
research  in  British  Guiana.  Of  all  these  eminent  men,  Baron  von 
Mueller  stands  out  as  the  greatest  authority  upon  the  botanical 
resources  of  Australasia  generally.  There  are  numerous  books 
on  the  botany  of  New  Zealand  by  Hooker,  Buchanan,  Kirk  and 
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Cheeseman.  As  regards  Fiji  the  '  Flora  Vitiensis '  of  Dr.  Seemann 
is  a  standard  work,  and  Baron  von  Mueller  has  given  us  an 
account  of  the  plants  of  British  New  Guinea. 

The  flora  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  ably  dealt  with  by 
John  Gibson,  Professor  Macoun,  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  A.  T.  Drum- 
mond,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Traill,  whose  studies  of  plant  life  form  an 
attractive  work  regarding  the  forests  and  flowers  of  the  country, 
and  by  many  other  writers,  who  tell  of  the  enormous  forest  wealth 
of  Canada  and  its  distribution.  In  the  matter  of  Africa  we  have 
the  '  Niger  Flora '  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  '  Illustrations  of  South 
African  Flora,'  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Harvey,  the  '  Flora  Capensis '  issued 
by  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  several 
volumes  of  Oliver  and  Thiselton  Dyer  on  the  Flora  of  Tropical 
Africa.  The  West  Indies  are  also  rich  in  botanical  resources; 
these  are  ably  set  forth  by  Aublet,  Tussac,  Barham,  Lunan,  Hans 
Sloane,  Macfadyen,  Maycock,  Grisebach,  and  Hemsley,  and  more 
recently  by  William  Fawcett,  Sir  Daniel  Morris  and  J.  H.  Hart ; 
whilst  the  Eastern  Colonies  of  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  Hong  Kong  have  been  dealt  with  by  Burman,  George 
Bentham,  Trimen,  Hooker,  and  H.  N.  Ridley. 

In  the  matter  of  poetry,  the  Colonies,  more  especially  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  have  deserved,  though  they  have 
not  always  received,  a  high  place.  Charles  Heavysege,  Sangster, 
Kirby,  Alexander  McLachlan  and  John  Reade  were  prominent 
amongst  the  earlier  poets  of  English-speaking  Canada,  and  Louis 
Frechette,  who  has  conferred  much  honour  upon  Canadian  litera- 
ture, was  recently  described  by  Professor  Leigh  Gregor  of  McGill 
University  as  the  acknowledged  chief  of  French-Canadian  littera- 
teurs. The  English-speaking  poets  of  recent  times  may  be 
said  to  be  Cameron,  Lampman,  Campbell  and  Roberts  as 
representing  Canada;  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  Kendall,  Harpur, 
Domett,  Brunton  Stephens,  Flanagan,  A.  B.  Paterson  and  Henry 
Lawson  representing  Australasia,  and  Moodie  and  Pringle,  the 
father  of  South  African  verse,  representing  South  Africa. 

In  dealing  briefly  with  writers  of  Colonial  fiction,  it  is 
difficult  to  reduce  a  selection  to  fairly  reasonable  limits.  As 
regards  Australia  no  record  would  be  complete  without  mention 
being  made  of  Marcus  Clarke's  'For  the  Term  of  his  Natural 
Life,'  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  last  century,  and 
Henry  Kingsley's  '  Recollections  of  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,'  which 
deals  with  the  earlier  phases  of  Australian  life  and  character. 
More  recent  authors  are  Miss  C.  H.  Spence,  the  writer  of  '  Clara 
Morison,'  T.  A.  Browne  (better  known  as  Rolf  Boldrewood), 
whose  works,  recording  the  lives  of  bushrangers  and  squatters, 
have  gained  a  world-wide  notoriety ;  Mary  Gaunt,  Guy  Boothby, 
whose  recent  death  is  so  deeply  deplored,  Ada  Cambridge,  Louis 
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Becke,  Henry  Lawson,  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  W.  Sylvester 
Walker  ("Coo-ee")  and  Tasma  (Madame  Couvreur).  Canada 
has  also  produced  many  writers  of  fiction,  although  possibly 
romance  has  not  as  yet  occupied  the  place  in  Canadian  literature 
which  it  should  have  done.  The  French  Canadians  were  the 
first  to  contribute  to  the  evolution  of  a  romantic  literature,  as  the 
works  of  Talon-Lesperance,  and  G^rin-Lajoie  testify.  These 
were  followed  by  William  Kirby's  '  Le  Chien  d'Or,'  a  story  of  the 
early  stirring  life  of  French  Canada.  Among  other  writers  are 
Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  Edmund  E.  Sheppard,  Charles  G.  D. 
Eoberts,  the  author  of  '  The  Forge  in  the  Forest,'  William 
McLennan,  Ealph  Connor  (Rev.  Charles  Gordon),  J.  Macdonald 
Oxley,  W.  D.  Lighthall,  Mrs.  Frances  Harrison,  Agnes  M.  Machar 
("  Fidelis  "),  and  Gilbert  Parker,  whose  historical  novels  are  well- 
known  in  all  English-speaking  countries.  South  Africa,  so  far 
as  fiction  is  concerned,  is  represented  by  Olive  Schreiner,  who 
attained  well-deserved  fame  with  '  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm,' 
Bertram  Mitford,  Ernest  Glanville,  and  William  Charles  Scully. 
As  regards  the  Eastern  Colonies  the  stories  of  life  in  the  Malay 
Peninsula  by  Hugh  Clifford  deserve  special  mention,  as  do  those 
of  James  Rod  way,  which  are  representative  of  the  West  Indies. 

There  remains  but  one  other  branch  of  Colonial  literature, 
namely,  that  which  deals  in  a  general  way  with  the  history  of 
Colonial  development,  including  the  resources  of  the  Colonies, 
their  government,  trade  and  development,  and  embracing  ques- 
tions like  emigration,  imperial  federation  and  defence.  The  list 
of  writers  under  this  heading  is  a  very  long  one  and  includes 
some  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  the  history  of  the  Empire, 
extending  over  a  period  of  some  three  hundred  years.  The  most 
complete  collection  of  works  upon  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
the  Institute  Library,  and  in  the  bibliography  relating  to  the 
theory  of  colonisation,  government  of  dependencies,  protectorates 
and  related  topics  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  Division  of  Bibliography  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  issued  as  an  appendix  to  a  work 
entitled  '  Colonial  Administration,'  by  O.  P.  Austin,  and  subse- 
quently as  a  separate  publication. 

JAMES  R.  BOOSE. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

THE  expansion  of  business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
satisfactorily  maintained  during  the  past  month,  for  the  greater 
part  of  which  prices  have  been  steadily  improving.  The  success 
with  which  several  new  loans  have  been  issued  at  attractive 
prices  has  been  an  outstanding  feature,  the  public,  where  allot- 
ment has  been  obtained,  being  able  to  pick  up  investments  by 
this  means  on  much  cheaper  terms  than  those  obtainable  in  the 
Stock  Exchange.  As  for  existing  securities,  the  popular  taste 
has  been  for  Canadian  and  Egyptian  and  Soudanese  enterprise. 
In  spite  of  the  satisfactory  position  of  the  Band  mining  industry, 
the  largely  increased  volume  of  money  available  for  investment 
and  speculation  has  turned  from  the  South  African  market  to 
undeveloped  fields  offering  alluring  prospects  without  the  taint  of 
past  disappointments.  The  Russian  crisis  at  home  and  in  the 
Far  East  tends,  too,  to  keep  the  public  away  from  shares  in  which 
the  Continent  has  a  considerable  interest.  From  one  point  of 
view,  this  diversion  of  new  capital  for  development  and  speculation 
to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  is  not  unwelcome.  But  even  the 
South  African  market  seems  to  be  showing  signs  of  revival,  and 
with  its  returning  prosperity  the  Transvaal  gold  industry  will 
provide  for  itself  much  of  the  capital  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  colonies  and  the  dividend  declarations  are  bound 
in  time  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
mines  as  profit-earning  concerns. 

Indian  Government  securities  and  the  stocks  of  all  the  principal 
railways  have  participated  in  the  general  advance,  but  still  offer 
attractive  yields  in  many  cases.  The  Indian  Government  is  about 
to  borrow  a  total  of  four  crores  of  rupees  for  railway  and  irrigation 
expenses  during  the  current  year,  indicating  a  continuance  of  its 
policy  of  rapid  development. 

The  National  Bank  of  India  is  adopting  a  policy  which  gives 
a  handsome  return  to  its  existing  shareholders.  For  the  past 
year  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  is  paid  against  12  per  cent,  for 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3}  %  Stock  (t)      ... 

62,849,476 

1931 

107f 

3A 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „      tt)      ... 

52,635,384 

1948 

99* 

3 

„ 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (£) 

11,892,207 

1926 

Nj 

^iil 

it 

3}  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 

Rx.  5,538,720 

.  . 

66 

3J* 

Various  dates. 

3}%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  10,  595,  170 

,  . 

66| 

3J* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,014,770 

1916 

58 

»A* 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Rupee  taken  at  it.  4<I. 


INDIAN   RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


Titl«. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3$  %  +  |th  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L.            .... 

£ 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
400  000 

3 
6 
5 
4 

100 
100 
5 
100 

94 
154 
5 
96 

BA 
SA 

5 
4* 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2}  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3$  %  +  \ 
net  earnings  ) 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

m 

4 
5 

100 
100 
100 

100 

104 
150 
109 

136 

ate  -jo 

OHVtTrOCIaO  C'M 
CO  TM  CO  CO 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  jH 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,436,000 

5f 

100 

133 

*A 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  fa  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Hid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      
Do.  do.  4*  %  (t)      .     .     .     .     .     .     . 

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500  000 

? 

4 

3| 
4 
5 
4{ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

144 
136 
95 
122 
109 
104    4 
127 
1171 
lll| 

pttP-COCOCOCOCOCOCO 

°*0|JlMH'«i**'Q*''HJ«" 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  y  red.  mort.  debs.     .... 

2,000,000 
1,112  900 

H 

5 
31 

100 
100 

125 
93 

4. 
3f 

Rohilkund  and  Eumaon,  Limited.     . 

200,000 
379,580 

3 

4 

100 
100 

158| 
98 

fiA 

4JL 

South  Indian  4£  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  
Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1  195  600 

H 

P 

4 

100 
100 
100 
100 

134J 
113* 
104 
109£ 

3A 

tf 

3! 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

41 

3 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
JOO 

114 
94} 
102 
112 

4 
3S 

4$ 

4JL 

BANKS. 

Chartered   Bank   of  India,  Australia,) 
and  China    .                 ...../ 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

10 

20 

49^ 

4 

40,000 

12 

12* 

31 

413 

*T8 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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1903,  but  8000  bonus  shares  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  new  share  for  every  five  old.  At  the  present  market 
quotation  of  the  shares  this  is  equivalent  to  an  extra  dividend  of 
about  50  per  cent.,  making  60  per  cent,  in  all  for  the  year. 

The  boom  in  Canadian  investments,  especially  in  the  shares  of 
the  land-owning  companies,  has  continued  during  the  past  month, 
Hudson's  Bay  shares  with  a  further  rise  of  no  less  than  30  per 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-"n  Guaran- 
colonial/l    teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

103$ 
106* 

2H 

2H 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913            106J 

8& 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „     Regd.  Stock 

2,549,100\ 
5,450,900) 

1903-at  {  j«t 

*> 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,133,821\ 
4,309,315/ 

»»  {S3 

aS) 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,617,000 

1909-34*  !     103i 

2T88 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
8  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,509,800 
10,138,021 

1910-35* 
1938 

104 
100 

3^ 
3 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2*%     „             „     (0 

2,000,000 

1947 

88 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oot. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

88 

8A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

846,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

104 
112 

1* 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

If 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

89 

tt 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

639,400 

1906 

102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,890,949 

1937 

89 

8A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934       ,     103 
permanent;      85 

3H 

8i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

106 

8| 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 
drawings 

102 
95 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20*  i     109 

4* 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
389,795 

1922-28*       104 
1913           101 

N 

Sit 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,109,844 

1929             95 

HI 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931       I     102           3|" 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932           101           3fg 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Deba.  .           138,000 

1914           108 

8J         30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$84,500,000 

6 

$100 

152J 

Hi 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£6,678,082 

4 

100 

107 

3« 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

no* 

3H 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305 

A 

100 

109i 

38 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

21* 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

M 

112* 

«A 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

it 

102| 

*« 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

it 

49* 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£5,969,794 

4 

ii 

100 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

133 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

108* 

SH 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

249 

4 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

69 

*A 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$3,000,000 

7 

$50 

16* 

4& 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

62a.  per  sh. 

1 

45* 

ef 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

35s.  per  sh. 

10* 

73 

23 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

5 

& 

1 

Do.  new    . 

25,000 

7 

3 

2J 

7A 

British  Columbia  Electrio\Def  . 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

105* 

'16 

6« 

Railway  ....       /Pref 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

101* 

4| 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3*  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

94 

3f 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

84 

3| 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

104 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4°/ 

*  /O                 II                           II 

502,476 

1935 

112 

3& 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

110 

w 

"  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

cent,  during  the  month  being  one  of  the  features  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  At  their  present  enhanced  prices  many  of  the 
securities  yield  very  poor  returns  in  dividend,  but  it  is  of  course 
the  prospect  of  future  results  that  justifies  the  advance.  Vast 
tracts  of  country  are  waiting  to  be  opened  up  by  the  railways  and 
immigrants  are  apparently  not  lacking — how  great  are  the  attrac- 
tions offered  by  the  Dominion  can  be  seen  in  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigrants  across  her  border. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  bond  issue  was  eagerly  absorbed  by  the 
public  and  they  will  doubtless  soon  be  given  many  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
another  issue,  through  the  Eothschilds,  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
bonds,  guaranteed  this  time  by  the  Canadian  Government,  is 
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impending.  While  the  Pacific  main  line  is  being  constructed, 
branches  cannot  be  neglected,  for  it  is  obviously  by  the  provision 
of  these  that  the  most  economical  extension  of  cultivated  land  is 
accomplished.  All  the  free  lands  within  some  twenty  miles  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  system  have  been  absorbed  and  it  is  necessary 
for  settlers  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  present  railway  facilities  if 
they  desire  free  grants. 

The  traffic  returns  of  the  existing  railways  continue  to  show 
satisfactory  increases.  The  last  monthly  statement  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  shows  a  net  increase  of  only  $65,000,  owing  to  a 
continued  liberal  expenditure  out  of  revenue.  The  Grand  Trunk, 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  remarkable  economy  in  working 
expenses,  an  extra  gross  traffic  of  £52,200  being  obtained  for 
an  increase  of  only  £5800  in  expenses.  The  statements  must 
soon,  however,  begin  to  wear  a  different  complexion,  for,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  the  drastic  cutting  down  of  expenses 
after  last  year's  severe  winter  must  be  compensated  sooner  or 
later  at  the  expense  of  net  receipts. 

The  record  of  the  British  Bank  of  North  America  for  the  past 
half  year  shows  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  profit.  The  6  per 
cent,  dividend  is  maintained,  and  £20,000  is  put  to  reserve  against 
only  £10,000  last  year,  and  £10,000  is  applied  in  writing  down 
premises  account  against  £9000  in  writing  down  securities  a 
year  ago.  These  large  appropriations  out  of  profits  are  a  note- 
worthy feature,  for  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  dividend  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  bank  is  rather  over-capitalised  at  a  million 
sterling. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  been  in  good  demand, 
and  quotations,  though  not  materially  higher,  have  been  well 
maintained.  Comparatively  little  interest  is  awakened  here  in 
the  results  of  the  Conference  of  Federal  and  State  Premiers  at 
Hobart.  Cable  reports  of  the  proceedings  have  been  very  meagre 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  get  fuller  particulars  by  mail ;  but,  as 
regards  the  transfer  of  State  debts  to  the  Commonwealth,  the 
prospect  of  the  suggested  arrangement  being  carried  into  effect 
is  too  remote  to  have  any  influence  on  prices.  It  is  indeed  very 
doubtful  if  the  proposals  will  receive  the  necessary  sanction  of  all 
the  State  Legislatures.  The  Conference  agreement  was  not 
arrived  at  unanimously,  but  by  a  majority  vote  as  the  result  of  a 
compromise  of  individual  opinions,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
its  adoption  will  not  be  strongly  pressed  in  some  of  the  State 
Parliaments.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  time  is  not 
opportune  for  the  carrying  through  of  so  large  a  conversion 
scheme  on  a  basis  that  would  lessen  the  interest  burden  on  the 
total  Australian  debt. 

Though  the  profits  of  Australian  Banks  are  not  now  expanding 
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in  the  same  degree  as  was  the  case  two  or  three  years  ago, 
they  are  at  least  being  steadily  maintained.  The  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  for  the  latter  half  of  1904,  earned 
net  profits  amounting  to  £65,569,  being  a  smaller  increase  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1903  when  the 
figures  were  £64,650.  The  customary  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  absorbs  £50,000,  the  reserve  fund  is 
augmented  by  £15,000,  to  £1,070,000— £70,000,  in  excess  of 
the  paid-up  capital — and  there  remains  £21,389  to  be  carried 
forward.  While  these  satisfactory  results  are  shown  in  the  way 
of  profits,  the  balance-sheet  discloses  a  position  of  great  strength. 
The  coin  and  bullion  cash  at  bankers  and  at  short  call  represent 

AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NBW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
31  %      ii              ii     Y 
3%        „              „     (t 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
991 
881 

31 
31 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885m 
31  %       „         1889  (t) 

4  %         >i               •     • 
3%         „          (t)  .     . 

1     5,428,500 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
!     5.496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-491 

101 
106 
100 
1031 
89 

jj? 

SA 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (< 

31%      „             „    (t 
3%        „              „    (t 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47  f 

102 
107 
991 
881 

CO  CO  CO  CO 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4%      „      .     .     .     . 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 
31%      „              „    M 
3%        „              „    (t) 
3%        „              „    (t) 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916: 

102 
103 
105 
991 

881 
8S| 

31 
3| 
3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
[l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 
31%      „           0  .     . 
3%        „           t    .      . 
3%        „           t)  ,     . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-351 
1915-35: 
1927t 

103 
991 

88J 
88J 

31* 
3| 
3§ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

31  %  Inscbd.  Stock   «) 
*  %         ii            ii      ') 
37.                     .  (<) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-401 

100 

106 

3J7 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8 

»  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier.J 

1  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohofl  .     .     . 
Do.  4£%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

% 
nil 

M 

nil 

4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

B 

96} 
40* 
102 

92* 

nil 

4.i 

ml 
3* 

59 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 

4 
nil 
4 
5 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

40 
46* 
102 

4* 
101 
5 

5 
61 
3$ 
nil 

P1 

Do.  4A,  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

113} 
103 

75 

w 

3* 
5A 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,705 

4 

100 

59* 

644 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company. 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  
Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 
£560,000 
£250,000 

£2* 
12 
nil 
5 
6 

*i 

21J 
20 
1 
10 
100 
100 

66ix 
49 

A 

104 
104 

31* 

3 

5* 

& 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

WhenKe- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

8H 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3} 

Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Conors.  5%  Bds.       .  / 

500,000 

1908-9 

104 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21f 

101 

311 

Melbourne         Trams'! 
Trust  4J%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16f 

104 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700           1919 

102 

4i 

I 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3j| 

}1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000           1919 

101 

311 

I 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

f  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

22-43  per  cent,  of  liabilities  to  the  public  totalling  over  twelve 
and  a  half  millions.  Adding  to  the  cash  items  bills  receivable  in 
London  and  remittances  in  transit,  the  liquid  assets  show  a 
proportion  to  liabilities  of  35  '77  per  cent.,  while,  if  Government 
securities  be  included,  the  proportion  stands  at  44*54  per  cent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  smallness  of  her  population,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  carries  on  a  really  extensive  external 
trade,  and  her  reputation  in  this  respect  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
figures  for  1904.  The  total  oversea  exports  of  Australian  products 
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for  the  year  were  £55,217,173  as  compared  with  £45,578,935  in 
1903,  an  increase  of  £9,638,238.  Imports  on  the  other  hand  fell 
from  £36,244,453  to  £34,628,733,  a  decline  of  £1,615,720.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  higher  value  of  exports  is  due  in  some 
measure  to  higher  prices,  but  allowing  for  this  factor,  there  must 
still  remain  a  satisfactory  advance  to  represent  the  growth  of 
Australian  productiveness.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  while 
the  value  of  Australian  exports  has  steadily  increased  for  many 
years,  the  value  of  the  imports  has  been  subject  to  great  variations 
caused  no  doubt  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  extent  of  public 
borrowings.  From  this  point  of  view  the  present  falling  off,  which 
follows  on  a  continuous  decline  since  1901,  is  not  unsatisfactory. 

The  returns  of  New  Zealand  trade  for  the  last  financial  year 
show  no  signs  of  any  diminution  of  productive  capacity.  In 
exports  there  was  a  decrease  of  £381,891  as  compared  with  the 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable 

5  %  Bonds  ,      .      .      . 
5  %  Consolidated  Bond 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t 
3J%      „            „      (t 
3%        „            „      (t 

3 

266,300 
126,300 
29,160,302 
6,161,167 
6,384,005 

1914 
1908 
1929 
1940 
1945 

107 
1004 
108 
99} 

88z 

4 

*« 

s* 

3* 
3& 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  (x)  Ex  dividend. 

NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND  OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

109 

*! 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

*A 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4  %  Qua.  Stockf     .  / 

£1,000,000 

— 

104 

8tf 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

1    200,000 

1926 

121J 

41 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

104 

3A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

1194 

3 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

*j 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

*& 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£74  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

5 

6 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

BA 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.   . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

HI 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

422,900 

1934 

106 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.'l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

1114 

H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

it 

117 

5& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  44%  Debs.  .      .      . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

*i 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

1 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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previous  year,  but  this  is  a  trifling  difference  easily  accounted  for 
by  a  lessened  Australian  demand  consequent  upon  the  cessation 
of  drought  in  the  Commonwealth.  Imports  for  the  year  show  an 
increase  of  £1,039,692,  which,  if  not  quite  satisfactory  in  conjunc- 
tion with  decreased  exports,  is  without  any  special  significance. 
The  prospects  of  the  export  trade  for  the  current  year  are  regarded 
as  very  promising. 

South  Africa  has  been  well  represented  in  new  issues.  The 
Cape  loan  of  over  two  millions  sterling  in  3£  per  cents,  at  98 
was  this  time  successfully  placed,  although  its  quotation  in  the 
market  shows  that  it  is  not  the  most  popular  of  new  investments. 
But  it  is  the  new  colonies  that  have  been  most  prominent  in  the 
borrowing.  Five  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debentures  of  the 
Klerksdorp-Fourteen  Streams  Eailway  to  the  amount  of  £600,000, 
carrying  the  valuable  guarantee  of  the  De  Beers  Company, 
offered  an  excellent  yield  for  such  a  security.  Then  there  was 
£1,200,000  of  4  per  cent.  Stock  of  the  Band  Water  Board, 
formed  for  the  municipalisation  of  the  Band's  water  supply. 
Another  issue  closely  connected  with  the  Transvaal  was  that 
of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Development  Corporation,  which  offered 
£180,000  6  per  cent.  Debentures,  guaranteed  by  Henderson's 
Transvaal  Estates.  All  these  have  met  with  a  remarkable 
response  from  the  public ;  but  75  per  cent,  of  a  Johannesburg 
loan  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  underwriters. 

The  Transvaal  gold  output  for  the  short  month  of  February 
showed  a  decrease  of  only  5447  ounces  on  the  month,  which 
means  that  the  average  daily  production  was  considerably  greater 
than  in  January.  There  seems  every  prospect  of  the  return  for 
March  eclipsing  all  previous  records.  The  following  table  gives 
the  monthly  output  for  the  past  three  years,  and  for  the  year  in 
which  the  war  commenced,  when  the  industry  was  at  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  : — 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1899. 

oz. 

value. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

value. 

January   . 

369,258 

£1,568,508 

288,824 

199,279 

70,340 

£1,534,583 

February 

363,811 

1,545,371 

289,502 

196,513         81,405 

1,512,860 

March 

308,242 

217,465 

104,127 

1,654,258 

April  . 

305,946 

227,871 

119,588 

1,639,340 

May 

314,480 

234,125 

138,602 

1,658,268 

June  . 

308,219 

238.320 

142,780 

1,665,715 

July    . 

307,840     251,643 

149,179 

1,711,447 

August 

312,277 

271,918 

162,750 

1,720,907 

September 

312,286 

276,197 

170,802 

1,657,205 

October    . 

325,625 

284,544 

181,439 

I 

November 

336,167 

279,813 

187,375 

}fl,028,057 

December 

362,264 

286,061 

196,023 

1 

Total  *  . 

733,069 

£3,113,879 

3,779,621 

2,963,749  'l,  704,  410 

£15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 

deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4£%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886 
3i%1886       „        (ft. 
3>01886         „        (t). 

£ 

865,300 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
11,124,780 
7,548,086 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49J 
1933nl3t 

104 

107 

98J 
89 

34S 
3* 
ft 

H 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  . 

3f    /£                 II                             •           • 

3% 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
193y 
1929-49f 

107x 
108 
100 
90 

3^ 

"18 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53* 

101J 

W 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(a-)  Ex  dividend. 

The  Kaffir  labour  return  furnished  a  fresh  recruiting  record, 
no  less  than  14,627  natives  being  distributed  to  the  mines  during 
February.  The  total  labour  supply  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
including  Chinese,  was  120,541  hands,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  containing  the  figures  of  the  returns  since  they 
were  first  issued  : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .   1903* 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

April      .      „ 

7,278 

4,216 

3,062 

59,280 

— 

May 

7,881 

4,659 

3,222 

62,502 

— 

June      .       , 

7,009 

5,057 

1,952 

64,454 

— 

July       .       , 

6,792 

4,584 

2,208 

66,662 

— 

August  .       , 

6,649 

5,083 

1,566 

68,228 

— 

September   , 

6,321 

6,083 

238 

68,466 

— 

October  .       , 

7,208 

6,716 

492 

68,958 

— 

November    , 

6,207 

5,854 

353 

69,311 

— 

December    , 

5,410 

5,880 

470f 

68,841 

— 

January   1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74t 

68,707 

— 

February    „ 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

69,996 

— 

March   .      , 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April      .      . 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May       .      , 

4,844 

6,643 

l,799f 

70,778 

— 

June      .      , 

5,257 

7,178 

l,921f 

68,857 

— 

July       .      , 

4,683 

6,246 

l,563f 

67,294 

1,384 

August  .      , 

6,173 

7,624 

l,446f 

65,348 

4,947 

September  , 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October  .      , 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November  , 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December  , 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February     „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

*  Date  of  first  issue. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

223,000 

1954 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,668,550 

1953 

102 

35 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .      .      . 

850,000 

1951-3 

103 

8« 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

3,000,000 

1933-4 

99* 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949 

lOOi 

&rf 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

1024 

3* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  • 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African  \ 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

97 

4* 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

103 

*±f 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.  . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

92J 

51 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5f 

5A 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

13 

61 

14 

6& 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

» 

10 

18 

8 

*A 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

18 

25 

86} 

3& 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

26 

m 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

25 

1 

2| 

9* 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

4,999,038 

nil 

1 

l«f 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104 

If 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

10 

5 

H 

sj! 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

16$ 

m 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

4 

6| 

The  Bank  of  Africa,  in  spite  of  a  diminution  in  profits  due  to 
the  depression  in  all  the  South  African  colonies,  is  able  to 
maintain  its  13  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  past  half  year.  This 
time  last  year  considerabble  sums  had  to  be  appropriated  in 
writing  down  Consols  and  other  investments. 

Eeports  of  diamond  discoveries  in  the  Gwelo  district  and  the 
successful  sale  of  the  first  consignment  of  wool  have  failed  to 
awaken  interest  in  Bhodesian  securities,  and  the  Mashonaland 
Kailway  issue  of  2£  millions  sterling  of  5  per  cent,  debentures, 
guaranteed  by  the  Chartered  Company,  was  little  more  than  half 
subscribed  by  the  public.  The  money  raised  by  the  issue  will 
carry  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  into  the  heart  of  almost  un- 
explored Northern  Ehodesia,  250  miles  north  of  Kalomo,  and  will 
thus  link  up  railway  communication  with  the  Ehodesia  Broken 
Hill  Mine. 
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The  output  of  gold  from  Ehodesia  during  February  shows  a 
satisfactory  increase  over  January  in  average  daily  production, 
and  an  increase  of  no  less  than  60  per  cent,  over  the  return  for 
February  last  year.  The  following  table  enables  comparison  with 
the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : — 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April                        _ 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May                 '   ""*, 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December         ,' 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total  .     . 

62,662 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

85,313 

Lagos  has  now  taken  its  place  among  borrowing  Crown 
Colonies.  Its  first  effort,  however,  has  met  with  a  very  meagre 
response  from  the  public,  the  3£  per  cent,  loan  of  two  millions 
sterling  at  97  presenting  little  attraction  when  excellent  4  per 
cent,  investments,  new  and  old,  were  in  the  field. 

The  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  has 
presented  another  excellent  report.  The  increase  in  profits,  for 
which  successful  Far  Eastern  loan  flotations  are  doubtless  to  a 
considerable  extent  responsible,  enables  the  directors  to  transfer  a 
million  dollars  to  the  silver  reserve,  to  write  $200,000  off  bank 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 

Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

99 

8i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45t 

88 

3T% 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3T7B 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

95* 

3J 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3}%  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

lOOx 

3J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

109 

9 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8J%ina.(i)      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

99} 

3} 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

99} 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

110 

3^ 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

512,295 

1929-54f 

99 

N 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

3tt 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

90 

3A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Bhang-  1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £4 

77 

&& 

Feb.—  Aug. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
00  Ex  dividend. 

u  2 
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premises  account,  and  yet  to  declare  a  dividend  and  bonus 
amounting  to  £2  10.9.  per  share  against  £2  a  year  ago.  Even 
then  no  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars  remains  to  be 
carried  forward. 

Apart  from  the  revival  of  speculation  in  Egyptian  mines,  the 
country's  agricultural  possibilities  are  being  actively  exploited. 
Following  on  the  flotation  of  a  company  to  finance  industrial 
undertakings  referred  to  last  month,  the  Egyptian  Estates, 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
,,        Unified  Debt  

£7,982,100 
£55  971,960 

3 

4 

100 
100 

100 
106* 

3 

3i 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

6 

10 

27 

2fl 

Bank  of  Egypt     

30  000 

16 

12* 

37 

5| 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

Limited,  a  company  formed  to  develop  agricultural  and  building 
land,  has  successfully  placed  a  quarter  of  a  million  one-pound 
shares  at  par.  An  instance  of  the  enterprise  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Egypt,  whose  shares  have  been  attracting  so  much 
attention,  has  been  furnished  recently  in  its  acquisition  of  a 
charter  from  the  Emperor  Menelik  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  bank  of  Abyssinia.  Although  other  Powers  are  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  arrangement,  the  actual  grant  of  the  charter  to  such 
an  essentially  British  institution  is  an  event  of  some  political 
importance. 

TEUSTEE. 

March  21st,  1905. 


v^ 
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REV  EW 


"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home/' — Byron. 
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GERMANY   AND  MOROCCO 

THE  COMMONSENSE    VIEW 

BY  EDWARD  DICEY,  C.B. 

THEBE  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  This  is  a  truism 
which  everybody  admits  in  theory,  but  which  is  more  often  than 
not  disregarded  in  practice.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
whether  it  is  our  insular  position  or  our  independence  of  character, 
the  British  public  seems  to  me  to  possess  an  exceptional  inability 
to  see  more  than  one  side  of  any  question  affecting  foreign 
countries.  To  name  only  a  few  of  the  international  controversies 
which  have  occurred  during  my  lifetime  :  the  civil  war  between 
the  Federal  and  Confederate  States,  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1864,  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  Austrian  rule,  the  invasion  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Franco-German  war,  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities,  were  all  issues  on  which  English  opinion,  as  represented 
by  the  press,  was  of  a  very  one-sided  character.  I  am  not  saying 
that  this  opinion  was  always  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  in  the  main  it  was  correct.  All  I  can  contend  is  that  that 
opinion  would  have  carried  more  weight  and  exposed  us  to  less 
justifiable  criticism  if  our  people  had  been  able  to  realise  that 
there  was  something  to  be  said  on  the  side  which  did  not  enlist 
on  its  behalf  the  sympathy  of  the  British  public. 

At  the  time  of  the  Hull  outrage,  when  public  opinion  in  this 
country  was  calling  out  for  the  prompt  and  condign  punishment 
of  the  Russian  men  of  war  who  had  fired  upon  inoffensive  British 
fishing  boats  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  the  editor  of  THE  EMPIEE 
REVIEW  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  publish  an  article 
pointing  out  that  if  Admiral  Eodjestvensky  and  his  brother  officers 
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had  ground  to  believe,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  torpedoes  on  their  voyage  through  the 
North  Sea,  and  if  they  persisted  in  their  assertion  that  they  saw, 
or  believed  they  saw,  torpedo  boats  amidst  the  British  trawlers, 
they  were  justified  by  the  rules  of  war,  and  by  the  principles  of 
self-defence,  in  firing  upon  their  supposed  assailants,  even  though 
by  so  doing  they  might,  as  the  event  proved,  inflict  serious 
damage  upon  the  fishing  craft  of  a  neutral  and  friendly  power. 
I  contended  also  that  so  long  as  officers  of  the  Russian  squadron 
declared  that  they  saw  torpedo  boats,  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
an  absolute  negative,  and  that  this  being  so,  the  acquittal  of  the 
authors  of  the  Hull  outrage  by  any  court  of  arbitration  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  correctness  of  these  views  was  estab- 
lished by  the  result  of  the  international  commission  which  sat  at 
Paris,  and  I  trust  my  countrymen  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  should  have  come  with  more  credit  out  of 
our  litigation  with  Russia  if  we  had  remembered  beforehand  that 
there  was  a  Russian  as  well  as  a  British  side  to  the  question 
whether  the  Baltic  fleet  was  or  was  not  within  its  strict  legal 
rights  in  the  part  which  they  played  in  the  Hull  outrage. 

I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  enter  my  protest 
against  the  assumption  which  seems  to  be  so  widely  entertained 
by  British  public  opinion  at  this  moment,  that  the  action  of 
Germany  in  respect  of  Morocco  is  so  indefensible  as  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  deliberate  hostility  towards  Great  Britain.  It 
is  no  duty  of  mine  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment as  represented  by  the  Kaiser.  But,  holding  as  I  do,  that 
the  interest  of  England  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
Germany  no  less  than  with  France,  I  deem  it  may  be  well  to  show 
that  Germany  has  a  reasonable  case  for  declining  to  acquiesce  in 
the  solution  of  the  Morocco  question  contemplated  by  France, 
and  that  she  is  not  bound  to  accept  this  solution  as  an  accom- 
plished fact  because  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the  British 
Government. 

The  general  character  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  has 
been  repeatedly  explained  by  official  statements  both  in  England 
and  France.  Its  actual  text  has  not,  however,  been  made  public. 
But  we  have  been  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  it  is  an 
agreement  ad  Jwc  designed  to  remove  a  particular  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  two  contracting  countries,  and  thereby  no  doubt 
to  render  their  relations  towards  one  another  more  friendly  than 
they  had  been  hitherto. 

The  cause  and  origin  of  the  bone  of  contention,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  was  the  attitude  of  France  towards  England  in 
Egypt  from  the  deposition  of  Ismail  Pasha  up  to  the  re-conquest  of 
the  Soudan  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  under  Lord  Kitchener. 
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Acting  on  the  advice  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  M.  de  Freycinet,  the  then 
chief  Minister  .of  the  French  Republic,  declined  to  co-operate 
with  England  in  the  suppression  of  the  Arabi  insurrection,  and 
ordered  the  French  fleet  to  sail  away  from  Alexandria  before  the 
bombardment  commenced.  The  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was 
followed  by  the  re-instatement  of  Tewfik  Pasha  on  the  throne  under 
the  military  occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops.  The  French, 
not  altogether  without  reason,  resented  bitterly  the  loss  of  their 
dominant  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  they  were  unable  to  realise  that  this  loss  was  permanent. 

During  the  whole  of   this  period  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  was  to  thwart  the  reforms  which  England  was  trying 
to  introduce  into  Egypt,  and  to  encourage  any  Egyptian  party  or 
interest  which  was  hostile  to  British  rule.    This  policy  was  carried 
out  with  great  efficiency  by  most  of  the  French  Consuls-General, 
and  by  the  numerous  staff  of  French  officials  who  were  allowed 
by  us  to  retain  their  posts  in  the  various  international  administra- 
tions.    At  every  turn  the  British  authorities  were  confronted  by 
French  opposition,  and  the  fact  that  this  latent  animosity  never 
eventuated  in  an  open  conflict  was  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the 
good  sense,  good  temper,  and  sound  judgment  of  Lord  Cromer. 
It  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the 
French  Government  made  its  last  effort  to  undermine  British 
supremacy  by  the  Marchand  Mission,  which  was  to  have  been 
met    on    their    arrival    upon    the    banks    of    the    White    Nile 
by  an  Abyssinian  army.      After  the  death  of  the  Khalifa  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Condominium  in   the 
Soudan,  France  realised  that  the  game  was  up.     Yet  even  later 
on — though  rather  from  her  traditions  than  from  any  deliberate 
purpose— she  still  allowed  her  officials  in  Egypt  to  throw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  our  virtual  Protectorate. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  enough  that  the 
French  colonial  party  should  have  ceased  to  trouble  themselves 
about  British  ascendency  in  Egypt,  which  was  now  established  on 
too  firm  a  basis  to  be  overthrown  by  a  policy  of  pin-pricks,  and 
should  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  quarters  of  Africa 
which  they  had  far  better  prospects  of  bringing  within  their  own 
sphere  of  influence.  The  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  French 
Algeria  to  the  south  made  the  acquisition  of  Morocco  at  once 
more  easy  and  more  desirable  than  it  had  been  previously.  More- 
over it  was  obvious  that  with  the  growing  disorganisation  of 
Morocco  and  the  consequent  recovery  of  comparative  independence 
by  the  wild  tribes  which  had  till  recently  been  kept  in  subjection 
by  the  stern  rule  of  an  absolute  autocrat,  raids  into  French  territory 
on  the  part  of  the  Moors,  and  military  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
French  soldiery  must  inevitably  increase  in  frequency.  France, 
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owing  to  her  contiguity  and  her  long  experience  of  North  Africa 
warfare,  was  clearly  designated  as  the  Power  best  calculated 
to  restore  law  and  order  in  Morocco,  and  to  develop  the  great 
material  resources  of  a  rich  country  condemned  to  stagnation  by 
the  ignorance  and  incompetence  of  its  native  rulers.  In  as  far  as 
one  can  judge,  the  military  occupation  of  Morocco  and  the 
establishment  of  a  protectorate  under  which  the  country  would 
be  administered  by  French  officials  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan, 
would  present  no  more  serious  difficulties  than  were  encountered 
successfully  in  Tunis.  The  only  formidable  obstacle  to  the  practical 
annexation  of  Morocco  on  the  part  of  France  lay  in  the  possibility 
that  it  might  fail  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe.  Now  England,  by  virtue  of  her  naval  supremacy  and  of 
her  possession  of  Gibraltar,  had  long  exercised  greater  influence 
over  the  Court  and  people  of  Morocco  than  any  other  Continental 
State.  In  this  outlying  corner  of  Africa  the  traditions  of  the  old 
world  diplomacy  had  lingered  longer  than  elsewhere,  and  amongst 
these  traditions  the  one  best  observed  was  that  the  interests  of 
England  were  necessarily  opposed  to  those  of  France. 

Under  what  was  sometimes  not  inaptly  called  the  Drummond- 
Hay  dynasty  at  Tangier,  the  Sultan  could,  as  a  rule,  rely  upon 
the  diplomatic  influence  of  England  being  exerted  to  hinder  any 
project,  concession  or  reform,  which  might  conceivably  forward 
the  interests  of  France  as  opposed  to  those  of  England.  Our 
antagonism  to  France  in  Morocco  was  far  less  pronounced  than 
that  of  France  to  England  in  Egypt.  Still  it  was  sufficiently 
pronounced  to  make  its  removal  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to 
France. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  easily  intelligible  that  the  idea  of 
an  understanding  between  France  and  England — in  virtue  of 
which  France  should  acquiesce  in  our  protectorate  over  Egypt 
in  return  for  England  acquiescing  in  the  protectorate  France  was 
endeavouring  to  establish  over  Morocco — should  have  suggested 
itself  to  any  person  interested  in  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  between  these  two  countries.  To  whom  the  original 
authorship  of  this  idea  should  rightly  be  attributed  is  unknown 
as  yet,  and  very  probably  may  never  be  made  known  to  the 
outside  world.  This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  idea, 
when  suggested,  met  with  the  personal  support  of  his  Majesty, 
King  Edward  VII.  and  of  the  President  of  the  French  Eepublic. 
The  suggestion,  from  whoever  it  may  have  emanated,  was  favour- 
ably received  both  at  Downing  Street  and  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and 
was  welcomed  with  cordial  approval  by  the  French  and  the  British 
public.  Individually,  I  hold  the  arrangement  to  have  been 
advantageous  alike  to  both  the  nations  subject  to  its  conditions ; 
and  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing  I  may  have 
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to  say — as  to  the  glosses  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  treaty 
since  its  conclusion — must  be  taken  as  indicating  niy  dissent  from 
the  opinions  I  have  expressed  before  now  that  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  is  good  for  England,  good  for  France,  good  for  Morocco 
and  good  for  the  world  at  large.  My  criticisms  are  not  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Treaty,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  concluded. 

There  are,  of  course,  cases  when  secret  treaties  have  to  be 
concluded,  which  are  intended  only  to  become  effective  under 
future  contingencies.  In  such  a  case  it  may  be  essential  to  keep 
not  only  the  conditions  but  the  existence  of  the  treaty  a  profound 
secret.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  the  chief 
value  of  the  treaty  to  either  party  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
to  be  made  public  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded.  Nobody,  however, 
outside  the  English  and  French  Foreign  Offices  seems  to  have 
known  that  any  treaty  of  the  kind  was  even  contemplated  by  the 
two  countries.  Its  publication  was,  if  I  may  employ  the  phrase, 
"  a  success  of  surprise."  Surprises,  however,  of  this  sort,  both  in 
private  and  public  life,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  highly  appreciated  by 
the  surprised  as  by  the  surprisers.  Justly  or  unjustly,  Germany 
had  strong  reason  to  surmise  that  the  necessity  for  absolute  secrecy, 
till  the  treaty  was  signed  and  sealed,  was  due  to  the  supposed 
expediency  of  excluding  her,  rather  than  any  other  European 
power,  from  any  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  arrange- 
ment till  it  was  actually  concluded.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  like  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  agreement  in  question  had  been  concluded  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  if  England  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  was  under  consideration  till  it  was  made 
public  as  an  accomplished  fact,  England  would  have  resented  the 
transaction  as  not  being  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  this  country  and  the  contracting 
powers. 

As  soon  as  the  fact  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  had  been 
made  public  our  own  government  communicated  the  provisions  of 
the  compact  to  Germany.  For  some  reason  or  other  which  has 
never  been  clearly  explained  France  did  not  follow  our  example, 
but  left  Germany  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  by — to  employ  a  phrase  familiar  to  newspaper 
readers  — "  the  usual  channels  of  information."  If  the  omission 
to  include  Germany  amidst  the  powers  favoured  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  treaty  was  fortuitous  the  omission  was  unfortu- 
nate. If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  intended  as  a  deliberate 
intimation  that  in  the  opinion  of  France  Germany  had  no  "  voice 
in  the  chapter  "  of  Morocco,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  absence 
of  any  formal  notice  to  Berlin  should  have  been  regarded  as  a 
slight. 
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In  our  own  country  questions  of  State  punctilio  are  taken 
less  seriously  than  they  are  upon  the  Continent ;  and  in  the 
German  Empire,  as  being  the  youngest  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  any  breach  of  international  etiquette  is  calculated 
to  give  an  amount  of  umbrage  which  is  hardly  intelligible  to  the 
British  mind.  No  official  communication  on  the  subject  of  Morocco 
having  been  made,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent — or  at  any 
rate  would  have  been  deemed  abroad  to  be  inconsistent — with 
the  dignity  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  express  any  desire  for 
further  information.  In  consequence,  though  Germany  contented 
herself  with  expressing  her  full  approval  of  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  in  as  far  as  England  and  Egypt  were  concerned,  no 
similar  approval  was  expressed  in  as  far  as  France  and  Morocco 
were  concerned.  It  was  only  when  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  began  to  commence  in  earnest  its  policy  of  "  pacific 
penetration  "  in  Morocco  that  the  Kaiser  intimated  to  France  his 
disapproval  of  any  arrangement  affecting  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Morocco,  and  announced  his  intention  of  visiting 
Tangiers  during  his  impending  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  no  duty  of  mine  to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own  as  to 
how  far  the  specific  policy  adopted  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  objects  he  has  in  view.  All  I  contend  is 
that  there  is  nothing  in  his  attitude  which  interferes  with  British 
interests,  or  is  calculated  to  irritate  British  susceptibilities.  We 
have  given — and  most  rightly  given — a  free  hand  to  France  in 
Morocco  in  return  for  France  giving  us  a  free  hand  in  Egypt. 
Our  having  done  so,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  right  to  com- 
plain if  a  European  power — such  as  Germany — holds,  with  or 
without  due  reason — that  the  granting  of  a  free  hand  to  France  in 
Morocco  is  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  its  own  interests. 
The  statesmen  of  Germany  are  far  too  intelligent  not  to  under- 
stand that  the  establishment  of  orderly  and  settled  government 
in  Morocco  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
trade  between  Morocco  and  Germany,  which  the  Emperor  is  so 
anxious  to  promote.  They  are  aware  also  that  France  by  her 
geographical  position  is  the  power  best  qualified  to  introduce  law 
and  order  into  the  dominion  of  Mohamed  El  Hadi.  But  before 
the  German  Ministry  agree  to  use  the  influence  of  Germany 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  policy  contemplated  by 
France  they  have  a  right  to  ask  how  far  that  policy  will  be  based 
on  the  same  principles  as  those  employed  by  England  in  Egypt, 
or  as  those  employed  by  France  in  Tunis  and  Madagascar. 

England  occupied  Egypt  in  1881  after  she  had  suppressed  the 
Arabi  mutiny.  France  occupied  Tunis  in  1882  after  she  had 
defeated  the  Touaregs  who  had  mutinied  against  the  authority  of 
the  reigning  Bey.  In  Tunis  the  first  act  of  France  was  to 
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declare  her  own  Protectorate,  to  practically  abolish  the  capitula- 
tions, to  place  the  administration  of  a  former  vassal  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  the  hands  of  French  officials  and  to  prohibit 
the  Bey  and  his  ministers  from  holding  any  communication  with 
foreign  powers  except  through  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
France.  The  avowed  policy  of  the  French  regime  in  Tunis  has 
been  to  monopolise  the  trade  of  Tunis  in  the  hands  of  France 
and  to  place  such  restrictions  upon  all  trading  enterprise  and 
undertakings  carried  on  by  foreigners,  whatever  might  be  their 
nationality,  as  to  render  their  trade  unprofitable.  That  aim  has 
been  attained.  Under  a  decent  system  of  government  Tunis  has 
prospered  and  has  been  made  self-supporting,  though  the  revenues 
which  might  have  been  employed  in  developing  her  material 
resources  of  Tunis  have  been  expended  in  building  an  arsenal  at 
Bisertu  which  will  prove  an  important  addition  to  the  naval 
strength  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean. 

In  Egypt,  our  policy  has  been  based  on  a  different,  if  not  an 
antagonistic,  principle.  We  have  declared  no  protectorate.  The 
Khedive,  save  in  respect  of  the  shadowy  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan, 
remains,  as  heretofore,  an  independent  sovereign.  It  may  be 
urged  that  this  independence  is  of  no  serious  value,  so  long  as 
British  troops  are  stationed  in  Egypt,  and  the  native  army  is 
commanded  by  British  officers.  All  appointments,  however,  are 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon 
his  freedom  of  communication  with  all  the  Consuls-General  who 
are  still  accredited  to  the  Khedivial  Court.  The  capitulations 
have  been  left  in  force.  The  law  as  between  natives  is  that  of  the 
Koran  interpreted  by  Mahomedan  judges.  The  law,  in  all  suits 
to  which  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  is  administered  by  the  inter- 
national tribunals,  whose  procedure  and  whose  laws  are  virtually 
those  of  the  Code  Napoleon.  Before  these  tribunals,  Englishmen 
have  till  last  month  been  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  from  the 
fact  that  the  judges  as  a  body  did  not  understand  English,  and 
had  to  be  addressed  in  French  or  Italian  by  the  lawyers  pleading 
before  them.  It  is  only  after  twenty-two  years  of  British 
occupation  that  the  Khedivial  Government  has  issued  a  decree 
declaring  English  to  be  one  of  the  judicial  languages  employable 
at  the  international  tribunals.  The  international  administra- 
tions, such  as  the  Daira  Sanieh,  were  left  after  our  occupation 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  officials  mostly  French. 

No  special  favour  has  been  shown  by  our  British  authorities 
in  Egypt  to  British  subjects  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  or 
anxious  to  obtain  concessions  from  the  Khedivial  Government. 
Indeed,  foreigners  have  been  in  this  respect  placed  at  a  great  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  our  own  countrymen.  No  English  applicant 
for  employment  or  for  concessions  under  the  Khedivial  Government 
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could  expect  to  have  his  application  actively  supported  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  while  any  foreign  applicant  knew  with 
certainty  that  his  application  would  be  supported  by  the  Consul- 
General  of  his  country  at  Cairo.  No  preference  of  any  kind  was 
shown  to  British  shippers  or  British  traders.  A  fair  field  and 
no  favour  has  been  the  motto  of  our  policy  in  Egypt,  and  to 
that  motto  England  has  remained  faithful  not  only  in  name  but 
in  fact. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  me  unreasonable  that  Germany 
should  be  unfavourably  disposed  towards  any  change  in  the 
political  status  of  Morocco  which  would  place  her  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  of  Tunis.  I  have  no  wish  to  accuse  France  of 
any  insincerity  in  her  recent  declarations  that  she  is  in  favour  of 
the  "  open  door."  I  have  little  doubt  her  statesmen  would  declare 
that  in  principle  they  were  partisans  of  the  open  door  in  all  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France.  But  abstract  principle  is  one 
thing ;  its  practical  application  is  another.  Anybody  acquainted 
with  French  colonies  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the 
colonising  instinct,  which  is  so  common  amidst  Englishmen,  is 
almost  unknown  amidst  Frenchmen.  The  one  ambition  of  every 
native  born  son  of  France  who  is  forced  by  an  adverse  fate  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  the  greater  France  beyond  the  seas  is  to  get 
back  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  land  he  loves  so  well.  From  the 
Governor  of  a  French  colony  down  to  the  humblest  waiter  at  a 
French  colonial  cafe  his  sole  desire  is  to  make  enough  money  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  to  enable  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country  and  there  end  his  days.  In  consequence,  very  few 
Frenchmen  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  colony  in 
which  it  is  their  lot  to  be  sojourners  for  a  time.  None  of  them 
regard  it  as  their  home.  If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  contrary  to  French  nature  to  throw  open  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  to  foreign  competition.  Any  profit  extracted  from 
them  should,  in  French  opinion,  be  appropriated  to  her  own 
people.  What  has  happened  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  is  more  likely 
than  not  to  happen  also  in  Morocco.  Somehow  or  other  citizens 
of  other  than  French  nationality,  who  have  settled  there  under 
the  hope  of  making  money,  will  find  themselves  hampered  by 
restrictions,  regulations,  taxes  and  tariffs  ingeniously  devised  so 
as  to  benefit  the  French  trader  to  the  detriment  of  his  foreign 
competitors 

Supposing  France  to  carry  out  the  abstract  principle  of 
the  open  door  in  Morocco  after  the  same  fashion  as  she  has 
employed  in  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  whole  North  African  sea- 
board from  Tripoli  in  the  Mediterranean  to  Cape  Juby  in  the 
Atlantic,  a  distance  of  some  five  hundred  miles,  would  be  practi- 
cally reserved  to  French  trade.  This  area  would  include  the 
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port  of  Mogador,  where  Germany  has  been  recently  negotiating 
with  the  Government  of  Fez  for  a  concession  to  improve  the  old 
harbours  and  to  construct  new  factories.  We  have  therefore  no 
cause  of  complaint  if  Germany  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  agree- 
ment concluded  between  France  and  England,  by  which  the 
future  administration  of  Morocco  is  to  be  handed  over  to  France, 
or  at  any  rate  to  postpone  her  acquiescence  till  the  French 
Government  has  explained  what  is  to  be  the  status  of  the 
Sultan  and  what  security  is  to  be  given  against  vexatious  inter- 
ference with  German  trading  interests.  In  any  case  I  fail  to 
see  that  the  non-acquiescence  of  Germany  in  the  Anglo-French 
agreement  in  as  far  as  Morocco  is  concerned  can  fairly  be 
regarded  as  an  offence  against  England.  If  we  try  to  put 
ourselves  in  Germany's  place,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the 
sort  of  partnership  established  by  the  agreement  in  question  is 
not  one  which  the  German  Emperor,  the  German  ministry  and 
the  German  public  can  be  expected  to  hail  with  satisfaction. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Germany  should  be  expected  to  express 
her  approval  of  an  agreement  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  not 
advance  her  own  interests,  there  is  still  less  reason  why  her 
non-approval  should  be  regarded  as  a  wrong  to  England.  This 
is  all  that  I  contend. 

I  can  therefore  see  no  justification  for  the  outburst  of  vitupera- 
tion with  which  Germany  has  been  assailed  in  our  own  country 
because  she  has  raised  or  attempted  to  raise  objections  to  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  the  policy  by  which  France  proposes  to 
effect  the  re-organisation  of  Morocco.  France,  in  virtue  of  the 
withdrawal  of  her  historic  claims  in  respect  of  Newfoundland  and 
her  more  or  less  sentimental  claims  in  respect  of  Egypt,  has 
agreed  not  to  interfere  with  any  arrangements  we  may  conclude 
with  the  Khedivial  Government.  England,  in  exchange  for  this 
advantage,  has  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  any  arrangement 
France  may  conclude  with  the  Shereefian  Kingdom.  This,  in  as 
far  as  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  limits  the  extent  of  our 
mutual  responsibilities.  The  agreement  was  welcomed  by  us  not 
only  for  the  specific  advantages  it  conferred  upon  us,  but  even 
more  on  account  of  the  effect,  it  was  likely  to  produce  in  estab- 
lishing more  friendly  relations  than  had  existed  for  many 
years  past  between  ourselves  and  our  nearest  neighbours.  It 
was  probably  understood  that  if  any  objection  to  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  should  be  raised  by  other  Powers,  our  moral 
support  would  be  given  to  one  other.  But,  unless  the  compact 
has  been  completely  misunderstood,  it  did  not  bind  either  party 
to  anything  more  than  this.  In  other  words  the  compact  was  an 
agreement,  not  an  alliance. 

I  have  no  great  faith  in  Lord  Bosebery  as  an  authority  on 
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foreign  affairs,  but  I  think  in  his  speech  the  other  day  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Liberal  League,  he  expressed,  with  singular 
felicity,  the  views  of  sensible  Englishmen  in  regard  to  the  Anglo- 
French  entente  cordiale.  To  quote  his  words  as  reported : 

I  am  pleased  at  our  international  affections,  I  welcome  all  our  international 
sympathies ;  but  I  view  with  alarm  and  with  distrust  the  simultaneous  growth 
of  international  enmities.  The  one  is  not  necessarily  consequent  upon  the 
other;  and  I,  for  my  part,  warmly  as  I  welcome  the  generous  eloquence  of 
international  sympathy,  should  prefer  to  see  as  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy 
a  more  cold-blooded  vigilance,  a  reckoning  of  all  the  great  forces  that  move  in 
the  world,  not  the  exclusive  fixing  of  the  attention  on  one  or  two. 

Put  into  less  ornate  language,  what  Lord  Bosebery  says  is 
that  the  Anglo-French  agreement  is  a  good  thing  for  England 
so  long  as  it  develops  friendship  between  her  and  France,  but  a 
bad  thing  if  it  promotes  animosity  between  her  and  Germany. 
This  is  the  plain  truth.  The  fact  that  the  German  Empire  does 
not  approve  of  the  action,  or  proposed  action,  of  France  in  Morocco 
is,  to  speak  openly,  no  concern  of  ours.  When  England  has  made 
known  to  Germany  that  she  is  prepared  to  accept  herself  the 
policy  contemplated  by  France  in  respect  of  Morocco,  and  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  see  this  policy  approved  by  other  European 
Powers,  she  has  done  all,  and  more  than  all,  she  is  bound  to  do 
under  the  agreement  with  France.  If  Germany  acquiesces,  so 
much  the  better,  if  not  the  matter  must  be  settled  between  the 
Governments  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  only  part  England  can 
play  with  any  advantage  to  herself  is  that  of  a  common  friend 
to  the  Kepublic  and  the  Empire. 

Upon  this,  the  common-sense  view  of  the  Morocco  question, 
the  action  taken  by  our  own  Government,  when  the  Kaiser 
announced  his  intention  of  visiting  Tangier,  may  be  open  to 
a  charge  of  indiscretion.  There  was  no  special  reason  why 
because  his  Majesty  intended  to  spend  a  few  hours  at  Tangier 
on  his  way  to  Gibraltar,  England  should  have  forthwith 
announced  her  intention  of  exchanging  State  visits  between  the 
British  and  the  French  navies,  or  why  a  passing  interview  of 
a  few  minutes  at  a  railway  station  between  King  Edward  VII. 
and  President  Loubet  should  have  been  represented  as  an  event 
of  grave  international  importance.  All  demonstrations  of  good- 
will and  courtesy  between  two  friendly  and  neighbouring  States 
either  mean  a  great  deal,  or  mean  nothing  at  all.  The  latter 
interpretation  commends  itself  to  our  own  Government,  and, 
if  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  to  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Germany.  It  is  the  former  interpretation,  however,  which 
commends  itself  to  the  French  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
German  public  on  the  other.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder. 

When   Frenchmen,  with   their  wonted  ignorance  of  foreign 
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politics,  note  that  Great  Britain  loses  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
her  goodwill  towards  France,  they  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  Germany  tries  to  thwart  French  policy  in  Morocco,  England 
intends  to  stand  side  by  side  with  France  in  resisting  the  preten- 
sions of  Germany.  Nor  is  it  ground  for  surprise  that  the 
German  public  should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
exuberant  professions  of  sympathy  with  French  ambitions  in 
Morocco  are  due  to  our  jealousy  of  the  growing  naval  power  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  to  the  rapid  development  of  its  foreign  trade 
in  markets  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  monopolised 
by  British  industry.  Nor  is  it  utterly  unreasonable  for  the  more 
ardent  believers  in  the  Pan-German  faith  to  seriously  suspect 
that  England  is  intriguing  with  France  in  some  sinister  design 
to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  Germany,  while  her  fleet  is  still  in- 
complete and  unprepared  for  active  warfare. 

We  know  ourselves  that  this  suspicion  is  unjust  and  absurd. 
But  the  tone  of  the  British  press  is  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
German  public  except  upon  the  hypothesis  that  England  is 
anxious  to  embitter  the  Franco-German  controversy ;  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  France  if  Germany  should  not  be  prepared  to  with- 
draw her  pretensions  concerning  Morocco ;  and  to  make  it  known 
that  in  the  event  of  these  pretensions  leading  to  a  rupture  France 
may  count  on  being  supported  by  England.  It  is  a  curious  feature 
of  this  Moroccan  controversy  that  the  language  of  the  French 
press  has  been  infinitely  more  moderate  than  that  of  our  own. 
If  we  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case  beyond  what  we  read 
day  after  day  in  the  articles  and  foreign  correspondence  of  the 
Times,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  England, 
not  France,  whose  susceptibilities  were  outraged  by  the  visit  of 
the  Kaiser  to  Tangier,  that  it  was  the  former,  not  the  latter, 
which  treated  the  contention  that  Germany  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  her  traders  in  Morocco,  as  unworthy  even  of 
discussion,  and  that  the  acquiescence  of  Germany  in  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  was  a  matter  of  far  more  vital  importance  to 
British  than  to  French  interests.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  in 
this  Morocco  controversy  England  is  out  of  Court.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  that  in  consideration  of  France  allowing  us  a 
free  hand  in  Egypt  we  will  leave  France  to  settle  the  future  of 
Morocco  without  any  interference  on  our  part.  The  agreement 
as  I  hold,  is  sound  in  policy  and  wise  in  practice.  Whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  this  view  we  are  bound  by  our  bargain  to  leave 
France  absolute  freedom  as  to  how  she  deals  with  Morocco.  We 
have  no  concern  one  way  or  the  other  with  the  arrangements 
France  may  make  with  other  Powers  which  have  or  believe  they 
have  interests  of  their  own  to  protect. 

The  issues   whether    the    protectorate   France    proposes    to 
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assume  over  Morocco  is  to  resemble  our  administration  of  Egypt 
or  that  of  France  in  Tunis  and  Algeria :  whether  Mohamed  El 
Hadi  is  to  be  retained  on  his  throne  or  deposed  in  favour  of  the 
rival  candidate,  the  Pretender,  and  whether  the  Bey,  be  he  who 
he  may,  should  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  foreign  powers 
by  any  other  channel  than  the  French  Resident-General,  are 
matters  on  which  we  are  now  debarred  from  intervening,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  next  thirty  years  at  any  rate. 
There  is  a  proverb  current  in  France  to  which  I  know  of  no  exact 
English  equivalent.  The  proverb  in  question  is  to  the  effect  that 
"  One  should  never  stretch  one's  hand  further  than  one  can  draw 
it  back."  The  British  public  has  been  throughout  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Anglo-French  agreement  bound  this  country  to 
nothing  beyond  pledging  ourselves  not  to  interfere  with  any 
arrangements  France  may  make  in  Morocco,  in  consideration  of 
France's  entering  on  a  similar  engagement  with  regard  to  our 
arrangements  in  Egypt.  Having  done  this  we  have  no  further 
obligations  to  discharge. 

Our  hands  are  still  happily  free,  but  if  we  continue  to  intimate 
through  the  Press  that  England  is  bound  to  espouse  the  contention 
of  France  in  Morocco,  as  against  that  of  Germany,  we  may  well 
find  that  we  have  put  our  hand  further  than  we  can  draw  it  back 
without  giving  mortal  offence  to  one  of  two  countries  with  whom 
we  have  an  equal  interest  in  remaining  on  friendly  terms — if 
not  to  both. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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EMIGRATION   AND    COLONISATION 

PROPOSED    NEW   AUTHORITY 
BY   C.   KINLOCH   COOKE. 

THE  ownership  of  property  carries  with  it  responsibilities  well 
defined  by  usage  and  varying  in  degree  with  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  property  involved,  but  the  same  in  character  whether  the 
owner  be  an  individual  or  a  State.  Applying  this  principle  to  the 
British  Empire,  an  estate  in  which  every  Briton,  be  he  domiciled 
in  the  Motherland  or  in  the  King's  dominions  oversea,  has  a  life 
interest  with  direct  reversion  to  his  descendants,  it  follows  that 
upon  the  British  nation,  jointly  and  severally,  devolves  the 
responsibilities  attaching  to  the  ownership  of  this  vast  inherit- 
ance. By  force  of  circumstances  the  British  Empire  is  split  up 
into  different  communities,  the  affairs  of  each  being  administered 
by  separate  Governments,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  work  of 
faithfully  fulfilling  the  responsibilities  in  question.  But  the 
transfer  being  one  of  authority  only,  the  British  nation  is  in  no 
way  relieved  from  the  duty  of  taking  joint  action  whenever  any 
one  or  more  of  these  popularly  elected  bodies  are  found  neglecting 
the  moiety  entrusted  to  their  management. 

Duties  of  Ownership. 

Now,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  ownership  is  to  develop  the 
estate  in  possession,  and  in  a  country  without  an  adequate  popu- 
lation for  the  purpose  there  can  of  course  be  no  proper  develop- 
ment. Manifestly,  then,  a  duty,  and  a  very  important  one,  of  the 
British  nation  is  to  see  that  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire 
are  sufficiently  populated ;  and  the  requirements  of  the  case 
further  demand  that  as  far  as  possible  the  population  in  every 
instance  should  be  British  born.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  these 
responsibilities  have  been  observed  and  whether  the  trustees  of 
to-day  are  duly  mindful  of  their  trust.  Let  us,  so  to  speak,  take 
stock.  Most  men  of  business  do  this  every  year.  But  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  the  British  nation  has  never  yet  essayed  the  task. 
Four  colonial  conferences  have  been  held,  but  nothing  has  been 
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said  about  the  matter  of  development  as  it  is  affected  by  popula- 
tion. No  attempt  as  been  made  to  inaugurate  an  Imperial  policy 
of  State-aided  emigration  and  colonisation.  This  first  duty  of 
ownership  has  been  shamefully,  not  to  say  criminally,  neglected, 
even  now  very  little  effort  is  being  made  individually,  and  none 
collectively,  to  secure  a  population  for  our  oversea  possessions 
from  amongst  the  many  thousands  crowded  out  of  employment  in 
the  motherland.  We  allow  huge  tracts  of  country  to  remain 
practically  untenanted,  and  make  no  systematic  effort  to  secure 
for  the  British  Empire  a  population  British  born.  What,  for 
example,  has  the  motherland  done  to  people  the  colonies  with  the 
best  of  the  Old  World  stock  ?  What  efforts  have  been  made  by 
England  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigration,  which  for  half  a  century 
has  been  setting  towards  the  United  States,  in  the  direction  of 
those  great  unoccupied  areas,  the  national  birthright  of  every 
Briton  ?  Here  and  there  the  curtain  has  lifted  upon  an  isolated 
attempt  at  colonisation  in  which  the  Home  Government  has 
played  a  diminutive  part,  but  as  to  any  systematic  scheme  of 
emigration  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  attempted. 

Colonial  Apathy. 

In  the  colonies  the  same  apathy  is  noticeable  and  still  con- 
tinues. What  inducements  are  held  out  by  the  oversea  govern- 
ments to  people  the  colonies  with  immigrants  from  the  Home 
Country  ?  No  free  passages  are  granted.  Western  Australia 
offers  assisted  passages  to  persons  with  a  certain  amount  of 
capital,  and  like  offers  are  made  by  Natal  to  the  same  class. 
Similar  inducements  are  held  out  to  female  domestic  servants 
going  to  the  Transvaal  or  Orange  River  Colony,  although  in  this 
case  the  machinery  is  not  always  in  working  order.  New  Zealand 
gives  reduced  passages  to  persons  with  fixed  incomes  or  who  go 
out  with  a  capital  of  £50,  and  residents  in  some  colonies  can, 
under  specified  conditions,  nominate  their  friends  for  "  free " 
passages  on  making  payments  beforehand,  but  nominated  passages 
are  only  provided  by  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  Natal,  and 
the  Orange  River  Colony.  Canada  offers  none  of  these  pecuniary 
aids,  but  relies  mainly  for  British  immigrants  upon  its  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  motherland  and  the  great  advance  made  by  the 
Dominion  of  recent  years.  The  Dominion  Government,  however, 
grants  land  free  to  settlers,  and  this  is  also  done  by  Western 
Australia,  but,  needless  to  say,  a  person  taking  up  land,  be  it  but 
a  few  acres,  must  have  some  capital  to  work  it  and  to  build  his 
homestead,  and  should  possess  some  agricultural  training.  These 
are,  I  think,  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Colonial  Governments  to 
induce  immigration  to  their  respective  territories.  They  are  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  directed  towards  the  small  capitalist.  Little  or  no 
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inducement  is  offered  to  the  labouring  classes.  Indeed,  the 
Commonwealth  legislation  practically  excludes  the  British  work- 
man unless  his  labour  be  so  highly  specialised  that  no  Australian 
can  be  found  to  fill  his  place,  or  unless  he  elect  to  come  in  without 
previous  hiring  and  wait,  like  Mr.  Micawber,  for  something  to 
turn  up.  And  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  policy,  not  of  a 
country  where  the  population  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  of  a  country  where  the  birth-rate,  if  not  as  a  whole,  at  any 
rate  in  some  states,  is  officially  stated  to  be  declining.  Canada 
alone  of  the  great  colonial  dependencies  seems  to  have  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  securing  a  population,  but  even  Canadian 
efforts  are  not  solely  directed  towards  a  population  British  born. 
I  am  no  advocate  for  closing  the  colonies  to  aliens,  but  would 
point  out  that  in  the  case  of  an  estate  where  the  only  danger  of 
disentailment  is  by  conquest,  it  would  seem  a  wiser  plan  to  make 
some  sacrifice  to  obtain  British  immigrants. 

Statistical  Details. 

Now  for  a  few  figures.  The  dominion  of  Canada,  with  an 
area  of  3,500,000  square  miles,  has  a  population  of  5,500,000. 
Australia,  with  an  area  of  3,000,000,  has  a  population  of  4,000,000. 
Between  them,  then,  Canada  and  Australia  have  an  area  of 
6,500,000  square  miles  occupied  by  9,500,000,  or  about  1'3 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  area  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  round  figures  is  121,000  square  miles,  and  the  population 
42,500,000,  or  about  350  persons  to  the  square  mile.  These 
figures  show  at  a  glance  the  disparity  in  population  that  exists 
between  the  motherland  and  these  two  great  dependencies  of  the 
Empire.  Obviously  a  little  leavening  in  this  respect  is  much  to 
be  desired,  both  as  regards  overcrowding  at  home  and  develop- 
ment overseas.  But  there  is  another  matter  to  be  considered  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  and  that  is  the  economic  side  of 
the  problem  in  its  relation  to  finance.  Let  us  glance  for  a 
moment  at  what  the  over-burdened  taxpayer  has  to  pay  in  direct 
levies  for  the  monumental  folly  of  past  administrations  in 
declining  to  consider  a  policy  of  ^tate  emigration,  a  folly  which 
has  unfortunately  found  its  echo  in  the  "  Little  England  "  policy 
pursued  by  successive  boards  of  guardians  towards  a  similar 
solution  for  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  So  great  was  the 
number  of  men  out  of  work  this  winter  that  a  public  fund  was 
raised  for  their  assistance  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  sanctioned  and 
initiated  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  This  fund  a  week  or 
so  back  had  reached  a  total  of  over  £50,000,  all  of  which  has  been 
expended,  and  the  public  are  now  being  asked  to  provide  more. 
Why,  I  ask,  should  these  things  be  when  it  is  in  the  power 
of  boards  of  guardians  and  county  councils  to  provide  the  help 
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in  another  and  more  effectual  way,  a  way  which  would  not  only 
benefit  the  individual,  but  assist  in  developing  the  Empire. 
Competition  in  the  old  country  has  become  so  keen  that  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  two  or  three  hundred  persons  applying 
for  a  post  at  twenty  shillings  a  week.  Pauperism  has  reached 
alarming  proportions,  the  figures  of  the  last  few  months  being 
the  highest  on  record.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  period  1884  to  1903  may  be 
placed  in  round  figures  at  £110,500,000.  The  annual  outlay  has 
gone  up  in  the  last  ten  years  25  per  cent.,  the  sum  expended  in 
1903  being  not  far  short  of  £13,000,000,  some  15  per  cent,  or 
more  in  excess  of  the  entire  public  expenditure  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  the  same  year. 

Existing  Powers  Sufficient. 

But,  deploring  as  I  do  the  short-sightedness  of  our  forefathers, 
with  the  heavy  taxation  necessary  for  defence  purposes  and  other 
calls  upon  the  Exchequer,  with  an  increasing  National  Debt,  and 
the  income  tax  at  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  I  do  not  see  any  early 
prospect  of  the  Home  Government,  be  it  Unionist  or  Kadical, 
embarking  upon  a  general  policy  of  State-aided  emigration. 
Fortunately  this  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the  end  in  view, 
which  is  to  secure  the  development  of  our  great  oversea  posses- 
sions by  a  population  British  born.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  use 
the  means  and  machinery  at  our  command.  This,  I  think, 
especially,  if  supplemented  by  voluntary  contributions,  should  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888  (section  69,  sub-section  1)  county  councils 
are  authorised  to  make  advances  to  persons  or  any  bodies  of 
persons,  corporate  or  incorporate,  in  aid  of  the  emigration  or 
colonisation  of  inhabitants  of  the  county,  with  a  guarantee  for 
repayment  of  such  advances  from  any  local  authority  in  the 
county,  or  the  government  of  any  colony  ;  and  also  to  borrow  for 
the  purposes  of  such  advances  under  its  Money  Acts ;  and  that 
ever  since  1834  boards  of  guardians  in  England  and  Wales  have 
been  placed  in  a  similar  position.  Guardians  may  expend  the 
ratepayers'  money,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  assist  persons  to  emigrate,  and  this  expenditure, 
in  the  case  of  unions,  is  a  common  fund  charge.  Moreover, 
while  the  persons  assisted  must  reside  within  the  union,  charge- 
ability,  except  in  the  case  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  is  not  necessary.  Thus  the  guardians  may, 
with  the  exception  noted,  emigrate  any  person  in  the  union 
whether  in  receipt  of  relief  or  not.  Likewise  the  guardians  of  a 
separate  parish  are  empowered  to  spend  money  in  emigrating 
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persons  residing  in  the  parish  who  are  either  settled  therein  or 
irremovable  therefrom,  irrespective  of  the  fact  whether  the 
person  be  in  receipt  of  relief  or  not. 

The  actual  amount  that  can  be  disbursed  in  this  way  by 
boards  of  guardians  would  seem  to  be  considerable,  seeing  the 
only  limit  is  that  the  sum  paid  out  in  aid  of  emigration  in  any 
one  year  must  not  exceed  half  the  average  of  the  yearly  poor 
rate  for  the  three  preceding  years.  Opinion  differs  as  to  the 
amount  which  may  be  expended  on  any  one  person,  and  it  might 
be  advisable  were  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  consider  the 
matter.  Ten  pounds  is  often  mentioned  as  the  maximum,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  guardians  have  a  free  hand,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  when  that  sum  has  been 
exceeded  no  question  appears  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  In  the  matter  of  advances  by  county 
councils  the  act  places  no  limit  on  the  borrowing  powers. 

Inaction  of  Local  Authorities. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  public  bodies  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  opportunities   afforded   them  by  law  to  carry  out   their 
responsibilities.     No  county  council  has  up  to  the  present  time 
exercised  its  powers  under  the  section  above  referred  to.     As  to 
boards  of  guardians  the  position  is  very  similar.     Excluding  what 
is  known   as   the   "  emigration  expenses "   of  children   sent   to 
Canada,  the  returns  for  the  ten  years  1894  to  1903  show  the 
guardians  to  have  emigrated  only  245  adults  to  the  colonies,  at  a 
total  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  £1,829,  an  average  of  something  like 
£7  lO.s.  in  each  case.    And  of  this  sum  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  year  1903,  when  fifty-one  persons  were 
sent  to  Canada  and  five  to  Australia.     In  this  connection  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  term  "emigration"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
emigration  within  the  Empire.     During  1894  to  1903  some  fifty 
persons  were  sent  to  "other  places,"  a  portion  of  this  expense 
being  incurred  in  returning  destitute  foreigners  to  their  native 
country.     Seven  persons  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1903, 
a  proceeding  which  conflicts  with  the  official  statement  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  no  expenditure  by  Guardians  in 
connection  with  emigration  to  the  United  States  is  now  sanctioned. 
Possibly  the  Aliens  Bill  will  relieve  the  rates  from  the  necessity 
of  emigrating  destitute  foreigners,  and  I  see  no  obligation  on  the 
guardians  to  provide  money  for  sending  out  persons  to  swell  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Classes  Available. 

What,  then,  may  not  be  possible  as  part  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government,  would  seem  to  be  easy  of  accomplishment  in 
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the  case  of  persons  coming  within  the  purview  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  sanctioning  payments  for  emigration  purposes  by 
county  councils  and  boards  of  guardians  in  England  and  Wales. 
Assuming  that  the  assistance  from  the  county  councils  would,  if 
exercised,  be  used  by  way  of  loans  to  boards  of  guardians,  the 
persons  available  for  receiving  emigration  grants  out  of  funds 
provided  by  the  ratepayers,  or  for  which  the  ratepayers'  money 
can  be  mortgaged,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (1)  adults 
and  families ;  (2)  children  over  whom  the  guardians  have  assumed 
parental  rights,  namely,  orphan  and  deserted  children  under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  with  these  may  be  placed  children  from 
industrial  schools,  only  this  emigration  would  be  chargeable  to 
the  Home  Office,  and  not  to  the  guardians.  Last  month  I  dealt 
with  this  second  division  under  the  head  of  the  Emigration  of 
State  Children ;  my  present  remarks  will  therefore  be  confined 
to  the  emigration  of  adults. 

To  attempt  to  classify  the  adults  would  lead  me  into  a 
labyrinth  of  figures  and  only  puzzle  the  reader.  I  will  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  taking  the  600  odd  workhouses  in  the 
country  as  the  basis  of  my  calculation,  and  assume,  as  I  am 
informed  I  may  easily  do,  that  ten  adult  persons  on  an  average 
passing  through  the  hands  of  each  workhouse  master  in  a  year, 
would  be  eligible  for  emigration  purposes,  that  is,  would  comply 
with  the  strict  but  very  proper  requirements  of  the  Colonial  legisla- 
tures in  respect  to  health,  physique,  and  the  like,  and  in  these 
respects  amply  satisfy  the  scrutiny  of  the  Colonial  official  represen- 
tatives in  this  country.  To  these  6000  persons  I  would  add  an 
average  of  say  10  persons  in  each  union  in  England  and  Wales, 
either  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief,  or  eligible  for  an  emigration 
grant,  thus  making  a  total  of  some  12,000  adult  persons  immedi- 
ately available  for  emigration  purposes.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
to  expect  that  this  annual  supply  would  diminish  for  some  years 
to  come.  I  think  then  that  the  Motherland  is  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  colonies,  or  say  Canada  alone,  with  an  annual  immigra- 
tion of  12,000  adult  persons,  British  born,  free  of  any  expense  to 
the  Dominion. 

Previous  Training. 

I  should,  however,  deprecate  sending  out  men  to  follow  an 
agricultural  life  in  Canada  or  any  other  colony  without  some 
previous  training.  Such  a  practice  would  not  only  handicap  the 
emigrants,  but  might  interfere  with  the  internal  economy  of  the 
colonies.  Here  again  the  difficulty  which  arises  can  readily  be 
overcome,  for  the  guardians  are  empowered  to  spend  money  in 
training  the  unemployed  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Men  are  con- 
stantly being  sent  to  .work  in  labour  colonies  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  being  trained  for  the  land  (the  charge  for  this  training 
varies  at  different  colonies,  but  at  Hadleigh,  the  chief  Salvation 
Army  Labour  Colony,  the  guardians  pay,  I  think,  10s.  Qd.  a  week 
for  three  months),  but  seldom  I  fear  with  a  view  to  emigration; 
then  of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  every  man  sent  to  a  labour 
colony  would  be  eligible  for  emigration.  In  fact  I  know  of  a  case 
quite  recently  where  a  labour  colony  man,  properly  trained 
desired  very  much  to  emigrate,  but  his  application  was  refused  as 
the  guardians  did  not  consider  that  he  came  up  to  the  required 
standard.  At  present  most  of  the  labour  colonies  are  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  but  the  Poplar  Union  has 
inaugurated  a  colony  of  its  own,  and  other  boards  maybe  expected 
to  follow  the  example.  By  far  the  most  economic  plan  would  be 
for  the  Metropolitan  boards  to  combine  and  run  two  or  three 
colonies  between  them,  where  all  intending  emigrants  might  be 
trained. 

I  should  not,  however,  style  the  colonies  "  labour "  colonies. 
They  should,  I  think,  be  named  "  emigration  "  colonies.  This 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  men  being  trained  there  who 
intend  to  go  back  to  the  land  here,  but  it  would  enable  the  boards 
of  guardians  to  call  to  their  aid  the  county  councils.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  training  men  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  going  back  on  the  land  here.  The  day  is  past  for 
that.  A  few  might  turn  out  well,  but  with  the  temptations  of 
town  life  ever  hovering  within  a  few  miles  of  them  the  majority 
of  men  who  have  accepted  training  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
agricultural  work  in  this  country  would  soon  give  it  up  and  once 
more  come  back  on  the  rates  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. What  the  guardians  have  to  do  is  to  train  the  men  for 
emigration  purposes  and  to  see  they  are  placed  where  the  tempta- 
tions of  town  life  would  be  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  their 
daily  work.  I  very  much  regret  to  see  no  mention  of  emigration 
in  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  "  establish  organisations 
with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  employment  or  assistance  for 
unemployed  workmen  in  proper  cases."  Emigration  is  the  only 
practical  solution  of  the  unemployed  problem,  and  I  trust  some 
member  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  the  omission  when  the  Bill  reaches  the 
committee  stage. 

Canada  Must  Help. 

The  colonies,  also,  must  do  their  part ;  they  must  hold  out  a 
helping  hand.  Just  as  the  Salvationists  oversea  stretch  out  a 
hand  to  help  the  Salvationists  coming  from  the  motherland,  so 
the  Dominion  Government  must  do  the  same  thing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  They  must  at  least  under- 
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take  to  settle  the  people  and  to  build  their  homesteads.  It  is  no 
use  offering,  as  the  Canadian  posters  say,  "  Farms  for  the 
Million  "  without  making  some  effort  to  enable  persons  without 
capital  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  I  am  aware  that  the 
much-billed  "  160  acres  "  are  sometimes  taken  up  by  persons 
arriving  without  capital,  and  that,  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  they 
manage  to  borrow  a  team  of  oxen,  to  secure  the  loan  of  farm 
implements,  and  a  hundred  and  one  other  things  necessary  to 
carry  on  a  farm.  But  it  will  not  do  to  depend  on  this  being  done 
by  all  the  members  of  the  guardians'  contingents,  supposing  them 
to  be  got  together.  Moreover,  the  guardians  must  be  certain 
that  all  is  right  on  the  other  side  before  they  make  use  of  the 
ratepayers'  money  here.  In  return,  then,  for  an  annual  addition 
of  trained  agriculturists,  British-born,  to  the  population  of 
Canada,  I  suggest  that  the  Dominion  Government  should  under- 
take to  find  them  work  and  assist  them  to  settle  on  the  land, 
by  building  their  homesteads  and  advancing  money  where 
necessary. 

Many  aids  to  colonisation  present  themselves  to  my  mind, 
apart  from  the  free  gift  of  land,  which  would  be  better  supplied 
through  the  agency  of  the  Dominion  Government  than  by  any 
other  quarter.  Of  course,  I  only  mean  that  the  Dominion 
Government  should  make  advances  on  the  security  of  the  land, 
not  that  they  should  incur  any  undue  risk.  I  ask  no  pecuniary 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Canada  ;  but  surely  it  is  worth  something 
to  secure  a  continual  flow  of  immigrants,  able-bodied,  and  agri- 
culturally trained,  from  the  old  country,  to  assist  in  further 
developing  the  grand  resources  of  Canada,  instead  of  having  to 
go  to  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  and  invite  the  surplus 
population  of  foreign  countries  to  settle  in  a  British  colony.  Out 
of  the  134,223  immigrants  received  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
last  year,  55,913  came  from  the  motherland,  42,918  from  the 
United  States,  and  35,392  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Emigration  Expenses. 

Finally,  as  to  the  expenditure  on  this  side.  Assuming  the 
cost  of  each  person  to  be  £10,  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  for 
emigrating  the  12,000  to  Canada  would  be  but  £120,000,  an 
average  charge  of  under  £2000  on  each  union.  And  even  if  this 
were  an  annual  charge  for  a  few  years  it  would  be  no  great  sum 
to  spend  for  finding  useful  employment  and  homes  for  the  able- 
bodied  unemployed  who  were  willing  to  go  and  were  up  to  the 
standard  required.  Moreover,  if  the  donors  to  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  were  certain  that  money  given  in  another  way  would  do 
more  permanent  good  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  gifts 
would  be  forthcoming.  If,  for  instance,  there  existed  some 
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central  body,  not  connected  with  any  philanthropic  or  religious 
institution,  but  recognised  by  the  State  as  the  official  medium 
for  emigration  purposes,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  some 
of  our  large-minded  men  who  know  the  wants  of  the  colonies 
and  also  think  imperially  would  come  forward  and  help.  But 
if  the  County  Council  and  the  boards  of  guardians  decline  to 
exercise  their  legal  powers  it  is  hardly  likely  that  private  indi- 
viduals will  set  the  emigration  ball  rolling.  The  inaction  of  the 
local  authorities  is  therefore  not  only  stopping  emigration  but 
allowing  voluntary  aid  to  drift  into  other  and  less  useful  channels. 

Proposed  New  Authority. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  hold  a  departmental  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain  officially 
the  feeling  amongst  the  various  county  councils  and  boards  ol 
guardians  in  England  and  "Wales,  and  a  similar  departmental 
inquiry  should  take  place  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Office.  The 
combined  Report  should  then  be  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office  and 
placed  before  the  various  colonial  governments.  Their  answers 
should  be  collated  and  embodied  in  a  report  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  his  report,  together  with  the  combined  report  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office,  should  then 
be  placed  before  the  Cabinet.  What  is  wanted  is  to  devise  some 
means  of  bringing  about  a  State-aided  scheme,  found  on  the  basis 
of  joint  action  between  the  colonies  and  the  motherland. 

It  is  clear,  however,  with  the  numerous  duties  now  demanded 
from  the  clerks  to  most  Boards  of  Guardians  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  add  to  their  daily  round  of  interviews  and 
committees,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  details.  Nor  can  the  County 
Council  officials  be  asked  to  undertake  the  extra  amount  of  clerical 
labour  required ;  while  the  Home  Office  already  has  as  much  work 
to  do  as  it  can  get  through.  If  the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like  manner  new  machinery  will  have  to  be 
inaugurated.  What  I  propose  is  that  an  Emigration  Board  be 
constituted,  something  akin  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
only  with  far  less  representation  all  round,  and  that  this  Board 
be  made  the  central  authority  with  branches,  if  necessary,  in 
the  more  important  provincial  districts  ;  failing  this,  I  suggest  an 
Emigration  Commission  be  created.  The  new  authority  would 
be  an  executive  not  an  advisory  body,  and  to  its  care  would  be 
entrusted  all  the  business  connected  with  emigrating  the  persons 
coming  within  the  classes  named. 

C.   KlNLOCH   COOKE. 
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GRATUITOUS   FEEDING   OF   SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 

A  SCHEME  FOR  LONDON  OUTLINED 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D. 

(Member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Underfed  Children.) 

THE  gratuitous  feeding  of  hungry  school  children  is  becoming  a 
social  question  of  the  first  importance.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  sentimental  philanthropist  maintaining  that  the  first  neces- 
sity is  that  hungry  children  should  be  fed,  whatever  principles  be 
thrown  overboard  to  secure  that  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
severe  economist  proclaims  that  if  parental  responsibility  be 
weakened,  the  whole  fabric  of  society  will  fall. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lie  many  varying  shades  of 
opinion,  all  agreeing  that  something  must  be  done,  but  differing 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  need,  the  manner  in  which  the  relief 
should  be  administered,  and  the  source  from  which  the  funds 
should  be  drawn.  In  the  circumstances  it  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  study  past  experience.  And  with  this  end  in  view  I  propose  to 
explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  how  the  London  School  Board  have 
dealt  with  the  difficulty,  and  what  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration  has  contributed  towards  its  solution. 
The  result  of  the  examination  may  enable  me  to  draw  up  a 
working  scheme  which,  if  generally  approved,  might  have  some 
weight  with  the  new  committee  recently  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  to  inquire  further  into  the  question. 

I. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOAED  INQUIRY. 

.  The  London  School  Board  was  engaged  during  1899  in  an 
elaborate  investigation  into  the  relief  of  underfed  children,  and 
the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry  sent  out  to  the 
head  teacher  in  each  department  of  every  school  the  following 
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interrogatories  which,  with  the  necessary  verbal  alterations,  were 
also  dispatched  to  every  body  of  local  managers. 

(1)  What  number  of  children,  if  any,  in  your  department 
is,  in  the  experience  of  the  teachers,  liable  to  suffer  in  the 
winter  from  being  underfed,  or  would  so  suffer  without  exist- 
ing agencies  for  the  supply  of  food  ? 

(2)  State  what  agencies  at  present  exist,  and  how  far  such 
agencies  are,   by  the  teaching  staff,  considered  adequate  to 
meet  the  difficulty  ? 

Eeplies  were  received  from  all  board  schools,  and  from  a  large 
number  of  voluntary  schools,  though  many  of  the  latter  either 
omitted  to  answer  at  all,  or  answered  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
manner.  These  replies  were  carefully  tabulated,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  a  large  volume  issued  in  1900,  together  with  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  the  proceedings  subsequently  taken  by  the 
School  Board. 

Value  of  Replies. 

The  information  given  upon  the  first  question  varied  greatly 
in  fullness  and  value.  In  cases  where  the  Head  teacher  had 
paid  special  attention  to  the  question  of  relief,  the  answers  were 
for  the  most  part  distinct  and  precise,  often  giving  the  exact 
numbers  who  had  benefited  in  previous  years,  or  basing  the 
answer  on  past  experience.  In  other  cases  the  answers  were 
vague  and  general,  such  as  "about  20  per  cent."  or  "about 
30  per  cent."  of  the  roll.  In  some  instances  pains  were  taken  to 
distinguish  between  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  minimum  in 
a  mild  year,  and  the  maximum  in  a  severe  year,  others  only  stated 
that  the  number  was  "  very  few,"  or  "  a  good  many,"  or  "  variable," 
thus  adding  nothing  to  our  statistical  knowledge.  As  a  result  of 
the  tabulation,  the  committee  reported  that  the  total  of  the 
estimates  might  be  put  in  round  numbers  at  55,050.  How  this 
figure  was  arrived  at  I  never  quite  understood.  I  find  that  the 
actual  figures  returned  from  325  board  schools  and  131  volun- 
tary schools  in  which  necessity  for  feeding  existed,  make  up  a 
total,  in  round  numbers,  of  41,500  as  a  minimum,  and  45,000 
as  a  maximum.  But  if  a  generous  allowance  be  made  for  the 
schools  from  which  no  figures  were  forthcoming,  the  only  fact 
recorded  being  that  there  were  " very  few "  or  "a  good  many " 
in  want,  it  may  not  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  total  number  of 
necessitous  children  in  severe  seasons  in  London  was  estimated 
at  about  55,000,  out  of  a  total  roll  of  some  760,000. 

The  55,000  Fallacy. 

The  public,  always  glad  to  catch  at  something  concrete  on 
which  to  base  the  exercise  of  its  imagination,  has  seized  on  this 
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figure  of  55,000,  and  one  hears  it  said  on  every  side  that  the 
School  Board's  inquiry  established  the  fact  that  there  are  55,000 
starving  children  in  London.  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that 
this  is  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  case.  What  the  inquiry 
did  bring  out  was  the  fact  that  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
estimated  that  more  than  45,000  children  were  "liable  to  be 
underfed  in  a  severe  season.  A  little  examination  would  show 
that  there  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  experience  on 
which  these  estimates  were  based.  Some  were  solidly  and  care- 
fully made,  and  have  borne  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  bear  on  their  face  the  evidence  of  in- 
accuracy and  thoughtlessness.  When,  for  example,  in  one  school 
the  headmaster  of  the  boys'  department  estimates  that  there  are 
five  or  six  cases,  and  the  head  mistresses  of  the  girls'  and  infants' 
departments  return  the  figures  at  390  and  400  respectively,  one 
can  see  at  a  glance  that  something  is  wrong,  for  the  children 
come  from  the  same  families,  and  if  many  sisters  are  in  want 
many  of  their  brothers  must  be  in  the  same  position.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  this  particular  school  only  seven  children  have 
required  feeding  in  one  year  since  this  return  was  made,  and 
none  in  the  other  three  years.  Again,  the  managers  in  most  of 
their  replies  to  the  interrogatories  took  a  much  lower  view  of  the 
extent  of  poverty  among  the  children  than  the  teachers  did. 

Feeding  Agencies. 

As  to  the  second  question  the  replies  showed  that  there  were 
six  principal  supply  associations  ready  to  provide  funds  when 
applied  to,  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Association,  Mrs. 
Pennington's  Board  School  Children's  Free  Dinner  Fund  (now 
amalgamated  with  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Association),  the 
East  Lambeth  Teachers'  Association,  the  Referee  Fund,  the 
Destitute  Children's  Dinner  Society  and  the  Southwark  Farm- 
house Fund.  Besides  these  no  less  than  287  local  agencies 
were  stated  to  exist,  making  provision  for  the  most  part  either 
for  one  school,  or  for  all  the  schools  in  one  parish,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  one  chapel. 

The  Committee's  Findings. 

With  this  evidence  before  them  as  well  as  reports  as  to  what 
was  done  in  the  principal  towns  of  England,  and  also  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent  and  in  America,  the  Committee  drew  up  their 
report.  They  found  that  there  was  an  enormous  volume  of  want 
and  neglect  affecting  a  considerable  section  of  the  school  children, 
and  that  large  numbers  of  them  were  fed  by  some  kind  of 
charitable  help.  And  they  thought  that  the  total  figure  of  55,000 
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might  be  taken  as  a  fair  approximation  to  the  actual  number  of 
underfed  children,  understanding  that  phrase  to  represent  children 
who  would,  if  no  means  of  relief  existed,  ccme  to  school  in  such  a 
state  of  mal-nutrition  from  the  lack  of  food  or  from  improper 
feeding,  as  not  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  school  work. 

Concerning  the  amount  of  charitable  help  given,  the  Committee 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  six  large  supply  associations 
dispensed  about  £6100  in  the  winter  season,  providing  about 
1,337,000  meals,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  calculate  the  number 
provided  by  the  local  agencies.  This  provision  and  these  arrange- 
ments were  considered  unsatisfactory.  Many  necessitous  schools 
had  not  applied  for  grants,  some  had  applied  but  had  not  received 
grants,  others  had  applied  and  received  assistance  from  more 
than  one  quarter;  and  in  certain  schools  more  dinners  were 
given  than  were  needed.  In  order  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs 
they  advocated  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  relief,  that  the  free  use  should  be  given  of  the 
school  furniture,  or  any  available  room  for  cooking  and  dis- 
tributing the  meals,  and  that  in  planning  new  schools  in  poor 
districts  a  dinner  room  should  be  provided. 

A  divergence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  or  not  and 
under  what  circumstances  State  or  municipal  funds  might  be 
drawn  upon  to  assist  in  these  measures  of  relief.  On  this  point 
the  School  Board  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  a  system  of 
procedure  should  be  adopted  which,  while  involving  no  expenditure 
of  public  money  as  to  the  supply  of  food  to  the  school  children, 
would  provide  for  the  efficient  organisation  of  charity  administered 
by  local  or  voluntary  associations  or  by  individuals.  Accordingly 
a  permanent  Joint  Committee  was  created  to  supervise  the  work 
of  organising  relief  for  underfed  children,  comprising  members  of 
the  School  Board  and  representatives  of  the  school  managers,  of 
voluntary  schools,  and  of  the  largest  supply  associations.  They 
directed  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  in  each  necessi- 
tous school,  consisting  of  some  of  the  managers,  the  head  teachers 
and  the  attendance  officer  or  visitor,  this  sub-committee  to  draw 
up  lists  of  children  supposed  or  claiming  to  be  in  want,  to 
inquire  into  the  extent  of  their  needs,  and  to  arrange  for  collecting 
charitable  funds,  organising  and  distributing  the  meals.  In  this 
way  it  was  thought  that  all  available  sources  of  information  would 
be  amalgamated  and  utilised,  the  teachers  contributing  the  result 
of  their  observation  of  the  children  in  the  class-room,  the  visitors 
their  experience  in  dealing  with  the  parents,  and  the  managers 
the  fruit  of  their  inquiries  into  the  home-conditions  of  the 
children. 
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II. 

THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE'S  WOKK. 

This  Joint  Committee  was  at  work  for  four  years  under  the 
School  Board,  and  has  now  nearly  completed  its  fifth  year  under 
the  London  County  Council,  and  so  far  no  alteration  in  the 
system  established  by  the  School  Board  has  been  suggested. 
Its  principal  work  has  been  to  induce  the  managers  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  serving  on  the  relief  sub-committees ;  to  assist  any 
school  which  reported  a  lack  of  funds,  by  communicating  with  one 
of  the  supply  associations  and  obtaining  a  grant ;  and  to  record 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  work  going  on. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  matters  the  committee  had  to 
overcome  a  good  deal  of  reluctance  in  some  quarters,  and  even 
when  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  orders  carried  out  and  a  sub- 
committee appointed,  they  had  no  power  to  ensure  that  the 
members  made  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  needs  of  the  applicants. 
As  to  the  second  matter,  the  committee  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  no  instance  has  occurred  in  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  the  necessary  help  to  enable  any  school  whose 
funds  had  been  exhausted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  relief. 

Children  Fed  and  Meals  Provided. 

Upon  the  third  matter,  the  information  collected  as  to  the 
number  of  children  fed  and  meals  provided  may  be  thus 
summarised : — 


Year.* 


i  v,,,,,i  „,.  ~f  a~i,~.-i*  i  Weekly  average  number  ',  Weekly  average  n 
Number  of  Schools.  |         </chlldr7n  f ed.  of  meals. 


umber 


1900-1     .... 

170 

18,557 

Not  recorded. 

1901-2     .... 

184 

20,085 

46,619 

1902-3     .... 

194 

22,206 

54,572 

1903-4     .... 

201 

23,842                            56,109 

*  The  statistics  for  the  present  year  have  not  yet  been  compiled,  but  they  approximate  to  213 
schools  and  2»,000  children  as  a  weekly  average. 

These  figures  relate  to  Board  Schools  only,  as  hardly  any  of 
the  voluntary  schools  sent  in  returns.  They  show  that  the 
number  of  schools  which  reported  the  supply  of  meals  increased 
slightly  every  year,  and  with  them  increased  the  number  of 
children  fed ;  and  that  on  an  average  two  and  a  half  meals  were 
given  each  week,  which  means  that  with  few  exceptions  half  the 
schools  gave  two  dinners  a  week  and  half  gave  three.  In  about 
twenty-five  schools  the  number  was  four  a  week  and  in  less  than 
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half  a  dozen  it  was  as  high  as  five,  while  a  few  schools  provided 
meals  only  once  a  week.  Assuming  these  meals  to  be  given  on 
an  average  during  thirteen  to  fourteen  weeks,  the  total  number  of 
meals  was  about  750,000. 

Difficulties  of  the  Joint  Committee. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  during  the  first  two  years  a  good 
deal  of  passive  and  some  active  resistance  on  the  part  of  several 
managers,  head  teachers,  and  others,  to  the  system  laid  down  by 
the  School  Board.  Keluctance  was  felt  on  the  ground  that  the 
work  had  been  done  successfully  in  past  years,  and  that  no 
necessity  existed  for  a  change  in  the  system,  and  that  it  would 
cause  additional  labour  to  the  teachers.  In  some  instances  the 
objection  was  raised  that  a  sub-committee  might  cause  friction 
with  the  societies  supplying  funds  on  the  ground  that  they  who 
pay  the  piper  should  be  allowed  to  call  the  tune,  and  that  the 
selection  of  the  children  ought  to  be  left  in  their  hands.  From 
other  schools  the  reply  came  that  the  managers  already  knew 
all  about  every  necessitous  child,  and  no  further  enquiry  was 
needed.  In  other  cases  obstruction  was  resorted  to,  the  managers 
persistently  failing  to  meet  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  quorum 
and  elect  a  sub-committee. 

In  the  end,  however,  all  these  difficulties  were  surmounted, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  the  Joint  Committee  was 
able  to  report  that  a  sub-committee  had  been  appointed  in  all  the 
necessitous  schools,  even  in  many  which  had  felt  no  actual  pinch 
of  want  that  year,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  deal  efficiently  with  any 
emergency  that  might  arise. 

Weak  Points. 

But  though  this  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  directions  in  which  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  system  requires  strengthening.  The 
chief  source  of  weakness  was  that  the  Joint  Committee  had  no 
executive  agency  at  their  command  to  go  round  inspecting  how 
the  work  was  done,  and  to  call  attention  to  any  defect.  They 
had  to  rely  mainly  on  paper  returns  and  correspondence.  They 
could  compare  the  statistics  of  one  year  with  another :  and  if 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  any  school  the  relief  given  was 
either  excessive  or  deficient,  they  could  write  a  warning,  but 
unless  some  member  of  the  committee  had  leisure  to  visit  the 
school,  they  had  no  one  to  send  round  to  clear  up  questions  by 
interview  and  personal  influence. 

Again,  the  Joint  Committee  was  unable  to  put  any  pressure 
on  the  sub-committees  in  each  school  to  perform  the  duty  of 
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inquiry  into  the  local  conditions  of  the  children's  homes.  Some 
did  this  work  admirably,  many  performed  it  with  zeal  and 
efficiency,  many  again  did  it  only  superficially  or  shirked  it 
altogether. 

Thirdly  the  Joint  Committee  was  unable  to  influence  all  the 
charitable  agencies  to  co-operate  with  them  by  restricting  their 
gifts  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  school.  They  set  their  face 
against  the  practice  of  sending  a  large  batch  of  tickets  to  head 
teachers  to  distribute  at  their  discretion,  urging  them  to  supply 
the  tickets  according  to  weekly  or  fortnightly  indents  from  each 
school,  sufficient  to  meet,  and  to  fully  meet,  the  necessity  of 
the  time,  but  not  to  place  the  head  teachers  in  the  invidious 
position  of  having  more  tickets  to  give  away  than  they  really 
considered  to  be  needed.  In  such  cases  frequent  yisits,  inspec- 
tions, and  personal  interviews  do  much  more  good  than  corres- 
pondence, and  therefore  for  the  effective  working  of  the  central 
committee  some  such  executive  agency  is  necessary. 


III. 

THE  DEPAKTMENTAL  COMMITTEE. 
(a)  Evidence  Criticised. 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  London  when  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration  was 
appointed ;  'and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
have  consulted  the  Joint  Committee,  and  invited  some  of  its 
members  to  give  evidence  before  them.  But  though  the  Com- 
mittee obtained  complete  evidence  as  to  the  system  pursued 
in  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Birmingham,  they 
failed  to  apply  to  the  central  source  of  information  as  to 
the  system  followed  in  London.  They  had  before  them,  how- 
ever, several  competent  witnesses  on  the  subject,  Dr.  Eichholz, 
one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools  who  has  specially  devoted 
himself  to  the  physically  and  mentally  feeble  classes  of  children, 
Dr.  Kerr,  the  medical  officer  of  the  London  School  Board,  Mr. 
Libby,  the  chief  organiser  of  the  East  Lambeth  Association  for 
feeding  in  schools,  and  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  a  member  of  the 
late  School  Board,  who  has  been  a  warm  supporter  of  the  pro- 
vision of  meals,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 

I  propose  to  summarise  those  parts  of  the  evidence  which 
throw  light  on  the  more  important  problems  we  are  discussing, 
and  then  deal  with  the  conclusions  which  the  Committee  arrived 
at  in  their  Report. 

Underlying   the   whole   subject   of   discussion   are   a   certain 
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number  of  questions  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  definite 
answers  before  attempting  to  frame  any  scheme  of  action,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  see  what  help  the  evidence  gives  towards  the 
solution  of  these  questions.  They  are  : 

(1)  What  is  an  underfed  child  ? 

(2)  What  is  the  number  of  underfed  children  ? 

(3)  What  is  the  nature   and  extent  of  the  duty  of  the 
School  Authority  towards  such  children  ? 

(4)  Within  what  limits  and  by  what  process  can  the  cost 
be  recovered  from  the  parent  ? 

Definition  of  Underfed  Child. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  Dr.  Airy,  who  describes  the 
methods  pursued  under  his  authority  in  Birmingham,  speaks 
throughout  of  "  starving  "  children.  He  tells  us  that  one  test  is 
that  a  child  who  can  bring  a  penny  or  even  a  halfpenny  to  pay 
for  its  dinner  is  not  starving,  but  a  child  who  cannot  bring  that 
halfpenny  is.  He  does  not,  however,  explain  how  the  class  which 
"  cannot  bring"  is  distinguished  from  that  which  "does  not  bring." 
Another  test  is  that  the  meal  supplied  should  not  be  tempting — it 
should  not  compete  with  a  meal  given  in  a  very  poor  home.  The 
meals  he  provides  consist  of  lentil  soup  and  a  piece  of  bread  and 
jam.  I  believe,  however,  that  most  people  who  remember  their 
own  youth  or  have  had  much  experience  of  boys,  will  say  that 
there  are  few  days  when  a  healthy  boy  could  not  comfortably 
put  away  such  a  meal  as  this  in  addition  to  what  he  ordinarily 
gets  at  home.  In  another  place  Dr.  Airy  says  that  a  child  is 
starving  if  it  gets  nothing  in  the  day  but  a  piece  of  bread  ;  and 
if  "  half-starved  "  is  substituted  for  "  starving,"  this  may  be  as- 
sented to,  but  who  is  to  make  sure  that  the  child  has  only  one 
piece  of  bread  ?  Lastly,  Dr.  Airy  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  draw  the  line  between  starving  and  imperfectly  fed,  except 
roughly ;  but  that  if  the  teacher  and  visitor  investigate  the 
circumstances  of  each  child,  they  can  arrive  at  an  effectively 
correct  decision. 

Sir  John  Gorst  does  not  attempt  a  definition,  and  simply  says 
that  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  signs 
of  being  underfed.  Dr.  Collie  speaks  of  "half-starved"  children, 
and  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  denoting  those  requiring 
dinners.  Mr.  Libby  would  not  give  a  meal  to  a  child  unless 
satisfied  that  the  parent  is  out  of  work.  Dr.  Macnamara  explains 
that  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  underfed "  he  does  not  mean 
starving  children  but  those  who  are  insufficiently  fed;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  boy  gets  nothing  but  a  piece  of  bread  and  dripping 
or  bread  with  an  onion  or  raw  turnip,  he  is  improperly  fer> 
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Retardation  as  a  Test. 

Dr.  Eichholz  refers  to  medical  inspection  and  the  test  of 
weight  and  height  and  general  health  as  helping  to  select  the 
underfed,  but  he  adds  a  test  of  his  own,  that  they  cannot  attend 
properly  to  their  school  duties  and  do  not  get  on  in  the  school. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  questionable  dictum.  No  doubt  an 
insufficiently  fed  child  will  not  generally  be  in  a  good  condition 
to  assimilate  what  he  is  taught,  but  there  are  many  other  causes 
that  keep  him  back,  and  the  chief  cause  is  excessive  employment 
out  of  school  hours,  early  and  late,  so  that  he  comes  to  school 
fagged  out  and  is  sleepy  and  unfit  to  follow  the  teaching.  But 
such  boys  are  seldom  among  the  poorest,  as  they  earn  wages  and 
can  generally  retain  enough  money  to  supply  themselves  with 
food. 

If  Dr.  Eichholz  merely  means  that  when  a  boy  is  unable  to 
get  through  the  work  of  his  class  in  the  usual  time  and  deserves 
promotion  to  the  next  standard  at  the  end  of  the  year,  then  the 
teacher's  attention  ought  to  be  drawn  to  him  to  see  whether 
underfeeding  is  not  the  cause  of  his  backwardness,  we  may  agree 
with  him ;  but  such  cases  would  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  underfed  children.  I  have  followed  up  this 
point  to  see  whether  I  can  deduce  any  working  hypothesis  as  to 
the  connection  between  underfeeding  and  retardation  in  school 
work,  but  I  have  not  found  it  fruitful.  School  statistics  are 
published  showing  the  average  age  of  children  in  each  "  standard  " 
or  class  for  every  Board  School  and  also  for  all  London,  and  of 
course  in  many  schools  the  age  of  the  children  exceeds  the  average, 
but  these,  though  often  very  poor  schools,  are  not  always  so.  In 
Johanna  Street  School,  for  instance,  the  average  age  is  high,  and 
very  few  boys  reach  the  Vlth  Standard ;  they  begin  badly,  being 
nearly  a  year  older  than  they  should  be  when  in  Standard  I. ;  but 
their  progress  up  the  school  is  fairly  good,  and  the  average  boy 
gets  through  four  standards  and  reaches  Standard  V.  in  three 
years.  Dr.  Eichholz's  verdict,  "they  don't  get  on,"  does  not 
therefore  apply  to  them. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  phrase  one 
so  commonly  hears  that  it  is  cruel  to  send  a  half-starved  child  to 
school,  is  absurdly  erroneous.  The  child  will  probably  doze  or 
dream  through  most  of  the  lessons  and  will  not  absorb  much 
learning,  but  he  is  warmer  and  more  comfortable  than  he  would 
be  if  not  at  school.  In  the  same  way  the  kindred  apophthegm 
that  the  duty  of  gratuitous  feeding  follows  necessarily  on  free 
education  is  unreasonable.  Because  the  State  has  spared  the 
parent  one  class  of  expense  it  is  not  therefore  bound  to  spare 
him  another  source:  rather  it  should  be  argued  that  the  duty 
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of  providing  food  for  his  children  should  be  more  strictly  exacted 
from  him. 

Suggested  Definition. 

The  quotations  from  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  frame  anything  like  a  concise  answer  to  the 
question — What  is  an  underfed  child?  Still  we  may,  perhaps, 
construct  from  them,  not  exactly  a  definition,  but  a  description 
or  working  model  of  what  we  want  to  realise.  First  we  have 
the  observation  of  the  teachers  brought  to  bear  on  the  child  day 
after  day  for  a  long  period.  The  child  is  seen  to  be  weak,  delicate, 
listless,  and  this  condition  lasts  for  a  longer  time  than  would  be 
accounted  for  by  any  specific  attack  of  illness.  The  teacher 
inquires  the  cause,  and  learns  that  the  child  complains  of  in- 
sufficient food,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  what  he  hears  from  the 
other  children,  who  know  the  circumstances.  The  visitor  finds 
out  that  the  father  is  ill  or  has  had  an  accident  or  is  out  of  work, 
or  the  mother  is  a  widow  and  can  earn  but  little,  and  the  total 
income  of  the  family  is  so  much  and  the  number  of  dependent 
children  is  so  many.  Some  of  the  managers  may  know  the  street 
in  which  the  child  lives  and  may  visit  the  home  and  bear  out  the 
report  of  the  visitor.  Sometimes  information  can  be  got  from  a 
district  visitor  or  the  manager  in  charge  of  the  country  holiday 
fund.  From  all  these  various  impressions  and  indications  a 
fairly  accurate  conclusion  can  be  drawn  that  the  child  is  insuffi- 
ciently fed  and  will  suffer  in  physique  if  nothing  is  done  to  help 
it.  Such  a  child  may  justly  be  classed  as  underfed  and  become 
the  object  of  the  charitable  funds  administered  by  the  School 
Authority. 

Number  of  Underfed. 

I  pass  on  to  consider  the  second  question,  which  is  an 
important  one,  because  in  framing  a  scheme  for  supplying  food, 
much  depends  on  how  many  children  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
Most  of  the  evidence  given  is  of  the  nature  of  a  general  impres- 
sion not  based  on  any  positive  data.  Dr.  Kerr,  for  instance, 
estimates  that  10  per  cent,  of  school  children  suffer  from  debility 
or  backwardness.  Mr.  Libby  thinks  that  from  12  to  15  per  cent, 
required  to  be  fed,  but  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  the  poorest 
schools.  Sir  John  Gorst  holds  that  about  one-third  of  the 
children  are  insufficiently  or  improperly  fed.  Dr.  Macnamara 
would  place  the  number  improperly  fed  at  20  per  cent.,  but 
the  number  insufficiently  fed  at  15  per  cent.  Dr.  Airy's  "  starving 
children  "  in  Birmingham  amount  to  5  per  cent.,  but  he  thinks 
that  perhaps  20  per  cent.  "  do  not  get  an  ample  supply 
of  food." 
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Dr.  Eichholz's  Statistics. 

Dr.  Eichholz  is  the  only  witness  who  attempted  any  statistical 
treatment  of  the  question.  He  informed  the  Committee,  and 
they  accepted  the  statement,  embodying  it  in  their  Report,* 
that  the  London  School  Board  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  no  more  than  10,000  children  were  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition. This  is  a  complete  mistake.  The  School  Board 
never  expressed  any  opinion  at  all  on  the  subject.  I  ascer- 
tained from  Dr.  Eichholz  that  what  he  referred  to  was  a 
remark  in  a  speech  of  mine  when  introducing  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee's Annual  Report  before  the  School  Board  to  the  effect 
that  of  the  average  number  of  22,000  children  shown  to  be  fed 
every  week  in  the  winter,  perhaps  half  were  and  half  were  not 
in  a  state  of  severe  suffering  from  hunger.  This  was  not  a 
serious  estimate  based  on  careful  inquiry,  but  a  rough  approxi- 
mation intended  to  prevent  people  from  being  led  away  by  the 
figure  of  22,000  as  they  had  previously  been  by  the  figure  of 
55,000,  and  from  believing  that  the  whole  of  these  children  were 
certainly  underfed.  In  any  case,  a  speech  of  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  should  not  have  been  taken  as  embodying  the  official 
opinion  of  the  School  Board. 

Starting  from  this  misconception,  Dr.  Eichholz  went  on  to 
point  out  that  the  number  of  children  fed  on  an  average  for 
13  or  14  weeks  does  not  represent  the  total  number  of  individual 
children  fed  during  the  season ;  some  names  placed  on  the  list  at 
the  beginning  would  be  struck  off,  and  new  names  put  on ;  and  he 
estimated  that  there  are  about  three  children  actually  fed  for  part 
of  the  winter  against  each  child  fed  on  an  average  throughout  the 
winter,  that  is  to  say,  an  average  of  22,000  fed  for  13  or  14  weeks 
represents  66,000  individual  children  fed  for  a  shorter  period.  And 
as  these  were  Board  School  children  only,  a  large  addition  must 
be  made  for  the  Voluntary  Schools.  He  made  another  estimate 
based  on  a  statement  of  Mr.  Libby's  that  the  expenditure  of  £100 
represents  the  cost  of  feeding  2,000  necessitous  children.  He 
found  that  the  expenditure  of  the  five  chief  central  supply  asso- 
ciations was  about  £6100,  and  on  these  data  he  calculated  that 
there  were  about  122,000  children  in  London  who  were  receiving 
food  during  some  part  of  the  year  from  charitable  agencies,  and 
that  the  figure  of  60,000  which  he  had  formally  given  as  the 
number  unfit  physically  to  take  the  school  curriculum,  was  well 
within  the  mark. 

These  figures,  however,  hardly  afforded  a  solid  basis  for  any 
such  calculations.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  total  number  fed 
must  exceed  the  average  number,  but  they  certainly  do  not 

*  See  paragraph  333. 
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exceed  to  the  extent  of  3  to  1  as  Dr.  Eichholz  believes.  We 
shall  have  full  information  on  this  point  after  Easter,  as  the 
Joint  Committee  have  called  for  statistics  from  all  schools  to  show 
the  total  number  of  children  fed  at  all,  as  well  as  the  average 
number  fed  during  the  season.  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  I 
have  received  figures  for  118,  or  about  half  the  total  number  of 
necessitous  schools,  and  find  that  while  they  fed  13,920  children 
on  an  average,  the  total  number  of  individual  children  was  23,124, 
or  rather  more  than  three  individuals  to  two  average  children. 
But,  by  whatever  factor  you  extend  the  number  of  persons  relieved, 
by  the  same  factor  you  diminish  the  amount  of  relief  given.  If 
22,000  children  are  fed  continuously  through  a  season  of  13  or 
14  weeks,  even  where  the  dinners  are  only  given  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  that  does  seem  to  connote  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
tinuous poverty  and  suffering.  But  if  66,000  children  are  fed  for 
periods  of  only  three  or  four  weeks  during  the  winter,  that  seems 
rather  to  imply  a  large  number  of  instances  of  occasional  and 
accidental  difficulty. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Libby's  estimate  of  an  expenditure  of  £100  on 
2000  children,  or  one  shilling  on  each  child,  implies  that  each 
child  is  fed  only  about  12  times.  Now  to  say  that  the  fact  that 
122,000  children  receive  12  meals  during  the  winter,  or  even  that 
66,000  receive  24  meals,  proves  that  they  would  otherwise  be 
"unfit  physically  to  take  the  school  curriculum,"  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  extravagant  assumption.  Dr.  Eichholz's  calculation, 
based  on  an  expenditure  of  £6100,  is  unsound  from  another  point 
of  view,  because  he  takes  account  only  of  the  five  large  supply 
associations  and  not  of  the  multitude  of  small  local  agencies  (287 
in  1899)  which  supply  meals,  and  of  whose  expenditure  we  have 
no  statistics. 

Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Underfed  Children. 

I  have  no  doubt  a  large  number  of  cases  may  be  found,  such 
as  those  contemplated  by  the  East  Lambeth  returns,  in  which  a 
child  receives  only  one  dinner  a  week,  that  is  twelve  or  thirteen 
in  all,  although  three  or  four  dinners  a  week  are  provided  at  the 
school,  the  object  being  to  make  the  charity  go  as  far  as  possible. 
But  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  these  are  not  cases  of 
starvation  or  even  of  serious  underfeeding ;  the  dinner  given  is 
merely  a  supplement  to  the  existing  supply  of  food  at  home — a 
very  welcome  supplement  no  doubt  both  to  child  and  parent — but 
given  under  such  conditions  that  you  cannot  assert  that  the  child's 
physique  would  be  deteriorated  without  it,  or  that  he  would  be 
unable  without  it  to  assimilate  the  school  teaching. 

The  least  untrustworthy  sources  from  which  to  arrive  at  the 
number  of  underfed  children,  are  the  estimates  made  in  1899  by 
VOL.  IX.— No.  52.  z 
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the  head  teachers  of  our  schools,  that  about  45,000,  or,  at  the 
outside,  55,000  children  in  London,  or  from  7  to  8  per  cent.,  are 
liable  to  be  underfed  in  a  severe  winter,  and  the  fact  that  in 
the  Board  Schools  alone  from  20,000  to  26,000  children  have 
been  fed  on  an  average  during  the  last  five  winters.  Add  about 
two-fifths  for  the  Voluntary  Schools  and  these  numbers  become 
from  28,000  to  36,000.  These  are  the  average  figures,  that  is  to 
say,  the  number  continuously  fed  for  13  or  14  weeks  of  the 
winter.  The  number  actually  fed  for  a  shorter  time  is  larger, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  quoted  above  I  should  be  inclined 
to  put  it  at  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  average  number,  not 
more  than  54,000  for  the  highest  year  (the  present),  or  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  This  is  much  lower  than  the 
impressionist  ratios  of  about  15  per  cent,  suggested  by  other 
evidence,  but  they  seem  to  me  more  likely  to  be  near  the  truth. 
Some  allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  schools  in  which  no 
relief  has  been  hitherto  given,  although  distress  existed. 

Duty  of  School  Authority. 

The  third  question  was  only  incidentally  dealt  with.  The  duty 
of  the  School  Authority  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  the 
selection  of  the  children  to  be  fed,  a  point  I  have  treated  already, 
the  provision  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food,  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  preparing  the  food,  and  the  duration  of  the 
feeding.  As  to  the  second  point,  it  has  to  be  decided  whether 
both  breakfasts  and  dinners  should  be  given  or  only  dinners,  and 
whether  they  should  be  given  on  each  of  the  five  school  days  in 
the  week,  or  only  on  fewer  days.  The  decision  must  turn  on  the 
extent  of  the  need. 

Where  distress  is  very  severe,  the  relief  must  be  more  complete 
and  more  continuous  than  where  it  is  slighter  and  intermittent. 
It  is  generally  held  that  even  in  the  poorest  families  a  good 
Sunday  dinner  is  provided,  the  surplus  of  which  lasts  on  till 
the  next  day,  and  therefore  meals  need  not  be  provided  on  a 
Monday.  Some  people  assert  that  it  is  idle  to  provide  meals  on 
a  Tuesday  and  a  Thursday,  unless  they  are  provided  on  other 
days  also.  But  this  opinion  only  takes  cognisance  of  the  case  of 
children  to  whom  the  meals  are  the  sole,  or  almost  the  sole, 
source  of  supply,  and  not  to  the  larger  number,  for  whom  they 
are  a  supplement  to  the  insufficient  supply  at  home. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  view  of  the  experienced  agents  of  the 
East  Lambeth  Association  there  are  a  great  many  children  to  whom 
the  grant  of  one  or  two  meals  a  week  is  a  material  benefit.  The 
answer,  therefore,  on  this  head  seems  to  be,  that  in  drawing  up 
the  list  of  the  underfed,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
extreme  need  and  insufficient  home  supply ;  for  the  former, 
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continuous  provision  should  be  made ;  for  the  latter,  intermittent 
provision  is  enough.  As  regards  breakfasts  or  dinners,  much 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  which  are  most  needed ;  and  a 
rather  fantastic  view  is  attributed  to  an  expert  witness  that  it 
does  not  matter  when  a  child  is  fed  so  long  as  the  quantity  he 
gets  is  sufficient.  Most  people's  experience  of  the  stomach  as  a 
human  clock,  set  to  strike  at  certain  hours,  is  opposed  to  this 
notion.  Breakfasts  are  often  a  most  valuable  assistance  where 
the  child's  need  arises,  not  so  much  from  the  poverty  of  the  home, 
as  from  the  laziness  of  the  mother  who  will  not  get  up  to  give 
the  child  food. 

Several  witnesses,  and  particularly  Dr.  Macnamara,  advocate 
the  establishment  of  kitchens  attached  to  each  large  necessitous 
school  or  group  of  schools,  with  refectories  for  the  distribution 
of  the  meal,  such  as  exist  already  in  a  few  of  the  schools,  Johanna 
Street,  for  instance.  But,  though  the  witnesses  do  not  seem 
to  have  referred  to  it  in  their  evidence,  they  would,  no  doubt, 
agree  that  this  should  only  be  done  where  voluntary  agencies 
do  not  already  exist,  or  not  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  adjacent 
to  the  schools,  for  cooking  the  meals.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  these  agencies  scattered  over  London,  mostly  in  connection 
with  churches  and  chapels,  or  with  benevolent  associations,  which 
it  is  possible  to  utilise  by  giving  tickets  to  the  children  on 
the  underfed  list.  Similarly  use  can  often  be  made  of  well- 
conducted  cheap  restaurants,  such  as  Lockhart's  and  others, 
where  separate  accommodation  can  be  provided  for  a  moderate 
number  of  children.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  school 
authority  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  duty  of  organising 
kitchens  when  private  agencies  are  competent  to  do  the  work. 

Cookery  Centres. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  institutions  to  which  little 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  evidence,  but  which  might  be 
much  more  largely  utilised  than  at  present,  and  these  are  the 
Cookery  centres,  of  which  about  200  exist,  attached  to  various 
schools.  The  great  difficulty  in  utilising  these  has  been  the 
argument  that  to  devote  these  centres  to  utilitarian  purposes 
would  interfere  with  their  educational  object.  Many  people 
think  that  the  educational  and  utilitarian  purposes  ought  to  be 
brought  more  into  harmony,  and  in  the  April  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary Eeview,  Mrs.  Davies  pleads  forcibly  for  this  contention. 
She  says  :  "I  have  seen  close  by  a  relief -kitchen  where  starving 
children  were  being  fed  with  wholesome  and  satisfying  meals,  a 
cookery  class  where  18  children,  mostly  from  similar  homes,  were 
wasting  their  time  over  little  cakes  and  pastries,"  though  they 
might  have  been  employed  more  usefully  in  preparing  and  cooking 
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the  food  which  was  being  distributed.  One  might  reply  to 
this  that  to  cook  continually  the  somewhat  monotonous  meals 
given  to  underfed  children,  would  hardly  afford  a  complete  course 
of  instruction,  and  that  cakes  and  pastry  form  only  a  minute 
portion  of  the  syllabus  laid  down  for  cookery  classes.  But  that 
these  centres  might  be  more  widely  utilised  for  relief  purposes, 
seems  to  me  incontestable,  and  I  have  lately  put  this  view  to 
proof  by  an  experiment  made  in  a  cookery  centre  attached  to  a 
school  with  which  I  am  connected  as  a  manager. 

Our  relief  sub-committee  selected  about  30  children  who  were 
held,  after  due  enquiry,  to  be  underfed,  and  we  found  that  the 
instructress  would  be  very  glad  to  provide  them  with  a  meal 
composed  of  whatever  her  class  happened  to  have  cooked  during 
the  day.  The  materials  would  not  stretch  to  more  than  about  30 
meals,  nor  would  the  centre  afford  accommodation  to  much  more 
than  30  children,  but  this  was  all  we  required.  This  food  is 
ordinarily  sold  to  well-to-do  children  who  bring  their  pennies, 
and  the  balance  is  disposed  of  to  neighbouring  shopkeepers  at 
a  low  price — so  that  it  was  in  every  way  advantageous  to  the 
instructress  to  have  a  full  and  regular  demand  brought  to  her 
door — and  we  paid  a  price  varying  from  one  penny  to  twopence 
out  of  a  grant  made  us  by  the  useful  "  Eeferee  "  Fund.  We  were 
rather  discomposed  by  being  told  that  for  two  weeks  no  dinners 
could  be  provided  as  the  classes  were  to  be  occupied  solely  in 
baking  bread;  but  even  then  the  instructress  found  she  could 
add  a  small  quantity  of  fried  fish  and  fried  potatoes  to  the  bread, 
and  could  so  eke  out  a  halfpenny  dinner  for  our  children  which 
was  better  than  nothing,  or  a  useful  supplement  to  the  bread  and 
butter  they  could  get  at  home. 

These  cookery  centres  cannot,  as  we  see,  be  utilised  when  a 
very  large  number  of  underfed  children  have  to  be  provided  for, 
but  where  the  number  does  not  exceed  30,  they  meet  the  want 
effectually.  And  this  helps  us  towards  an  answer  on  the  fourth 
head,  the  duration  of  the  feeding.  It  is  the  custom  to  provide 
meals  only  during  the  winter,  or  say  from  November  or  December 
to  Easter ;  and  many  people  urge  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  distress  which  exists,  though  in  a  diminished  degree,  all 
through  the  year.  The  bread-winner  is  disabled  through  illness 
or  accident,  or  the  widowed  mother  is  unable  to  earn  enough  for 
the  support  of  the  family,  at  other  seasons  than  the  winter: 
and  relief  is  required  for  such  occasional  misfortunes  or  such 
continuous  insufficiency  of  food.  This  relief  can,  I  believe,  be 
effectually  given  by  the  medium  of  the  cookery  centres,  even 
under  the  present  syllabus  of  instruction,  though  I  hope  to  see 
that  syllabus  somewhat  modified  and  directed  to  humbler 
functions  than  "  cakes  and  pastry." 
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Recovery  of  the  Cost  from  Parents. 

Turning  now  to  the  fourth  question,  the  suggestion  that 
parents  should  be  prosecuted  for  culpable  neglect  has  been  very 
much  in  the  air  ever  since  1899,  when  the  London  School  Board's 
Committee  of  Inquiry  made  a  recommendation  to  that  effect 
(though  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  School  Board),  but  no  very 
definite  scheme  for  carrying  out  the  idea  has  been  formulated. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  several  witnesses  before  the  Departmental 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  itself  reported*  "that  a  few 
prosecutions  to  this  end  would  have  a  most  salutary  and  stimu- 
lating effect."  I  fear  both  witnesses  and-  Committee  are  over- 
sanguine.  By  .persistent  and  long-continued  effort  we  have 
scotched,  if  we  have  not  killed,  the  offence  of  truancy,  and  have 
greatly  increased  the  regularity  of  attendance  at  school,  but  even 
in  1904,  there  were  seventeen  thousand  prosecutions,  and  over 
fifteen  thousand  convictions  of  parents  in  London  for  non-attend- 
ance of  their  children.  I  fear  the  tendency  to  spend  money 
selfishly  to  the  detriment  of  the  family  lies  deeper  in  the  hearts 
of  depraved  humanity  than  the  tendency  to  retain  children  from 
school  for  home  service,  and  will  less  easily  be  driven  out. 

Moreover,  prosecutions  for  cruelty  to  children  are  very  delicate 
things  to  manage :  the  magistrate  has  to  be  convinced  that  the 
offence  is  both  intentional  and  continuous.  The  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  wisely  most  reluctant  to 
prosecute,  and  prefers  to  exert  its  influence  by  threats  and 
warnings.  The  extra  glass  of  beer  which  costs  two  children  a 
meal  is  generally  a  selfish  indulgence  rather  than  deliberate 
cruelty :  and  there  are  certainly  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
cases  which  we  wish  to  deal  with  which  can  be  made  punishable 
judicially  under  the  head  of  cruelty. 

Dr.  Macnamara's  Suggestion. 

Dr.  Macnamara,  however,  makes  one  definite  and  valuable 
proposal,  which  seems  to  me  capable  of  being  worked  out  as 
an  effectual  scheme  for  reaching  the  end  we  desire.  It  is 
that  the  School  Authority  should  say  to  the  defaulting  parent, 
"  These  meals  cost  so  much.  You  can  pay,  and  will  not,  and  we 
will  make  you,"  and  should  proceed  against  him  by  distress 
warrant,  and  ultimately  by  imprisonment,  as  is  done  in  the  case 
of  fines  for  non-attendance  at  school,  or  where  a  boy  is  sent  to 
an  industrial  school  or  reformatory.  In  such  cases  an  inquiry 
is  made  into  the  family  income ;  the  father  is  brought  before  a 
magistrate  who  decides  that  he  is  able  to  pay  something, 
generally  a  shilling  or  sixpence  a  week,  towards  the  child's 
maintenance,  and  an  order  is  made  to  that  effect. 

*  See  paragraph  362. 
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But  this  cannot  be  done  under  the  present  law,  and  would 
require  fresh  legislation  ;  and  in  order  that  such  a  system  should 
appeal  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  public,  and  should 
gradually  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  standard  of  life,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  London  magistrates  should  agree  as  to  some 
common  basis  of  action.  Manchester  had,  and  I  believe  still  has, 
a  "poverty  scale"  according  to  which,  if  the  family  income,  after 
deducting  rent,  amounts  to  over  three  shillings  a  head,  the  parent 
should  pay :  if  it  is  below  three  shillings,  the  child  is  fed  gratis. 
Three  shillings  seems  a  large  allowance,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Guardians  allow  Is.  Qd.  a  week  for  the  maintenance  of  a  child, 
but  if  some  such  rough  working  scale  were  adopted  it  would 
probably  reduce  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  public  charity,  and  bring 
home  parental  responsibility  to  the  minds  of  many  who  are  at 
present  negligent. 

(b.)  Conclusions  Arrived  At. 

I  turn  now  from  the  evidence  to  the  Keport  itself.  The  Com- 
mittee's conclusions  may  be  summarised  as  follows* : — 

That  in  a  large  number  of  cases  voluntary  organisations,  with  the  support 
and  oversight  of  the  Local  Authority,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
long  as  this  is  so  they  strongly  deprecate  recourse  being  had  to  direct  municipal 
assistance. 

Circumstances,  however,  do  arise  which  call  for  more  immediate  aid,  and 
in  which  the  school  authority,  taking  into  account  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  home  provision  of  suitable  food,  and  the  number  of  children  who  attend 
school  habitually  underfed,  are  willing  to  provide  regular  and  sufficient  meals. 
In  such  cases  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  these  meals,  where  it  is  found 
necessary  to  provide  them,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  charges  incident 
to  school  management.  In  this  way,  the  school  authority  supplying  and 
organising  the  machinery,  the  benevolent  furnishing  the  materials — a  working 
adjustment  between  the  privileges  of  charity  and  the  obligations  of  the 
community  might  be  reached. 

There  may  be  some  districts  where  the  extent  or  concentration  of  poverty 
might  be  too  great  for  the  resources  of  local  charity,  and  in  these,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  it  might  be  expedient  to  permit  the 
application  of  municipal  aid  on  a  larger  scale.  But  there  the  law  would  have 
to  be  altered  so  as  to  compel  the  neglectful  parent  to  take  his  full  share  of 
responsibility. 

Municipal  Aid. 

I  think  the  Keport  does  not  make  it  sufficiently  clear  whether 
the  "  Municipal  Aid  "  referred  to  is  administrative  or  financial, 
but  I  take  the  meaning  to  be  that  there  are  three  classes  of  cases. 
One  where  the  necessary  relief  is  provided  by  voluntary  agencies, 
the  School  Authority  having  only  to  help  through  its  officials  in 
the  oversight  of  the  work,  but  incurring  no  expense.  Another 
*  See  paragraphs  359  to  362  of  the  Report. 
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where  the  organisation  of  relief  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  voluntary 
agencies,  and  where  the  School  Authority  should  help  in  the 
administrative  work,  and  should  be  allowed  to  incur  expense  in 
providing  officials  and  machinery  for  cooking  and  preparing  the 
meals,  the  actual  cost  of  the  meals  being  still  contributed  by 
public  charity.  And  a  third  where  public  charity  fails  to  meet 
this  cost,  and  where  it,  or  a  part  of  it,  may  be  paid  from  the 
rates,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
such  alteration  of  the  law  as  shall  enable  the  authority  to  recover 
from  the  parent  who  can  pay  and  won't  pay. 

I  contend,  however,  that  no  evidence  was  adduced  before  the 
Committee,  and  that  no  proof  of  any  kind  has  been  shown,  that 
there  are  any  towns  which  come  under  the  third  class,  that  is 
where  voluntary  charity  is  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  evil. 
I  presume  no  person  would  wish  to  add  to  the  ever-increasing 
burden  of  the  rates  unless  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  amazing  to  see  how  many  emotional  people,  finding 
distress  to  exist,  have  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  way 
of  obtaining  funds  to  deal  with  it  is  to  draw  upon  the  rates. 
There  are  at  present  before  Parliament  two  Bills,  one  of  which 
implies  and  the  other  directly  prescribes  that  food  should  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer,  and  several  borough 
councils  are  applying  for  legislation  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
such  a  system.  The  debate  in  Parliament,  on  April  18,  came  to 
no  conclusion,  but  the  tendency  of  many  speakers  was  in  favour 
of  reliance  on  the  rates  rather  than  on  charity.  And  yet  there 
never  was  a  season  in  which  so  much  liberality  has  been  shown 
by  the  public  towards  the  different  Supply  Associations  as  in  the 
present  year;  and  the  Joint  Committee  reported  last  year  that 
no  single  case  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  London  during  the 
last  five  years,  in  which  any  school  authority,  being  short  of 
funds,  has  applied  to  them  for  help  and  has  not  obtained  it. 

Sir  John  Gorst's  Views. 

The  case  of  the  Johanna  Street  school,  which  has  lately 
attracted  so  much  public  attention,  is  very  much  to  the  point. 
When  Sir  John  Gorst  and  his  party  visited  the  school,  they 
seem  to  have  understood  that  the  head  teachers  were  obliged  to 
restrict  the  number  of  meals  through  lack  of  funds,  but  this  was 
an  entire  mistake  on  their  part.  The  head  mistress  of  the  girls' 
department  has  explained  that  what  she  wished  for  was  fewer 
dinner  tickets  and  more  breakfast  tickets,  as  she  thought  that 
what  her  girls  wanted  most  was  a  breakfast  of  hot  milk  and 
bread,  not  a  dinner.  The  headmaster  of  the  boys'  department 
has  stated  that  in  proposing  to  reduce  the  number  of  dinner 
tickets,  he  was  not  influenced  by  want  of  funds,  but  by  the  belief 
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that  distress  was  decreasing,  and  he  was  confident  that  if  he  had 
applied  for  more  funds  he  could  have  obtained  them.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  cases  in  which,  through  lethargy,  or  thoughtless- 
ness, or  forgetfulness  of  instructions,  the  sub-committees  have  let 
their  funds  run  out  and  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  apply  for  more, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  defects  which  it  has  been  so  difficult  to  cure 
hitherto,  but  which  in  future  a  strong  administrative  agency 
ought  to  be  able  to  remedy. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Departmental 
Committee,  denied  the  truth  of  the  generally  accepted  axiom, 
that  where  the  State  steps  in  to  provide  for  any  expenditure, 
voluntary  subscriptions  dry  up,  and  he  appeals  to  the  example 
of  the  lifeboat  service,  which  is  a  public  obligation  fulfilled  by 
private  benevolence.  But  he  must  admit  that  if  the  upkeep 
of  lifeboats  was  placed  on  the  rates,  private  benevolence  would 
disappear.  We  have,  had  a  crucial  instance  of  this  in  the 
case  of  the  Voluntary  Schools,  where  the  impulse  to  maintain 
them  by  private  subscriptions  arose  from  the  feeling  that  better 
religious  teaching  could  be  given  in  them  than  in  State-provided 
schools.  Yet  even  that  lofty  motive  failed  to  keep  the  subscrip- 
tions up  to  the  necessary  mark,  and  the  "  intolerable  strain " 
led  to  the  Act  which  placed  them  on  the  rates. 

Moreover,  the  demand  for  meals  will  increase  infinitely  with 
the  infinite  widening  of  the  source  of  supply.  As  long  as  the 
struggling  poor  feel  that  the  funds  are  limited,  and  that  the 
application  of  those  who  could  do  without  the  meals  may  mean 
the  exclusion  of  others  who  cannot  do  without,  they  will  make 
efforts  to  feed  their  children  at  their  own  expense ;  but  once  let 
them  understand  that  there  are  unlimited  funds  available  to  pay 
for  all  who  apply,  and  there  will  be  an  immense  increase  in  the 
number  of  applicants.  That  this  can  be  materially  checked  by 
any  legal  power  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  meals  from  the  parents 
seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful. 

Voluntary  Relief  Sufficient. 

I  could  wish  therefore  that  the  Departmental  Committee  had 
not  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  third  class  of 
cases — areas  in  which  the  cost  of  feeding  may  be  thrown  on  the 
rates.  No  proof  has  been  adduced  that  voluntary  charity  has  ever 
been  or  is  likely  to  be  insufficient  to  provide  the  needed  funds. 
The  other  two  classes  seem  to  me  to  comprise  all  the  conditions 
that  need  be  contemplated. 

In  London  relief  has  hitherto  been  administered  on  the  system 
described  in  the  first  class  of  cases  named  by  the  Departmental 
Committee,  by  a  number  of  voluntary  agencies  with  the  support 
and  oversight  of  the  School  Authority.  I  am  not  satisfied 
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that  this  system  is  sufficient.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Joint 
Committee,  as  representing  the  County  Council,  has  not  at  present 
power  enough  to  oversee  the  whole  of  the  work,  to  insist  on  a 
proper  organisation  of  the  agencies,  to  ascertain  promptly  and 
accurately  when  there  is  a  lack  of  inquiry,  where  the  want  is  not 
being  properly  met,  or  where  relief  is  being  given  on  too  large  a 
scale.  I  believe  that  London  should  now  be  treated  as  belonging 
to  the  second  class,  where  not  only  should  the  School  Authority 
organise  the  system  of  providing  food,  but  also  the  preparation 
and  cooking  of  the  meals  should,  where  no  other  system  is 
available,  be  considered  part  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  School 
Management. 

The  County  Council  should  be  empowered,  in  such  cases,  to 
build  kitchens  for  cooking  meals  and  refectories  for  the  dinners 
to  be  served  in,  and  to  supply  the  cost  of  fuel.  The  work  of 
supervising  the  distribution  of  the  food  is  onerous  and  fatiguing  ; 
it  has  hitherto  been  done  gratuitously  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  teachers,  but  I  think  it  should  be  recognised  as  a  duty  of  their 
position,  should  be  taken  by  them  in  rotation,  and  where  it  is 
heavy  should  be  recompensed  by  a  moderate  remuneration.  But 
the  cost  of  the  food  thus  cooked  and  distributed  should  still  be 
borne  by  public  charity,  which  would  be  relieved  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  administrative  expense  it  now  has  to  bear,  and  should  there- 
fore be  adequate  to  meet  a  more  extended  supply  of  meals. 

Teachers'  Remuneration. 

As  regards  the  proposal  to  remunerate  the  teachers  for  their 
extra  work  it  may  be  observed  that,  out  of  the  213  Council  schools 
in  which  children  have  been  fed  this  winter  (independent  of  the 
voluntary  or  non-provided  schools  from  which  we  have  not 
received  complete  returns)  there  are  eighty-five  with  203  Depart- 
ments, in  which  the  numbers  fed  exceed  fifty.  I  would  propose 
to  draw  the  line  at  this  figure.  When  we  consider  the  heavy  and 
multifarious  duties  which  devolve  on  teachers  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  duty,  we  must  admit  that  the  additional  labour  involved 
in  dealing  with  more  than  fifty  underfed  children,  the  observation, 
the  inquiries  before  making  selection,  the  giving  out  of  tickets, 
registering  attendance  at  meals,  supervising  the  distribution  of 
food,  and  so  forth,  is  extremely  heavy,  and  though  willingly 
undertaken  for  benevolent  motives,  it  deserves  encouragement. 
My  suggestion  is  that  the  work  should  be  placed  in  the  special 
charge  of  the  head  teacher  with  power  to  devolve  it  in  rotation  on 
his  assistants,  and  whoever  is  charged  with  it  should  receive  a 
gratuity  of  £1  per  month  as  long  as  the  numbers  exceed  fifty. 
The  cost  of  such  gratuities  would  be  on  the  present  data  about 
£200  a  month  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
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suggestion  is  no  doubt  open  to  the  danger  that  teachers  might  be 
tempted  to  increase  the  numbers  or  prolong  the  feeding  for  their 
own  advantage,  but  to  obviate  this  we  must  rely  on  the  vigilance 
of  the  Belief  Sub-Committees. 

Duties  of  Local  Managers. 

There  is  one  provision  to  which  the  Departmental  Committee 
did  not  specially  refer,  but  which  seems  to  me  of  great  importance, 
and  that  is  that  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  all  questions  of  relief 
needed  by  school  children  should  be  definitely  imposed  on  the 
school  managers.  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  be  made  a  statutory 
duty,  because  it  could  hardly  be  enforced  by  any  penalty,  but  if  in 
the  forthcoming  legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  we 
find  that  any  statutory  provision  is  made  for  the  formation  of  a 
committee  of  inquiry  in  each  borough  or  local  area,  the  same 
conditions  might  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  Committee  of 
Managers  in  each  school.  How  much  good  can  be  done  by  the 
intelligent  and  philanthropic  labours  of  such  a  committee  has 
been  brought  prominently  into  notice  in  case  of  the  Tower  Street 
School  in  Finsbury. 

In  the  School  Board  Keport  of  1899  the  teachers'  replies  from 
this  school  were  to  the  effect  that  about  one-third  of  the  boys, 
nearly  half  the  girls,  and  half  the  infants,  were  underfed.  In 
1901-2,  51  children  on  an  average  were  fed ;  in  1902-3,  17 
children,  in  1903-4,  3  children,  and  in  1904, 14  individual  children 
received  meals.  This  great  change  was  brought  about  by  the 
Relief  Sub-Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Miss  Frere, 
and  a  paper  by  her  fellow-manager  Miss  Horn,  published  in 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  Eeview  for  October  of  last 
year,  is  well  known  and  has  attracted  general  attention.  Their 
method  was  to  attack  the  evil  at  its  roots,  to  help  the  family 
to  obtain  permanent  occupation  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
feeding  the  children  at  school,  and  the  method  has  clearly  been 
successful. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  instance  of  what  such  a 
sub-committee  as  the  School  Board  had  in  view  when  they 
directed  their  formation  in  every  necessitous  school  can  effect ; 
but  there  are  many  other  sub-committees  which  have  worked 
zealously  and  efficiently  to  the  same  end  and  in  which  the  home 
conditions  of  every  child  admitted  to  receive  meals  have  been 
inquired  into.  I  hold  that  such  sub-committees  are  the  best 
machinery  for  providing  relief  to  school  children,  and  that  so  far 
as  bodies  of  managers  can  be  found  willing  and  competent  to 
perform  these  duties  so  far  the  relief  will  be  judicious  and  efficient. 
In  order  to  carry  this  out,  the  central  authority  must  have  power 
to  supervise  the  work  and  to  insist  on  its  being  done,  either  by 
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the  help  of  a  statutory  provision  in  the  law,  or  else  by  imposing 
it  as  a  duty  which  everyone  who  accepts  the  post  of  manager 
agrees  to  undertake;  there  must  be  an  executive  agency  to  in- 
spect and  report  on  the  work  done,  and  failure  to  do  it  must  lead 
to  the  vacating  of  the  office  of  manager. 

Organisation  Required. 

Another  practical  difficulty  has  to  be  faced,  arising  from 
the  great  number  of  charitable  agencies  in  London.  These 
ought  to  be  organised  and  brought  into  line  if  the  scheme  I 
have  sketched  is  to  be  effectually  carried  out.  With  the  three 
large  organisations,  the  London  Schools  Dinner  Association,  the 
"Keferee"  Fund,  the  Destitute  Children's  Society,  there  need  be  no 
difficulty ;  they  collect  subscriptions  from  the  public  and  distribute 
funds  to  the  school,  but  take  no  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
relief.  The  difficulty  arises  with  those  bodies  which  both  collect 
funds  and  provide  meals,  and  which  feel  some  not  unnatural 
jealousy  as  to  interference  with  the  manner  in  which  their  ex- 
penditure is  managed.  One  of  these,  the  East  Lambeth  Teachers' 
Association,  is  administered  on  sound  principles,  and  desires  to 
procure  all  the  help  it  can  get  in  inquiring  into  the  relief  of  the 
story  of  distress.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  several  smaller  funds 
where  the  money  is  locally  collected  and  locally  spent.  The  argu- 
ment often  heard  in  these  cases  is  that  those  who  pay  the  piper  have 
a  right  to  call  for  the  tune ;  though  as  a  rule  the  tune  is  called  not 
by  those  who  actually  pay,  but  by  those  who  are  merely  interme- 
diaries for  collecting  purposes.  Still,  all  that  is  required  to  enable 
us  to  accept  the  argument  is  that  those  who  call  the  tune  should 
be  taught  to  call  for  the  right  tune ;  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  difficult,  for  everyone  is  agreed  at  heart  that  thorough 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  reality  of  the  want ;  but  they 
fear  that  the  inquiry  may  take  a  long  time  and  meanwhile  the 
child  may  continue  to  suffer.  This  should  certainly  not  be 
allowed,  and  the  Joint  Committee  have  always  inculcated  the 
rule  that  relief  should  be  given  first,  as  soon  as  a  prima  facie  case 
of  distress  is  established,  and  that  the  inquiry  should  follow 
afterwards. 

This  principle  once  thoroughly  understood  and  established, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  the  School  Authority  and  any  charitable  agencies.  If 
there  should  be  any  body  which  insists  on  giving  dinners  to  all 
applicants  without  investigation,  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  forbid 
the  teachers  of  the  school  to  employ  their  agency  or  distribute 
their  tickets.  It  may  be  that  children  will  continue  to  be  fed,  as 
is  the  case  now,  without  discrimination,  but  they  will  be  fed  as 
street  children,  not  as  school  children. 
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Central  Fund  a  Mistake. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  School  Authority  should 
itself  appeal  for  charitable  funds  and  that  all  voluntary  agencies 
should  be  absorbed  into  one  central  fund.  I  do  not,  however,  see 
how  it  is  possible  that  all  voluntary  agencies  should  be  absorbed 
against  their  will,  nor  that  it  is  likely  they  should  be  willing  in 
many  cases  to  be  absorbed.  And  even  if  this  could  be  done  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  financially  wise,  for  London  is  too  vast  an 
area  to  be  reached  by  one  appeal  or  one  central  agency.  Each  of 
these  bodies  has  its  own  special  clientele,  who  would  not  in  all 
cases  consent  to  be  transferred,  and  who  might  not  be  reached  by 
the  efforts  of  a  central  committee.  In  many  cases  they  are  local 
bodies  supported  by  contributors  who  care  for  their  own  parish 
and  do  not  wish  to  see  the  marks  of  suffering  on  the  children  of 
their  own  neighbourhood,  but  who  might  remain  cold  to  the 
claims  of  the  London  school  child  in  the  abstract.  It  seems  to 
me  more  likely  that  a  central  stream  of  this  kind  might  run  dry 
than  that  the  numerous  little  rills  of  charity  which  rise  all  over 
the  London  area  should  fail. 

Relief  through  Special  Schools. 

One  recommendation*  made  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
must  be  touched  on  here,  namely,  that  underfed  children  should 
be  collected  in  special  schools  of  the  day  industrial  type  in  which 
feeding  should  form  an  essential  feature.  I  cannot  see  that  any 
great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  this  procedure,  and  it  is  open 
to  some  serious  objections.  It  would  add  largely  to  the  cost  of 
educating  the  children,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  cost  would 
fall  upon  the  rates,  for  the  parents'  contributions  would  form 
only  a  minute  portion  of  the  expenditure.  It  would  not  meet 
the  case  of  the  large  number  who  only  require  to  be  helped 
over  a  season  of  temporary  distress  arising  from  the  slackness 
of  work  or  some  family  misfortune,  or  those  who  are  insuffi- 
ciently fed,  like  the  East  Lambeth  children,  but  merely  want  a 
small  supplement  to  their  home  supply  of  food. 

The  proposal  could  only  apply  to  the  small  number  who  are 
permanently  in  severe  distress,  and  these  it  would  congregate 
into  a  sort  of  pauper  school,  infected  by  the  pauper  taint,  and 
devoid  of  any  stimulus  to  self-support.  It  would  hardly  be 
accepted  by  those  who,  like  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Dr.  Macnamara, 
contend  that  relief  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  there 
should  be  no  distinction  between  dinner  tickets  given  gratis  and 
those  given  for  payment.  Though  I  must  say  that  I  have  found 
no  general  desire  for  this  concealment  in  any  school  and  think 
the  contention  far-fetched  and  erroneous. 

*  See  paragraph  863  oi  Report. 
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My  Scheme  in  Brief. 

I  might,  of  course,  refer  to  many  smaller  details,  but  I  have 
dealt  with  the  main  heads  of  the  subject  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  me,  and  will  close  my  paper  with  the  following  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  essential  points  in  the  system  which  I 
advocate  for  London. 

(1)  No  school  child  should  be  allowed  to  go  underfed,  but 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  providing  relief  as  soon  as 
a  prima  facie   case  is   established,  and   immediate  inquiry 
should  follow ;  the  name  being  struck  off  the  list  if  inquiry 
does  not  establish  the  reality  of  the  distress,  or  as  soon  as  the 
distress  has  passed  away. 

(2)  A  relief  committee  composed  of  managers  and  head 
teachers,  assisted  by  the  school  visitor,  should  be  formed  in 
each  necessitous  school,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
managers  to  make  inquiry  into  the  home  conditions  of  every 
child  proposed   by  the  head   teacher  to  be  placed  on  the 
Register  of  Relief,  and  failure  to  perform  that  duty  should 
necessitate  the  vacating  of  the  post  of  manager. 

(3)  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  school  authority  to  take  all 
necessary  measures  for  organising  an  efficient  system  of  relief ; 
and  to  incur  the  necessary  expenditure  for  appointing  any 
inspecting  or  executive  officers,  or  for  remunerating  teachers 
for  extra  work  involved  in  relief,  or  for  providing,  if  necessary, 
refectories  and  kitchens  with  the  fuel  for  cooking  and  the 
equipment  for  distributing  the  meals. 

(4)  The  cost  of  the  food  supplied  should  be  defrayed  from 
voluntary  charity,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  authority 
so  to  organise  the  different  charitable  agencies  as  to  secure 
that  their  funds  should  be  applied  in  the  most  advantageous 
way  and  with  the  least  possible  dereliction  of  the  rule  that 
relief  should  not   be  given  indiscriminately,  but  after  due 
inquiry  into  the  real  existence  of  want. 

(5)  The  law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  enable  the  authority 
to  obtain  a  magistrate's  order  fixing  the  amount  recoverable 
from  every  parent  who  can  pay  for  his  children's  meals  and 
refuses  to   do   so,  and  to  proceed  against  him  by  distress 
warrant  if  he  disobeys  the  order. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 
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THE   WHITE   MASS 

[This  story  is  based  throughout  on  the  early  accounts  of  Jacques  Cartier's 
voyages  of  discovery  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  the  sixteenth  century.  With 
the  exception  of  the  purely  romantic  element,  all  the  incidents,  even  to  the 
finding  of  the  wonderful  "  medicine  tree"  Ameda,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
contemporary  narrative  of  the  great  French  captain.] 

BY  W.   VICTOR  COOK. 
I. 

THERE  was  silence  in  the  Captain's  room.  For  a  moment, 
ever  and  anon,  it  was  broken  by  a  sharp  crackle  from  the  logs 
burning  in  the  rude  fireplace,  or  by  a  groan  or  an  oath  that  made 
itself  heard  through  the  rough  partition  wall.  Then  the  silence 
fell  again. 

Motionless  on  a  bench  before  the  fire  sat  the  Captain,  elbows 
on  knees,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hands,  his  whole  attitude  pro- 
claiming him  a  man  in  the  grip  of  hostile  destiny.  Yet  in  the 
keen  strong  face  on  which  the  fire-light  shone  there  was  a  dogged 
set  that  bade  despair  stand  off ;  in  the  dark  eyes  that  glowered 
into  the  fire  was  a  gleam  of  stern  resolve.  Even  the  twists  of 
long  black  hair  that  hung  dishevelled  about  his  head  helped  to 
invest  the  stooping  figure  with  an  air  of  abandon,  and  to  suggest 
dramatic  possibilities  and  a  fearless  heart. 

And  truly  the  man  had  need  of  a  dauntless  courage  who  sat 
thus,  in  the  mid-winter  of  1535-36,  in  the  fort  which  his  little 
company  of  Breton  sea-rovers  had  built  near  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Charles  Kiver,  where  it  joins  the  great  waterway  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  just  below  Canada's  oldest  city  of  Quebec.  And 
well  had  Jacques  Cartier  proved  his  manhood  in  many  a  wild 
adventure  on  unknown  lands  and  seas,  ere  he  entered  on  this 
latest  and  greatest  mission,  and  for  the  honour  of  God  and  King 
Francis  set  out  to  carry  the  fleur  de  lys  through  the  unknown 
wonders  of  this  western  land,  onward  to  the  great  sea  which  men 
said  lay  beyond  the  river,  and  so  to  far  Cathay  and  the  boundless 
wealth  of  Ind. 

And  all  his  voyaging  had  ended  in  this !  Pestilence  and 
death,  and  a  cold  so  awful  that  the  very  blood  in  men's  veins, 
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the  very  marrow  in  men's  bones,  seems  to  freeze  at  its  icy  breath. 
Three  months  ago  he  had  stood  with  the  dusky  natives  of  the 
land,  and  from  the  great  rock  under  whose  shadow  they  had  built 
their  bark  cabins  he  had  looked,  first  of  civilised  men,  on  the 
green  waters  of  the  vast  river  as  they  swept  beneath,  and  his 
explorer's  eye  had  roved  from  horizon  to  horizon  over  trackless 
leagues  of  primeval  forest,  where  the  wild  grapes  clustered  in  the 
glades,  and  the  corn  grew  golden  round  the  Indian  villages,  and 
all  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  rich  scents,  and  the  woods 
bewitched  with  the  mellow  beauty  of  a  Canadian  autumn. 
Whereas  now ! 

Jacques  Cartier  rose  from  his  bench  and  strode  to  the  small 
opening  that  served  to  admit  light  to  the  room.  It  was  the  same 
terrible,  beautiful  vision  his  eyes  had  wearily  rested  on  for  weeks. 
The  same  deep  carpet  of  stainless  snow,  the  same  dark  naked 
stems  of  the  forest  trees,  among  whose  bare  branches,  when  the 
freezing  wind  blew  through  them,  the  meeting  icicles  gave  out  a 
weird  music.  The  mighty  river,  up  which  his  three  ships  had 
sailed  day  after  day,  lay  solid  from  shore  to  shore  in  the  grip  of 
the  frost,  its  surface  no  longer  level,  but  piled  with  rough  uneven 
hummocks  of  snow  and  ice,  among  which  his  crews,  as  they 
clambered  to  and  from  the  ships,  slipped  and  fell.  When  he  and 
his  men  ventured  into  the  open  from  the  ships  or  from  the  fort, 
their  breath  froze  and  caked  their  beards  with  ice;  they  sank 
deep  at  [every  4  step  in  the  terrible  snow;  their  faces,  inured  to 
stress  of  weather,  ached  at  the  blast  of  the  resistless  icy  wind  ; 
their  flesh  was  frozen  white  upon  them.  Never  had  they  known 
a  cold  so  awful  and  intense.  Then,  as  they  cowered,  all  unpro- 
tected as  they  were  against  the  rigours  of  a  climate  so  unex- 
pected, in  the  narrow  shelter  of  the  fort  and  of  their  ships,  the 
pestilence  had  broken  out,  and  an  awful  contagious  scurvy  was 
working  havoc  among  them.  And  the  good  God  only  knew  how 
these  things  would  end  ! 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  one  of  his  officers 
entered. 

"  What  news  ?  "  said  Jacques  Cartier. 

"  Another  death  on  the  Emerillon,  mon  capitaine.  And  the 
sentry  is  sick.  Gilbert  has  gone  to  take  his  place.  O  mon  Dieu  ! 
Why  did  we  come  to  this  accursed  country ! "  The  lieutenant 
wrung  his  hands,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  of  logs,  a  figure  of 
utter  dejection. 

The  Captain  rapped  out  a  sturdy  oath,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
like  steel  when  it  is  struck.  "  To  play  a  hand  with  death, 
monsieur,  for  France  and  fortune,  as  we  have  done  together  ere 
now.  And  if  the  game  goes  against  us,  what  then  ?  A  brave 
man  dies  but  once.  Do  not  forget  that  you  are  a  soldier." 
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The  lieutenant  listened  with  dull  ears.  He  drew  himself 
together,  nevertheless,  and  with  a  half-scared  glance  to  right  and 
left  of  him,  round  the  little  chamber,  approached  Cartier. 

"  Captain,"  he  whispered,  "  it  is  not  death  we  fear,  but  devilry. 
Remember  the  sorceries  of  Cudragny !  The  red  men  have  cast 
upon  us  the  spell  of  their  evil  gods." 

For  a  moment  Jacques  Cartier  quailed  in  the  clutch  of  super- 
stitious dread.  Swift  memory  brought  back  to  him  that  mellow 
September  morning  when  he  had  started  up  the  river  from  this 
place  to  distant  Hochelaga.  He  recalled  the  sombre  warnings  of 
the  savages,  the  hideous  contortions  of  three  of  their  witch- 
doctors, horned  and  painted,  who  threatened,  with  wild  gestures, 
the  wrath  of  Cudragny,  should  the  strangers  invade  the  higher 
waters  of  the  river. 

But  his  stout  heart  flung  off  the  chilly  hand  of  fear.  He 
crossed  himself,  and  drawing  his  sword,  held  it  a  moment  naked 
before  him,  then  carried  the  jewelled  hilt  to  his  lips.  "  God  and 
St.  Denis !  I  fear  no  forest  devils  with  thee  at  my  side,  good 
friend.  What !  Will  you  quake  because  three  red  savages 
dress  in  dog-skins,  and  put  horns  on  their  heads,  and  play  the 
fool,  thinking  to  frighten  French  gentlemen  !  What  said  I  at 
that  time,  monsieur,  to  Donnacona,  yon  barbarian  chief?" 

"You  laughed,  mon  capitaine,  and  you  swore  that  his  god 
Cudragny  was  a  mere  fool,  but  that  the  holy  Jesus  would  preserve 
from  danger  all  such  as  believe  in  Him." 

The  lieutenant  straightened  himself  involuntarily  as  he 
repeated  the  words  of  cheery  faith.  To  Jacques  Cartier  himself 
they  came  back  like  a  promise  of  succour.  His  brow  cleared. 

"Said  I  that,  brother?  Said  I  that?  And  shall  we  call 
ourselves  gentlemen  and  Christians,  and  yet  be  afraid?  Look 
you — it  may  be  that  the  bon  Dieu  is  angry.  We  have  lived  wildly 
and  loosely,  and  perchance  for  our  sins  the  devils  of  this  country 
are  given  power  over  us.  But  the  Mother  of  God  is  full  of  pity, 
and  will  intercede  for  us.  How  many  of  our  men  are  whole  ?  " 

"  Out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  eight  are  dead,  and  fifty  others 
will  surely  die  if  heaven  look  not  on  us,"  the  lieutenant  gloomily 
answered.  "  Scarce  half-a-dozen  are  in  state  to  carry  arms, 
should  the  natives  come  upon  us." 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  Captain. 

He  strode  from  the  little  room  into  the  body  of  the  rough 
fort.  The  inmates  sat  or  lay  on  the  ground  round  a  fire,  a  sight 
to  quell  the  stoutest  courage,  and  strike  horror  to  the  most 
callous  beholder.  Listless,  disfigured,  swollen  over  with  all  the 
disgusting  symptoms  of  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of  diseases, 
some  of  them  only  partly  conscious,  they  scarcely  turned  round 
at  the  entrance  of  their  leader.  The  air  reeked  with  the  vile 
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stench  of  the  pestilence.    Jacques  Cartier  went  and  stood  in  the 
midst. 

"  Listen,  my  children  !  To-morrow  at  noon  we  will  humble 
our  souls  before  God,  and  pray  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  Christ 
to  intercede  with  her  Son  for  us,  that  it  may  please  Him  to  look 
in  mercy  upon  our  grievous  affliction.  See  to  it  that  not  a  man 
of  you  be  missing,  so  he  can  but  crawl,  for  the  man  of  you  that 
joins  not  in  our  supplication,  his  death  lie  at  his  own  door  !  " 

Then  to  the  three  ships  went  the  Captain  and  his  lieutenant, 
over  the  frozen  river  to  where  they  lay,  all  caked  with  ice  six 
inches  thick,  the  Grande  Hermine,  the  Petite  Hermine,  and  the 
Emerillon,  the  gallant  vessels  that  had  borne  so  well  the  long,  long 
journey  over  the  wild  western  ocean;  and  to  the  suffering 
wretches  there  the  same  injunction  was  given. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  lieutenant,  as  they  made  their  way  back 
to  the  fort  after  their  round  was  done ;  "  Captain,  you  and  I  have 
often  fought  side  by  side." 

"  Ay — against  man,  beast,  and  tempest,  mon  cher  Gaston." 

"  The  men  are  saying,  Captain "  the  lieutenant  hesitated, 

and  pretended  to  slip  on  the  snow. 

"  Aha !  They  are  saying !  And  what  are  the  men  saying, 
Gaston?" 

"  They  say,  mon  capitaine,  that  the  Indian  girl  has  bewitched 
you,  that  she  casts  spells  to  aid  the  curse  of  Cudragny." 
•'  And  do  you  believe  it,  Gaston  ?  " 
The  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You — a  French  soldier !  "  Cartier  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
disgust.  "  Gaston — is  she  not  beautiful?  "  he  asked  more  gently 
after  a  few  moments. 

"  To  ravishment,"  said  Gaston.  "  But  witches,  they  say,  are 
so.  Why  do  we  die  daily  ?  " 

Jacques  Cartier  groaned.  "  Why  must  I  lead  such  a  pack  of 
fools !  "  he  cried  fiercely.  "  I  tell  you  she  is  no  more  witch  than 

the  Holy  Virgin  herself.    And  if  she  were "  he  stopped. 

"  And  if  she  were  ?  "  repeated  his  lieutenant. 
"  Comrade,  I  love  her  !     I  love  her,  Gaston.     You  know  my 
way  with  women.     I  cannot  give  her  up." 

"  She  is  a  heathen,"  objected  the  lieutenant. 
"  What  matters  her  heathenry,  if  she  pleases  me  ?  "  answered 
the  sailor.     "  She  is  a  goddess  of  the  woods,  and  I,  monsieur,  am 
her  worshipper." 

"  The  men  swear  she  is  a  witch,"  said  the  other. 
"Look  you,  Gaston,"  said  Cartier,  "I  will  tell  you  what  I 
will  do,  and  you  may  tell  the  men.     After  the  Mass  to-morrow, 
I  will  go  down  to  her,  and  I  will  make  her  swear,  holding  in  her 
hand  the  blessed  crucifix,  that  she  j§  no  mere  than  she  seems. 
VOL.  IX.— No,  52,  2  A 
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And  if  after  that  the  fools  are  not  satisfied,  they  and  you  may  find 
France  again  for  yourselves  !  " 

The  morrow  came — the  Sunday  of  the  White  Mass,  a  day, 
surely,  whose  memory  should  never  fade  while  the  Canadian 
nation  endures. 

Oat  of  the  fort  and  out  of  the  ships  came  the  Captain  and  his 
weary  crews.  There  was  no  priest  to  officiate  on  that  dreadful 
morning — only  a  procession  of  afflicted  men,  crunching  slowly 
with  tired  feet  over  the  glittering  white  snow,  towards  the  tree, 
a  bow's  length  from  the  fort,  where  they  had  placed  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  Son.  Some  there  were  among  them  who 
could  not  even  walk,  and  tottered  painfully  along,  supported  by 
comrades  scarcely  fitter  themselves.  As  they  walked,  they  sang 
the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms.  Arrived  at  the  strange  shrine, 
the  Captain  himself  led  the  prayers  and  the  chanting,  and  the  un- 
tutored sailors'  voices  blended  falteringly  in  the  service.  Strange 
music  in  that  wild  untrodden  land !  Perhaps  the  wondering 
savages,  lurking  behind  the  bare  black  forest  trunks,  looked  in 
fear  to  behold  the  coming  of  the  white  men's  god,  as  the  music 
of  that  pathetic  chant  of  brave  men's  despair  died  away  again 
into  the  silence. 

But  there  was  no  sign.  The  wintry  sunshine  lay  dazzlingly 
as  before  upon  the  glittering  white  expanse ;  the  bitter  breeze 
still  froze  their  aching  faces. 

Jacques  Cartier  bared  his  head  before  the  holy  image.  "  I 
take  you  all  to  witness,"  he  solemnly  declared,  as  he  faced  his 
men,  "that  if  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  spared  to  return  to 
France,  I  will  make  myself  a  pilgrim  to  Our  Lady  of  Boque- 
madou,  in  memory  of  her  great  deliverance." 

And  so  the  White  Mass  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  heartsick  men  wended  back. 

Yet  for  all  their  agonised  prayers,  that  same  day  another  man 
died,  and  was  borne  out  to  be  buried  in  the  snow.  But  ere  they 
took  him  out,  the  Captain  had  the  ghastly  corpse  brought  to  his 
room,  and  in  an  awful  solitude — for  not  another  man  would  come 
near — he  set  himself  to  the  heroic  task  of  an  autopsy,  to  see  if  by 
any  chance  he  might  surprise  the  secret  of  the  pestilence.  In 
vain ! 

H. 

IN  Stadacona,  the  Indian  village  under  the  great  rock,  they 
had  set  apart  for  the  white  chieftain,  close  to  the  triple  palisades 
that  formed  the  fortifications,  a  fine  cabin  of  bark.  When  he 
would,  he  rested  there,  and  when  he  would,  he  stayed  away.  So 
great  honour  did  the  dark  sons  of  the  land  accord  him. 
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Yet  Jacques  Cartier  in  his  heart  distrusted  them  one  and  all, 
from  Donnacona,  their  tall,  grave  chief,  to  the  weakest  squaw 
among  them — all  save  Agouaze,  the  chief's  daughter. 

He  signified  that  he  would  sleep,  stretched  in  the  warm  skins 
by  the  fire,  and  they  left  him  alone.  But  one,  to  whom  Cartier 
made  a  secret  sign,  remained  a  moment  behind. 

"  Tell  Agouaze  that  I  am  here,"  said  the  Captain,  and  handed 
the  Indian  a  flask  of  liquor. 

For  some  time  he  sat,  staring  gloomily  into  the  blaze.  A 
light  touch  made  him  start. 

"  Agouaze !    You  are  as  silent  as  the  snow." 

"  Have  I  not  need  to  be  ?  "  she  answered. 

He  sat  and  looked  at  her,  his  mind  running  on  the  suspicions 
of  his  men.  She  was  graceful  and  soft-eyed  as  a  deer,  a  very 
flower  of  her  people. 

The  Captain  drew  forth  his  crucifix. 

"  Agouaze — dear  Agouaze,  look  at  this." 

She  looked,  and  drew  back  a  little. 

"  The  white  man's  god  !  " 

Her  hesitation  filled  Cartier  with  dismay. 

"  Agouaze,  take  it  in  your  hand — so.  Now  swear,  swear, 
that  you  are  what  you  seem  to  be.  Say,  '  I  am  Agouaze,  the 
daughter  of  Donnacona,  and  no  other.'  " 

She  repeated  the  words  wonderingly,  and  the  Captain  sighed 
his  relief.  For  after  all,  he  was  a  sailor. 

She  laid  two  gentle  hands  on  his  big  rough  ones,  and  with 
earnest  dark  eyes  looked  in  his  face. 

"  You  are  sad  to-night.  What  ails  my  white  brother  ?  I  do 
not  understand  your  strange  speech." 

"Agouaze,"  said  Cartier  on  a  sudden  resolve,  "listen.  Some 
of  my  men  are  sick,  and  they  swear  it  is  you  who  have  made 
medicine  against  them." 

•  "  I  ?  "     She  started  away  from  him,  her  lips  parted.     "  Can  a 
woman  make  medicine? "  she  asked. 

"  In  my  country  there  are  women  who  make  medicine — very 
bad  medicine,"  said  Cartier  grimly. 

"A  woman  cannot  make  medicine,"  she  repeated.  And  then, 
smiling  archly,  and  leaning  to  him  again,  "  Is  my  white  brother 
afraid  of  Agouaze  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  of  neither  man  nor  devil !  "  answered  the  Captain 
sturdily,  his  hand  on  his  sword  that  lay  beside  him. 

"  You  are  brave,  like  my  people,"  she  said.  "  But  your  men 
— their  hearts  are  white.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  sickness  ?  " 

Fresh  from  his  autopsy,  the  Captain  described  to  her  the 
horrid  symptoms  of  the  scurvy. 

When  the  gruesome  particulars  were  ended,  Agouaze  smiled 
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and  clapped  her  hands.  The  dancing  firelight  illumined  her  fair 
form  and  features,  and  glowed  on  the  long  dark  hair  that  fell 
about  her  shoulders.  Suspicion  knocked  again  at  her  lover's 
breast.  Could  Gaston  see  her  now,  he  thought,  he  would  be 
convinced  she  was  a  witch  indeed  ! 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said,  taking  him  by  the  hand.  "  I  will 
show  you  where  there  grows  good  medicine  to  cure  them.  But 
come  in  silence.  There  are  those  who  would  kill  you  if  we  were 
seen  together." 

Jacques  Cartier  laid  hold  of  her  arm. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  " 

"  It  is  in  the  forest,"  she  answered.  "  Fear  nothing.  I  know 
the  way." 

She  lifted  the  skins  that  hung  over  the  doorway  of  the  cabin, 
and  peered  into  the  night.  The  Captain  wrestled  with  his  doubts, 
watching  her.  She  was  very  beautiful. 

"  Come  now,"  she  said,  smiling  up  into  his  face,  and  taking 
his  hand  in  hers,  she  stepped  out.  Cartier  grasped  the  gun 
without  which  he  never  stirred  from  the  fort,  and  followed  her. 

Stealing  through  the  unguarded  gateway  of  the  palisade,  and 
striking  away  from  the  village,  Agouaze  led  him  over  the  snow 
into  the  forest.  She  seemed  to  know  by  instinct  where  the  snow 
lay  the  shallowest  and  firmest,  and  presently  they  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  woods.  In  the  thin  light  of  a  crescent  moon  the  tall 
black  trunks  of  fir  and  pine  stood  up  eeriely  on  the  white  carpet. 

By-and-bye  they  came  to  an  evergreen  tree  different  from  the 
others  in  the  forest.  It  was,  indeed,  scarcely  more  than  a  stout 
bush,  with  many  spreading  boughs. 

"  See  !  "  whispered  Agouaze,  pointing  to  the  tree,  and  looking 
stealthily  round,  "it  is  the  holy  aineda  tree,  which  cures  all  ills 
of  men.  Get  your  knife  quickly,  my  white  brother,  and  cut  the 
boughs,  as  many  as  you  can  carry,  and  I  will  tear  off  the  bark. 
But  see  that  you  make  no  noise." 

Cartier  drew  his  knife,  and  began  to  cut  the  branches  as  she 
directed,  while  Agouaze  deftly  stripped  the  bark  from  the  stem. 
r  6  When  they  had  collected  a  quantity  of  both,  the  Indian  girl 
made  them  into  a  bundle. 

"  Now  I  will  guide  you  to  the  fort,"  she  said.  "  We  must  not 
be  seen  here,  or  the  medicine  men  will  kill  us  both.  Only  they 
and  the  chief  know  the  secrets  of  the  ameda  tree.  Come." 

But  they  had  scarcely  left  the  spot,  when  in  the  stillness  of 
night  a  bowstring  twanged  close  at  hand  and  an  arrow  buried 
itself  in  a  tree  within  a  foot  of  the  French  leader. 

"  Quick !  "  cried  Agouaze  ;  and  they  sprang  to  cover.  Cartier 
sighted  a  solitary  figure  gliding  among  the  dark  trunks,  and  fired, 
waking  the  forest  echoes.  The  figure  disappeared. 
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Agouaze  looked  in  consternation  at  the  smoking  barrel. 

"  Hasten !  "  she  cried,  choking  down  her  fears.  They  ran 
together  towards  the  fort.  But  no  more  arrows  struck  the  trees. 

At  the  edge  of  the  forest,  whence  they  could  see  the  dark 
outline  of  the  fort  upon  the  snow,  Agouaze  stopped. 

"  Farewell,"  she  said.  "  You  must  boil  the  ameda  in  snow- 
water, and  for  two  days  the  sick  men  must  drink  the  water,  and 
you  must  lay  that  boiled  bark  upon  their  limbs,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  ameda  will  cure  them." 

She  looked  wistfully  at  him,  and  the  look  melted  his  soul 
within  him. 

"  Oh,  Agouaze,  come  with  me  into  the  fort !  Keturn  with  me 
to  my  people  over  the  great  water." 

But  she  shook  her  head.     "  I  must  go  back  to  the  forest." 

"Alone?    You  shall  not !" 

"  Alone  I  am  safe." 

"  But  your  people  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  chief's  daughter,"  she  answered  proudly. 

"  Come  with  me,"  he  repeated,  clasping  her  to  him  as  they 
stood  together  on  the  snow.  "  Come  with  me,  O  Agouaze  !  " 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  breast,  then  looked  in  his  eyes. 
"  Another  time,  my  white  brother,  I  will  come.  Farewell !  " 

Freeing  herself  from  his  arms,  she  sprang  lightly  as  a  deer 
into  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  was  lost  to  view  among  the 
pillared  pine-trunks. 

III. 

AMAZING  was  the  work  of  the  medicine  tree  ameda.  Jacques 
Cartier,  in  his  journal  that  has  come  down  to  us,  praises,  in  his 
quaint  old  French,  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  the  remedy — "  le 
plus  excellent  que  fut  jamais  vu  ny  trouve  sur  la  terre."  A  few 
draughts  of  the  magic  water  snatched  men  back  from  the  very 
gates  of  death. 

The  weeks  passed  on,  and  day  by  day  the  blessed  sun  climbed 
higher  from  the  south.  There  came  a  day  when,  with  a  crashing 
and  roaring  like  a  battlefield,  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  river. 

But  during  all  those  weeks  of  reviving  hope,  the  French  leader 
had  been  down  no  more  into  Stadacona.  The  Indians  were  no 
longer  to  be  trusted.  True,  there  had  been  no  open  rupture,  and 
they  still  traded  game  with  the  garrison.  But  more  than  once, 
in  the  dusk,  arrows  from  some  unseen  source  had  dropped  among 
the  French  as  they  passed  from  the  ships  to  the  fort,  and  from 
the  fort  to  the  ships. 

A  whole  month  had  slid  by  since  Jacques  Cartier  had  paid  his 
last  visit  to  the  cabin  in  the  village,  and  once  again  a  thin  crescent 
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moon  cast  a  faint  silvery  glow  upon  the  still  unmelted  snow. 
The  Captain  was  restless,  and  could  not  sleep.  Gaston  the 
lieutenant  was  taking  the  first  night  watch  upon  the  ramparts — 
for  on  the  land  the  band  of  sailor  adventurers  maintained  the 
habits  of  the  sea.  The  Captain  joined  him,  and  in  the  still  cold 
night  they  paced  up  and  down,  peering  now  across  the  snow 
towards  the  black  shades  of  the  forest,  and  now  aloft,  where  the 
Northern  Lights  played  their  magic  dance  across  the  glittering 
heavens.  Sometimes  a  curt  word  or  two  would  pass  between 
them,  but  for  the  most  part  they  preserved  the  mutual  silence  of 
hardened  sea-dogs. 

The  Captain's  thoughts  were  busy.  A  whole  month  since  he 
had  seen  Agouaze  !  His  eyes  longed  for  a  sight  of  her  fair  face 
and  form,  his  heart  warmed  to  the  memory  of  her  parting  embrace. 
What  had  happened  to  her  since  that  time  ?  His  mind  was  filled 
with  dark  forebodings  concerning  her  possible  fate  at  the  hands  of 
her  wild  kindred,  and  busy  with  plotting  the  means  whereby  he 
might  get  news  of  her. 

"  Halte  Id  !    Qui  vive  ?  " 

The  lieutenant's  voice  rang  out  so  sharp  and  suddenly  upon 
the  stillness  that  Jacques  Cartier  started.  He  turned  to  see 
Gaston,  with  his  gun  at  his  shoulder,  taking  aim  at  a  figure  that 
advanced  hesitatingly  over  the  snow  from  the  belt  of  shadow. 

The  Captain's  quick  eye  recognised  that  figure.  With  a  great 
oath  he  struck  up  the  musket-barrel,  and  in  the  soft  Indian 
tongue  that  he  had  learned  from  her  lips,  called  to  Agouaze  to 
advance. 

"  Jesus !  But  you  are  quick,  mon  capitaine !  I  did  not 
recognise  the  Indian  girl." 

"  Let  her  in,  Gaston." 

"Is  she  alone?  "  queried  the  lieutenant. 

"Blood  of  God!  I  said  let  her  in!  Have  you  no  eyes, 
monsieur  ?  " 

Gaston  muttered  in  his  beard  and  went  to  obey,  and  presently 
returned  with  Agouaze. 

The  eyes  of  the  Indian  girl  lit  up  at  the  sight  of  the  Captain. 
Kunning  to  him,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  clasping  his  knees. 
He  saw  that  she  was  trembling  with  cold,  and  drew  her  within 
to  the  fire. 

"  Danger,  0  my  white  brother ! "  she  said.  "  My  father  is 
stirred  up  against  you,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  war-cry  of  my 
people  will  sound  in  your  ears.  I  have  come  to  tell  you.  Our 
braves  are  in  the  forest — oh,  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  pass 
them  !  " 

He  set  warm  food  before  her,  and  cried  to  Gaston  to  rouse 
the  garrison. 
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"  Who  has  done  this  ?  "  he  asked  of  Agouaze. 

For  answer  she  drew  from  her  bosom  an  arrow,  marked  with 
curious  figures. 

"It  is  the  arrow  that  spared  my  white  brother  the  night 
we  gathered  the  ameda  medicine.  See — here  is  the  warrior's 
mark.  It  is  Taignoagny.  On  account  of  me  he  would  kill  you. 
He  demands  me  of  Donnacona  the  chief,  my  father,  and  he  has 
poisoned  my  father's  mind,  saying  that  you  are  making  ready 
your  great  canoes  on  the  river  to  carry  away  our  people  to  the 
ghost  country  beyond  the  great  water." 

"  Halte-la  !  Qui  vive  ?  "  The  hoarse  challenge  of  the  watch 
without  broke  in  on  their  talk.  The  Captain  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  ran  out  upon  the  rampart.  Half  a  dozen  of  his  men  were 
kneeling,  musket  at  shoulder,  behind  the  rampart. . 

"  The  heathen  dogs  have  found  out  their  mistake,  and  are 
gone  back  to  the  woods,"  laughed  Gaston.  "  They  were  creeping 
over  the  snow,  when  I  challenged,  and  pff !  they  were  off  like 
rats  to  their  holes.  The  fiend  take  them  !  " 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison  had 
fended  off  an  attack.  There  were  no  more  Indians  seen  that 
night,  nor  for  several  nights.  All  this  time  Agouaze  remained 
at  the  fort.  But  one  evening  she  was  missing,  nor  could  she 
be  anywhere  found,  though  they  searched  the  fort  for  her.  The 
Captain  was  near  distraction.  Gaston  dared  not  hint  at  his 
suspicions,  but  on  his  own  authority  doubled  the  watch  at  night, 
and  the  men  were  visibly  uneasy.  Thus  it  continued  for  a 
week,  till  there  came  a  day  of  strange  noises  from  the  Indian 
village,  and  in  the  evening  a  lurid  glow  lit  up  the  sky  from 
Stadacona. 

"  Gaston,"  said  the  Captain,  as  they  stood  together  at  mid- 
night, watching  and  listening,  "to-morrow  you  will  take  com- 
mand. In  a  week  it  will  be  fit  for  the  ships  to  sail." 

The  lieutenant  waited  interrogatively. 

"At  sunrise,"  continued  Jacques  Cartier,  "I  am  going  to  the 
heathen  village  to  seek  Agouaze.  If  I  do  not  return,  you  have 
my  orders.  On  this  day  week  let  the  ships  sail  for  France. 
God  keep  you,  Gaston  !  " 

"  It  is  madness,  Captain "  the  lieutenant  began  to  protest. 

A  piercing  shriek  rang  from  the  woods. 

"  Jesu  Maria  !    What  is  that  ?  " 

The  guard  clutched  their  muskets. 

Another  scream  rang  out,  nearer  and  more  distinct. 

"  Mon  dieu  !     It  is  she  !  "  cried  the  Captain. 

A  figure  ran  swiftly  across  the  now  open  ground  between  the 
forest  and  the  fort,  followed  by  other  figures  that  rapidly  gained 
ground. 
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"  Fire  on  the  pursuers !  "  shouted  Cartier.  He  drew  his  sword, 
and  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  fort. 

The  muskets  barked  and  flamed  in  a  volley,  and  the  pursuers 
stopped  short.  The  Captain,  undoing  the  door  with  feverish 
haste,  heard  the  patter  of  arrows  upon  its  outer  side.  Then 
there  was  silence.  He  dragged  open  the  heavy  wooden  door. 

On  the  ground,  almost  at  his  feet,  Agouaze  lay  as  she  had 
fallen,  an  arrow  through  her  shoulder,  her  hands  outstretched 
towards  the  fort.  He  snatched  up  her  light  form  and  bore  her 
within,  thrusting  to  the  door  again. 

Sick  with  dreadful  apprehension,  he  laid  her  on  a  bed  of  skins, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  examined  the  wound,  and  bent  his 
head  to  listen  for  the  beating  of  her  heart. 

The  saints  be  praised  I  She  was  living  yet.  Summoning 
help  from  his  crew,  the  Captain  with  infinite  tenderness  extracted 
the  brutal  arrow  and  dressed  the  bleeding  flesh.  After  a  long 
while  Agouaze  opened  her  eyes  and,  seeing  his  face  bent  over  her, 
smiled. 

"  Taignoagny's  bow  is  true,"  she  murmured,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Jacques  Cartier  looked  at  the  extracted  arrow,  red  with  the 
young  girl's  blood.  Those  markings — he  had  seen  them  before, 
on  the  shaft  that  had  narrowly  missed  taking  his  own  life ! 

For  many  days  the  Indian  maiden  lay  on  the  borders  of  life 
and  death. 

From  her  gentle  lips  the  Captain  heard  the  story  of  that  night 
when  she  had  left  the  fort.  They  had  taken  her,  and  bound  her, 
and  doomed  her  to  die  the  death  by  fire.  They  had  kindled  a 
great  blaze  of  logs,  into  the  midst  of  which  she  was  to  be  flung, 
and  ere  the  sentence  was  carried  out,  they  had  made  a  solemn 
dance  around  the  fire.  But  before  they  came  to  fling  her  to  the 
flames  her  lover  Taignoagny,  stealing  from  the  savage  ring,  had 
freed  her  secretly,  making  her  promise  to  flee  with  him ;  and  to 
save  her  life  sha  had  promised.  But  while  he  prepared,  she  had 
fled  from  him.  Then  in  fierce  anger  he  had  given  warning, 
and  her  people  had  followed  like  wolves  upon  her  trail,  till 
her  lover's  arrow  had  stretched  her  senseless  under  the  walls 
of  the  fort. 

"  0  my  white  brother,  I  go  to  the  ghost  country.  But  you 
are  going  too,  is  it  not  so  ?  Carry  me  on  your  great  canoe,  that 
we  may  go  together." 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  May  morning  when  the  trees 
were  green  they  laid  Agouaze  in  a  litter,  and  all  the  garrison  of 
the  little  fort  marched  down  with  her  to  the  waterside  where  the 
ships  lay,  and  carried  her  aboard  the  Emerillon. 

Then  the  French  carried  down  also  their  stores  and  made  all 
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things  ready  to  sail,  while  from  the  woods  the  skulking  Indians 
watched  their  movements. 

When  all  were  on  board  the  ships,  there  came  three  Indians 
from  among  the  rest  and  put  off  from  the  shore  in  a  canoe.  They 
paddled  to  the  side  of  the  Emerillon,  and  he  who  sat  with  the 
paddle  in  the  stern  cried  out  for  the  Captain. 

But  Jacques  Cartier  was  below,  bending  to  catch  the  low 
words  of  the  Indian  maiden  who  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  her 
life's  end.  Gaston  the  lieutenant  entered  softly. 

"  Captain,"  he  whispered,  "  the  pagan  chief  her  father  is 
come,  with  two  other  of  the  heathen  folk,  and  they  make  great 
show  of  grief,  asking  for  her." 

"  Let  them  come,"  said  Cartier  bitterly,  "  and  look  upon  their 
handiwork.  Guard  them  well,  Gaston." 

So  the  three  dusky  chieftains  were  brought  in,  and  in  silence 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  litter. 

But  Agouaze's  eyes  saw  nothing  but  her  lover. 

"  Start  soon,  0  my  white  brother,"  she  said  with  a  gasp. 

The  French  leader  hid  his  face  from  her  upturned  eyes,  and 
gave  the  order  to  heave  the  anchor.  The  noise  of  the  capstan 
shook  the  ship. 

"  Shall  we  be  long  on  the  way  ?  "  asked  Agouaze. 

He  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

"  Have  we  started  ?  "  she  said  presently. 

"  Ay,  we  have  started,  Agouaze." 

She  smiled  faintly.  "My  white  brother  is  a  great  chief.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  go  with  him  in  the  big  canoe  to  the  ghost 
country  across  the  great  water."  She  murmured  again,  and 
Jacques  Cartier  bent  his  head  to  her  lips. 

The  lapping  of  the  water  on  the  ship's  sides  was  heard  as  she 
gathered  way  down  the  mighty  river.  And  the  soul  of  Agouaze 
went  out  upon  a  sigh  to  the  far  ghost  country. 

History  records  that  when  the  French  Captain  reached  home 
again  he  brought  with  him  three  Indian  chiefs  as  a  punishment 
for  treachery,  and  "  that  they  might  relate  to  the  King  of  France 
the  wonders  of  the  world  which  Donnacona  had  seen  in  those 
western  countries." 

W.  VICTOR  COOK. 
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THE   GROWTH   OF   A   COLONIAL 
SENTIMENT 

By   E.   SEARLE   GROSSMAN. 

IN  the  Auckland  cemetery,  that  wild  beautiful  sub-tropical 
garden  above  the  gully,  where  so  many  of  the  pioneers  and  first 
settlers  of  New  Zealand  lie  buried,  a  traveller  can  hardly  fail  to 
notice  how  these  early  emigrants  felt  themselves  to  be  entirely 
English  and  not  at  all  colonial.  The  inscriptions  show  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  dying  and  of  those  left  behind  them  turned  at 
the  last  to  the  old  country,  to  their  home  in  London  or  in 
some  historic  city,  or  some  Kentish  rectory  or  Devonshire  farm, 
away  from  the  rough  untamed  land  of  their  adoption,  the  forest, 
the  wilderness,  the  unexplored  mountains  and  the  comfortless 
settlements  on  the  coasts.  "A  stranger  and  a  sojourner"  is 
written  on  one  stone,  and  the  lines  express  the  feelings  of  almost 
aU.  The  dead  are  described  as  "  of  York,"  "  of  Sheffield," 
"  of  Nottingham."  New  Zealand  was  not  their  own  home  and 
their  own  country,  as  it  is  now  to  us  colonials  of  the  second 
generation. 

Even  we,  in  our  childhood,  accepted  the  views  of  our  parents. 
Those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  with  the  colonies  and  have 
seen  cities  rising  out  of  untenanted  plains  can  well  remember 
all  that  England  meant  to  us  in  our  youth.  It  was  our  unseen 
but  familiar  motherland,  from  which  we  inherited  books,  ideas, 
customs,  everything  that  was  not  savagery.  It  was  impossible 
to  have  any  really  strong  patriotic  sentiment  about  the  small 
scattered  townships,  each  jealous  of  the  other,  which  were  nomi- 
nally united  under  the  name  of  New  Zealand  or  of  Victoria. 
What  the  first  settlers  wanted  to  do  was  to  change  the  lands  they 
had  come  into,  and  to  carve  out  of  their  ruins  a  new  England 
after  the  image  of  the  old.  All  their  ideals  were  English.  They 
ruthlessly  chopped  down  and  burned  magnificent  native  forests 
to  make  parks  of  English  willow  and  oak ;  they  introduced  Scotch 
thistles  and  the  coarser  English  grasses  in  place  of  the  delicate 
ferns  and  graceful  native  grasses  ;  they  brought  the  sparrow  and 
blackbird  and  starling  and  their  tribe,  until  the  bush-birds  were 
almost  exterminated.  They  endowed  and  established  schools  on 
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the  model  of  the  great  English  public  schools.  Bishop  Selwyn's 
college,  St.  John's,  was  to  be,  amongst  its  many  other  functions, 
the  Eton  of  the  northern  provinces  of  New  Zealand.  They 
founded  a  university,  which  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  old 
models  of  classical  instruction.  The  highest  professional  positions 
were  always  given  to  men  selected  in  England ;  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  University,  these  positions 
remained  obstinately  closed  to  colonials,  and  even  at  the  present 
time  they  are  opened  only  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Certain  founders  of  our  colonies  felt  a  prophetic  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  nation,  but  to  the  mass  it  was  too  much  of  an 
embryo  to  be  of  any  interest.  So  far  as  we  were  not  English,  we 
felt  ourselves  to  be  insignificant  and  imitative.  The  occasional 
tendency  to  brag  is  even  now  more  a  matter  of  self-defence  than 
of  real  self-respect  and  conviction.  All  the  history,  all  the 
romance,  the  poetry  and  the  meaning  of  life,  everything  that  lay 
outside  of  mere  living  and  money-getting,  seemed  to  be  in  the 
old  world.  All  our  books  described  English  scenes  and  characters. 
There  were  no  native  Australian  or  New  Zealand  fairy  tales  and 
children's  stories  then.  The  effect  on  imaginative  children  was 
singular.  Our  actual  surroundings  were  less  vividly  realised  than 
the  familiar  bookland.  Parents  told  us  continually  of  the  homes 
of  their  own  childhood  and  gave  us  the  idealised  impressions 
that  the  old  scenes  wore  in  their  memories.  We  were  trained 
to  regard  our  own  country  as  a  sort  of  rough-hewn  England. 
We  accepted  the  doctrine  of  our  own  inferiority  and  felt  ourselves 
stranded  in  a  lonely  corner  of  the  world.  The  heroines  of 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  of  Ada  Cambridge,  and  Marcus  Clarke's 
Sylvia  constantly  express  their  longing  for  the  unattainable 
Paradise  of  Europe.  No  American  could  wish  for  a  visit  to 
Europe  as  devoutly  as  did  the  children  of  the  first  settlers. 

In  those  days  all  our  most  important  news  was  European. 
The  first  political  events  I  remember  are  the  downfall  of  the 
Second  French  Empire,  and  later  on  the  excitement  over  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  Neither  of  these  events  had  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  colony,  and  yet  on  the  reading  public  they  made 
a  deep  impression.  At  the  present  date  the  newspapers  of 
Australasia  are  excellently  supplied  with  information  on  imperial 
and  foreign  affairs,  and  contain  clearer  and  fuller  accounts  of 
what  is  going  on  abroad  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  but  the  very 
highest  class  of  London  periodicals.  In  fiction  it  was  some  time 
before  the  leading  newspapers  gave  the  slightest  encouragement 
to  native  talent.  Local  colour  was  a  forbidden  thing.  Gradually 
in  a  tentative  fashion,  shorter  stories  of  colonial  life  were  admitted, 
following  the  leading  serial.  Even  now  the  serials  in  the  weeklies 
are  generally  by  English  authors,  and  deal  with  the  old  stock 
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sensational  characters  and  episodes,  the  crimes  and  loves  and 
adventures  of  wicked  English  baronets  and  earls,  villainous 
foreigners,  deep-designing,  intoxicatingly  beautiful  black-eyed 
lady-fiends,  and  violet-eyed  Madonna-like  victims,  all  of  them 
creatures  who  have  certainly  not  yet  in  the  flesh  invaded  our 
colonial  arcadia,  though  they  still  go  on  fascinating  its  youthful 
fancy.  Fortunately  the  best  weekly  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
The  Australasian,  has  now  for  many  years  admitted,  even  as  its 
leading  serial,  the  novel  of  colonial  life.  This  step  was  first  taken 
by  the  less  heavily  respectable  but  more  original  periodicals.  One 
of  the  most  independent  of  these  was  the  old  Australian  Journal, 
which  published  the  first  version  of  Marcus  Clarke's '  His  Natural 
Life,'  containing  the  suppressed  account  of  the  Eureka  Stockades 
affray.  Its  most  typical  tales,  however,  were  the  sanguinary 
tragedies  of  the  '  Detective's  Note  Book,'  reeking  with  the 
savage  elements  of  the  new  race. 

Gradually  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  national  sentiment 
of  colonials.  The  imaginative  dependence  on  the  Old  World 
lingers  still,  but  it  is  dwindling  away.  We  still  keep  "  the  vision 
splendid  "  of  Europe,  but  it  no  longer  occupies  the  foreground  in 
our  minds.  A  strong  patriotic  feeling  has  grown  up  for  the  land 
of  our  birth.  We  recognise  it  as  our  Motherland  and  our  Father- 
land. The  sentiment  for  England  has  receded  into  the  back- 
ground. It  is  not  unlike  the  veneration  felt  for  the  late  Queen  by 
her  grandchildren.  England  is  our  ancestress,  and  we  venerate 
it  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  because  it  is  a  sovereign  amongst 
the  nations,  and  we  are  proud  to  belong  to  its  family.  But  the 
most  close  and  intimate  love  is  kept  as  it  should  be  for  our  own 
country. 

Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  scarcely  understand  how 
deep  and  sincere  the  new  patriotism  is  amongst  colonials.  Our 
personal  experiences  are  stronger  than  inherited  traditions.  The 
bush  is  no  longer  an  empty  and  lifeless  waste ;  it  is  haunted  by 
the  memories  of  our  childhood.  "  Bird  ye  never  heeded,  Oh 
she  calls  her  dead  to  him !  "  We  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  our 
progress.  We  have  limitless  hopes  for  our  social  future.  The 
New  Zealanders  of  to-day  feel  that  they  have  a  "goodly  heritage" 
in  a  country  unsurpassed  in  the  world  for  natural  beauty  and 
variety  of  scenery.  They  go  to  British  and  Irish  schools  and 
universities  to  learn,  but  most  of  them  with  the  hope  of  returning. 
Our  ideals  are  no  longer  merely  English.  In  social  matters 
especially  we  have  struck  out  for  ourselves.  Australians  have 
already  a  literature  of  their  own,  and  New  Zealanders  have  at 
least  the  germs  of  one.  We  have  learned  to  stand  upon  our  feet 
and  to  respect  ourselves.  We  have  fought  our  own  battles 
without  help,  and  we  have  taken  part  in  an  imperial  struggle. 
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Our  national  character  is  gradually  differentiating  itself  from 
the  English  type.  Australasians  are  certainly  a  more  emotional 
and  less  reserved  people  than  the  English.  Our  public  orators 
and  writers  declaim  about  "  our  fair  country  "  in  a  style  that  an 
Englishman  would  be  apt  to  consider  foreign  and  sentimental. 
In  many  traits  we  are  akin  to  the  Americans.  We  have  the 
American  "  detachment  of  feeling,"  American  inventiveness  and 
love  of  novelty  and  of  progress ;  the  greater  freedom  from  conven- 
tions and  conservativism,  the  Yankee  mixture  of  shrewdness, 
sentiment  and  humour.  The  late  G-.  W.  Steevens  called  the 
Americans  mercurialised  Englishmen,  and  the  saying  applies  to 
the  new  indigenous  type  of  colonial.  The  New  Zealander  who 
at  last  visits  the  old  conntry  of  his  childish  dreams  finds  himself 
almost  a  foreigner.  He  has  become  an  alien  in  the  land  of  his 
forefathers,  but  in  compensation  he  is  no  longer  an  exile  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  The  true  colonial,  however  staunch  an 
imperialist  he  may  be,  feels  that  he  has  now  a  character,  a 
status,  and  a  country  of  his  own. 

E.  SEARLE  GROSSMAN. 
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A   HARDY   TYPE   OF   SOLDIER   IN   THE 
MAKING 

BY  ARTHUR  P.  SILVER. 

BOTH  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  Uncle  Sam's  frontier 
force  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Hard  as  nails,  mounted  on  horses  tough  as  whalebone,  a 
cross  between  Indian  Cayeuse  mares  and  thoroughbred  English 
sires,  the  men  can  ride  anywhere  and  do  anything,  and,  as  the 
cowboys  say,  "  live  on  the  smell  of  an  oiled  rag." 

The  natural  training  of  the  forest  and  the  prairie,  with  its 
incidental  adjuncts  of  hunting,  shooting  and  occasional  Indian 
warfare,  begets  an  iron  endurance,  a  daring  spirit,  an  indomitable 
courage.  And  as  each  man  is  in  the  saddle  every  day  and  all  day 
with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  soon 
becomes  a  good  shot,  is  able  to  judge  distance  with  precision,  and 
to  hit  a  moving  object  with  carbine  or  revolver  while  galloping  at 
full  speed.  He  also  learns  to  negotiate  the  difficulties  of  wilder- 
ness life  with  masterly  adroitness,  and  could  lariat  a  steer,  break 
a  broncho,  load  a  pack  train,  shoe  a  horse,  navigate  a  canoe, 
handle  a  six-horse  team,  work  a  maxim  gun,  sail  a  boat,  outline  a 
mountain  pass,  and  pick  up  the  slenderest  hint  of  an  Indian  trail. 
The  force  among  all  others  which  in  character  nearly  approaches 
these  troopers  is  the  squadron  of  Canadian  North  West  Mounted 
Police,  represented  in  the  Boer  War  by  a  corps  eager  to  assist  the 
mother-country,  proud  to  form  a  link  in  that  chain  of  military 
power  which  grips  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  military  life,  the  United 
States  army  is  often  employed  on  survey  work,  and  detachments 
are  occasionally  commissioned  to  cut  their  way  through  unexplored 
territory  in  order  to  make  more  accessible  some  new  found 
Eldorado.  The  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  met  with  and  over- 
come on  these  expeditions  will  be  seen  from  the  following  story, 
which  tells  how  the  white  patches  on  the  Government  map  of 
Central  Alaska  were  recently  made  smaller  by  the  work  of  a 
handful  of  men  during  one  short  summer. 
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At  the  break-up  of  winter  a  party  of  troops  found  themselves 
mustered  at  Port  Valdez,  Cook's  Inlet,  with  orders  to  explore  and 
locate  a  new  trail  if  possible  into  the  gold-fields  of  the  Yukon  via 
the  Cooper  river.  The  expedition,  in  addition  to  its  task  of  survey 
and  exploration,  had  in  charge  a  herd  of  five  hundred  reindeer 
imported  by  the  Government  in  order  to  test  their  usefulness  for 
the  winter  transport  service  in  lieu  of  the  regulation  dog  teams 
and  Indian  ponies. 

The  early  part  of  the  summer  was  occupied  in  explorations  of 
Prince  William  Sound.  And  it  was  not  until  early  in  August 
that  the  expedition,  with  an  outfit  carried  by  twenty  able-bodied 
little  Indian  ponies,  struck  into  the  interior  and  started  across 
the  mountains  to  establish  a  route  which  had  not  before  been 
traversed  by  horses  and  very  seldom  by  men.  Old  prospectors 
prophesied  that  the  outfit  would  never  cross  the  great  Valdez 
Glacier,  which  extends  for  a  length  of  seventy  miles  and  is  twenty 
miles  in  breadth.  Its  surface  is  traversed  by  huge  chasms  varying 
from  two  to  twenty  feet  in  width.  One  may  look  down  into 
these  vast  yawning  fissures  and  watch  the  glittering  walls  of  green 
ice  gradually  fading  into  utter  darkness,  or  hurl  a  block  of  ice  into 
their  gaping  jaws  and  wait  a  seemingly  interminable  length  of 
time  before  the  report  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  is  carried 
back  to  his  ears. 

Such  crevasses  are  numerous,  and  any  one  of  them  might  stop 
the  progress  of  a  party.  But  yet  at  some  point  or  other  each  is 
bridged  by  the  hand  of  nature  as  effectually  as  by  the  interven- 
tion of  human  ingenuity.  The  component  material  of  the  struc- 
ture is  the  powdery  snow,  welded  by  repeated  thaws  and  frosts 
into  a  substantial  fabric,  a  veritable  snow  arch,  in  fact,  which  will 
usually  bear  the  weight  of  a  troop  of  men  and  horses,  but  it  is 
only  possible  to  make  sure  of  its  solidity  by  actually  making  the 
experiment.  Hence  the  breath  of  the  first  man  to  cross  is  apt  to 
come  short  until  he  is  safe  over. 

Many  of  the  snow  bridges  may  be  seen  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  early  stages  they  are  in  the  form  of  an  overhanging 
cornice  on  either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  crevasse,  and  by  the 
action  of  strong  air  currents,  always  playing  about  the  lips  of  the 
chasms,  the  edges  of  the  cornice  are  gradually  extended  till  they 
at  length  become  united  into  one  solid  mass.  The  commanding 
officer  himself  invariably  tests  a  snow  bridge.  Returning  he  sends 
his  men  over  one  by  one.  The  horses  are  then  led  across  at  the 
end  of  a  long  rope  in  single  file.  Woe  to  the  unfortunate  animal 
who  plunges  or  bucks  at  such  a  moment !  For  him  there  is  too 
apt  to  be  a  sudden  exit  to  the  shades  accompanied  by  a  clattering 
mass  of  broken  ice.  Indeed  this  fate  actually  befell  one  of  the 
horses  on  the  expedition  I  am  relating.  It  happened  thus. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  fabric  of  a  snow  bridge  a  black  hole  was 
seen  to  open,  disclosing  an  abyss  of  at  least  two  thousand  feet. 
Nevertheless  the  brittle  white  arch  had  to  be  crossed  at  all 
hazards,  the  only  alternative  being  to  turn  back,  and  that  was  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  considered.  Warily  one  after  the  other  the 
horses  were  led  over  and  each  man,  as  he  skirted  that  black 
opening  leading  to  eternity,  must  have  felt  a  quickened  pulee.  At 
last  all  were  over  save  a  nervous  animal,  from  whom  trouble  was 
expected.  He  was  a  small  roan  horse  with  an  unnatural  length 
of  head,  very  intelligent,  but  at  times  difficult  to  manage. 
Perhaps  his  very  excess  of  intelligence  was  the  cause  of  his 
undoing ;  he  may  have  grasped  the  sense  of  danger  more  vividly 
than  his  companions.  At  all  events,  his  looked-for  demonstrations 
came  off  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  last  thing  seen  of  the 
roan  was  his  hasty  departure  for  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  accom- 
panied by  a  large  part  of  the  ice  arch. 

Almost  as  perilous  as  the  uncertain  bridges  were  the  steep 
places  where  it  became  necessary  to  cut  steps  in  the  glacier  for  a 
hundred  yards  at  a  time,  to  serve  as  footing  both  for  men  and 
horses.  It  is  marvellous  what  an  Indian  pony  can  do  in  the  way 
of  clawing  a  steep  bank,  jumping  and  scratching  like  a  cat  getting 
up  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  But  while  the  ponies  of  the  outfit  had 
been  trained  by  their  Indian  owners  to  mountain  work,  they 
had  never  been  educated  on  glaciers.  Yet,  without  faltering  in 
the  least,  the  little  horses  obtained  sure  footing  in  the  slippery 
notches,  and  sometimes  were  seen  standing  on  the  very  tips  of 
their  hoofs  in  order  to  make  good  a  precarious  tenure.  A  long 
rope  was  always  passed  round  the  body  of  each  pony  in  turn,  and 
eight  or  ten  men  held  on  to  it  at  a  point  of  vantage  commanding 
the  trail,  a  precaution,  however,  which  invariably  proved  un- 
necessary, for  not  once  did  the  game  little  animals  miss  their 
footing. 

For  six  days  the  party  thus  fought  its  way  across  the  Great 
Valdez  Glacier.  During  this  period  no  food  could  be  cooked 
and  little  sleep  obtained ;  although  the  men  were  furnished 
with  Arctic  sleeping  bags  they  found  it  impossible  to  endure 
contact  with  the  glacier  ice  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  a  dense  fog  which  had 
enveloped  the  expedition  from  early  morning  lifted  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  delighted  company  beheld,  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  below  the  summit  they  had  gained,  a  beautiful 
green  plain  dotted  with  giant  trees  and  watered  with  a  slow,  full 
winding  stream. 

The  utter  monotony  and  melancholy  of  the  white  glacier 
sheathed  in  eternal  mail  of  ice  and  snow;  the  overwhelming 
terrible  grandeur  of  the  scenes  they  had  passed  through,  the 
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tense  silence  relieved  only  by  crash  of  falling  ice  avalanche  or 
weird  resounding  boom  as  some  new  crevasse  cracked  open,  had 
told  heavily  for  the  time  being.  All  hardships,  however,  were 
forgotten  when  in  the  evening  they  camped  among  a  group  of 
hoary  patriarchs  of  the  forest,  basked  before  fires  of  blazing  logs, 
listened  to  the  pleasant  singing  of  birds,  and  drank  in  the  sweet 
scents  of  the  woods  while  the  air  grew  fragrant  with  the 
steaming  tea.  Only  men  who  have  battled  with  an  Alaskan 
glacier  can  form  the  faintest  conception  of  the  deep  sense  of 
relief  when  all  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  Little  wonder 
that  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  are  afterward  enjoyed  as  if 
they  were  the  most  extraordinary  luxuries. 

I  pass  on  to  the  part  played  by  the  youngest  officer  of  the 
expedition,  undergoing  his  course  of  training  in  this  rough  military 
school  where  honours  fall  only  to  the  successful  surmounting  of 
formidable  topographical  obstacles  by  pluck,  endurance,  energy 
and  wise  foresight.  Furnished  with  two  assistants  and  outfitted 
with  a  couple  of  Indian  ponies,  to  him  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
penetrating  to  the  head  waters  of  the  river  called  Birch  Creek, 
with  orders  to  follow  that  stream  down  to  Circle  City  on  the 
Yukon.  He  had  formed  the  opinion  that  by  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Volkmar  river,  which  emptied  into  the  Tanana,  he 
would  be  able  to  reach  the  head  waters  of  Birch  Creek.  It 
certainly  looked  easy  on  the  maps,  but  unfortunately  the  maps 
were  very  far  from  being  accurate.  The  first  great  difficulty 
confronting  him  was  to  get  across  the  Tanana  river,  which, 
bursting  from  the  foot  of  a  glacier,  flowed  three  hundred  feet 
wide.  Of  unknown  depth,  and  fretted  by  sunken  snags  and 
boulders,  it  was  flecked  with  white  foam  and  travelled  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

Having  no  spikes  or  nails,  the  men  constructed  a  raft  by 
binding  together  logs  with  strips  torn  from  their  blankets,  and 
the  ponies  were  lashed  by  the  head  to  the  raft  so  that  if  the 
cold  water  benumbed  them  they  might  be  saved  from  drowning. 
One  did  give  out,  and  his  body  sagging  with  the  stream  nearly 
dragged  the  whole  outfit  to  destruction  among  boiling  rapids. 
On  reaching  land  the  ponies  never  ceased  to  shiver,  and  rapidly 
became  so  utterly  prostrated  and  useless  that  it  was  necessary  to 
shoot  them.  Packing  as  much  of  their  flesh  as  could  be  carried 
the  men  pushed  forward  on  foot.  They  travelled  a  hundred  miles 
up  the  river-bank  through  swamps,  morasses,  forests,  up  and 
down  precipices,  fording  mountain  torrents,  groping  through 
dense  fogs,  climbing  and  wading,  fairly  "bucking"  their  way 
along.  The  maps  represented  this  part  of  the  country  to  be 
comparatively  free  of  mountains,  but  the  expedition  did  not  find 
this  to  be  the  case ;  on  every  side  masses  of  hills  rose  sheer  and 
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steep.  There  was  not  much  timber,  but  marshes  everywhere, 
even  on  the  mountain  tops  and  sides ;  wherever  there  was  a  patch 
of  level  ground  as  big  as  a  front  yard,  there  was  a  marsh  into 
which  the  men  sometimes  sank  up  to  the  knee. 

Two  weeks  were  taken  up  in  this  manner,  and  at  last  pro- 
visions began  to  run  out,  and  clothes  became  reduced  to  fragments, 
torn  by  the  undergrowth,  and  scorched  by  the  camp  fires  at  night. 
The  men  looked  in  vain  for  the  head  waters  of  Birch  Creek,  and 
when  at  last  they  struggled  to  the  top  of  a  commanding  peak  and 
saw  only  range  after  range  of  snow-capped  mountains  reaching 
ahead  of  them,  they  decided  to  turn  back.  Next  morning  they 
ate  their  last  ration  of  bacon,  and  for  several  subsequent  days  were 
only  enabled  to  sustain  life  by  gathering  round  the  wild  rose 
bushes  and  eating  the  red  pips  which  in  their  famished  state  did 
not  taste  unpalatable. 

Sometimes  they  struck  a  shrub  bearing  an  acid  fruit,  in  strings 
resembling  the  cranberry.  Now  and  then  they  shot  small  birds 
known  among  the  miners  as  "  camp  robbers,"  or  "  whisky  Jacks," 
resembling  blue  jays,  save  that  their  plumage  was  of  a  dull  slate 
colour.  Once  they  feasted  off  of  two  small  ducks,  dusky  brown 
in  colour,  and  perfect  balls  of  fat.  For  several  days  they  had  no 
substantial  food  of  any  kind,  when  help  came  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  she- wolf,  whose  howls  were  heard  across  a  canyon.  Looking 
up,  she  was  seen  standing  just  in  front  of  two  grown  cubs, 
howling  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  third  which  was  out  of  sight, 
but  presently  came  into  view  in  easy  range.  One  of  the  party 
fired  and  missed ;  in  all  he  fired  six  times  before  he  killed  the  cub, 
but  each  time  the  young  wolf  came  closer  out  of  sheer  curiosity 
— for  it  had  never  seen  a  human  being  before — till  it  fell  dead  less 
than  fifty  yards  from  the  gun.  It  was  not  long  before  the  cub 
was  robbed  of  its  skin,  cooked,  and  eaten. 

The  men  fed  next  morning  on  a  cup  of  coffee  all  round  and 
started  for  the  Tanana,  intending  to  make  for  the  spot,  ninety 
miles  distant,  where  they  had  left  the  dead  ponies,  hoping  to  find 
some  flesh  still  undevoured  by  the  bears  and  wolves.  Beaching 
the  banks  of  the  river,  they  proceeded  as  before  to  build  a 
raft  by  binding  logs  together  with  strips  of  their  clothing. 
Launching  out  on  the  tide,  they  found  the  rude  raft  almost 
unmanageable,  and  were  borne  down  stream  in  an  alarming 
manner,  sometimes  whirling  round  and  round  in  a  vortex  of 
waters,  sometimes  carried  against  a  rock  when  rushing  along 
at  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  and  sometimes  nearly  caught 
by  overhanging  trees,  narrowly  escaping  being  swept  overboard. 
Rapid  after  rapid  was  shot,  the  travellers  being  soaked  to  the 
skin  by  the  foam.  Frequent  collisions  with  rocks  would  stop  the 
raft  for  few  seconds,  while  the  current  came  surging  over  them, 
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till  with  a  heavy  lurch   she  went  drifting  once  more  on  her 
perilous  way. 

Suddenly,  on  rounding  a  curve,  a  huge  "jam"  of  logs  was 
sighted  stretching  entirely  across  the  stream,  and  all  efforts  were 
powerless  to  avert  an  inevitable  catastrophe.  Down  went  the 
raft,  sucked  under  a  vast  mass  of  tangled  trees,  while  the 
occupants  had  to  jump  for  their  lives  among  the  mass  of  debris. 
The  raft  was  annihilated,  everything  gone ;  shoes  were  ripped  off, 
garments  were  reduced  to  shreds  and  patches.  Stripped  of 
everything,  save  the  poor  tattered  clothes  they  wore,  they  were 
indeed  in  a  tight  place  with  no  chance  of  any  food,  for  their  guns 
were  lost ;  their  prospects  of  life,  as  my  young  friend  put  it,  were 
about  as  good  as  those  of  any  condemned  murderer  awaiting  his 
fate  in  prison.  Nevertheless  the  gallant  little  band  pressed 
forward  and  reached  the  place  where  the  pony  carcasses  had 
been  left.  But  there  was  no  respite  here  for  the  foxes,  bears  and 
carrion  birds  had  consumed  everything. 

During  the  next  six  days  the  men  might  have  been  pardoned 
for  abandoning  all  hope  and  giving  way  to  despair,  but  they 
doggedly  journeyed  on  at  the  verge  of  utter  exhaustion,  the  red 
seed  pods  of  the  rose  bushes,  though  bitten  by  frost,  being  again 
their  only  food.  Fainting  with  fatigue  and  starvation  the  young 
officer  would  rally  his  men — "  just  a  little  farther — drag  yourselves 
to  the  top  of  the  next  hill — tramp  another  mile — so  much  the 
nearer  to  our  friends  !  " 

When  it  was  a  toss  up  whether  or  not  they  could  proceed 
further,  when  their  feet  were  in  such  a  state  that  every  step 
meant  the  torture  of  the  damned,  they  heard  the  sound  of  an 
axe.  Following  the  sound  they  came  upon  an  Indian  squaw, 
who,  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  them,  set  up  a  tremendous 
yell  and  made  for  a  camp  near  at  hand. 

Half  a  dozen  Indian  bucks  ran  out  who  could  easily  have 
killed  the  whole  party  had  their  intentions  been  hostile,  for  the 
men  had  no  strength  to  resist  attack.  But  fortunately  they 
were  received  with  open  arms.  The  red  men  had  just  killed  a 
monster  moose  and  invited  the  troop  to  join  them  in  feasting  on 
the  juicy  venison.  Contrary  to  all  one  has  been  told  on  the 
subject,  the  men  found  no  ill-effects  from  heavy  feeding  immedi- 
ately succeeding  a  long  course  of  starvation.  They  kept  eating 
at  intervals  of  two  hours  during  all  that  night,  and  in  a  few  days 
their  strength  had  to  some  degree  been  restored.  The  camp 
consisted  of  eight  bucks,  and  an  equal  number  of  squaws  and 
children. 

The  Indians  offered  to  conduct  the  men  to  a  prospecting 
party  of  gold-miners,  one  hundred  miles  from  their  camp,  an 
offer  which  was  gladly  accepted,  and  in  three  days  and  a  half 
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they  reached  this  temporary  destination,  receiving  the  hospitality 
which  is  the  unwritten  rule  of  the  wilderness.  The  man  who 
relieves  the  distressed  to-day  never  knows  but  that  another  time 
the  relative  positions  of  the  giver  and  receiver  of  succour  may  be 
reversed. 

All  was  now,  by  this  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  plain  sailing  for 
home  and  safety.  The  miners,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
proffered  a  boat  and  provisions  for  thirty  days,  and  the  Indians 
were  promised  a  suitable  reward.  The  boat  was  run  down- 
stream till  the  river  one  day  suddenly  closed  with  ice,  for  it  was 
the  middle  of  October  and  winter  had  set  in  with  Arctic  rigour. 
The  boat  was  then  left  to  its  fate  and  a  start  made  over  the  ice 
for  the  military  post  at  Kampart,  where,  after  a  month's  rest,  the 
explorers  started  with  a  dog  team  on  an  ice  journey  of  some 
thirteen  hundred  miles  to  Skagway. 

The  scientific  result  of  the  season's  labours  resulted  in  two 
new  rivers  being  added  to  the  map,  the  course  of  the  Volkmar 
being  straightened  out,  and  a  couple  of  mountain  ranges  being 
marked  down. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  struggle  of  man's  determined 
will  against  the  adverse  conditions  of  nature  more  severe  than  in 
the  exploration  of  Central  Alaska.  And  this  almost  inaccessible 
wilderness  would  probably  not  be  required  to  yield  up  the  secrets 
of  its  physical  conditions  were  it  not  that  it  is  full  of  gold.  The 
thirst  for  gold  being  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  effort  whereby 
mankind  is  influenced,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  for  some  time 
to  come  a  portion  of  Uncle  Sam's  army  will  each  summer  be 
ound  playing  their  part  as  pioneers,  reducing  the  white  patches 
on  the  map,  and  incidentally  receiving  a  rough  schooling  tending 
to  make  the  men  ready  to  do  and  dare  anything,  braced  in  every 
fibre  by  the  strength  that  comes  from  pitting  the  human  will 
and  energy  against  the  blind  opposing  forces  of  nature  in  her 
most  threatening  moods  and  sternest  aspect. 

ARTHUR  P.  SILVER. 
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THROUGH   BRITISH    CENTRAL   AFRICA 
TO   THE   CONGO* 

BY  ARTHUR  PEARSON,   F.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P. 
SBRBNJE   TO  KAMBOVE 

OUE  camping  place  was  a  village  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles 
from  Chitono's  where  we  had  slept  the  previous  night,  but  the 
name  I  have  forgotten.  I  fancy  it  was  Kauta's  village.  On 
arrival  I  took  my  chair  and  the  magazine  basket  as  usual,  and 
sat  down  in  the  shade  for  a  read  whilst  the  "  boys  "  pitched  my 
tent.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the  first  magazine  I  chanced  upon 
opened  with  an  article  entitled  "  Sport  on  the  Luapula  River." 
A  week  previously  I  had  never  heard  of  the  river,  and  now  it  lay 
stretched  out  before  me. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  until  sundown  we  spent  on 
the  river,  each  in  a  canoe,  searching  for  duck,  but  the  only 
thing  we  got  was  a  hungry-looking  crane,  the  result  of  a  very 
long  shot  of  the  Colonel's,  which  we  gave  to  the  "  boys."  Shooting 
from  canoes  is  great  fun  but  not  too  easy. 

A  Chat  with  Kauta. 

A  hot  bath,  quinine,  and  dinner  next  had  their  turn,  and  we 
sat  down  to  talk  for  half  an  hour  with  the  chief  and  a  few  of  his 
headmen  who  had  called  upon  us.  One  old  man  told  us  that  when 
he  was  young  he  met  "  Mpunda,"  as  the  natives  call  Livingstone. 
This  word,  by  the  way,  also  means  zebra,  and  the  name  was 
possibly  given  to  Livingstone  from  the  fact  that  he  travelled  with 
donkeys.  Perhaps  the  old  man  had  met  the  explorer  on  one  of 
his  earlier  trips,  he  looked  fully  sixty  years  old,  but  if  it  were  on  the 
last  trip  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  forty,  and  must  have 
aged  with  frightful  rapidity.  I  have  heard  that  such  rapid  aging 
is  usual  amongst  natives  but  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain 
how  their  years,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  were  computed. 
Certainly  they  have  no  idea  themselves  as  to  how  many  years 

*  The  early  parts  of  this  diary  appeared  in  July,  August,  September,  and  October 
issues  1904,  and  January,  February,  and  March  issues  1905. 
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they  have  lived ;  one  chief  who  came  with  some  complaint  con- 
sidered it  an  insult  when  I  asked  him  his  age,  and  amused  me 
by  contemptuously  remarking  on  my  youth  as  a  retort. 

A  "Christmas." 

Kauta,  I  think,  was  pleased  with  the  meat  we  had  given 
him,  with  a  small  present  of  a  needle  and  some  calico,  as,  soon 
after  he  left,  a  messenger  arrived  to  invite  us  to  what  our  "  boy  " 
called  a  "  Christmas."  This  was  a  native  dance,  ostensibly  in  our 
honour,  but  in  reality  in  honour  of  the  tsessebe  meat  we  had 
brought  with  us.  There  being  no  moon,  the  dance  was  performed 
by  the  light  of  a  big  fire.  It  was  of  the  same  nature  as  the  dance 
we  had  witnessed  at  Serenje,  but  the  red  glare  of  the  fire  seemed 
more  in  keeping  with  the  frenzy  into  which  some  of  the  per- 
formers worked  themselves  than  the  cold  rays  of  the  Serenje 
moon.  One  woman,  I  noticed,  danced  with  a  child  on  her  back, 
which  continued  to  sleep  blissfully  throughout  the  performance, 
while  another  had  a  great  white  bead  upon  her  forehead  in 
such  a  position  that  it  gave  the  horribly  grotesque  appearance  of 
a  single  central  eye  in  the  deeper  shades  of  the  firelight.  We 
did  not  stop  long,  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  awoke  to 
hear  them  still  rejoicing  and  tomtoming,  and  no  doubt  they  kept 
it  up  till  morning. 

Next  day  we  set  off  at  seven  o'clock,  and  our  first  task  was  to 
get  across  a  swamp ;  it  took  half-a-dozen  canoes  to  take  all  our 
loads  over  in  half  an  hour,  and  on  asking  what  reward  was  expected 
we  found  that  a  coin  in  the  shape  of  one  shilling  was  considered 
munificent.  After  all,  half  an  hour's  work  paid  the  third  of 
some  one's  hut  tax  for  a  year. 

Our  "  boys  "  tried  hard  to  get  us  to  stop  and  camp  at  Kituanda's 
village  where  we  had  our  lunch,  but  this  was  only  thirteen  miles, 
and  we  disappointed  them  by  pushing  on  to  try  and  reach 
Sakontwi  that  day.  They  had  their  revenge,  however,  by 
allowing  us  to  camp  within  less  than  an  hour's  walk  of  the 
place;  we  had  crossed  the  Luombwa  river  at  4  o'clock,  and 
ignorant  of  our  proximity  to  the  commissioner's  station  we 
camped  on  the  bank  for  the  night. 

The  Luombwa  District 

The  Luombwa  is  a  beautiful  little  river,  and  I  determined  to 
get  a  canoe  and  creep  quietly  along  its  placid  waters,  hoping  to 
find  an  antelope  coming  down  to  drink,  or  a  duck  flying  home- 
wards overhead,  so  I  went  into  a  small  village  on  the  bank  to 
find  a  "  boy."  There,  in  what  I  now  know  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  game  countries  through  which  I  have  passed,  the  natives 
all  lied  to  me,  saying  that  there  were  neither  buck  nor  birds 
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to  be  found.  However,  I  insisted  on  going  a  short  way.  The 
"  boy  "  I  took  with  me  couldn't,  or  more  probably  wouldn't, 
understand  that  I  wanted  to  stop  on  the  water,  and  he  took  me 
across  and  wanted  to  leave  me  on  the  other  side.  However,  I 
judged  that  if  it  were  difficult  to  induce  him  to  accompany  me 
when  we  were  face  to  face  it  would  be  doubly  difficult  when  the 
river  divided  us,  so  I  made  him  come  along  with  me. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  spied  a  couple  of  pookoo 
coming  down  to  drink  at  the  river  about  six  hundred  yards  away. 
I  told  the  "  boy  "  to  stop  where  he  was,  and,  stalking  through  the 
long  grass,  got  within  a  hundred  yards.  Unfortunately,  they 
saw  me  at  a  time  when  I  could  only  see  the  doe,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  shoot  at  her  or  risk  getting  nothing.  She  dropped 
quite  dead  to  a  shot  high  up  in  the  shoulder,  and  I  ran  after  the 
ram.  The  light  was  getting  so  bad  that  I  fired  first  at  a  clump 
of  grass  which  I  thought  was  the  buck,  but  directly  afterwards 
I  pat  him  up  and  got  a  running  shot  at  about  one  hundred  yards. 
He  ran  a  few  yards  and  then  dropped  in  some  long  grass ; 
I  could  not  find  him  when  I  looked,  but  the  "  boy  "  said  he  was  dead, 
and  that  he  would  come  and  fetch  him  next  day.  Going  back 
to  the  doe  we  found  her  too  heavy  for  one  "  boy  "  to  carry,  and 
I  started  off  to  a  tree  a  short  distance  away  to  cut  a  pole  on 
which  to  sling  her. 

A  Snake  Episode. 

The  •"  boy  "  thought  I  was  going  back,  and  called  out  to  know 
if  I  were  going  to  leave  him.  I  pulled  up  to  say  that  I  was  only 
going  to  fetch  the  pole,  and  as  I  did  so  heard  a  faint  hiss  at  my 
feet.  Jumping  back,  I  heard  it  repeated  in  a  clump  of  thick 
grass  in  front.  I  called  to  the  "  boy  "  who  had  my  shot-gun  and 
fired  into  this  clump,  but  the  hiss  came  again  in  answer  to  the 
shot,  and  there  was  just  light  enough  to  enable  me  to  see  a  small 
wicked  flat  head  at  the  end  of  a  long  thin  neck  raised  inquiringly 
out  of  the  grass  about  four  feet  away.  I  gave  it  the  other  barrel, 
but  though  I  was  confident  that  the  dangerous  end  of  him  was 
scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  it  was  too  dark  for  me  to 
venture  any  investigation  in  the  long  grass.  I  never  wish  to 
be  nearer  to  having  to  test  on  myself  the  healing  virtues  of 
Dr.  Calmette's  Antiven&ne  serum,  for  here  in  very  truth  my 
snake  was  in  the  orthodox  snake-story  position,  and  had  I  not 
stopped  to  answer  my  "boy  "  I  must  have  trodden  on  him  with 
my  next  stride. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  carry  the  meat  overland  after  all,  as 
the  "  boy  "  said  we  were  so  close  to  the  village  that  he  would  call 
to  them  to  bring  canoes  to  us.  This  he  did,  and  we  travelled 
peacefully  back  over  the  still  water  while  the  night  closed  down 
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around  us.  We  had  only  done  eighteen  miles  this  day  as  we 
were  delayed  some  time  crossing  the  swamp  in  the  morning  and 
the  Luombwa  in  the  evening,  but  three  quarters  of  an  hour  on 
the  following  day  brought  us  to  the  Luapula  at  Sakontwi,  and 
a  couple  of  hours  spent  in  carrying  our  goods  over  in  two  large 
canoes  saw  everything  safe  on  the  west  bank. 

At  Sakontwi. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  had  met  the  agent  of  the 
A.L.C.  on  the  road  to  Fort  Jameson  to  see  the  doctor  there, 
so  we  found  the  house  untenanted  and  locked  up.  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  "  Boma,"  nearly  a  mile  away,  in  order  to  see  the 
native  commissioner,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  get  the  keys ;  and  as 
I  had  no  written  authority  this  gentleman  was  not  unnaturally 
a  little  reluctant  to  give  them  to  a  stranger,  but  after  signing 
a  lot  of  papers  to  vouch  for  my  honesty,  and  a  host  of  other 
matters,  I  was  permitted  to  carry  them  away.  Mr.  Harrington 
was  most  hospitable,  and  insisted  that  whilst  at  Sakontwi  we 
should  be  his  guests  at  meals ;  we  had  declined  an  invitation 
to  sleep  at  his  house  as  not  intending  to  stop  more  than  a  day 
we  did  not  want  to  be  separated  from  our  loads.  So  taking 
up  our  residence  in  the  A.L.C.  house,  we  managed  to  make 
ourselves  pretty  comfortable  in  spite  of  the  army  of  rats  who 
devoured  everything  left  in  their  reach. 

I  had  intended  lightening  my  loads  here  to  a  limit  of  thirty 
pounds,  and,  getting  away  again  the  same  day,  to  travel  at  thirty 
miles  a  day.  I  was  very  sorry,  however,  to  get  a  second  note 
from  Mr.  Holland,  at  Kambove,  to  say  that  the  invalid  had 
succumbed. 

We  passed  a  pleasant  evening  after  dinner,  enjoying  many 
amusing  anecdotes  of  early  days  in  Matabeleland  and  in  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  which  had  occurred  in  our  host's  long  experi- 
ence of  the  country,  and  which  he  told  with  considerable  skill. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  never  suffer  from  fever  in 
however  bad  a  climate  they  are  placed,  although  some  trouble 
he  had  had  with  his  eyes  looked  as  though  one  might  go  to 
malaria  for  a  source.  On  going  to  the  Boma  for  breakfast  next 
morning  we  found  another  visitor  arrived,  a  Mr.  Hepburn,  who 
had  had  ten  years'  hunting  experience  in  the  country  ;  his  con- 
versation was  most  interesting,  and  ten  years  of  a  rough  life  had 
in  no  way  affected  the  polish  and  courtesy  of  a  gentleman. 
I  think  that  he  was,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  the  man  above 
all  others  whom  I  met  on  the  journey  to  whom  I  took  most. 
We  went  out  together  in  the  evening  to  try  and  get  some  meat. 
I  had  on  the  previous  evening  tested  an  improvised  solution  for 
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Harrington's  eyes  on  one  of  ray  own,  and  found  it  work  so  well 
that  I  was  unable  to  see  the  sights  of  my  rifle  for  two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  so  I  took  no  rifle  with  me. 

As  we  passed  a  deepish  piece  of  water,  about  thirty  yards 
wide,  beyond  the  Luapula,  I  was  very  nearly  precipitated  into  the 
water  by  my  carrier  through  my  own  fault.  Half-way  across  the 
"  boy  "  stopped  and  started  calling  out  most  vociferously ;  Hepburn, 
safe  on  the  further  bank,  was  unable  to  tell  me  what  was  the 
matter  because  he  was  laughing  too  much  to  speak,  and  I  could 
not  understand.  When  he  regained  his  power  of  speech  and 
my  "  boy  "  was  almost  exhausted,  he  shouted  to  me  take  my  hands 
off  the  "  boy's  "  eyes.  I  had  blindfolded  him  most  effectually. 

The  Colonel's  Donkey. 

Within  half  an  hour  Hepburn  shot  a  fine  pookoo  and  we 
returned  to  camp.  The  Colonel  bought  a  donkey  at  this  place, 
a  fine  tame  riding  beast,  with  his  own  ideas  of  speed,  but 
apparently  with  no  ideas  of  kicking.  One  of  the  regrets  which 
overcome  me  when  I  think  of  the  trip  is  that  I  never  took  a 
photograph  of  the  Colonel  on  this  noble  beast,  with  white 
umbrella  shining  over  all,  as  he  in  vain  attempted  to  induce  him 
to  go  at  more  than  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  We  had  often 
thought  that  donkeys  would  be  a  great  addition  to  our  travelling 
kit,  but  our  experience  of  this  one  somewhat  modified  our  views. 
However,  we  got  a  lot  of  amusement  from  him  at  times,  and 
especially  when  crossing  streams.  He  was  very  clever  at  going 
over  a  pole  bridge  when  he  did  not  consider  it  was  too  rickety. 
He  would  always  survey  it  gravely  for  a  minute  before  crossing, 
and  if  he  decided  it  was  not  strong  enough  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  venture  on  it.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  then  was 
to  make  him  swim  across,  and  his  powers  of  swimming  were 
excellent  when  he  was  once  fairly  afloat ;  the  difficulty  lay  in 
getting  him  afloat,  and  we  had  to  throw  him  in  bodily  by  joining 
hands  behind  and  heaving,  a  procedure  in  which  there  might 
have  been  some  danger  if  he  had  been  anything  but  the  dearest, 
mildest- tempered  beast  in  the  world. 

On  the  thirtieth  we  took  out  a  gun-licence,  rather  late  in  the 
day  as  we  were  just  leaving  the  country,  gave  Harrington  a  list 
of  the  stores  we  had  taken  from  the  A.L.C.,  and,  getting  away 
about  8.30,  made  twenty  miles  to  Muswa  rest-house  by  4  P.M. 
I  was  reading  at  that  time  some  books  which  Harrington  had 
given  us,  and  amongst  them  was  '  If  I  were  King  ' ;  I  well 
remember  the  startling  effect  of  being  suddenly  plucked  from 
the  atmosphere  of  a  French  Court,  with  which  this  engrossing 
little  book  surrounds  one,  by  a  "  boy  "  asking  for  the  butter. 
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Mere  Mere. 

On  the  1st  of  May  we  made  another  good  trek,  finishing 
up  at  Mere  Mere's  after  a  twenty-two  mile  day.  This  chief 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  some  importance ;  he  startled  us  to  begin 
with  by  offering  to  shake  hands.  We  accepted  his  hand,  though 
we  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable  about  it,  and  then  he  led  us 
to  two  big  houses  in  the  middle  of  his  prosperous-looking  village  ; 
the  bigger  was  his  own  residence,  the  smaller  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers.  Our  house  had  actually  three  rooms,  doorless, 
of  course,  and  lighted  only  by  the  smallest  little  window  in  the 
wall.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  large  verandah,  on  which  the 
moke  stabled  himself  after  his  evening  feed,  and  whence  he 
refused  to  budge.  His  determination  to  associate  himself  with 
the  white  race  was  so  strong  and  so  amusing  in  its  intensity  that 
we  eventually  let  him  stop  there,  feeling  that  in  any  case  it  was 
better  than  allowing  him  to  stray  around  to  get  picked  up 
perhaps  by  a  lion. 

The  chief  came  in  the  evening  to  ask  me  to  shoot  some  game 
for  him,  and  as  our  tanga-tanga  wanted  to  buy  food  in  the 
morning  I  determined  to  have  a  try  at  daybreak.  I  got  away 
accordingly  in  the  morning  before  six  o'clock,  arranging  that 
the  Colonel  should  not  wait  for  me  if  the  "boys"  were  ready 
before  my  return.  After  a  couple  of  hours  walking  through 
soaking  wet  grass  I  saw  a  bushbuck,  and  stalked  him  over  an 
ant-heap.  I  over-estimated  the  distance  with  my  first  shot  and 
followed  again.  Fifteen  minutes  brought  me  suddenly  within 
forty  yards  of  him,  but  when  I  pulled  the  trigger  for  what 
I  thought  was  going  to  be  a  "  walk-over  "  the  hammer  fell  on 
an  empty  breech.  It  was  a  lesson  in  care  which  I  had  to  learn, 
I  suppose,  and  I  think  I  learnt  it  cheaply  with  the  loss  of  a  bush- 
buck.  I  got  no  further  chance  that  day  and,  returning  to  the 
village,  hastened  after  the  Colonel,  whom  I  caught  up  at  midday, 
earlier  than  I  had  expected,  but  it  appeared  that  his  "boys" 
had  taken  the  wrong  path,  and  that  he  had  travelled  about 
fifteen  miles  instead  of  the  necessary  eleven. 

Camping  in  a  Forest. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  we  zig-zagged  along  very  tortuous  paths 
for  over  eighteen  miles,  and,  finding  no  village  handy,  camped  in 
the  forest.  The  next  day  we  made  up  our  minds  to  do  a  similar 
journey  to  a  village  we  had  heard  of  as  being  an  important  one, 
though  the  "  boys  "  said  it  was  a  little  out  of  the  way.  We  per- 
sisted in  our  attempt  to  get  there  but  were  foiled,  the  "  boys  " 
deceiving  us  as  to  the  path,  and  we  were  obliged  to  halt  near  an 
old  deserted  village.  After  this  piece  of  cleverness  on  their  part 
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the  "  boys  "  had  the  cheek  to  come  and  say  that  they  had  no  food. 
I  made  them  go  to  the  village  we  had  tried  to  reach,  and  return 
that  night  with  food,  and  went  to  bed  with  the  comfortable 
certainty  that  their  attempt  to  score  off  us  had  only  resulted  in 
adding  several  miles  to  their  own  day's  journey.  When  a  "  boy  " 
succeeds  in  a  bit  of  extortion  or  deceit  with  a  white  man  he 
will  sit  round  the  fire  with  his  friends  that  night  and  croon 
away  for  hours  a  little  song  telling  them  all  about  it,  with  an 
occasional  burst  of  merriment  at  the  recollection  of  some  choice 
phrase. 

I  bought  a  monkey  at  this  place  for  two  and  a  half  yards  of 
calico,  and  a  very  amusing  little  companion  he  turned  out ;  he 
was  soon  great  friends  with  the  pup,  whom  he  would  lure  to  his 
box  in  order  that  he  might  throw  his  saucer  of  water  over  him ; 
his  favourite  and  most  attractive  method  of  doing  this  was  to 
induce  the  dog  to  go  to  sleep  by  the  side  of  the  box,  when  he 
would  peep  stealthily  over  the  edge  of  it,  tip  the  water  on  to  his 
playmate,  and,  hastily  withdrawing  his  head,  lie  low  out  of  sight 
before  the  dog  could  look  up. 

At  Chinama. 

May  5th  saw  us  at  Chinama  after  ten  miles  walking.  The 
Luapula  which  we  had  already  crossed  at  Sakontwi,  flowing 
south,  has  made  its  loop  and  is  here  hurrying  north  to  form  one 
of  the  great  head  tributaries  of  the  Congo.  At  this  place  it 
divides  the  A.L.C.  station  on  the  British  side  from  the  Belgian 
post  on  the  west  bank.  We  found  this  agency  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Blane,  who  has  since  become  a  colleague  of  ours  in  the  T.C.L., 
and  in  the  afternoon  M.  Heenan,  the  administrator  of  the  Belgian 
post,  crossed  the  river  to  call  on  us. 

To  compensate  for  the  mosquito-cursed  position  of  Chinama 
on  the  river  bank,  there  is  here  a  local  freedom  from  the  tsetse- 
fly,  which  enables  the  station  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a 
small  herd  of  cattle,  an  inestimable  luxury  in  this  land.  Curiously 
enough,  lions,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  troublesome  to 
cattle-owners  here,  had  not  appeared  on  the  east  bank,  although 
on  the  Belgian  side  they  seemed  plentiful  enough.  The  A.L.C. 
station  was  not,  however,  equally  free  from  the  attacks  of  leopards, 
who  had  accounted  for  no  less  than  twenty-two  goats  during  the 
month  previous  to  our  visit.  Snakes,  too,  seemed  to  be  a  curse, 
three  having  been  recently  killed  in  the  house  itself,  all  of  a  most 
poisonous  species. 

There  was  not  much  sport  to  be  obtained  from  the  river ;  we 
had  brought  no  fishing  gear  with  us,  and  the  only  hippopotamus 
who  visited  the  waters  near  the  station  was  a  privileged  guest  and 
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held  sacred.  In  the  afternoon  I  accompanied  M.  Heenan  to  his 
side  of  the  river  where  we  shot  six  brace  of  wood-pigeons,  of  which 
there  were  a  great  number. 

A  Fresh  Start. 

The  following  day  we  made  the  usual  preparations  for  a  fresh 
start,  lunched  with  M.  Heenan,  and  I  finished  up  the  day  with 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  find  game.  On  May  7th  we  got  all 
our  loads  across  and  sent  our  "  boys  "  forward  with  them  in  the 
afternoon. 

Next  day  we  started  ourselves,  but  only  made  fifteen  miles  to 
Mafuta's  village,  which  we  found  well-stockaded  and  on  the  banks 
of  a  good  stream.  We  pitched  our  tents  beneath  the  banana  trees 
on  the  bank,  trusting  to  our  nets  to  preserve  us  in  this  evident 
happy  hunting-ground  of  mosquitoes. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  came  across  the  fresh  spoor 
of  a  large  herd  of  elephants ;  the  dew  was  brushed  off  the  grass, 
and  they  could  not  have  passed  by  more  than  an  hour  before. 
However,  we  were  travelling,  not  shooting,  though  the  tempta- 
tion was  strong.  Moreover,  the  Free  State  authorities  strictly 
forbid  elephant-shooting  for  white  men,  whilst  they  send  out 
native  hunters  to  get  ivory.  This  is  one  of  the  absurd  regulations 
of  the  country,  whereby  the  sportsman  is  not  allowed  to  shoot 
even  one  or  two,  although  limitless  slaughter  is  allowed  to  the 
money-seeker.  Put  the  law-abiding  man  in  front  of  an  elephant, 
however,  and  I  much  doubt  whether  he  would  continue  to  deserve 
the  adjective,  though  doubtless  it  suffices  to  prevent  his  deliberate 
hunting  of  the  animals. 

We  had  intended  making  a  good  day's  trip  this  day,  but  were 
obliged  to  stop  after  going  sixteen  miles  as  several  "  boys  "  were 
seedy  and  two  very  ill  with  fever.  We  camped  by  the  side  of  a 
sluggish  stream  clothed  with  fragrant  yellow-centred  pond-lilies, 
whose  white  blossoms  were  a  rare  and  welcome  sight,  though  not 
promising  the  best  of  drinking  water. 

We  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  send  out  "boys"  for 
honey,  of  which  we  obtained  a  goodly  store.  The  flavour  of  this 
honey  is  spoilt,  however,  by  the  fire  which  the  boys  use  in  rifling 
the  hive. 

As  soon  as  our  boys  discovered  that  medicine  was  to  be  had 
free  on  tap,  about  half  of  them  came  up  to  say  that  they  were  ill. 
I  soon  found  that  the  majority  were  putting  it  on,  so  I  told  them 
that  to  those  who  came  and  asked  for  medicine  when  they  were 
not  ill  I  should  give  very  bad  medicine  indeed ;  the  fear  of  being 
bewitched  by  some  terrible  stuff  was  quite  sufficient  to  cut  down 
the  numbers  of  my  patients  afterwards. 
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Lions. 

The  next  two  or  three  days  we  travelled  quietly  along  with  a 
whole  day  halt  on  the  llth  owing  to  an  attack  of  lumbago,  which 
the  Colonel  developed.  The  country  we  passed  through  showed 
plenty  of  spoor,  but  we  saw  no  game.  On  the  13th  we  came 
across  the  first  traces  of  our  company's  occupation  in  the  shape 
of  a  tent  in  a  village,  belonging  as  we  were  told  to  someone  who 
was  prospecting  in  the  vicinity.  We  left  him  a  present  of  a  few 
cigars  and  table  luxuries  which  we  had  with  us,  and  went  on  past 
the  village  as  we  heard  he  would  not  be  back  for  a  day  or  two. 
His  tent  was  pitched  in  the  village  of  Kalasa,  a  name  not  un- 
known in  local  politics. 

Although  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time  the  country  round  is 
full  of  lions  ;  this  prospector,  travelling  a  day  or  so  behind  us  was 
kept  awake  on  a  couple  of  nights  by  the  brutes,  and  on  one 
occasion  actually  walked  into  one  on  the  path  in  broad  daylight, 
which  fortunately  fled,  as  the  gun  "  boy  "  was  well  behind.  The 
lions  here  have  accounted  for  no  less  than  three  of  our  messenger 
"  boys  "  between  the  time  we  passed  through  and  the  time  I  write. 

Next  day  I  followed  eland  for  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of 
our  route,  and  twice  came  up  with  them  without  being  able  to 
get  a  shot.  I  had  a  tiring  day  before  I  got  back  on  the  track  of 
my  companion  and  caught  him  up,  as  much  of  the  road  lay 
through  a  very  tiring  marsh.  We  got  a  note  from  the  owner  of 
the  tent  that  night,  and  he  sent  us  two  quarters  of  duiker,  most 
delicious  meat. 

Congo  "Boys." 

The  15th  was  another  tiring  day  through  long  grass,  whose 
barbed  arrow  seeds  occupied  any  spare  inches  on  our  anatomy 
which  were  not  already  pegged  up  by  thorns.  When  we  got  in 
in  the  evening  we  had  a  visit  from  an  old  woman  who  came  to 
complain  that  ourmachila  "  boys  "  had  stolen  a  basket  of  flour  which 
she  was  carrying  to  her  village.  The  poor  old  lady  had  travelled 
six  miles  behind  us  in  order  to  tell  us  about  it,  and  had  to  go  the 
same  distance  back  after  dark.  We  were  unfortunately  unable  to 
identify  the  thieves  or  I  would  have  given  them  a  thorough  good 
hiding,  so  we  fined  every  machila  "  boy,"  and  paid  the  old  woman 
about  three  times  the  value  of  the  flour,  at  which  she  went  off 
wellipleased.  These  Congo  "boys"  seemed  thorough  blackguards, 
and  we  had  to  be  very  careful  as  we  found  they  had  been  stealing 
in  our  name,  so  that  the  miserable  villages  had  been  afraid  to 
complain.  We  heard  lions  once  during  the  night,  the  only  occa- 
sion throughout  the  journey. 

That  day  I  received  another  note  saying  that  a  patient  was 
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waiting  for  me,  so  I  left  the  Colonel  next  morning,  and  pushed 
on  ahead.  He  had  more  trouble  at  the  next  village  where  one  of 
the  machila  "  boys  "  stole  an  axe.  The  chief  of  the  village  promptly 
complained,  having  probably  heard  of  the  old  woman  incident, 
and  the  offender  was  detected  and  got  his  well  deserved  thrashing. 
We  crossed  the  Lufira  river  that  day,  a  deep,  strong  running, 
black  looking  stream  of  no  great  breadth,  and  slept  in  Kanionina's 
village.  We  reached  the  place  with  no  food,  but  pigeons  were 
plentiful,  and  I  shot  seven  and  a  half  brace  in  half-an-hour. 

Copper  Mines. 

Next  morning  we  entered  a  hilly  country  and  passed  the  first 
of  the  copper  mines  on  the  road ;  Chituru  was  its  name,  a  gaunt 
bare  hill,  pitted  with  native  workings,  and  showing  plenty  of 
carbonate  of  copper.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  I  came  to  Likasye, 
a  second  mine,  where  T  found  three  white  men.  They  told  me 
that  the  patient  I  was  hurrying  to  see  was  all  right  again,  so  I 
stopped  to  lunch  and  went  on  again  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  now  but  thirteen  miles  to  Kambove,  and  with  three 
months'  mails  to  look  forward  to  at  the  other  end,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  sight  of  my  future  home  for  the  next  two  years,  I  covered 
the  distance  at  a  good  four  miles  an  hour.  The  last  few  miles 
was  along  a  good  road  with  well  bridged  streams,  and  at  last  I 
wound  round  the  side  of  the  final  hill  to  see  the  beautifully  situated 
little  settlement  in  front. 

Kambove. 

For  many  reasons  I  was  not  sorry  to  get  to  the  end  of  my 
thirteen  hundred  mile  journey  from  the  coast.  It  had  occupied 
just  over  eighty  days  from  the  coast,  and  one  hundred  and  six 
from  London,  and  although  the  trip  was  one  which  I  shall  always 
look  back  upon  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  scope  of  one's 
luxuries  are  sadly  limited  when  one  is,  as  the  Colonel  would  say, 
"  living  in  one's  grip." 

ARTHUR  PEARSON. 
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IMPERIAL   LITERATURE 
I. 

BARODA * 

MOST  informing  and  very  interesting  is  the  latest  Administra- 
tion Eeport  of  Baroda  State  compiled  by  Mr.  Dutt,  the  Kevenue 
Minister.  It  is  a  comprehensive  document,  giving  much  useful 
and  valuable  information. 

People  in  Great  Britain  have  little  idea  of  the  constructive 
work  being  done  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  by  the  civil  and 
military  services  of  Baroda  under  the  direct  superintendence  of 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar.     To  endeavour  to  explain 
in   detail  how  the  public  business   of  this  important  State  is 
conducted  is  beyond  the  province  of  a  review,  but  no  student  of 
Indian  affairs  should  miss  reading  Mr.  Dutt's  admirable  compila- 
tion of  facts  and  figures.     The  area  of  Baroda  State  in  round 
numbers  is   8000   square  miles,  and   the  population  2,000,000. 
The  State  is  therefore,  in  respect  of  population,  a   little  bigger 
than  Wales  and  a  little  smaller  than  Switzerland.     Over  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population  are  Hindus,  the  Christian  element 
numbering  but  7691,  and  half  the  native  people  are  engaged  in 
pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits.     There  are  two  agricultural 
schools,  and  to  the  one  at  Baroda  a  model  farm  is  attached  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  college,  where  the 
pupils  go  through  a  two  years'  course,  receiving  instruction  in 
agriculture,  botany,  geology,  chemistry,  veterinary  and  revenue 
rules  and  accounts,  in  addition  to  practical  work  on  the  farm. 

The  State  of  Baroda  has  an  illustrious  history  going  back 
through  twelve  centuries.  Events  which  took  place  during  the 
rule  of  Maharaja  Malhat  Kao  led  to  his  deposition  in  1875,  and  the 
present  Maharaja,  then  but  a  boy,  was  chosen  for  the  throne  of 
Baroda.  On  attaining  his  majority  in  1881,  his  Highness 
immediately  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  ever  since  has 
personally  directed,  regulated,  and  supervised  the  administration 

*  Baroda  Administration  Reports,  1902-3,  1903-4 ;  compiled  under  the  orders  of 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar.  By  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  C.I.B.,  Revenue  Minister 
ol  Baroda,  1905. 
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of  the  State  in  all  its  departments.  His  Government  is  modelled 
after  the  system  followed  in  British  India,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions required  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  State.  The 
Maharaja  Gaekwar  has  a  delightful  personality  and  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  cultivated  princes  in  India.  Studiously  inclined,  he 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  Western  life, 
and  his  extensive  reading  and  natural  abilities  for  statecraft  has 
enabled  him  to  take  every  advantage  of  his  knowledge  in  the 
administration  of  his  State.  Popular  in  India,  he  is  also  a 
favourite  in  this  country,  where  his  many  attainments  and  high- 
mindedness  are  fully  appreciated.  In  official  circles  his  public 
work  is  held  in  high  esteem  while  the  material  advance  made  by 
the  State  of  Baroda  and  the  Maharaja's  beneficent  rule  has 
gained  for  him  a  foremost  position  amongst  Eastern  potentates. 

Some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Baroda  army  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  costs  the  State  ten  lacs  of  rupees  a  year. 
The   average    annual    cost  per  effective    man  in   the   artillery 
is  Bs.  538,  in  the  cavalry  Bs.  409,  and  in  the  infantry  Bs.  141. 
Or,  taking  the  whole  force  together,  the  average  cost  per  effective 
man  is  Bs.  242  or  about  Bs.  20  a  month.     Most  of  the  Baroda 
legislation  is  adapted  from  the  laws  in  British  India,  and  the 
latest  additions   to  the  Baroda   statute   book  are  the  Primary 
Education  Act,  the   Infant   Marriage-Prevention  Act,  and   the 
Prisoners  Testimony  Act.     In  the  drafting  and  settling  of  all 
three  measures  the  Maharaja  took  an  active  part,  and  the  titles  of 
the  Acts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  direction  in  which  his  Highness 
is  working.     Many  judicial  reforms  have  taken  place  in  Baroda 
State  of  recent  years,  not  the  least  being  the  decision  of  the 
Gaekwar  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  the  judicial  and  executive 
duties,  which,  after  much  careful  consideration,  has  now  been 
carried  into   effect.      Equally  liberal  has   been   the   Maharaja's 
policy  in  making  advances  to  cultivators  for  the  improvement  of 
their  lands  or  for  purchasing  seeds,  implements  or  bullocks.     The 
taxes  are  moderate  and  meet  with  general  satisfaction,  the  income- 
tax,  approximating  to  1  per  cent.  on.  the  income  of  all  persons 
whose  incomes  are  under  Ks.  300  or  about  tyd.  in  the  £,  is  cheer- 
fully and  regularly  paid.     Space  does  not  permit  one  to  comment 
upon  the  exhaustive  chapter  dealing  with  settlements,  old  and 
new.     Nor  can  I  discuss  the  historical  side  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment, although  it  is  easy  to  see  from  Mr.  Dutt's  summary  of  the 
reforms  introduced  the  many  useful  changes  which  have  been 
made. 

In  no  department  of  administration  is  the  far-sighted  states- 
manship and  generosity  of  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  education,  and  in  none,  Mr.  Dutt  tells  us,  are 
the  results  more  real  and  tangible.  The  percentage  of  the  State 
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Revenue  spent  on  education  is  6*5  in  Baroda  against  1*17  in 
Bengal,  1  •  44  in  Bombay,  1  •  33  in  Madras,  and  almost  1  per  cent, 
in  all  British  India.  And  the  percentage  of  children  under  in- 
struction to  the  total  population  is  8-6  in  Baroda  against  4-0  in 
Bengal,  6 '2  in  Bombay,  3 '09  in  Madras  and  less  than  3  per  cent, 
in  all  British  India.  Seven  annas  is  spent  on  education  per  head 
of  population  in  Baroda  against  about  one  anna  in  British  India. 
Outside  the  city  of  Bombay,  the  best  college  in  India  is  Baroda 
College,  where  the  English  education  is  on  a  level  with  that 
of  our  English  universities.  The  principal  is  Mr.  Clarke  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Vice-Principal  Mr.  Ghose  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  who  took  a  first  class  in  the  1892 
Classical  tripos  :  mention  should  also  be  made  of  Mr.  Metita, 
the  experienced  and  highly  qualified  mathematical  tutor. 

Then  there  is  a  capital  piece  of  work  done  by  the  Medical 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  under  the 
modern  system,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  professional 
engineers  and  the  Police  Depp*  ment.  All  these  divisions  of 
State  administration  are  conducted  on  the  most  up-to-date 
principles  and  on  lines  which  bear  the  closest  investigation  as 
to  economy  and  efficiency.  This  instructive  volume  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  Famine  Belief  Operations,  1904-5.  The 
report  is  a  document  of  much  real  interest  and  value,  and  should 
be  widely  read.  In  fact,  no  library  is  complete  which  does  not 
contain  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dutt's  painstaking  and  lucid  account  of 
Baroda's  administrative  record  for  the  last  two  years. 


II. 
SOUTH    AFRICA* 

MB.  BALFOUB  BBOWNE'S  '  South  Africa '  is  accurate  and 
trustworthy,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  interesting,  not 
alone  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last  word  by  an  observant  traveller 
in  that  portion  of  the  Empire  which  of  recent  years  has  loomed 
largest  in  the  minds  of  people  at  home,  but  from  the  easy  manner 
in  which  the  writer  imparts  his  knowledge  and  his  views. 

The  book  is  a  story  in  itself,  slight  perhaps  in  construction, 
but  a  story  all  the  same  in  which  current  conditions  and  politics 
found  the  staple  material  for  the  narrative.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
dive  deeply  into  abstruse  problems,  and  the  volume  is  not  intended 
for  the  historical  student,  but  all  persons  desiring  to  know  some- 
thing, and  something  that  is  worth  knowing  of  South  Africa  and 

*  « South  Africa :    a  Glance  at  Current  Conditions  and  Politics.'    By  J.  H. 
Balfour  Browne,  K.C.    Price  7s.  Gd.  net. 

VOL.  IX.— No.  52.  2  c 
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its  difficulties,  political  and  economic,  should  not  fail  to  peruse 
the  writer's  very  clear  and  instructive  observations.  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  had  every  opportunity  of  getting  at  the  facts,  and  he  has 
certainly  made  good  use  of  his  chances.  If  he  leaves  the  reader 
too  often  to  make  up  his  own  mind  rather  than  deciding  for  him, 
it  must  be  remembered  this  is  the  way  of  lawyers,  while  it  shows 
that  the  author  depends  more  on  sound  argument  than  on  his 
personal  judgment.  He  seems  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  there  remains  for  settlement  the  great 
native  question,  and  his  remarks  on  the  disparity  in  number 
between  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  and  the  necessity  for  some 
time  to  come  of  a  paramount  race  in  South  Africa  are  very  much 
to  the  point.  There  is  no  doubt  a  marked  difference  between  the 
relations  of  the  whites  and  blacks  since  the  war,  and  whether  the 
difference  altogether  makes  for  the  future  peace  of  the  country  is 
a  matter  requiring  very  careful  consideration.  Another  matter 
dealt  with,  this  time  of  commercial  interest  specially,  is  the  freight 
question.  Here  also  Mr.  Balfour  Browne's  observations  and 
conclusions  merit  attention. 

Other  subjects  touched  upon  are  the  Indian  coolie  ques- 
tion, the  new  constitution,  agricultural  possibilities,  the  gold  and 
diamond  industries,  fiscal  policy  and  Chinese  labour.  Indeed, 
the  labour  troubles,  both  in  their  relation  to  the  mining  corpora- 
tions and  to  party  politics  at  home,  occupy  many  pages  of  the  book. 
Without  going  too  minutely  into  details  the  writer  gives  us,  if 
somewhat  disjointed,  a  very  useful  compilation  of  the  main  points  at 
issue  between  the  advocates  of  Chinese  labour  and  the  opponents 
of  the  ordinance  which  saved  the  new  colonies  from  bankruptcy, 
and  bids  fair  to  place  them  well  on  the  road  to  steady  and 
continued  prosperity.  Candidates  for  seats  in  Parliament  at  the 
next  general  election  will  do  well  to  read  what  Mr.  Balfour 
Browne  has  to  say  on  this  subject.  Nearly  every  incident  raised 
in  the  political  controversy  that  has  surrounded  this  necessary  step 
is  here  treated,  and  no  more  complete  answer  to  the  canting  cry 
of  "  slavery  "  has  yet  been  given  than  will  be  found  set  forth  in 
these  pages.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Balfour  Browne's 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  South  African  literature,  and  all 
persons  wishing  to  get  a  grasp  of  the  situation  in  this  part  of  the 
Empire  as  it  is  to-day  should  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest  what  this  able  and  well  equipped  lawyer  has  written  on 
the  subject. 

THE  EDITOB. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  feature  of  the  stock  markets  is  still  the  unprecedented 
stream  of  new  issues  of  all  kinds.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
check  any  general  advance  in  the  prices  of  existing  securities  apart 
from  the  war  cloud,  which  has  received  an  additional  element  of 
uncertainty  by  the  transference  of  operations  to  the  high  seas. 
There  seems  plenty  of  money  available  for  speculative  enterprise, 
but  it  still  finds  main  attraction  in  the  alluring  prospects  of  fresh 
fields  like  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  leaving  established  stocks  and 
shares  almost  untouched. 

The  terrible  catastrophe  in  India  has  not  shaken  the  faith  of 
the  investor  in  the  prospects  of  Indian  commercial  undertakings, 
but  the  Government  securities  are  rather  lower  than  a  month 
ago.  The  Indian  Budgets  of  recent  years  have  been  characterised 
by  big  surpluses,  but  that  for  the  year  just  closed  surpasses  all 
since  1901-2.  The  revised  estimates  put  the  surplus  at  nearly 
3£  millions  sterling  against  the  original  estimate  of  under  a 
million,  and  if  precedent  is  to  be  relied  upon,  there  is  every 
probability  of  even  this  large  sum  being  exceeded.  Allowing  for 
proposed  remissions  of  taxation,  the  new  Budget  estimates  a 
surplus  for  the  current  year  of  nearly  a  million.  The  capital 
expenditure  is  put  at  £11,875,000  of  which  £8,333,000  is  for  rail- 
ways, and  this  will  entail  the  usual  borrowing  operations.  A 
start  has  already  been  made  with  an  issue  of  another  two  millions 
sterling  of  India  3  per  cents,  for  railway  purposes,  including  the 
purchase  of  the  Bengal  Kailway  and  for  the  discharge  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  Great  Indian  Peninsular  debentures  falling  due  in 
June.  The  average  price  obtained  for  the  stocks  was  £97 18s.  "LOd. 
A  further  £2,666,000  will  be  raised  by  an  internal  loan  and 
£2,520,000  by  the  railway  companies  themselves. 

The  report  of  the  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and 
China  shows  an  excellent  improvement  in  strength  and  profits 
during  the  past  year.  The  current  and  deposit  accounts  have 
increased  by  as  much  as  £700,000  and  the  net  profits  by  £60,000. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

3J%  Stock  (<)      . 
3   %      „      (*)      ... 
2}  %      „    Inscribed  (*) 
3}  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 
3}%      „          „    1854-5 
3    %      „           „    1896-7 

£ 
62,849,476 
52,635,384 
11,892,207 
Rx.  5,538,720 
Rx.  10,  595,  170 
Rx.  1,014,770 

1931 
1948 
1926 

1916 

107 
97f 
83* 
66 

66J 
57 

s 

3t>s 

2ii 

3}* 

Quarterly. 
it 
ii 
Various  dates. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(()  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  *  Rupee  taken  at  It.  4d. 

INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND  BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3}  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
400  000 

3 

6 
5 

4 

100 
100 
5 
100 

94 
155 
5 
95 

3& 

5 
4A 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2}  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L..,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 
net  earnings  / 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

4 
5 

100 
100 
100 

100 

105 
154 
108 

139 

4* 

3A 

East  Indian  Def.  ami.  cap.  g.  4%  +  J\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,436,000 

5| 

100 

134 

f* 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4}  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f%(f)      
Do.  do.  4}  %  (t)      ,     . 
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3}  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,112,900 
200,000 
379,580 

6& 
3 

4 
5 

3} 
p 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

144 
137 
94o: 
123 
110 
104 
133 

116} 
125 
94 
158} 
100 

34 

H 

If 

I" 

3| 

s 

4 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  

425,000 
1,000  000 

3 

100 
100 

135} 
114} 

3* 

el 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3}  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

6 

4 

100 
100 

104 
107} 

3 

344 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .     .     .     , 
Do.  3}  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

4$ 
3} 
5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
]00 

115 
94} 
105 
113 

3JL 

•F 

4| 

BANES. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

11 

20 

50} 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12i 

321 

32* 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(SE)  Ex  dividend.  *  Excluding  bonus  shares. 
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The  directors  are  therefore  able  to  increase  the  dividend  by  1  per 
cent,  to  11  per  cent,  for  the  year  and  make  appropriations  of 
£75,000  to  reserve,  £20,000  to  premises  account,  £20,000  as  a 
bonus  to  the  staff,  and  £20,000  to  officers'  superannuation  fund, 
and  yet  increase  the  carry-forward  by  £20,000.  The  reserve  fund 
now  stands  at  £875,000  and  the  paid-up  capital  is  £800,000. 

An  outstanding  feature  in  Canadian  financial  affairs  has  been 
the  failure  of  two  railway  issues  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion 
Government.  It  is  said  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  two  millions 
sterling  of  Canadian  Northern  3  per  cent.  Debentures  and  70  per 
cent,  of  the  three  millions  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  had  to  be  taken  by  the  underwriters,  so  unsatisfactory 
was  the  public  response  to  the  issues.  It  would  be  quite  fallacious 
to  deduce  from  this  that  there  has  been  any  diminution  of  the 
interest  of  the  public  here  in  Canada's  development  schemes.  It 
is  merely  another  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  present-day  demand 
is  for  investments  yielding  at  least  4  per  cent,  and  that  the  gilt- 
edged  3  per  cent,  issues  have  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  trust 
funds.  When  such  issues  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Trustee  Acts,  as  in  the  case  of  these  Canadian  Guaranteed  Bonds, 
the  cause  of  the  failure  is  fairly  evident. 

It  is  not  only  for  railway  extensions  that  Canada  is  appealing 
for  the  investor's  capital,  and  three  of  the  industrial  prospectuses 
recently  published  bring  home  to  us  that  the  Dominion  has  vast 
manufacturing  as  well  as  agricultural  possibilities,  and  that  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  country  is  the  source 
of  physical  power  which  it  possesses  in  its  numerous  waterfalls. 
The  first  prospectus  was  that  of  the  6  per  cent,  debentures  of  the 
Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Canada,  Limited,  which  utilises  the 
12,000  horse-power  at  the  Sturgeon  Falls  in  Ontario.  Then  there 
was  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company,  formed  a  few 
years  ago  for  the  development  of  the  famous  falls  of  that  name, 
offering  two  millions  sterling  of  5  per  cent,  bonds,  and  simul- 
taneously there  were  shares  offered  by  the  Montreal  Light, 
Heat  and  Power  Company,  which  has  a  contract  with  the 
Shawinigan  Company  for  the  supply  of  power  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years. 

All  the  securities  of  the  two  great  Canadian  railways  already 
in  existence  have  been  supported  by  further  satisfactory  traffic 
returns.  The  Canadian  Pacific  traffic  continues  its  rapid  expan- 
sions, and  the  last  Grand  Trunk  monthly  statement,  that  for 
February,  showed  that  a  gross  increase  of  £105,600  had  been 
attained  at  an  extra  working  expenditure  of  only  £15,000,  leaving 
a  net  increase  of  £89,700.  This  brings  the  net  increase  for  the 
first  two  months  of  the  year  up  to  £146,000. 

The  boom  in  land  companies'  shares  has  received  a  natural 
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check.  Quite  apart  from  profit-taking  by  speculators,  the  extent 
of  the  recent  rise  is  sufficient  by  its  mere  magnitude  to  restrain 
any  further  advance,  however  great  the  potential  possibilities  of 
the  companies  may  be.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Hudson's  Bay 
shares,  the  return  at  the  current  price  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
dividend  is  not  attractive  to  investors  in  these  times  of  high 
yields. 

CANADIAN   GOVEENMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%Inter-U  Guaran- 
oolonial/l    teed  by 
4%    „        [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908            101J 
1910           103& 

N 

3i 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1918           104J 

3i 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „     Regd.  Stock 

2,549,100\ 
5,450,900/ 

19Q5-8t    {  }g} 

8&  \ 
3A  / 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Begd.  Stock 

2,133,821\ 
4,309,315J 

1910       /  104 

iyi°    ;\  104 

3J     \ 
3J    j 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3J  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,617,000 

1909-34* 

10U 

2& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,509,800 
10,188,021 

1910-35* 
1938 

1044 
98 

3 
3A 

)l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2i%     „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

86 

4 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

89 

n 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

104 
112 

P 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

104 

3tt 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

89 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

639,400 
1,890,949 

1906 
1937 

103 

88 

3A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

87 

311 
3A 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
11  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107a; 

3| 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3}  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 
drawings 

102 
95 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

109 

8 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
389,795 

1922-28* 
1913 

104 
101 

H 

3H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3}  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,109,844 

1929 

97 

3& 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

sf 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102 

3H 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

109 

3£ 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  OB  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$84,500,000 

6 

$100 

158| 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 
Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£6,678,082 
£7,191,500 

4 
5 

100 
100 

108 

noj 

m 

3« 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

110 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

22J 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

ii 

114 

«a 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

it 

104} 

4| 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

ii 

50J 

— 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£6,474,172 

4 

it 

100* 

Stf 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

134 

3« 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£10,393,966 

4 

100 

110 

H 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

255} 

3S 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

69 

*A 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$50 

17 

*& 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

64s.  per  sh. 

1 

45* 

6S 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

35s.  per  sh. 

10* 

69 

H 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

5* 

6$ 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

2| 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def  . 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

105J 

5H 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

101J 

4i 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ke- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

94 

3| 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

84 

at 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

105 

B| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*%        ,, 

502,476 

1935 

112 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

110 

3| 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  has  had  another  prosperous 
year,  its  deposit  increasing  by  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  and 
its  profits  by  £25,000.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  large,  and  the 
directors  are  taking  the  prudent  course  of  building  up  a  corres- 
pondingly large  rest  account  instead  of  increasing  the  7  per  cent, 
dividend.  The  allocation  to  rest  out  of  last  year's  profit  of 
£231,158  was  no  less  than  £102,739. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  moved  somewhat 
irregularly  during  the  month,  but  on  the  whole  the  tendency  has 
been  in  an  upward  direction,  and  in  several  instances  final  quota- 
tions are  distinctly  better.  Interest  has,  however,  been  largely 
diverted  from  this  market  by  the  flood  of  new  issues  in  other 
departments,  which  have  offered  superior  attractions  to  the 
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investing  public.  When  some  of  these  new  stocks  have  been 
more  fully  absorbed  Australian  stocks  may  come  in  for  a  greater 
share  of  attention,  especially  in  view  of  the  improved  prospects  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

From  all  the  States  reports  of  a  hopeful  nature  continue  to 
come  in,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  look  for  some  improvement 
in  mercantile  business.  The  wool  clip  has  been  a  good  one,  and 
producers  have  obtained  excellent  prices.  Butter  exports  have 
been  on  a  large  scale  and  have  been  effected  on  a  profitable  basis, 
while  the  wheat  harvest  has  been  satisfactory,  giving  a  consider- 
able surplus  for  export.  The  position  of  squatters  and  farmers 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NBW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  it) 
3^%       it                it     (H 
"  Xo           ii                    II      (*) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 
100 
88 

3} 
34 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlOTOBIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885«) 
34o%       „         1889  |f) 

3  %         ,','         (<)  '.     '. 

5,428,500 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-61 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 

894 

3| 
3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
!l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (fl 
34  %      „             „    M 
3%        „             „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30t 
1922-47f 

102 
1074 
1004 
89 

s 

34' 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
47 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 
3Jo%      »             .,    (t 

•'  /o            II                     II      (' 

«*    /O                »»                             II        (' 

6,686,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

102 
101 
1034 
100} 
89 
89 

3i 
3S 

Si" 
3§ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTEBN  AUSTBALIA. 

a  %  Inscribed  . 

34%      „          (t)  .     . 
a  °/                      /A 
a  ^         „           m   .      . 

3%        „          (t)  •      • 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-351 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102 
98 
89 
90} 

3S 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3}  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 

4%     „       „  to 

3  %  .                     .  to 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

100} 
107 
89 

* 

3A 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

"TB 

/ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ke- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3*1 

1  Apl.—  1  Got, 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3| 

) 

Do.     Harbour     Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

104 

3g 

|l  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21f 

101 

3tf 

) 

Melbourne         Trams) 
Trust  4*,%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16f 

104 

*A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

104 

*& 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

8** 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

HI 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemeo. 
earlier. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

| 
Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  .     .     . 
Do.  4J%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES, 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

nil 

4 

nil 
4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

N 

97} 
42} 
102 

92* 

nil 

# 

31 

53 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20      

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 

4 

? 

6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

40} 
47 
102 
4f 
102 
5 

WR 

TB 

5 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%           „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb."> 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

113} 
103 

77$ 

3lg 
°6 

5* 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,705 

4 

100 

62* 

63 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company. 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£2} 
12 
nil 
5 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

65* 
50 

1 

9| 

3« 
4| 

51 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     .     . 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

N 

100 
100 

102 
102 

4* 

*& 

should  thus  be  materially  improved  and  their  purchasing  power 
enhanced. 

Great  satisfaction  is  felt  by  the  mercantile  community  at  the 
resumption  of  the  regular  weekly  mail  service  between  England 
and  Australia  in  both  directions.  The  interruption  of  regular 
communication  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  Orient  Steamship  Company  has  been  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience  and  loss,  so  that  the  settlement  of 
the  question  is  heartily  welcomed.  Under  the  new  arrangement 
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the  Orient  Company  has  resumed  its  fortnightly  service  to  and 
from  Australia,  alternating  with  the  P.  &  0.  Company's  service, 
and  will  receive  a  subsidy  of  £120,000  per  annum.  This  is 
£35,000  more  than  under  the  old  contract,  but  £30,000  less  than 
their  first  demand  when  tenders  were  invited  for  the  renewal. 
The  new  contract  is  to  continue  in  force  till  January,  1908,  and 
stipulates  that  only  white  labour  is  to  be  employed,  and  that  the 
steamers  employed  in  the  service  are  to  be  fitted  for  the  convey- 
ance of  refrigerated  cargo.  The  contract  time  for  the  transit 
remains  the  same  as  in  the  old  contract,  696  hours  between 
Adelaide  and  Naples. 

In  connection  with  Australian  postal  arrangements  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  letter  postage  rate  from  England  to  Australia  to  Id. 
per  half  ounce  from  the  1st  April  last  is  also  greatly  appreciated 
in  business  as  well  as  private  circles.  The  Australian  postal 
authorities  have  not  seen  their  way  to  make  a  similar  reduction 
in  the  homeward  rate,  but  they  have  moved  in  the  right  direction 
by  reducing  the  rate  to  Id.  per  half  ounce.  They  could  not  well 
make  any  further  concession  without  reducing  their  inland  postage 
rate,  which  is  still  2d.,  and  this  would  have  involved  a  heavy 
financial  loss  which,  at  the  present  time,  they  would  not  be 
justified  in  incurring. 

The  Australian  banking  averages  for  the  quarter  ended  31st 
December  last  show  a  considerable  decline  in  advances  combined 
with  a  large  increase  in  deposits  and  thus  reflect  the  dulness  of 
trade  within  the  Commonwealth.  As  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  in  1903  the  decline  in  advances  was  £2,775,234, 
but  probably  about  one-half  of  this  total  is  accounted  for  by  the 
writing  down  of  assets.  The  increase  in  deposits  was  £2,296,020, 
and  the  two  movements  clearly  indicate  that  the  demand  for 
accommodation  for  trading  purposes  was  by  no  means  active.  The 
twelve  months  have  witnessed  a  considerable  change  in  the 
character  of  the  deposits,  inasmuch  as  those  bearing  interest 
have  increased  by  £3,239,972,  while  deposits  not  bearing  interest 
have  declined  to  the  extent  of  £943,952.  This  change  implies 
an  increase  in  the  interest  charges  of  the  banks  and  accounts  for 
the  stationary  and,  in  some  cases,  retrogressive  character  of 
Australian  banking  profits  during  the  past  year. 

In  New  Zealand  trade  was  much  more  active  during  1904 
than  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  resources  of  the  banks  have 
consequently  been  more  fully  employed.  Moreover  the  monetary 
supplies  of  the  Colony  have  been  largely  absorbed  in  bond  issues 
effected  by  the  Government  locally,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  demand  upon  the  banks  for  accommodation.  As 
a  result  the  New  Zealand  banking  averages  show  distinctly 
opposite  movements  to  those  of  the  Commonwealth,  advances 
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NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ke- 
deemable. 

Price.       Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

107 

4 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

126,300 

1908           101 

4| 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

106 

$A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%      „            „      «j 

6,161,167 

1940 

99* 

3* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3%        „            „      (t) 

6,384,005 

1945            88 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

110 

*f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105s 

*| 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand! 
4%Gua.  Stookf      ./ 

£1,000,000 

— 

104 

3H 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

1    200,000 

1926 

121$ 

1 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

102 

4i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

119J 

3 

) 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

M 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

*& 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7J  Shares  £2&  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

5J 

5f 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

104 

»& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Eds.   . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

511 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
57      / 

422,900 

1934 

107 

«i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

llli 

5i 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

n 

117 

5* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4i%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

106 

4* 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(as)  Ex  dividend. 

having  increased  by  £511,206,  while  deposits  have  declined  to 
the  extent  of  £240,133. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  spite  of  the  depression  in  South 
Africa  during  the  past  half-year,  the  banks  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  dividends  without  any  appreciable  diminution  in 
strength.  The  National  Bank  of  South  Africa  has  suffered  with 
the  others  as  regards  the  decrease  in  profits,  and  the  chairman,  in 
his  instructive  review  of  South  African  commerce  and  finance, 
attributes  the  decrease  partly  to  the  competition  for  deposits. 
The  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  is,  however,  maintained,  £10,000  is 
placed  to  reserve,  and  another  £10,000  to  capital  adjustment 
account  which,  being  now  reduced  to  £50,000,  is  within  measur- 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPS  COLONY. 

4*  %  Bonds      .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed  (t) 
4  %  1886 
3A%1886       „        (t) 
3>0  1886         „         (t) 

X 
865,300 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
11,128,067 
7,548,086 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43t 

104 
107 
1044 
98 

88^ 

34* 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 
34%        „              .     . 
3% 

768,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49f 

107 
109 
101 
90 

1 
sS 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53* 

99i 

3 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

223,000 

1954 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,668,550 

1953 

102 

3$ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

103 

3*1 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

3,000,000 

1933-4 

99 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949 

100J 

311 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

103 

3* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

able  distance  of  being  wiped  out  altogether.  The  Bank  of  Africa 
pays  13  per  cent,  as  before,  but  is  unable  this  time  to  make  any 
appropriation  to  reserve,  which  remains  at  £645,000  against  a 
paid  up  capital  of  a  million. 

The  principal  financial  event  for  the  Band  during  the  past 
month  has  been  the  formation  of  the  new  six-million  trust,  the 
Central  Mining  and  Investment  Company,  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  two-million  African  Ventures  Syndicate  formed  by  Wernher, 
Beit  and  Co.  the  year  before  last.  The  enormous  Continental 
subscriptions  for  the  new  capital  are  abundant  indication  that  there 
is  much  faith  there  in  the  future  of  the  Transvaal.  The  increase 
in  the  output  during  March  brings  the  value  of  the  monthly 
production  within  £22,567  of  the  highest  before  the  war,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  returns  for  the 
past  three  years  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced, 
when  the  industry  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity. 
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1905. 

1904. 

1903.             1902. 

1899. 

oz. 

value. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

value. 

January   . 

369,258 

£1,568,508 

288,824      199,279 

70,340 

£1,534,583 

February 

363,811 

1,545,371 

289,502      196,513 

81,405 

1,512,860 

March 

399,823 

1,698,340 

308,242     217,465 

104,127 

1,654,258 

April  . 

305,946 

227,871 

119,588 

1,639,340 

May 

314,480 

234,125 

138,602 

1,658,268 

June  . 

308,219 

238,320 

142,780 

1,665,715 

July    . 

307,840 

251,643 

149,179 

1,711,447 

August 

312,277 

271,918 

162,750 

1,720,907 

September 

312,286 

276,197 

170,802 

1,657,205 

October    . 

325,625 

284,544 

181,439 

| 

November 

336,167 

279,813 

187,375 

fl,  028,  057 

December 

362,264 

286,061 

196,023 

1 

Total  *  . 

1,132,892 

£4,812,219 

3,779,621 

2,963,749 

1,704,410 

£15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war 


The  labour  supply  is  still  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  reports 
from  the  mines  show  that  the  Chinese  are  still  doing  excellent 
work.  There  are  now  nearly  6,500  stamps  in  operation  against 
an  average  of  4,818  during  the  past  year.  The  following  table 
presents  the  figures  on  the  monthly  labour  returns  since  they 
were  first  issued  : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March      1903* 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

April             , 

7,278 

4,216 

3,062 

59,280 

— 

May 

7,881 

4,659 

3,222 

62,502 

— 

June 

7,009 

5,057 

1,952 

64,454 

— 

July 

6,792 

4,584 

2,208 

66,662 

— 

August 

6,649 

5,083 

1,566 

68,228 

— 

September 

6,321 

6,083 

238 

68,466 

— 

October. 

7,208 

6,716 

492 

68,958 

— 

November 

6,207 

5,854 

353 

69,311 

— 

December 

5,410 

5,880 

470f 

68,841 

— 

January   1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74f 

68,707 

— 

February 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

69,996 

— 

March 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 



April 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May 

4,844 

6,643 

l,799f 

70,778 

— 

June 

5,257 

7,178 

l,921f 

68,857 



July 

4,683 

6,246 

l,563f 

67,294 

1,384 

August 

6,173 

7,624 

l,446f 

65,348 

4,947 

September 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October. 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March  . 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,290 

*  Date  of  first  issue. 


t  Net  loss. 


The  linking  up  of  the  Rhodesia  Kailways  bridge  across  the 
Victoria  Falls  marks  not  only  the  consummation  of  a  great 
engineering  feat,  but  also  an  important  step  in  the  development 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  %  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

96 

5A 

Northern   Railway  of  the   8.  African") 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

97 

"IB 

«i 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

102 

1 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

92| 

51 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5} 

6ft 

.Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

13 

GJ 

13|x 

6 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

*«j«' 
18J 

4A 

Standard  Bank  of  8.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

18 

25 

84Jx 

*s 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

40 

6 

26 

7« 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

25 

1 

2f 

BJ 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

4,999,038 

nil 

1 

2A 

nil 

Do.  5  "/  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

103 

415 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

8 

*« 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberloy  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 

5 

10 

7 

17f 
5| 

661 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3$%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42J 

100 

Si 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923nl5t 

88 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100     i       1934 

110 

3T7« 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (*)  .     .     . 

2,450,000     i       1940 

93* 

M 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

100 

U 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

110 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%ins.(i)      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

99J 

4 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

99J 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

110 

3A 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (t) 

512,295 

1929-541 

99} 

3J 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917H12* 

104 

SH 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  8%  ins.  («)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

90 

3A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Bhang-  1 
hai  Bank  Shares    .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £4 

80 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

of  Northern  Bhodesia,  which  will  thus  shortly  have  railway 
communication  with  the  south.  Farther  north  still,  the  impor- 
tant Tanganyika  Concessions  Company  is  busy  with  its  big 
Benguella  Eailway  scheme  for  which  a  new  issue  of  capital  is 
being  made. 

An  interesting   Bhodesian  prospectus  issued  recently  is  that 
of  the  British  South  African  Tobacco  Plantations,  Limited,  the 
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pioneer  of   the  tobacco  industry  in  the  territory.     Its  capital  is 
£100,000,  half  of  which  was  offered  for  cash  subscription. 

The  March  output  of  gold  from  Southern  Ehodesia  again 
beats  all  previous  records,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
giving  the  returns  for  several  years  past : — 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total  .     . 

97,589 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268  172,059 

91,940 

85,313 

1                                  1 

Several  companies  have  been  seeking  capital  for  plantations 
in  a  far  eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  British  North  Borneo,  among 
whose  principal  products  are  rubber  and  tobacco.  The  general 
public  has  as  yet  taken  comparatively  little  interest  in  this 
distant  protectorate  under  the  control  of  the  British  North  Borneo 
Company,  in  spite  of  its  reputed  coal  and  gold  deposits. 

Two  more  Egyptian  trust  companies  have  been  successfully 
floated.  One  of  them,  the  Egyptian  Trust  and  Investment, 
Limited,  received  applications  for  shares  amounting  to  no  less 
than  eleven  millions  sterling,  fifty-five  times  the  amount  offered. 
Some  of  the  old  companies,  too,  are  issuing  new  capital.  The 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  whose  operations  have  been  so 
successfully  carried  on  during  the  few  years  it  has  been  in 
existence,  is  about  to  offer  to  its  shareholders  new  capital  on  terms 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,915,200 

3 

100 

lOOJ 

2P 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

106£ 

3| 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

7 

10 

27 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30  000 

16 

12* 

36* 

53 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordy.     . 

248,000 

6 

5 

13* 

2* 

„       Prefd.     . 

125,000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

„               „             „       Bonds    . 

£2,500,000 

3i 

100 

94J 

3f 

(I)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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which  will  give  them  a  handsome  bonus  at  present  prices.  The 
parent  institution,  too,  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  is  also  to 
increase  its  capital  in  order  to  cope  with  its  rapidly  expanding 
business.  Its  report  shows  a  gross  profit  for  1904  of  £397,737, 
of  which  £154,630  was  derived  from  special  investments.  Ten 
per  cent,  of  the  net  profits,  £32,538,  was  carried  to  reserve, 
£125,000  was  taken  from  the  exceptional  profits  from  investments 
to  form  a  special  reserve  for  equalising  dividends,  and  the  dividend 
for  1904  was  increased  to  7  per  cent. 

TRUSTEE. 

April  15th,  1905. 


THE    EMPIRE 
|    REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  IX.  JUNE,  1905.  No.  53. 

MR.    BALFOUR    AND    THE    NEXT 
COLONIAL   CONFERENCE 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

THAT  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  should  be  elated  at  the 
strange  feeling  of  having  behind  him  a  solid  party  I  can  well 
understand,  but  that  was  no  excuse  for  allowing  his  flock  to  get 
out  of  hand,  much  less  did  it  warrant  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  himself  fanning  the  flame  of  political  passion  by  making  an 
assertion  which  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  statement,  at  once  illogical  and  incorrect,  that  Mr.  Balfour 
was  "  the  sole  cause  of  the  disorder." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  gentlemen  who  are  generally 
credited  with  representing  the  views  of  his  Majesty's  Opposition 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speeches  may  possibly  have  the  very 
opposite  effect  in  the  colonies  to  that  which  he  anticipates ;  in 
fact  they  have  not  hesitated  to  point  out  that  the  late  Colonial 
Secretary's  remarks  upon  his  own  proposals  may  even  endanger  the 
good  fellowship  now  existing  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
land. Mr.  Chamberlain  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  he 
needs  no  assistance  from  me.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  what  he  supposes  will  be  the  effect  in 
Australia,  Canada  and  South  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  when  full  information  reaches  these  distant  lands,  of  the 
recent  disgraceful  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Far  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  heated  controversy,  judging  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  pure  justice,  without  doubt  the  verdict  in  every  case  must 
be  against  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

He  may  or  he  may  not  have  given  a  thought  to  colonial 
VOL.  IX.— No.  53.  2  D 
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feeling  when  he  delivered  his  onslaught  on  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  certainly  his  speech  shows  no  such  consideration.  From  first 
to  last  his  attack  was  a  party  attack,  and  I  regret  to  say,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  a  personal  attack,  conceived  for  the  purpose  of 
discrediting  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  immediate  aim  of  hastening  on  a  dissolution. 
Had  the  object  been  to  quicken  consultation  with  the  colonies 
and  to  show  active  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  closer  union  which 
breathed  in  the  true  inwardness  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  historic 
words,  "  If  you  want  our  assistance,  then  call  us  to  your  councils," 
much  might  be  excused  so  far  as  the  motion  itself  went.  But 
unfortunately  the  speech  was  altogether  of  an  opposite  character, 
and  the  only  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  an  impartial  judge, 
is  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  solely  concerned  with 
resenting  what  he  regarded  as  a  party  grievance,  in  which  the 
coming  colonial  conference  and  the  matter  of  two  elections  were 
leading  factors. 

Nothing  so  easily  arouses  over-sea  opinion  as  the  knowledge 
that  legislators  at  Westminster  are  using  colonial  interests  for 
purposes  of  party  capital.  Quite  recently  we  had  an  example  of 
this  feeling  when,  with  the  idea  of  turning  out  the  present 
Government  and  giving  the  labour  party  a  cry  at  the  elections, 
the  Opposition  tried  to  upset  the  Transvaal  Labour  Ordinance  and 
sought,  by  ruining  the  mining  industry,  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  colonies.  The  splendid  patriotism  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Lyttelton  saved  the  position  on  that  occasion,  and  but  for 
the  undignified  proceedings  of  their  political  opponents  the  other 
night,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  would,  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose,  have  enabled  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his 
followers  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  wrongful  position  in 
which  their  insatiate  desire  for  office  had  brought  them. 

Hitherto  the  British  House  of  Commons  was  the  admiration 
of  the  civilised  world.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  disorderly 
scenes  not  infrequently  happen,  and  when  this  is  the  case  our 
newspaper  correspondents  do  not  forget  to  make  the  most  of  the 
matter.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  foreign  journalists  will  let  the 
opportunity  pass  of  proclaiming  the  downfall  of  our  parliamentary 
prestige  to  their  editors.  And  for  this  degrading  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  we  have  to  thank  the  party  which  arro- 
gates to  itself  the  name  of  "  Liberal."  But,  unfortunate  as  the 
case  is  in  respect  to  foreign  and  friendly  allied  nations,  it  is  doubly 
unfortunate  as  regards  the  colonies.  No  longer  will  our  over- 
sea legislators  be  able  to  look  up  to  the  mother-parliament  as  an 
example  of  all  that  is  honourable,  high-minded  and  magnanimous. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  followers  have  at  a 
single  sitting  destroyed  the  feeling  of  respect  for  the  debates 
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at  Westminster  which  the  present  generation  of  Colonials  had 
inherited  from  their  parents  and  grandparents.  What,  I  ask, 
can  be  expected  from  a  political  party  which  thus  throws  historic 
remembrances  to  the  winds  and  butchers  Colonial  interests  to 
make  for  themselves  a  holiday  ! 

I  have  had  many  years'  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  I  fail  to  call  to  mind  any  precedent  when  only  the  two 
Leaders  have  addressed  the  House  on  the  occasion  of  an  important 
debate  on  policy,  and  that  this  fact  is  as  familiar  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  as  to  myself  seems  clear  from  the  way  in 
which  he  opened  the  proceedings.  He  rose,  he  said,  "  to  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  (the 
italics  are  my  own)  a  definite  matter  of  urgent  public  importance." 
Did  he  suppose  that  the  discussion  was  to  be  limited  to  himself 
and  the  Prime  Minister  ?  Assuredly  not.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  usual  procedure  would  be  followed,  and  that  other  speakers 
would  intervene  before  the  Prime  Minister  made  his  statement. 
Moreover,  in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Balfour  had  confessed  to 
an  oversight  when  making  his  Edinburgh  speech,  and  as  that 
oversight  involved  to  some  extent  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment, it  was  obvious  to  any  one  not  given  over  to  personal  pre- 
judice and  party-passion  that  Mr.  Lyttelton's  statement  must 
precede  that  of  the  Prime  Minister's,  a  step  rendered  the  more 
necessary  as  the  matter  to  be  explained  required  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  colonial  conference  procedure, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  very  few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  possess.  Even  the  Prime  Minister,  when  laying  down 
his  policy  at  Edinburgh,  had  not  in  his  mind  that  a  conference 
would  automatically  take  place  in  June,  1906. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  seems  to  see  in  this  admission 
further  ground  for  attack  on  Mr.  Balfour,  for  he  tells  us  that 
many  months  have  passed  since  the  Edinburgh  speech,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  has  only  just  acquainted  the  House  with  this 
fact.  Surely  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  not  quite  so  child- 
like that  he  supposes  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  Prime  Minister 
to  inform  him  whenever,  after  making  a  speech,  he  subsequently 
discovers  that  he  has  passed  over  a  point  which  might  perhaps 
have  assisted  his  opponents  to  further  misrepresent  him  to  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  matter  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy 
referred  to.  But  if  the  omission  was  of  such  primary  importance 
to  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition,  how  came  it  that  Sir  Henry 
himself  and  his  astute  advisers  did  not  themselves  question  the 
Prime  Minister  about  the  1906  conference  until  April  last  ? 
Surely  it  cannot  be  that  one  and  all  had  forgotten  the  fact  that 
a  conference  must  automatically  meet  next  June  ! 

To  Mr.  Balfour's  policy,  as  laid  down  at  Edinburgh,  the  over- 
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sight  was  of  no  importance  whatever,  seeing  he  was  only  dealing 
with  a  special  conference  to  consider  a  special  matter.  An 
ordinary  conference  with  its  multitudinous  subjects  to  discuss 
could  have  no  possible  connection  with  a  special  conference. 
If  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  desired  any  information  on 
the  point,  he  had  only  to  look  up  the  parliamentary  paper  which 
contains  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  last  colonial 
gathering  of  Premiers  at  Downing  Street.  This,  curiously  enough, 
not  a  single  member  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  seems  to  have 
thought  of  doing.  And  yet  to  judge  from  Sir  Henry's  show  of 
indignation  when  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  both 
he  and  his  followers  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  question  of 
ordinary  and  special  conferences.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  considers  he  has  been  misled  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  I,  as  one  of  the  general  public,  cannot  see  where  the 
misleading  comes  in. 

What,  however,  I  do  see,  and  see  very  clearly,  is  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  party  know  extremely  little 
about  the  procedure  of  colonial  conferences.  Having  just  dis- 
covered that  their  want  of  knowledge  may  make  a  difference  in 
the  matter  of  party  capital,  they  are  naturally  annoyed  with 
themselves,  and  like  many  people  in  similar  circumstances,  their 
one  desire  is  to  fasten  the  blame  upon  their  opponents.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  will,  I  think,  be 
best  advised  if,  in  the  coming  debate  on  the  Vote  of  Censure, 
they  take  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing  their  regret  to 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  for  the  conduct  of  their  supporters 
the  other  night,  and  inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  since 
the  unfortunate  episode  of  May  22nd  they  have  studied  their 
Blue  Books  and  are  satisfied  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame 
for  not  knowing,  what  is  open  to  every  citizen  to  ascertain,  that 
a  considerable  difference  exists  between  a  special  and  an  ordinary 
conference.  While  the  one  has  to  be  specially  summoned  for 
a  particular  purpose,  the  other  takes  place  automatically.  Our 
Opposition  friends  have,  I  fear,  for  some  months  past  had  their 
minds  riveted  more  closely  on  dissolution  and  the  prospects  of 
omce  than  upon  the  1906  Colonial  Conference,  and  it  was  only 
when  it  was  brought  home  to  them  that  the  chances  of  a  general 
election  this  year  were  fast  disappearing  that  the  thought  occurred 
that  something  must  be  done  to  muzzle  colonial  opinion. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  prevented  from  hearing  Mr.  Lyttelton,  seeing  how  limited 
Parliamentary  acquaintance  is  with  the  subject  of  Colonial  Con- 
ferences, while  outside  the  precincts  of  Westminster  that  ac- 
quaintance is  still  more  limited.  Nor  is  this  altogether  surprising 
in  view  of  the  scant  interest  taken  in  past  gatherings  of  Colonial 
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Premiers,  a  matter  in  a  sense  accounted  for  by  the  change  of 
policy  adopted  in  1897,  and  pursued  again  in  1902,  of  treating 
the  deliberations  as  confidential,  publishing  only  resolutions  and 
results,  together  with  the  speeches  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and 
of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  may  have  addressed  the 
Premiers.  Another  and  perhaps  more  cogent  reason  for  this  lack 
of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  conferences 
have  always  been  regarded  as  informal  gatherings,  merely 
conversations. 

Again,  if  we  except  the  Ottawa  meeting,  every  conference  has 
been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  occasion  of  some  august  celebra- 
tion. The  "  opportunity,"  to  use  the  official  term,  of  the  presence 
of  colonial  statesmen  in  London  has  been  seized  to  hold  a  series 
of  meetings  in  Downing  Street  and  to  talk  over  matters  of 
general  import.  Occasionally  the  Premiers,  taking  advantage 
of  some  convivial  function,  have  beaten  the  big  drum  of  common 
brotherhood,  common  sovereignty,  and  common  cause,  but 
on  no  occasion  do  I  remember  any  attempt  being  made  by 
colonial  statesmen  to  give  the  people  of  the  motherland  an 
insight  into  the  ethics  of  colonial  policy.  All  subjects  under 
discussion  at  the  conference  have  been  invariably  eliminated  from 
their  orations,  and  the  Premiers  have  returned  to  their  colonies 
leaving  the  people  of  this  country  without  any  further  know- 
ledge of  colonial  affairs  than  they  possessed  before  their  arrival. 
This  "  conspiracy "  of  silence,  taken  with  the  secrecy  as  to 
the  proceedings  at  Downing  Street,  and  the  casual  nature  of  the 
invitations,  have  deprived  the  conferences  and  the  Premiers'  visits 
of  all  political  interest  to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  scarcely 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  great  majority  of  Members  of 
Parliament  have  been  content  to  leave  colonial  questions  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colonial  Minister  and  those  members  having  colonial 
experience  or  colonial  interests. 

As  precedent  is  generally  followed  in  official  matters  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  no  very  drastic  departure  from  what  has 
gone  before  will  be  attempted  at  the  next  conference,  which  in 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  on  the  last  occasion,  will 
take  place  in  June  1906.  But  there  is  evidence  that  the  gathering 
will  be  of  a  more  business-like  character  than  its  predecessors. 
The  delegates,  for  instance,  will  be  specially  appointed  to  attend 
the  conference  and  not  appointed  primarily  to  greet  their  sovereign 
on  an  auspicious  occasion  and,  as  a  supplementary  matter,  to  have 
a  few  "conversations"  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  They  will  not  even  necessarily  be  the 
guests  of  the  Government.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  the 
more  reason  why  the  discussions  should  be  fully  reported  as  was 
the  case  in  1887  and  subsequently  at  Ottawa.  For  by  this  means 
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alone  can  the  electorate  and  the  ordinary  member  of  parliament 
obtain  any  official  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  colonial  opinion 
regarding  the  subjects  under  review. 

Some  persons  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  a  conference 
summoned  specially  to  consider  the  proposed  fiscal  changes, 
and  demand  that  the  Government  should  formulate  a  new  fiscal 
policy  and  put  it  before  the  colonial  delegates  during  the 
present  Parliament.  That  the  calling  of  a  special  conference 
would  not  have  surprised  the  Colonial  Governments  is  clear 
from  the  wording  of  the  1902  resolution,  which  sanctions  the 
summoning  of  a  special  conference  in  "  case  of  any  emergency 
arising,"  although  in  that  event  the  same  resolution  postpones 
the  next  ordinary  conference  to  a  period  "  not  sooner  than  three 
years  thereafter."  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  not  a  special 
conference  been  called  to  consider  the  fiscal  question?  The 
answer  is  easy. 

A  special  conference  has  not  been  called  because  the  sug- 
gested changes  in  our  fiscal  system  are  not  included  in  the  policy 
of  the  present  Government.  Allowing,  therefore,  that  such  an 
emergency  has  arisen,  which  in  pursuance  of  the  1902  resolu- 
tion would  warrant  a  special  conference  being  called,  such  a 
gathering  could  not  be  summoned,  as  the  cause  of  the  emergency  is 
ruled  outside  the  sphere  of  parliamentary  discussion.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  told  us  that  he  will  not  summon  a  special  conference  until 
he  has  received  a  mandate  at  the  general  election  to  proceed 
with  fiscal  reform.  Then  he  will  at  once  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  him.  If  the  Radicals  should  be 
returned  to  power,  it  will,  of  course,  be  open  to  them  to  take 
a  like  step ;  but  as  fiscal  reform  does  not  apparently  form  part 
of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannennan's  programme,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  will  not  take  a  similar  advantage  of  his  opportunity. 

But  while  Mr.  Balfour  has  rightly  debarred  himself  from 
summoning  a  special  conference,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  stop  the  gathering  due  to  take  place  in 
June  1906.  It  was  therefore  with  no  feeling  of  surprise  that  I 
read  Lord  Lansdowne's  statement  to  the  effect  that  not  only  has 
the  Prime  Minister  no  intention  of  preventing  things  following 
their  normal  course  in  the  matter  of  the  date  for  the  next  con- 
ference, but  that  the  conference  will  be  unfettered  in  every  way. 
In  short,  it  will  be  a  free  and  open  conference.  And  this 
pronouncement  has  since  been  emphatically  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  himself. 

Now,  to  understand  what  this  means,  we  must  go  back  to 
1887,  the  year  of  the  first  colonial  conference,  when,  with  others 
interested  in  colonial  affairs,  I  was  invited  to  attend  the  opening 
meeting.  And  here  let  me  say  that  to  imply,  as  Lord  Bosebery 
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does,  that  the  1887  conference  was  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Federation  League,  is,  I  think,  assuming  too  much  for  the 
society  of  which  he  was  the  distinguished  chief.  The  main 
object  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  was  to  bring  about 
a  political  federation.  If,  then,  the  Government  of  the  day 
had  been  influenced  to  any  great  extent  by  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tion League,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  when  addressing  his  letter 
of  invitation  to  the  Colonial  Governments,  would  scarcely  have 
made  a  point  of  remarking  that  he  should  "  deprecate  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time  of  what  is  known  as  political 
federation  ?  " 

But  my  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  correct  Lord  Kosebery  as 
to  point  out  that  at  the  1887  Conference  not  only  was  it  expressly 
laid  down  in  the  letter  of  invitation  what  the  delegates  were  to 
discuss,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  it  was  also  expressly  laid  down 
what  they  were  not  to  discuss.  They  were  not  to  discuss 
"  political  federation."  And  this  brings  me  to  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  here,  namely,  that  while  it  would  be  quite  permissible 
for  the  invitations  to  the  colonies  for  the  1906  Conference  to  be 
issued  with  a  proviso  deprecating  the  discussion  of  all  matters 
relating  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  fiscal  policy,"  the  colonies 
would  not  tolerate  any  such  restriction,  seeing  that  on  every 
occasion  they  have  met  together  in  conference  commercial 
matters  have  formed  the  staple  subject  of  discussion.  No  such 
restriction,  however,  will  be  made  by  the  present  government, 
"  a  government  which  desires  closer  commercial  union  with  the 
colonies."  The  1906  Conference  will  be  unfettered. 

Imperial  defence  and  postal  and  telegraphic  communication 
were  the  set  subjects  for  debate  in  1887  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
scope  was  given  to  the  delegates  to  talk  over  with  the  Colonial 
Secretary  any  other  matter  of  imperial  interest  that  they  might 
care  to  bring  forward,  always,  however,  barring  the  question 
of  political  federation.  At  the  Ottawa  Conference  in  1894, 
which  was  the  next  colonial  gathering  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
same  procedure  was  followed  as  in  1887,  and  this  time  the 
Liberals  were  in  office.  It  was  expressly  stated,  in  Lord  Aber- 
deen's letter  "  to  the  Governors  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  and 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  that  the  conference 
was  called  "  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  question  of  trade 
relations  and  telegraphic  communication  between  Canada  and  the 
Australasian  Colonies."  But  while  these  questions  formed  the 
chief  matter  of  debate  an  important  discussion  took  place  on  the 
very  proposals  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  now  advocating.  At 
Ottawa  no  notice  was  given  beforehand  of  any  forbidden  topic, 
and  apparently  the  conferences  of  1897  and  1902  were  also  open 
to  unrestricted  discussion,  that  is  to  say,  no  subject  was  tabooed. 
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A  further  change  in  procedure  was  introduced  when  inviting  the 
Premiers  to  meet  in  Downing  Street  in  1897.  No  special  ques- 
tions were  named,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  opportunity 
was  a  valuable  one  for  the  discussion  "  of  many  subjects  of  great 
interest  to  the  Empire."  In  his  opening  speech  at  this  Conference 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  mentioned  "  the  subjects  which  he 
considered  might  usefully  be  discussed."  The  1902  Conference 
was  summoned  by  cablegram,  when  the  old  procedure  was  again 
followed,  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  message  being  "  the 
political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  Empire  and  its  naval 
and  military  defence."  At  the  same  time  the  various  Governments 
were  asked  to  furnish  a  statement  of  any  subjects  which  they 
thought  might  usefully  be  discussed.  And  with  a  view  to  facili- 
tate and  give  a  definite  direction  to  the  debates  they  were  also 
asked  to  furnish  the  text  of  any  resolution  which  they  might 
desire  to  submit  to  the  Conference.  This  constituted  another 
departure  in  conference  procedure,  and  undoubtedly  led  to  more 
valuable  conclusions  being  arrived  at  than  at  any  preceding 
meeting  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Mr.  Balfour  would  be  most  ill-advised  to  dissolve  Parliament 
before  the  next  conference  has  been  held.  For  should  he  do  so 
and  the  Radicals  come  into  power,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  following  the  precedent  of  Mr.  Stanhope  in  1887  and 
inserting  in  their  letter  of  invitation  to  the  colonies  a  clause 
deprecating  discussion  on  any  change  in  our  fiscal  system ;  a  step 
which  would  certainly  prevent  the  conference  taking  place  at  all 
and  might  seriously  imperil  the  holding  of  any  future  conference. 
Still,  after  what  has  happened,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  extremes 
the  Opposition,  if  returned  to  power,  would  not  go  in  order  to 
prevent  the  colonies  from  giving  any  further  official  expres- 
sion to  their  views  on  closer  commercial  relations  with  this 
country.  These  matters  form  no  part  of  the  Radical  policy, 
they  say,  and  therefore  they  shall  form  no  part  of  our  Imperial 
policy. 

It  is  arguing  on  false  premises  to  insist,  as  Mr.  Balfour's 
critics  do,  that  because  he  has  stated  that  fiscal  reform  does  not 
form  part  of  the  Government  policy  in  the  present  Parliament,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  practical  use  discussing  the  subject  at  West- 
minster before  the  next  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  that  this 
pronouncement  makes  the  holding  of  the  ordinary  conference  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister.  A  conference 
must  take  place,  in  June  1906,  whether  Mr.  Balfour  wills  it  or 
not,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  violate  the  resolution  I  have  already 
referred  to.  To  restrict  that  Conference  or  to  vacate  office,  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  before  that  time,  merely  to  allow  the  Opposi- 
tion Leader,  should  his  party  come  into  power,  to  control  the 
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invitations  and  the  conference  proceedings,  would  be  a  mistake 
in  tactics  which  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  likely  to  make. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  by  that  section  of  the  political 
community  which  so  greatly  desires  to  see  the  downfall  of  the 
present  ministry,  that  the  conference  must  necessarily  be  packed, 
that  it  will  be  a  Protectionist  conference,  a  Chamberlain  con- 
ference ;  in  short,  that  the  deliberations  will  be  of  no  value  to  this 
country  or  to  the  Empire.  All  these  assertions  are  due  to  want  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  procedure  of  colonial  conferences.  There 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  packing  a  conference.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  will  preside  over  the  next  gathering  just  as 
his  predecessors  did  over  the  previous  conferences,  but  except  that 
he  represents  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Premiers  represent  the  Colonial  Governments,  he  will  not  be 
empowered  to  bind  the  Imperial  Government  any  more  than  the 
Premiers  will  be  empowered  to  bind  their  Colonial  Governments. 
These  conferences  are  held  solely  for  discussion  and  consultation. 
Moreover,  the  resolutions  are  not  even  voted  upon  by  the  imperial 
representative.  Lord  Jersey  did  not  vote  at  the  Ottawa  Con- 
ference, neither  did  Lord  Knutsford  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  record 
their  votes  at  the  conferences  held  at  Downing  Street.  Some- 
times the  resolutions  arrived  at  by  the  delegates  are  submitted 
to  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  more  often  they  are  not. 

At  the  1906  Conference,  as  on  previous  occasions,  there  will  be 
a  multitude  of  questions  to  discuss.  If  the  same  procedure  be 
adopted  as  last  time  the  colonies  will  send  in  their  resolutions,  and 
it  may  be  relied  upon  that  commercial  resolutions  similar  to  those 
passed  at  the  1902  Conference  will  be  formulated  and  passed. 
But  no  vote  can  be  taken  at  Westminster  on  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  unless  Mr.  Balfour  were  to  change  his  views  as  to 
discussing  fiscal  reform  in  the  present  Parliament ;  even  then  such 
a  course  could  not  be  followed  without  an  autumn  session  or  a 
continuance  in  power  till  1907.  For  it  would  be  contrary  to 
precedent  to  discuss  what  passed  at  a  Conference  until  the  Report 
were  published,  and  that  document  could  hardly  be  expected  before 
the  following  August,  and  perhaps  September,  if  it  be  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  proceedings.  Moreover,  it  would  be  of  little  avail 
debating  fiscal  reform  at  Westminster  before  receiving  the  decisions 
of  the  Colonial  Parliaments,  and  these  decisions  could  not  possibly 
reach  this  country  in  time  even  for  an  autumn  session. 

But  Mr.  Balfour  has  definitely  told  us  that  he  does  not  propose 
to  deal  with  the  fiscal  problem  in  the  present  Parliament,  so  even 
this  contingency  cannot  arise.  The  Unionist  majority  will  not, 
he  says,  be  used  for  dealing  with  the  fiscal  question.  And  if  that 
is  not  enough,  the  Prime  Minister  has  further  stated  in  reply 
to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  "  that  it  would  neither  be 
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possible  nor  right  for  the  Government  to  adopt  any  system  of 
fiscal  reform  unless  the  plan  had  first  been  submitted  to  the 
country."  The  Edinburgh  policy  is  the  policy  agreed  upon  by 
the  Government,  and  that  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  now. 
Yet  because  fiscal  policy  is  not  to  come  before  the  present  Parlia- 
ment that  is  no  reason  for  postponing  the  1906  conference  or 
placing  restrictions  on  the  subjects  to  be  debated. 

By  having  a  conference  before  the  general  election  we  shall 
know  more  exactly  what  the  colonies  want  and  what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  give  us  in  return  for  entering  into  a  preferential  bargain. 
For  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  delegates  who  come  over,  whether 
they  be  Premiers  or  not,  will  be  well  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  their  respective  Governments  on  the  fiscal  question.  And  it 
will  greatly  advance  matters  to  have  these  views  discussed 
amongst  the  delegates  themselves,  even  if  the  imperial  repre- 
sentative is  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  definite  pronounce- 
ment on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 

C.  KlNLOCH  COOKE. 
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THE   TRANSVAAL   CONSTITUTION 

BY  SIR   CHARLES   BRUCE,   G.C.M.G. 

LORD  BEACONSFIELD,  with  characteristic  felicity  of  phrase, 
declared  that  in  practical  politics  there  is  nothing  more  important 
than  to  distinguish  between  the  excellence  of  a  theory  and  its 
premature  or  inopportune  application.  The  spirit  of  this  maxim 
seems  to  breathe  in  every  line  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  trans- 
mitting to  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  the  Letters  Patent  and  Order  in 
Council  providing  for  constitutional  changes  in  the  Transvaal. 
A  perusal  of  this  despatch  and  of  the  subsequent  Blue  Book,* 
relating  to  the  proposed  changes,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal  is  approved  in 
theory  alike  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  by  every  section  of 
the  colonial  community.  It  is  not  less  clear  that  to  the  Imperial 
Government  and  to  a  large  and  influential  section  of  the  local 
population  the  immediate  grant  of  responsible  government  appears 
premature  and  inopportune. 

The  Blue  Book  is  the  result  of  Lord  Milner's  efforts  to  elicit 
the  opinions  of  all  sections  of  the  Transvaal  community  on  the 
question  of  constitutional  changes,  and  is  of  the  first  importance 
as  representing  the  frank  and  outspoken  views  of  the  advocates 
and  opponents  of  representative  government  and  the  arguments 
by  which  they  are  supported.  It  consists  mainly  of  newspaper 
reports  of  public  meetings  and  of  resolutions  adopted,  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  Lord  Milner  without,  or  with  little, 
comment.  In  the  case  of  similar  Blue  Books  relating  to  con- 
stitutional changes  in  other  Colonies  it  has  been  the  rule  that  they 
should  contain  an  explanatory  despatch  by  the  Governor,  with  a 
critical  analysis  and  expression  of  his  views.  If  such  a  despatch 
is  absent  in  the  present  instance  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Lyttelton 
that  the  Government  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  Lord 
Milner  concurs  generally  in  the  line  of  action  they  have  decided 
to  follow. 

The  papers  represent  in  the  main  the  views  of  three  associa- 

*  C.  D.  2479. 
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tions.  The  Transvaal  Progressive  Association  and  its  branches, 
representing  British  interests,  supported  the  establishment  of 
representative  government,  on  certain  well-defined  principles, 
with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  grant  at  as  early  a 
date  as  might  be  found  expedient  of  the  freest  and  fullest  respon- 
sible government.  The  Boer  Association,  styled  Het  Volk,  urged 
that  nothing  short  of  complete  self-government  would  satisfy  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal :  they  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
representative  institutions  without  responsible  government,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  under  the  existing  form  of  Crown  Colony 
constitution  until  the  time  should  arrive  for  the  grant  of  full 
self-government.  On  the  fence  between  the  Progressive  Associa- 
tion and  the  Het  Volk  there  ranged  themselves  the  members 
of  the  usual  third  party — the  ^Responsible  Government  Associa- 
tion, British  by  birth,  Boers  by  adoption  and  sympathy.  This 
association  favoured  the  immediate  grant  of  full  responsible 
government. 

To  the  reasons  of  Imperial  policy  stated  in  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
despatch  which  have  decided  the  Government  to  adopt  for  the 
Transvaal  a  system  of  representative  institutions  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  full  responsible  government,  there  is  little  to  be  added. 
The  justification  of  the  course  followed  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Blue  Book.  Generally  speaking,  the  enterprise  and  prosecution 
of  the  war  had  for  their  object  to  displace  an  administration 
homogeneous  in  race,  language  and  tradition,  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  created  and  maintained  a  political  system  inconsistent  with 
British  Imperial  rights  in  South  Africa.  Obviously,  then,  the 
justification  of  the  war  must  remain  incomplete  without  the 
establishment  of  a  political  system  which  may  be  depended  on  to 
secure  to  the  two  distinct  races  of  Britons  and  Boers  the  equal 
laws  and  equal  liberty  we  claimed  as  a  right.  The  power  of  the 
Government  to  control  the  political  system  of  the  Transvaal  was 
purchased  at  a  great  price — a  vast  sacrifice  of  British  blood  and 
treasure  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  practical  extinc- 
tion of  the  Boer  community  as  a  separate  nationality.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  power  thus  acquired  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  assent  to  a  system  which  would  virtually  place 
British  interests  in  the  Transvaal  under  the  same  political  ad- 
ministration and  regime  that  existed  before  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  complete  reconciliation  of  the 
Boer  race  to  any  system  which  would  subordinate  the  Transvaal 
to  the  control  of  a  local  oligarchy  of  British  descent. 

To  avoid  either  alternative  the  Government  have  decided  to 
place  the  Transvaal  in  a  constitutional  position  in  which  it  is 
hoped  that  the  two  races — for  they  may  well  be  classed  together 
in  the  terms  of  the  Colonial  Secretary's  despatch,  "  as  people  of 
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practical  genius,  who  have  learned  by  long  experience  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances  " — may  co-operate  in  working  out  such 
a  scheme  of  reconciliation  as  will  justify  the  early  grant  of  the 
responsible  government  to  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  lead  eventually  to  the  federation  of  all  South  Africa 
habitable  by  Europeans  in  one  system. 

To  the  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  in  favour  of  great 
caution  in  carrying  out  political  changes  in  the  Transvaal  to  the 
logical  conclusion  of  self-government,  I  will  add  only  one  con- 
sideration which  cannot  at  this  moment  be  overlooked.  Since  the 
date  of  the  pledges  given  in  the  terms  of  peace  of  May,  1902,  and 
the  assurances  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, there  has  taken  place  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labourers 
under  the  Transvaal  Labour  Ordinance,  1903.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  immediate  grant  of  responsible  government 
could  be  made  consistently  with  the  responsibility  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  which  is  pledged  to  the  hilt  to  secure  the  strict 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  and  the  Regula- 
tions made  under  it  vis-a-vis  alike  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
the  Chinese  immigrants,  and  the  Imperial  officers  concerned  in 
the  system.  It  is  clear  that  before  responsible  government  is 
established  and  the  executive  subordinated  to  the  legislature  the 
importation  of  Asiatic  labours,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained,  will  have 
to  be  placed  under  fresh  safeguards  under  the  provisions  of  a  clause 
of  the  Letters  of  Patent  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. 

In  July,  1903,  it  was  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government  was  to  treat  the  Transvaal 
as  though  it  were  a  self-governing  Colony  unless  a  distinct  Imperial 
interest  were  concerned,  and  in  January,  1904,  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
telegraphing  to  Lord  Milner  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of 
Asiatic  labour,  stated  that  his  Majesty's  Government  adhered  to 
that  policy.  The  real  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  constitu- 
tional changes  recently  introduced  in  the  Transvaal  may  fairly  be 
accepted  as  a  means  whereby  that  policy  can  best  be  maintained 
without  solution  of  continuity  pending  the  grant  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  in  an  article  published  on  April  27, 
immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  new  Letters  Patent,  assumed 
that  the  Transvaal  Constitution  is  modelled  on  the  Quebec  Acts 
of  1774  and  1791,  and  proceeded  to  call  attention  to  Lord  Durham's 
"  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  North  America,"  published  in  1839,  and 
to  the  resemblance  between  what  we  are  now  doing  in  South 
Africa  and  what  Lord  Durham  condemned  in  Canada.  The 
remarks  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  are  devoted  particularly  to 
the  separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  a  State. 
As  this  line  of  argument  has  been  pretty  widely  adopted,  it  is 
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necessary,  in  order  to  understand  what  is  now  being  done  in 
South  Africa,  to  point  out  that  the  Transvaal  Constitution  is  not 
modelled  on  the  Quebec  Acts  of  1774  and  1791,  but  on  the  New 
South  Wales  Act  of  1842  and  the  Act  of  1850  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

These  Acts  established  Legislative  Councils,  in  which  one- 
third  of  the  members  were  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  two- 
thirds  elected  by  the  people.  The  Act  of  1850  was  drafted  on  a 
Keport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Trade  and  Foreign 
Plantations,  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council  in  May,  1849. 
To  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  been  added 
for  the  occasion  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Sir 
Edward  Eyan,  and  although  the  phrase  is  getting  hackneyed,  I 
venture  to  call  the  Keport  an  epoch-making  period  in  Colonial 
Constitutional  history.  It  was  certainly  not  made  without  the 
fullest  consideration  and  appreciation  of  Lord  Durham's  Report, 
and  a  perusal  of  it  in  connection  with  an  explanatory  letter  subse- 
quently addressed  to  Lord  John  Eussell  by  Earl  Grey  is  particu- 
larly instructive  in  respect  of  what  is  now  being  done  in  South 
Africa.*  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  introducing  the  Act  of  1850, 
declared  its  object  to  be  to  train  the  Colonies  into  a  capacity  to 
govern  themselves,  and  the  reasons  in  favour  of  combining  in  a 
single  Chamber  of  Legislature  the  popular  element  and  the  required 
check  were  fully  discussed  by  Earl  Grey.  A  principal  reason  was 
the  difficulty  of  finding  in  young  Colonies  the  elements  necessary 
for  a  second  Chamber  in  substitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

So  far  from  the  framing  of  the  Act  being  prompted  by  any 
hostility  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Lord  Durham's  Report  of 
1839,  it  was  admittedly  an  Act  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
self-government,  and  the  clearest  proof  of  this  is  that  it  contained 
provisions  enabling  the  local  legislatures  to  reform  their  own 
constitution  subject  to  approval  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
There  is  evidently  an  analogy  between  the  position  in  South 
Africa  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Act  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Australian  Colonies  was  passed.  In  each  case 
a  measure  of  constitutional  reform  has  been  introduced  to  meet 
temporary  exigencies  with  a  view  to  an  early  change  to  self- 
government.  The  Act  of  1850,  for  the  better  government  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  has  served  as  a  model,  after  which,  with  many 
modifications  designed  to  meet  local  circumstances,  all  the  single 
Chamber  constitutions  since  established  in  British  Colonies  have 
been  fashioned. 

In  the  new  Constitution  for  the  Transvaal  there  is  substituted 
for  a  Legislative  Council  consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

*  'The  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Administration,'  by  Earl  Grey. 
London,  1863. 
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and  not  less  than  two  nominated  members,  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
consisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  nine  members  holding  office  under  the  Government  of 
the  Colony  and  being  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  of 
not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  thirty-five  elected  members. 
The  official  members  will  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  hold 
office  during  pleasure.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
electoral  system,  it  suffices  for  my  present  purpose  to  record  that 
the  voters  by  whom  the  elective  members  will  be  chosen  will  be 
white  male  British  subjects,  with  a  qualification  which  will  practi- 
cally exclude  few  but  paupers  and  loafers. 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  an  assembly  the  elective  members 
must  have  complete  control  of  legislation  in  respect  of  every 
measure  on  which  they  are  united,  or  on  which  their  opinions 
approach  to  union.  It  is  true  that  their  proceedings  are  subject 
to  certain  reservations,  but  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  will  adhere  to  the  policy  to  which  they 
have  consistently  held — the  policy  of  treating  the  Transvaal  as  a 
self-governing  Colony  unless  a  distinct  imperial  interest  is  con- 
cerned— the  elective  members  will  have  practically  complete  con- 
trol of  all  legislation  affecting  matters  of  purely  local  concern. 
The  small  minority  of  nominated  members  will  have  two-fold 
duties  to  perform.  Their  intervention  will  be  called  for  on  all 
questions  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  elective  members  is 
divided.  However  earnest  may  be  the  desire  of  Britons  and 
Boers  to  co-operate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  circumstances  in  which 
the  question  will  arise  whether  the  predominant  party  in  the 
Assembly  is  to  be  practically  supreme  master  of  |the  State.  In  such 
a  position  the  balance  of  power  would  be  adjusted  by  the  official 
element.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  discussion  of  questions  in 
which  distinct  imperial  interests  are  concerned,  every  advantage 
may  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  presence  in  the  Legislature  of 
members  who,  if  they  cannot  defeat  a  measure  to  which  they  are 
opposed,  can  at  least  ensure  that  it  shall  be  fully  discussed  and 
not  passed  without  a  sufficient  consideration  of  arguments  which 
the  Imperial  Government  will  in  the  final  decision  be  bound  to 
take  into  account. 

I  can  hardly  doubt  that  all  who,  like  myself,  have  had 
experience  of  the  discussion  of  matters  of  imperial  concern  in 
local  legislatures,  partly  nominated  and  partly  elected,  will  agree 
that  by  mutual  goodwill  and  forbearance,  and  the  patient  hearing 
of  both  sides  of  disputed  questions,  imperial  exigencies  may  be 
adapted  to  local  wishes  by  compromises  in  which  large  con- 
cessions may  be  made  without  surrender  of  principle.  Only  it 
must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
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such  questions  requires  time.  The  voyage  of  a  steamship  is 
often  delayed  by  the  bearings  getting  heated,  but  it  is  better  to 
reach  port  after  a  delay  which  may  seem  tedious  rather  than 
cripple  the  machinery  and  risk  the  loss  of  the  vessel.  Measures 
which  have  been  violently  opposed  in  a  session  of  Council  have 
often  passed  with  practically  unanimous  consent,  and  even  with 
useful  amendments,  when  reintroduced  in  another  session. 

I  proceed  to  deal  briefly  with  the  clauses  of  the  Letters  Patent 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Clause  XI.,  reserving  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  disallow  laws 
assented  to  by  the  Governor,  calls  for  no  observation  as  the  power 
is  reserved  in  the  case  of  self-governing  Colonies  as  well  as  those 
having  representative  institutions  without  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  student  of  constitutional  history,  whom  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  Australian  Constitutional  Act,  13  and  14 
Victoria,  c.  59,  will  find  the  question  exhaustively  treated  in  a 
despatch  from  Earl  Grey  to  Sir  C.  A.  Fitzroy  of  January  23, 
1852,  dealing  with  a  protest  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales  against  the  disallowance  of  laws  unless  they  affected 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  or  the  general  interests  of  the 
Empire.  It  need  not  here  be  discussed. 

Clause  XII.  deals  with  laws  reserved  for  the  signification  of 
the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign,  and  is  particularly  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  with  reference  to  the  position  of  his 
Majesty's  coloured  subjects  in  the  Transvaal.  When  the  Trans- 
vaal Labour  Ordinance,  1903,  was  reserved  for  the  signification  of 
his  Majesty's  pleasure,  it  was  evident  that  the  general  exercise  of 
this  power  in  Colonial  Legislation  was  little  known.  It  may  be 
convenient,  therefore,  to  quote  from  the  Colonial  Office  Bules 
and  Regulations,  the  paragraph  limiting  the  general  power  of  the 
Governor  to  grant  or  withhold  his  assent  to  Bills  passed  by 
Legislative  bodies : — 

He  is  required  in  various  cases  by  his  Instructions,  to  reserve  such  Bills  for 
the  Royal  Assent,  or  to  assent  to  them  only  with  a  clause  suspending  their 
operation  until  they  are  confirmed  by  the  Crown.  These  cases  are  not  defined 
alike  in  all  Instructions ;  but  they  comprise,  generally  speaking,  matters  touching 
the  Currency,  the  Army  and  Navy,  Differential  duties,  the  effect  of  Foreign 
Treaties,  and  any  enactments  of  an  unusual  nature  touching  the  Prerogative  or 
the  rights  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  not  resident  in  the  Colony. 

I  may  add  that  the  reservation  of  bills,  whereby  persons  not  of 
European  birth  or  descent  may  be  subjected  to  any  disability  or 
restriction  to  which  persons  of  European  birth  are  not  also 
subjected,  is  a  general  instruction  in  Colonies  not  having  respon- 
sible government,  with  special  reference  to  the  immigration  of 
African  and  Asiatic  labour. 

In  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  the  reservation  is  evidently  of  the 
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first  importance.  By  the  Articles  of  Peace,  signed  at  Pretoria 
on  31st  May,  1902,  it  was  agreed  (Art.  8)  that,  "  The  question  of 
granting  the  franchise  to  natives  will  not  be  decided  until  after 
the  introduction  of  self-government."  Mr.  Lyttelton  states  that 
"  his  Majesty's  Government  have  been  unable,  having  regard  to 
the  terms  of  peace  signed  in  1902,  to  make  provision  for  the 
representation  of  his  Majesty's  coloured  subjects."  The  decision 
clearly  goes  beyond  the  terms  of  the  Article,  which  do  not  refer 
to  his  Majesty's  Indian  and  non-native  coloured  subjects  ;  but  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  terms  of  peace  put  such  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  dealing  with  the  representation  of  his  Majesty's 
non-native  coloured  subjects  as  to  justify  the  decision.  Never- 
theless, it  would  be  folly  to  under-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
limitation  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  population  to  be  included 
in  the  electoral  districts  to  white  British  subjects. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  white  man  to  coloured 
races  is  of  admittedly  supreme  importance,  and  at  the  celebration 
of  the  late  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  the  coloured  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  throughout  the  Empire  bore  universal  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  the  Victorian  era  in  respect  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  point.  I 
declare  only  that  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  established  among  the 
coloured  races  of  the  Empire,  by  the  policy  of  the  Victorian  era, 
is  an  imperial  asset,  and  that  to  maintain  it  at  its  full  value  is  a 
matter  of  distinct  imperial  interest.  Now  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  new  Transvaal  Constitution  proves  conclusively,  if 
indeed  direct  proof  were  otherwise  needed,  that  all  sections  of  the 
white  Transvaal  community  are  united  in  their  determination  to 
stand  on  these  two  planks  of  the  platform  of  the  Progressive 
Association : — 

(1)  A  firm  and  just  native  policy  in  accordance  with  South 
African  ideas. 

(2)  The  support  of  every  measure  that  tends  to  make  the 
Transvaal  a  white  man's  home. 

With  all  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  those  who 
have  controlled  the  policy  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their  policy  in 
relation  to  native  and  coloured  races  has  always  been  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ideas  dominant  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Such 
a  state  of  things  as  has  been  found  in  Western  Australia  could 
scarcely  have  existed  had  such  ideas  been  dominant  in  the  policy 
of  that  Colony. 

Lord  Milner  has  declared  that  on  the  Native  Question,  or 
rather  the  Colour  Question,  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  in 
VOL.  IX.— No.  53.  2  E 
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South  Africa,  a  heretic,  and  an  impenitent  heretic.  I  venture  to 
associate  myself  with  his  opinions.  I  have,  of  course,  arrived  at 
the  result  by  a  different  road,  but  it  is  a  road  I  have  travelled  all 
my  life.  Many  of  the  earlier  years  of  my  life  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  literature,  philosophy  and  religion  of  India,  and 
for  over  thirty  years  I  have  resided  among  coloured  races.  I 
have  learned,  as  Lord  Milner  has  learned,  that  it  is  wise  not  to 
throw  all  coloured  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  into 
one  indiscriminate  heap,  but  to  study  closely  the  differences  of 
race,  of  circumstances,  of  degrees  of  civilisation,  and  to  adapt 
the  policy  of  the  State  intelligently  and  sympathetically  to  the 
several  requirements  of  each.  Speaking  at  Johannesburg  on  the 
31st  March  last,  Lord  Milner  said  : 

I  believe  as  strongly  as  ever  that  we  got  off  the  right  line  when  we  threw 
over  Mr.  Rhodes's  principle  of  "  equal  rights  for  every  civilised  man."  At  the 
same  time  I  am  prepared  to  rely  for  a  return  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
path,  upon  a  gradual  change  of  opinion  in  this  country  itself.  It  is  a  South 
African  question,  and  nothing  could  be  worse  in  principle  or  more  unfortunate 
in  its  results  than  to  attempt  to  influence  the  solution  of  it,  even  in  a  right 
direction,  by  external  pressure. 

This  declaration  is  in  accordance  with  the  long-established 
policy  of  the  Home  Government  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
alien  races  in  the  self-governing  Colonies,  based  on  the  conviction 
that  each  of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  by  reason  of  its  direct 
interests  and  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  affecting  it, 
is  best  able  to  deal  with  its  own  problems. 

Whatever  may  be  [the  issue  of  this  policy  in  South  Africa 
I  claim  the  fullest  justification  for  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  reserve  for  the  assent  of  the  Crown  all  Bills  whereby 
persons  not  of  European  birth  or  descent  may  be  subjected  to 
any  disability  or  restriction  to  which  persons  of  European  birth 
are  not  subjected.  Holding  these  views,  I  do  not  find  myself 
excluded  from  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  Progressive 
Association  to  make  the  Transvaal  a  white  man's  home.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  never  can  be  a  white  man's  happy  home  unless 
a  useful,  an  appropriate,  and,  I  will  add,  an  honourable  place 
is  found  for  his  Majesty's  coloured  subjects. 

Certainly  not  the  least  important  of  the  measures  which  will 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  reservation  clause  will  be  those 
dealing  with  the  Transvaal  Labour  Ordinance  and  the  question 
of  the  importation  of  Chinese  labour,  in  respect  of  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  is,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
particularly  pledged. 

Clause  XIII.  of  the  Letters  Patent,  dealing  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  public  revenues  to  the  public  service,  has  naturally 
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been  one  of  the  chief  points  of  criticism  in  the  recently  published 
manifesto  of  the  association  Het  VolJc  against  the  new  constitu- 
tion. It  accounts,  no  doubt,  largely  for  the  dissatisfaction  and 
indignation  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Letters  Patent. 
It  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  pass  any  law,  vote  or  resolution  which  shall  have  the  effect 
of  appropriating  any  part  of  the  revenue,  or  of  imposing  any  rate, 
tax  or  duty  unless  such  law,  vote  or  resolution  has  been  first 
recommended  to  the  Assembly  by  message  of  the  Governor. 
The  substance  of  this  clause  is  contained  in  all  the  Letters  Patent 
establishing  a  similar  constitution  in  other  Colonies,  and  it  has 
naturally  enough  met  with  much  opposition.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  terms  of  similar  clauses  in  other  Letters  Patent 
will  recognise  the  care  with  which  Clause  XIII.  has  been  drafted 
to  anticipate  difficulties  that  have  arisen  and  have  had  to  be  met 
by  amending  Letters  Patent. 

The  limitation  of  the  financial  authority  of  legislative  bodies 
in  Colonies  not  possessing  responsible  government  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Imperial  Treasury,  which  is  in 
the  final  resort  responsible  for  their  financial  solvency.  About 
this  responsibility  and  the  consequent  duty  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  British  taxpayer  by  maintaining  control  over 
the  financial  legislation  of  such  Colonies  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  question  was  threshed  out  in  Parliament  in  1899  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Colonial  Loan  Bill,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Imperial  Treasury  admitted  by  all  parties.  Those  who  object  to 
this  limitation  of  the  authority  of  the  Transvaal  Assembly  as  an 
evidence  of  distrust  must  fail  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  imperial 
responsibility  for  Transvaal  obligations.  These  obligations  involve 
the  payment  of  large  sums  by  way  of  interest  and  swell  the 
annual  budget  of  colonial  expenditure  to  a  formidable  amount. 
And  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  questions  of 
further  capital  expenditure  for  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country  will  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

Lord  Milner  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  well,  however,  to  mark  what  he  said  at 
Germiston  on  the  15th  q|  March  last.*  After  declaring  that  he 
leaves  South  Africa  without  a  vestige  of  anxiety  as  to  its  ability 
to  pay  its  way,  he  proceeds  : — 

The  problems  before  you,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  all  questions  of  capital 
expenditure.  It  is  a  great  question — how  far  you  can  afford  to  go  in  creating 
fresh  lines  for  the  purposes  of  development,  which  of  the  many  works  of  public 


*  '  Further   Correspondence   relating  to  Affairs  in   the  Transvaal   and   Orange 
River  Colony '  (Cd.  2482).     May,  1905. 
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improvement,  all  urgently  needed,  which  will  compete  for  any  fresh  capital 
which  you  may  be  able  to  raise — which  of  these  works  are  of  relatively  the 
greatest  importance,  and  that  question  is  further  complicated  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  obligation — the  obligation  which  may  only  be  one  of  honour,  but 
which  for  that  very  reason  no  statesman,  no  colonial  statesman  at  least,  with 
any  regard  for  the  public  credit,  could  possibly  ignore — the  obligation  of  the 
Colony  to  contribute  to  some  extent  to  the  war  burden  of  the  mother-country. 
I  do  not  doubt,  having  regard  on  the  one  hand  to  the  steadily  improving 
financial  position  of  the  Colony,  and  on  the  other  to  the  great  consideration 
which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  always  given  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Colony,  that  a  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  found  which,  even  if  it  does  not 
satisfy  everyone,  will  yet  show  due  regard  for  the  various  conflicting  interests 
and  claims. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  has  dealt,  no  doubt  wisely,  in  his  despatch 
with  the  question  of  the  war  contribution  loan  of  £30,000,000. 
I  have  seen  it  objected  to  that  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  is  decep- 
tive, and  that  the  Constitution  debars  the  Assembly  from  dealing 
with  the  matter  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  proposes.  There  is  no 
force  in  this  objection.  The  question  can  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  by  a  message  of  the  Governor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  Letters  Patent,  leaving  the  decision 
to  the  Assembly.  Whether  the  official  members  should  take  part 
in  the  vote  would  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  Governor.  There 
would  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  official  members 
abstaining  from  taking  part  in  such  a  vote.  As  regards  this  war 
contribution,  if  the  British  taxpayer  should  have  eventually  to 
bear  the  burden,  he  has,  at  least,  a  right  to  demand  that,  if  his 
claims  are  to  give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  local  requirements,  he 
should  be  given  reasonable  proof  that  the  resources  of  the 
Transvaal,  administered  with  due  consideration  for  his  interests, 
are  unequal  to  the  strain.  The  experience  of  fifty  years  has 
shown  the  chief  danger  of  the  democratic  spirit  of  constitutional 
freedom  to  be  that  it  is  always  making  sacrifices  to  local  popula- 
larity  in  dispensing  public  resources.  The  British  taxpayer  has 
a  right  to  claim  protection  against  the  exercise  of  this  spirit  at 
his  expense. 

The  exigencies  of  space  leave  me  but  little  room  to  deal  with 
other  questions  raised  by  those  who  object  on  principle  to  the 
Transvaal  Constitution.  They  complain  that  the  Letters  Patent 
have  not  got  rid  of  the  Inter-Colonial  Council,  which  has  under 
its  control  two  important  services — the  South  Africa  Constabulary 
and  the  railways  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies. 
Lord  Milner  asserts  that  both  services  have  been  better  and  more 
closely  looked  after  by  a  body  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose 
than  they  would  have  been  if  left  to  take  their  chance  with  the 
many  miscellaneous  matters  with  which  the  two  Legislatures  have 
been  more  than  fully  occupied.  As  regards  the  South  African 
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Constabulary,  he  certainly  awards  it  the  highest  praise  in  declaring 
that,  as  a  defensive  body,  it  suffers  from  its  own  efficiency,  its 
success  in  preventing  trouble  having  been  so  great  that  people 
have  forgotten  the  ever-present  sources  of  possible  trouble  in  the 
country.  As  regards  the  railways,  Lord  Milner  looks  forward  to 
the  amalgamation,  which  might  even  precede  political  union,  of 
all  the  railways  in  South  Africa,  and  does  not  think  that  until 
that  day  comes  the  Inter-Colonial  Council  will  have  fully  com- 
pleted its  work.  None  of  the  published  correspondence  gives  any 
evidence  justifying  a  desire  for  the  abolition  of  the  Inter- Colonial 
Council. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  wish  among  those  who  are  anxious 
for  the  success  of  the  new  Constitution  to  see  the  elective  element 
represented  in  the  Executive  Council,  and  as  such  an  arrangement 
appears  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
terms  of  Clause  VI.  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  23rd  September,  1902, 
it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  adopted.  Lord  Milner,  in  an 
interview  with  a  deputation  from  the  Transvaal  Progressive 
Association,  on  the  llth  of  January  last,*  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  this  reform,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  include  in  the  Constitution  words 
indicating  the  likelihood  of  that  course  being  followed.  It  has, 
I  think  wisely,  been  left  for  the  Crown  to  appoint  to  the  Executive 
Council  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  To  judge  from 
the  experience  gained  in  other  Colonies  the  presence  of  two 
elected  members  of  the  Assembly,  representing  respectively 
British  and  Boer  interests,  might,  especially  in  such  matters  as 
the  question  of  the  war  contribution  loan,  be  of  infinite  advantage. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Lyttelton's  despatch  and  the 
published  correspondence  and  papers  without  recognising  the 
careful  consideration  that  has  been  devoted  to  public  opinion  in 
the  Colony,  the  spirit  of  goodwill  and  conciliation  that  has 
inspired  the  action  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  benefits  the  measure  may  bring  to  the 
Empire  if  all  good  citizens  in  the  Transvaal  will  accept  it  and 
work  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  designed. 

And  lastly,  to  those  whose  aspirations  after  self-government 
are  not  satisfied  by  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  thought 
reasonable  to  proceed  at  the  present  time,  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing words  spoken  by  Lord  Milner  just  before  leaving  the 
Transvaal : — 

No  course  could  be  more  unwise,  especially  for  those  who  may  have 
wished  that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  gone  even  further,  than  to  try  to 

*  'Further  Correspondence  relating  to  Affairs  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony '  (Cd.  2479).  The  report  is  among  those  transmitted  by  Lord  Milner, 
but  seems  a  little  "  mixed." 
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make  the  new  Constitution  a  failure  with  the  view  of  hastening  the  grant  of 
something  else.  That  might  be  the  way  to  win  concessions  from  an  unwilling 
donor ;  it  is  not  the  way  to  get  more  out  of  a  willing  one.  If  you  want  a  man 
who  has  your  welfare  at  heart  to  entrust  you  with  ten  talents,  the  way  to  do  it 
is  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  five  talents  with  which  he  has  already  entrusted 
you,  not  to  hide  them  away  in  a  napkin  and  sulk  because  they  are  not  ten  to 
begin  with. 

To  sum  up,  the  new  Constitution  of  the  Transvaal  is  a  cautious 
but  distinct  step  in  the  direction  of  full  self-government.  It 
gives  self-governing  powers  in  matters  of  local  concern  while  safe- 
guarding imperial  interests. 

CHARLES  BRUCE. 
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THE   NEMESIS    OF    NEUTRALITY 

ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE 

BY  EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

MATHEMATICIANS  tell  us  that  such  a  thing  as  an  absolutely 
straight  line  does  not  exist  in  nature.  In  much  the  same  way, 
1 1  have  no  doubt  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth  that  such  a  thing 
as  absolute  neutrality  does  not  exist  and  never  can  exist  in  this 
mundane  sphere.  But  in  both  cases  there  comes  a  point  where 
a  straight  line  cannot  be  said  to  be  straight,  or  where  neutrality  is 
a  term  which  cannot  be  fairly  assigned  to  the  policy  of  any 
Power  desirous  of  holding  a  neutral  position  towards  either  of 
two  belligerents. 

With  all  the  goodwill  in  the  world,  neutral  powers  are  bound 
to  be  influenced  in  their  policy  by  their  sentiments  and  by  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  own  interests  and  their  own  sympathies. 
No  fair-minded  person  can  blame  the  French  because  their  good 
wishes  and  the  advantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  their  moral 
support  are  freely  given  to  their  Muscovite  allies.  Still  less  can 
any  fair-minded  person  blame  England  because  her  sympathies 
are  with  Japan  in  the  war  now  being  waged  in  the  Far  East. 
But  when  once  nominal  neutrality  is  declared  to  be  compatible 
with  active  assistance  being  given  to  one  belligerent,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  other,  all  talk  about  neutrality  being  observed 
becomes  sheer  nonsense. 

We  have  no  wish  to  go  to  war  with  Kussia ;  we  have  no 
intention  of  going  to  war  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  so  doing  ;  and, 
as  this  is  the  almost  universal  wish  of  the  British  nation,  the 
British  press  has,  as  I  think,  wisely  abstained  from  dwelling  too 
much  upon  any  of  the  contingencies  which  might  possibly  compel 
England  to  abandon  her  attitude  of  neutrality  for  one  of  active 
intervention.  Now,  however,  that  France  seems  to  be  hesitating 
about  a  course  of  action  which,  if  persevered  in,  must,  sooner  or 
later,  bring  her  into  direct  collision  with  Japan,  it  is  worth  while 
to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  see  how  far  we  ourselves  may  be 
called  upon  to  modify  our  position  as  neutrals. 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  credit  France  with  any  very 
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far-sighted  policy  or  with  any  exceptional  political  astuteness 
when  she  jumped  at  the  bait  offered  her  by  Russia  to  form  an 
effensive  and  defensive  alliance.  I  should  greatly  doubt  myself 
whether  a  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  was  a  contingency 
specially  contemplated  during  the  negotiations  between  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Russian  Empire  that  preceded  the  conclusion 
of  the  Russo-French  alliance.  The  government  of  France  had,  I 
am  convinced,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sovereign,  whose  one 
idea  then  seemed  to  be  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war  and 
a  general  disarmament  of  the  standing  armies  of  all  Europe,  could 
be  suspected  of  having  up  his  sleeve  a  project  for  forcing  a  war 
upon  Japan,  and  thereby  enabling  Russia  to  become  the  dominant 
power  in  China. 

Even  if  the  French  ministry  had  any  inkling  of  these  ambitions 
they,  in  common  with  all  French  residents  in  Russia,  were  so 
convinced  of  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Russia  as  compared 
with  that  of  Japan  that  they  had  no  hesitation  about  parting  with 
their  own  money  and  committing  themselves  to  a  virtual  partner- 
ship with  the  Colossus  of  the  North.  To  France  the  advantages 
of  becoming  the  friend  and  ally  of  Russia  were  obvious  enough. 
The  great  mass  of  the  French  population  imagined  that  Russia 
would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  recovering  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
and  of  thereby  undoing  the  work  of  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
politicians  and  statesmen  of  France,  though  they  entertained  no 
serious  delusion  of  the  kind,  were  of  opinion  that  France,  as  the 
ally  of  Russia,  would  recover  her  lost  supremacy  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  this  supremacy  would  gratify  French 
vanity  and  would  do  more  than  anything  short  of  a  successful 
war  to  endear  the  Republic  to  French  imagination. 

The  alliance  between  France  and  Russia,  which,  it  was 
thought,  might  possibly  include  Germany  at  a  later  date,  led  the 
British  Government  to  look  round  for  some  protection  against 
Russia  becoming  the  paramount  power  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
and  the  result  was  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Japan,  whereby  the  former  agreed  to  come  to  the  support 
of  the  Island  Kingdom  in  the  event  of  it  being  attacked  by  more 
than  one  European  Power.  The  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  though, 
on  the  face  of  it,  directed  against  any  French  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Russia  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  France.  No  profound  intelligence  was  required  to 
show  that  Russia  was  not  likely  to  call  upon  France  to  fulfil 
her  engagements,  as  the  certain  result  of  any  such  demand  must 
be  to  bring  to  the  support  of  Japan  a  far  more  formidable  naval 
force  than  any  force  which  France  has  available  in  the  Pacific. 
The  French  Republic  seemed,  in  sporting  phraseology,  to  "  stand 
on  velvet."  France,  apart  from  pecuniary  considerations,  had 
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derived  all  the  benefits  she  could  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  from 
the  Russian  alliance,  while  the  fact  of  England's  association  with 
Japan  relieved  France  from  all  reasonable  probability  of  having 
to  pay  the  price  she  had  agreed  to  pay  Russia  in  consideration  of 
being  allowed  to  call  herself  the  "  nation  amie  et  alltie" 

This  calculation  would  have  proved  correct  if  the  course  of 
events  in  Manchuria  had  turned  out  as  the  great  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  amongst  whom,  I  think,  the  French  ministers  may 
be  fairly  included,  confidently  anticipated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  campaign  in  the  Far  East  has  proved  a  series  of  well-nigh 
unbroken  defeats  for  the  Russian  arms ;  Korea  has  been  virtu- 
ally annexed  by  Japan  ;  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur  has  been 
captured  after  a  by  no  means  heroic  defence ;  and  the  Russian 
armies  have  practically  been  driven  out  of  Manchuria.  Vladivo- 
stock  is  in  danger ;  and  the  one  possibility  of  Russia  retrieving 
her  disastrous  series  of  defeats  seems  to  lie  in  the  possibility  of 
Russia  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Far  East  exceeding  that  of  Japan 
in  numbers,  if  not  in  naval  efficiency.  In  as  far  as  I  can  form 
an  opinion  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  or  weeks  that 
the  possibility  of  Russia  recovering  her  command  of  the  sea  in 
Japanese  waters  has  been  seriously  contemplated  as  a  possible 
contingency  in  Japan.  All  through  last  summer  it  seemed  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  Baltic  fleet  would  ever  be  allowed  to 
sail  for  the  Yellow  Sea ;  and  the  miserable  fiasco  of  the  Hull 
outrage  created  a  general  impression  that  the  despatch  of  the 
fleet  was  only  intended  as  an  act  of  bluff  in  order  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  that  Russia  wag  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  till 
the  bitter  end — and  thus  to  induce  her  foes  to  accept  less  onerous 
terms  of  peace  than  they  would  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
otherwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  the 
approaching  arrival  of  a  considerable  Russian  fleet  in  Japanese 
waters,  outnumbering  the  fleet  of  Japan  in  tonnage  and  gunnery, 
had  not  caused  any  great  alarm  at  Tokio ;  and  that  it  was  only 
after  it  became  probable  that  the  naval  reinforcements  sent  out  to 
join  the  Baltic  fleet  would  effect  their  purpose,  that  the  public  of 
Japan  began  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of  their 
one  act  of  imprfooyance.  As  soon  as  attention  was  called  to  the 
subject  there  was  no  disguising  the  plain  fact  that  the  Baltic  fleet 
could  never  have  reached  its  destination  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
active  assistance  rendered  to  it  at  Brest,  at  Cherbourg,  at  Port 
Said  under  French  influence  at  Cairo,  at  D Jibuti,  at  Madagascar, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  at  Saigon  and  Kamranh.  There  seems  to 
be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  at  most,  if  not  all  these  places  the 
Russian  men-of-war  were  allowed  to  be  repaired,  to  be  recoaled, 
reprovisioned,  and  in  some  instances  remanned  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  local  French  officials  and  with  the  open  connivance  of 
French  naval  officers. 

It  is  absolutely  incredible  this  should  have  been  done,  time  after 
time,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  Government.  When- 
ever any  complaint  was  made  of  a  breach  of  neutrality  having  been 
committed,  under  French  jurisdiction,  the  French  Foreign  Office 
communicated  with  St.  Petersburgh,  and  received  a  reply  stating 
that  no  such  breach  had  ever  been  committed.  This  assurance 
was  accepted  as  closing  any  further  discussion  unless  the  Japanese 
Government  reiterated  the  charge  and  offered  to  furnish  proof  of 
the  truth  of  its  assertion.  Thereupon  a  statement  was  issued 
declaring  that  France  had  protested  against  any  abuse  of  her 
friendship  on  the  part  of  Bussia,  and  setting  out  that  upon 
her  demand  Eussia  had  sent  instructions  by  telegram  to  the 
commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet  that  they  must  leave  the  shelter  of 
French  ports  and  must  cease  to  embark  supplies  within  French 
waters. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  how  much  or 
how  little  truth  there  may  be  in  the  various  excuses  by  which 
France  has  endeavoured  to  explain  away  each  one  of  the  various 
breaches  of  neutrality  of  which  she  stands  accused.  But  no 
impartial  observer  can  dispute  the  broad  fact  that  France  has  done 
everything  in  her  power,  short  of  going  to  war  on  behalf  of 
Russia,  to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  what,  upon  paper,  seems  to  be 
a  very  formidable  Bussian  armament  within  Japanese  waters. 
That  this  should  be  so  not  only  causes  grave  apprehension  in 
Japan,  but  is  deemed  to  be  a  source  of  danger  against  which  the 
Government  of  the  Mikado  had  no  cause  to  take  precautions 
beforehand.  From  the  outset  of  the  war  France,  though  her 
sympathies  were  undoubtedly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Bussia, 
evinced  the  utmost  reluctance  to  act  upon  these  sympathies  to 
the  extent  of  going  to  war.  When  the  dual  alliance  was 
concluded  I  should  doubt  greatly  whether  a  war  with  Japan 
was  one  of  the  contingencies  contemplated  by  Bussia.  I  should 
be  still  more  doubtful  of  such  a  contingency,  even  if  contemplated 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  having  been  communicated  to  the  French 
Bepublic.  The  merit  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  in  as  far  as  France 
was  concerned,  was  the  guarantee  it  afforded  against  any  breach 
of  the  peace  in  Europe. 

The  world  of  politics,  the  world  of  fashions,  the  world  of 
finance  in  France  were  all  alike  convinced  that  the  triumph  of 
Bussia  in  a  war  with  Japan  was  a  foregone  conclusion :  and  it 
is  intelligible  enough  that  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
France  should  have  committed  herself  to  a  more  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Busso- Japan  war  than  she  had  ever  dreamt  of,  when 
the  first  overtures  were  made  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Franco-Kussian  Alliance.  The  official  terms  of  this  treaty  have 
never  been  made  public  by  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties. 
We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  for  certain  eventualities,  which 
have  not  yet  arisen,  and  which  possibly  may  never  arise  at  all. 
What  these  eventualities  may  have  been  is  not  known,  and 
cannot  be  known  to  the  general  public.  The  man  to  whom  they 
must  be  best  known  and  most  familiar,  must  be  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  has  held^that  high  office  from  the  days 
when  the  French  fleet  first  entered  Cronstadt.  If,  therefore, 
there  are  any  provisions  in  the  Franco-Kussian  treaty  giving 
Kussia  power  to  call  on  France  for  armed  assistance  whenever 
the  fortunes  of  war  may  render  such  assistance  desirable, 
M.  Delcasse1  must  realise  more  acutely  than  anyone  else  the 
extreme  importance  of  not  giving  any  unnecessary  umbrage  to 
the  "  allied  and  friendly  nation  "  :  and  the  fact  that  France  under 
M.  Delcasse's  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office  seems  to  be  much  more 
anxious  about  conciliating  Russia  than  about  giving  no  offence 
to  Japan  seems  to  afford  ground  for  suspicion  that  M.  Delcasse 
may  not  be  quite  so  disinterested  a  friend  of  peace  as  he  is 
supposed  to  be  by  the  British  public. 

I  confess  I  hardly  attach  the  same  importance  as  is  assigned 
by  most  of  our  newspapers  to  M.  Delcasse's  retention  of  his  office. 
If  the  Anglo-French  agreement  is  sound  and  beneficent  to  both 
parties,  it  will  remain  in  force  no  matter  whether  M.  Delcasse 
does  or  does  not  remain  in  office.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
possible  a  French  Foreign  Minister  with  less  marked  pro-Eussian 
proclivities  might  be  better  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  peace 
in  general  and  of  British  peace  in  particular.  Moreover,  I  confess 
that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  great 
country,  such  as  England,  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  any  neighbouring  State. 

Still  even  if  I  should  underrate  the  importance  to  England  of 
M.  Delcasse's  continuing  to  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  France, 
I  hold  that  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  must  be  decided  by  the 
attitude  of  England  far  more  than  by  the  personal  predilections 
of  the  particular  minister  who  may  happen  to  be  installed  in  office 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
the  government  of  the  Republic,  under  M.  Delcass6's  direction, 
has  done  its  utmost,  short  of  actually  going  to  war,  to  enable 
Russia  to  send  reinforcements  to  her  fleet  in  the  Far  East,  which 
she  could  not  have  sent  without  French  connivance.  If  this 
connivance  should  continue,  Japan  will  have  no  choice  except  to 
follow  the  Russian  men-of-war  whenever  they  endeavour  to  take 
refuge  in  French  ports  or  waters.  If,  as  is  well-nigh  certain,  such 
action  on  the  part  of  Japan  should  be  regarded  by  France  as 
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constituting  a  casus  belli,  England  would  be  compelled,  by  virtue 
of  her  treaty  with  Japan,  to  exert  the  whole  force  of  the  British 
Empire  to  resist  a  joint  attack  on  Japan  by  the  Eussian  and 
French  navies.  Nothing  would  be  more  hateful  to  the  British 
public  than  a  rupture  of  friendly  relations  between  England  and 
France  on  the  morrow  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  which 
promises  so  much,  not  only  for  our  two  nations,  but  for  the  good 
of  humanity  at  large. 

No  general  considerations  known  can  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  observance  of  our  plighted  faith.  England  has, 
by  the  voice  of  her  Government,  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of 
her  people,  bound  herself  to  take  up  arms  on  the  side  of  Japan  in 
the  event  of  the  Island  Kingdom  being  attacked  by  Bussia  in 
conjunction  with  any  other  great  Power.  It  is  no  secret  that 
France,  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Kussia,  was  the  Power  whose 
possible  co-operation  with  Russia  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  was 
intended  to  avert.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  France  should 
persist  in  a  line  of  action  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Japan  as  a 
belligerent,  the  very  conjuncture  will  have  arisen  under  which 
England  is  bound  to  join  her  forces  to  those  of  Japan.  From 
this  obligation  there  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  without  dis- 
honour. 

The  issue  is  not  one  to  be  decided  by  professors  of  inter- 
national law  or  by  learned  disquisitions  as  to  what  does  or  does 
not  constitute  a  technical  breach  of  neutrality.  It  is  one  to  be 
decided  by  common-sense  and  common  honesty.  If  the  attitude 
of  France  in  allowing  Russian  men-of-war  to  take  refuge  in 
French  waters,  to  obtain  fresh  supplies  from  French  ports,  and 
to  communicate  with  the  mother  country  by  French  telegraphs, 
that  attitude,  whatever  excuses  may  be  brought  forward  in  its 
justification,  is  a  distinct  breach  of  neutrality,  and  if  such 
breaches  continue  England  has  no  choice  open  to  her  save  to 
fulfil  her  engagements  and  go  to  war.  If  this  fact  should  be 
put  clearly  and  unmistakably  before  the  French  nation,  either 
M.  Delcass6  will  have  to  see  that  the  French  seaboard  in  Cochin 
China  is  no  longer  used  as  a  permanent  refuge  by  the  Russian 
fleet,  or  he  will  have  to  give  place  to  some  one  who  can  compel 
a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  neutrality  to  be  observed  between  the 
two  belligerents. 

Possibly,  if  Russia  had  made  a  better  fight  of  it  than  she  has 
done  so  far,  French  sentiment  might  have  hesitated  about  giving 
her  friend  and  ally  notice  to  quit.  But  as  things  are  French 
public  opinion  has  for  some  time  past  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Russia's  only  chance  of  safety  lies  in  making  peace  on  the 
best  terms  she  can,  and  that  to  enable  her  to  retard  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat  for  a  few  weeks  longer  is  contrary  to  the 
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interests  of  Russia  as  an  Empire  with  a  grand  future  yet  before 
her,  and  still  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  as  the  greatest 
of  Russian  creditors. 

Whether  justly  or  unjustly,  the  French  nation,  as  at  present 
advised,  attaches  the  utmost  value  to  the  support  of  England  as 
against  German  intervention  in  Morocco ;  and  this  being  so 
France  would  regard  as  an  act  of  madness  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  her  government  to  run  the  risk  of  forcing  England  into 
a  war  to  which  France  must  necessarily  be  a  party,  simply  and 
solely  in  order  to  give  Russia  a  forlorn  hope  of  minimising  the 
magnitude  of  her  own  defeat.  At  the  same  time  it  is  idle  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  M.  Delcasse's  reputation  in  the  past,  and  his 
prospects  of  retaining  his  reputation  in  the  future,  rest  mainly 
on  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  has  maintained  and  con- 
solidated the  Dual  Alliance.  One  cannot  fail  to  remember  that 
on  the  morrow  of  the  Hull  outrage,  when  our  Prime  Minister 
explained  at  Southampton  the  terms  of  the  inquiry  to  be  in- 
stituted in  Paris,  he  gave  his  audience  to  understand  that 
the  Baltic  fleet  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  Vigo  before 
the  inquiry  was  concluded — that  was  for  some  three  weeks — and 
that  in  any  case  Admiral  Rojdestvensky  would  remain  within 
reach  till  he  had  been  examined  before  the  commission.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  reference  of  the  subject  in  dispute  had 
been  signed  and  sealed,  the  French  Government,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  M.  Delcasse,  decided  that  by  the  terms  of  reference 
both  the  Baltic  fleet  and  the  Russian  Admiral  in  command 
were  at  perfect  liberty  to  continue  their  voyage  to  Japanese 
waters. 

I  do  not  say — I  have  no  right  to  say — that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  deliberately  misled  by  the  French  Foreign  Office  ;  but 
I  do  say  they  were  misled,  and  iha>t  primd  facie  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  the  French  Foreign  Office  as  the  quarter  from  which 
this  misconception  originated.  If  so  M.  Delcasse  rendered  a 
signal  service  to  Russia  by  enabling  her  fleet  to  proceed  on  her 
journey  eastwards  without  even  awaiting  the  commencement  of 
this  abortive  inquiry,  whose  failure  to  throw  light  on  the  Russian 
attack  on  the  trawling  vessels  off  Dogger  Bank  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  may  be  that  I  do  less 
than  justice  to  an  eminent  French  statesman  placed,  I  admit 
in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  present  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  seems  to  me 
about  the  last  person  in  France  whose  advice  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  England  with 
reference  to  Russia  and  Japan. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the  anti-German  press  of  England, 
that  the  policy  of  the  German  Emperor  and  his  ministers  is  to 
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get  rid  of  M.  Delcasse  at  any  cost.  Why  this  should  be  so  I  am 
unable  to  understand.  Still  less  am  I  able  to  comprehend  why 
the  maintenance  of  M.  Delcasse  in  office  should  forthwith  become 
the  duty  of  any  British  patriot.  It  is  not  only  women  who 
"  when  convined  against  their  will  are  of  the  same  opinion  still." 
I  see  no  object  therefore  in  trying  to  convince  the  Germanophobists 
of  the  British  press  that  Germany  is  actuated  by  other  considera- 
tions as  well  as  by  an  insane  desire  to  compass  our  destruction. 
But  I  do  feel  it  my  duty  to  protest  when  I  read  in  the  Times  and 
other  high  class  London  papers,  that  the  downfall  of  M.  Delcasse 
would  be  a  public  calamity  for  England,  as  it  might  interfere  with 
this  gentleman's  laudable  endeavours  to  effect  an  understanding 
between  Bussia  and  England.  It  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
in  respect  of  the  countenance  given  by  France  to  the  Russian  fleet 
the  Times  has  spoken  out  with  a  courage  worthy  of  its  old  and 
high  repute.  But  the  effects  of  this  outspoken  protest  is  some- 
what impaired  when  we  find  the  correspondents  of  the  Times  in 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna  endorsing  the  idea  that  the  French 
Government  would  render  a  service  to  England  by  promoting  a 
good  understanding  between  Kussia  and  Great  Britain  similar  to 
that  which  has  recently  been  established  between  the  latter  Power 
and  France. 

The  matter  is  one  concerning  which  plain  speaking  is  desir- 
able. England  for  three  and  a  half  years  has  been  under  a 
solemn  engagement  with  Japan  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Mikado's 
kingdom  in  the  event  of  Russia  attacking  Japan  with  the  aid  of 
any  other  European  great  power.  It  was  on  the  cards  that  any 
day  within  the  last  month  we  might  have  been  summoned  to 
fulfil  our  obligations.  It  is  equally  on  the  cards  that  we  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  so  any  day  within  the  coming  month.  The 
Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  does  not  of  itself  expire  for  eighteen  months 
to  come.  Still  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  if  peace  were 
concluded  the  Treaty  in  question  might  be  allowed  to  lapse  at 
an  earlier  date  with  the  consent  of  both  the  contracting  parties.* 
Were  the  ground  clear  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  M.  Delcasse 
or  any  statesman  who  happened  to  be  a  persona  grata,  both  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  London,  might  suggest  a  basis  for  a  mutual 
understanding. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Russia,  whatever  may  be 
the  outcome  of  ;the  present  war,  to  detach  England  from  any 
alliance  with  Japan.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  matter  of  almost 

*  The  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  was  signed  in 
January  1902,  and  came  into  force  immediately.  It  remains  in  force  for  five  years 
from  date  of  signing,  but  is  terminable  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties  giving 
one  year's  notice.  If,  however,  when  the  date  fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives, 
either  ally  is  actually  engaged  in  war,  the  alliance  must  continue  until  peace  be 
concluded. 
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equal  importance  to  England  to  be  guaranteed  against  any  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  or  any  action  towards  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  which,  if  attempted,  might,  or,  indeed, 
must,  lead  to  a  war  between  Russia  and  England.  It  is  there- 
fore, to  say  the  least,  conceivable  that  on  consideration  of 
England's  agreeing  to  sever  her  alliance  with  Japan,  Russia 
might  consent  to  forego  any  act  of  aggression  on  our  Northern 
provinces  of  India  and  on  the  adjacent  native  States,  which  are 
all  more  or  less  under  our  protection.  The  idea  is  by  no  means 
a  novel  one.  It  has  long  been  entertained  by  that  large  class  of 
politicians  and  publicists,  which  believes  that  wars  might  always 
be  averted  by  arbitration,  and  that  fair  play  and  straightforward 
dealing  will  invariably  get  the  better  in  the  long  run  of  intrigue 
and  deceit.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  if  ever  the  Millenium  comes  to  pass,  the  world  for  genera- 
tions to  come  must  be  ruled  by  physical  force,  not  by  moral  force, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  idle  to  discuss  what  may  be  the  policy 
of  States  and  nations,  whenever  swords  are  converted  into 
ploughshares,  and  the  lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  for  a  time  such  an  under- 
standing as  that  above  indicated  might  work  indifferently  well  in 
practice. 

The  manifest  objection  to  an  understanding  of  this  kind  is 
that  England  would  be  bound  by  it,  while  Russia  would  be  free 
to  break  it,  whenever  its  rupture  might  suit  her  real  or  supposed 
convenience.     We  all  know,  or  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  how 
readily  Russia  ignores  her  own  obligations  as  soon  as  it  «eems  to 
be  her  interest  to  ignore  them.     I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to 
affirm  that  the  observance  of  good  faith  is  the  highest  of  inter- 
national duties,  but  I  do  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  of  theory, 
that  some  nations  keep  their  faith  much  more  frequently  than 
others,   and   that  the  former  have  nobody  but   themselves   to 
blame  if  they  enter  into  compacts  with  the  latter  and  find  them- 
selves deceived.     Of  all  the  treaty-breakers  in  the  world  Russia 
is  the  most  conspicuous  offender  and,  on  this  account  alone,  I,  for 
one,  should   deprecate   all  understandings   with  her  even  if  I 
thought  the  understanding  to  be  useful  in  itself.     The  whole 
history  of  Russia  is  one  of  broken  treaties,  of  unfulfilled  engage- 
ments, of  agreements  concluded  in  bad  faith.     The  record  of  the 
relations  between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  between  Poland, 
Sweden,    Prussia,    France,    Turkey,    Persia,     China    and    the 
Khanates   on   the   other,   is   one   long    recital   of  promises   dis- 
regarded, of  pledges  given  animo  furandi  that  is,-  with  the  in- 
tention aforethought  to  ignore  their  binding  character  whenever 
their  observance  might  become  inconvenient. 
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I  must,  however,  admit  that  even  if  my  belief  in  Eussia's 
integrity  of  purpose  was  as  profound  as  my  scepticism,  I  should 
be  no  less  opposed  to  any  mutual  understanding  between  England 
and  Russia  at  the  present  moment.  We  are  now  the  potential 
allies  of  Japan  who  is  fighting  our  battle  in  the  Far  East.  No 
Englishman  who  is  conversant  with  foreign  affairs^can  doubt  that 
the  greatest  of  the  many  dangers  which  threaten  the  growth  if  not 
the  existence  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  for  many  years  past 
the  almost  automatic  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  No  doubt  the 
creation  of  a  united  Germany  was  calculated  to  bar  the  progress 
of  Russia  Westwards.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Dual  Alliance 
tended  to  drive  Germany  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Siberian  railway  system  had  brought  Russia  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific.  China  seemed  to  be  within  the  grasp 
of  the  Slav  Tartar  Monarchy.  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  were  virtually  ruled  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  will  of 
the  White  Czar  was  supreme  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  the  Russian  frontiers  were  rapidly  coming  into  closer 
proximity  with  our  Indian  possessions.  It  was  impossible  to 
doubt  that  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain  for  supremacy  in  India 
was  one  of  the  contingencies  contemplated  by  Russia  in  the  near 
future,  and  though  we,  as  a  nation,  might  and  did  believe  that 
the  defence  of  India  was  a  task  we  could  accomplish  by  ourselves  : 
we  were  not  blind,  and  could  not  be  blind  to  the  dangers  to 
which  a  Russian  advance  from  the  North  might  subject  our  rule 
in  India. 

The  first  step  towards  the  extension  of  Russian  ascendency 
over  China  was  to  crush  Japan.  In  the  hour  of  their  need  the 
Mikado  and  his  ministers  turned  to  England  and  induced  the 
British  Government  to  abandon  for  once  our  policy  of  non- 
intervention, and  to  pledge  ourselves  that  if  a  second  European 
Power  should  join  Russia  in  an  attack  upon  Japan  England 
would  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Island  Kingdom.  It  would 
be  idle  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  power  alluded  to  was  France, 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Russia.  With  the  extraordinary  insight 
the  Japanese  have  displayed  as  to  their  own  relative  strength 
and  that  of  the  Slav  Empire,  they  declared  themselves  competent 
to  fight  Russia  single-handed,  but  not  competent  to  fight  Russia 
and  France  combined  unless  they  could  rely  on  outside  help. 
This  help,  thanks  to  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  especially  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  was  forth- 
coming, and  so  far  the  result  has  more  than  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance.  In  a  previous  article  on  the 
Rout  of  Russia,  published  recently  in  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW,  I 
have  pointed  out  the  unparalleled  magnitude  of  the  Russian 
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defeat.  Nothing  which  has  occurred  since  has  modified  my 
views.  On  the  contrary  the  course  of  subsequent  events  seems 
to  show  that  the  collapse  of  Eussia  has  been  even  more  complete 
than  I  anticipated. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  good  luck  which  attends  courage 
has  been  afforded  by  the  fact  that  our  alliance  with  Japan,  far 
from  alienating  the  goodwill  of  France  towards  England,  has 
rendered  that  goodwill  more  potent  than  it  has  ever  been  since 
the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  French  nation  was  anxious 
for  peace,  and  had  no  special  interest  in  going  to  war  for  the  sake 
of  consolidating  Russian  power  in  China.  If  England  had  not 
allied  herself  to  Japan,  France  would  have  had  no  alternative 
except  to  send  her  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Russia  after  her 
reverses.  But  as  the  one  certain  result  of  France  declaring  war 
against  Japan  would  have  been  to  compel  England  to  go  to  war 
with  Russia,  the  latter  power  had  every  motive  for  not  calling 
on  France  to  come  to  her  assistance.  The  French,  with  their 
usual  quickness  of  perception,  did  not  fail  to  realise  that  the 
alliance  between  England  and  Japan  had  been  to  France  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  perception  of  this 
fact  has  had  more  to  do  than  any  other  cause  with  the  popularity 
engendered  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  because  a  good  understanding 
between  England  and   France  has  been  an  advantage  to  both 
countries  the  establishment  of  a  similar  understanding  between 
England  -and  Russia  is  desirable  in  itself.     The  war  is  not  over. 
If  the  Russians  can  for  once  speak  the  truth  the  war  is  not  likely 
to  be  over  for  a  period  extending  beyond  the  duration  of  the 
existing  Anglo-Japanese  treaty.     How  in  the  name  of  goodness  is 
it  possible  for  England  to  ask  for  any  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Russia  that  she  will  pledge  herself  not  to  give  trouble  on  the 
north-western  frontiers  of  India  if  we  are  prepared  on  our  side 
to  withdraw  from  our  treaty  with  Japan,  as  soon  as  we  can  do 
so,  without  breach  of  honour.     Even  if   Japan   should  release 
us   to-morrow   from  all  our  Treaty  obligations   I   should  deem 
our  acceptance  of  such  a  release  to  be  absolutely  suicidal.     Japan 
has  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  been  fighting  England's  battle 
no  less  than  her  own,  and  so  far  the  battle  has   been  fought 
with  almost  miraculous  success.     But  the  fortunes  of  war  are 
proverbially  fickle ;  and  if  the  reinforcements  to  the  Baltic  Fleet 
should  by  any  chance  impair  Japan's  command  of  the   sea  in 
Japanese  waters,   then   it  is   our  interest   as   well  as   our  duty 
to  throw  the  force  of  the  British  navy  on  the  side  of  the  Island 
Kingdom.     This  being  so,  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of 
Anglo-Russian  understandings,  and  anybody  who  advocates  such 
VOL.  IX.— No.  53.  2  F 
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understandings  is,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  advocating  our 
desertion  of  Japan  and  the  abandonment  of  our  ally  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Holy  Russia. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  seen  the  article  in 
Friday's  Times  impugning  the  accuracy  of  my  statements  with 
reference  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  in  the  May  number 
of  THE  EMPIKE  REVIEW.  Writing,  as  I  do,  at  a  distance  from 
newspaper  files,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  this  charge  fully 
in  time  for  the  June  issue. 

It  is  only  possible  for  me  to  state  that  though  I  admit  to  an 
oversight  in  saying  that  the  actual  text  has  not  been  made  public, 
the  importance  of  this  error  is  more  than  removed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  selfsame  sentence  I  assert  that  "  the  general  character 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  has  been  repeatedly  explained 
by  official  statements  both  in  England  and  France." 

I  see  nothing  whatever  to  retract  with  regard  to  my  statement 
that  in  this  matter  "  our  hands  are  still  happily  free." 

EDWAED  DICEY. 

ENGLISH  CLUB,  PAU,  B.P. 
May  20th. 
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THE   DEFENCE    OF   INDIA 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  EDWIN  H.  H.  COLLEN,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B. 

(late  Military  Member  of  the   Viceroy's  Council). 

IN  November  1901  I  contributed  an  article  to  this  Beview  on 
"  Our  Position  on  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India."  The  death 
of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  had  but  recently  occurred,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  full  of  the  question  whether  a  great  con- 
vulsion, such  as  had  been  prophesied  by  many,  would  take  place 
in  that  country,  bringing  with  it  in  its  train  difficulties  and 
dangers,  long  foreseen  as  possible,  but  against  which  we  had 
done  our  best  to  guard. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  immediate  recognition  of  Habibullah, 
the  present  Amir,  by  his   Majesty's   Government,  had   greatly 
strengthened  his  position,  and  that  so  far  as  the  indications  of 
the  time  were  to  be  relied  upon,  the  conditions  were  in  favour 
of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  policy  of  his  father.     I 
endeavoured  to  show  what  had  been  done  to  safeguard  our  own 
position,  and  after  describing  the  topographical  characteristics  of 
the  frontier,  and  the  advanced  posts  held  by  us,  the  nature  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  forces  at  our  disposal,  I  touched  upon  the 
material  defences  we  had  erected  in  the  shape  of  strategic  rail- 
ways, roads,  and  fortifications.    While  I  showed  how  much  had 
been  done,  I  was  careful  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  a  great  deal 
still  remained  unaccomplished,  owing  to  the  heavy  calls  on  the 
Indian  exchequer  by  war,  famine,  and  plague.     On  the  whole, 
however,  I  placed  before  my  readers  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
particular  situation  at  the  time,  we  might  hope  that  peace  would 
not  be  disturbed ;  that  while  we  should  not  relax  our  prepara- 
tions, we  were  in  a  better  position  on  the  frontier  than  we  had 
been  for  many  years,  and  that  if  we  followed  up  our  peaceful 
policy  towards  Afghanistan,  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity,  and 
our  plan  of  defensive  organisation,  we  should  in  time  reap  our 
reward  in  the  shape  of  rendering  the  Amir  a  still  stronger  ally, 
and   of  enabling  him   to  rule  over  his   country   in   secure  in- 
dependence. 

2  F  2 
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Happily,  the  predictions  of  tranquillity  in  Afghanistan  were 
fulfilled.     We  were  at  the  time  still  engaged  in  South  Africa,  and 
a  considerable  force,  considerable  in  its  relation  to  the  strength 
of  the  Indian  garrison,  had  been  detached  for  service  in  Africa  and 
China.    Great  disturbances  in  Afghanistan  would  have  been  singu- 
larly inopportune,  and  might  have  produced  serious  difficulties,  not 
insurmountable,  but  to  say  the  least,  highly  embarrassing.    During 
the  last  three  years  many  things  have  happened  in  connection 
with  our  Indian  policy.     Friendly  relations  have  been  maintained 
with  the  Amir,  his  son  has  been  received  by  the  Viceroy,  and 
was  apparently  delighted  with  his  visit  to  India,  and  a  British 
mission  has  been  received  at  the  Afghan  capital.     It  is  too  early 
to  speak  of  results.     Some  people  are  apt  to  regard  Afghanistan 
as  if  it  were  a  European  country,  only  awaiting  a  wave  of  the 
political  wand  to  open  it  up  to  all  the  benefits  of  civilisation,  to 
the  spread  of  commerce,  and  its  peaceful  development  in  the  path 
of  industrial   and   agricultural  pursuits.     Railways,   roads,   and 
telegraphs,  are  to  be  the  pioneers  of  this  philanthropic  enterprise, 
and  with  these  aids  and  the  assistance  of  the  special  Providence 
invoked    for  British    commercial    exploits,   we   are   to   develop 
Afghanistan  in  such  a  way,  that  while  trade  between  that  country 
and  India  is  to  flourish  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  British  goods  are  to 
find  an  increasing  market,  our  military  position  is  to  be  immeasur- 
ably strengthened. 

It  is  a  sad  task  to  destroy  this  delightful  picture,  but  the 
inexorable  fact  is  that  the  Afghan  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 
He  loves  money,  as  a  good  many  worthy  people  do,  but  the  first 
and  last  of  his  demands  is  that  he  may  be  let  alone.  He  will 
take  our  subsidies,  our  guns  and  rifles,  and  may  even  allow  that 
we  can  help  him  if  he  is  attacked,  but  he  will  not  stir  a  hair's- 
breadth  from  the  path  he  has  marked  out  to  himself  for  the 
preservation  of  his  independence.  He  is  an  immense  believer 
in  his  own  powers,  and  it  follows  naturally,  that  viewed  from 
a  modern  and  scientific  standpoint,  the  measures  which  are 
spasmodically  undertaken  for  improvement  in  his  army,  or  the 
defence  of  the  Afghan-Eussian  frontier,  are  not  always  of  the 
most  approved  kind.  But,  in  time,  we  may  hope  for  a  good 
deal  of  change  in  his  demeanour.  This  can  only  be  effected  very 
gradually,  and  we  must  continue  to  show  him  a  friendship,  which, 
if  not  disinterested,  is  certainly  not  one  which  covets  his  country, 
or  desires  to  interfere  in  his  independence  in  the  smallest  way. 
By  degrees  we  may  hope  that  the  grinding  fiscal  system  may  be 
softened,  and  that  trade  may  be  developed. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  help,  but  they  will 
require,  and  will  no  doubt  receive,  the  exercise  of  great  tact, 
forbearance,  and  moderation.  And,  above  all,  we  must  not  look 
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for  rapid  progress  such  as  we  expect  in  this  hurrying  Western 
world.  If  we  are  content  to  wait,  and  supposing  that  events  do 
not  throw  everything  in  the  east  and  middle-east  into  the 
melting-pot,  we  may  see  a  far  closer  relation  to  Afghanistan  than 
is  at  present  apparent,  and  a  recognition  on  her  side  of  the  need 
for  opening  her  doors,  if  not  to  their  full  width,  at  least  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  admit  us  and  our  modern  ways,  so  that  we  may 
help  in  making  the  country  more  defensible  and  more  prosperous. 
I  have  always  been  one  of  those  who  thought  that  it  might  be 
possible  in  course  of  time  to  induce  the  Afghans  to  make  railways, 
at  all  events,  from  Kabul  to  Peshawar,  from  Kabul  via  Ghuzni 
to  Kandahar,  and  to  join  up  our  rail-head  at  Chaman,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Kwaja  Amran  range,  with  Kandahar,  provided 
we  set  about  it  in  a  special  way.  And  that  way  would  be  the 
training  of  Afghans  as  railway  engineers  and  in  all  the  work  of 
traffic. 

Of  course  we  should  have  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege, 
and  the  railway  company  promoter  would  not  be  likely  to  embark 
on  such  an  undertaking,  as  the  dividends  would  probably  be  a 
minus  quantity.  The  thing  could  only  succeed  if  the  railways 
and  telegraphs  were  made  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they 
were  to  belong  to  Afghanistan  exclusively,  and  to  be  worked  by 
Afghans.  The  idea  is  not  an  impossible  one,  but  its  realisation 
is  not  at  present  in  sight.  We  cannot  force  the  pace.  The 
Afghans  still  remain  averse  to  railway  projects,  although  they 
are  shrewd  enough  to  know  how  greatly  these  lines  of  railway 
communication  would  strengthen  their  own  position.  They  fear 
that  if  the  railways  were  made,  it  might  lead  to  some  infraction, 
however  slight,  of  their  cherished  independence,  and  until  that 
feeling  is  overcome  it  is  useless  to  expect  them  to  fall  into  line 
with  our  views.  Even  if  an  Afghan  telegraph  system  were 
started  it  would  be  an  immense  step  in  advance,  as  it  would 
enable  us  to  get  news  at  once  as  to  what  was  happening  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  Amir's 
Government.  This  is  the  first  thing  to  keep  in  view,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  telegraph,  which  could  be  worked  by 
Afghans,  might  not  be  received  with  the  hostility  which  would 
attach  to  European  railway  development. 

The  advance  of  Kussia  towards  India  is  a  very  old  story,  and 
Afghanistan  is  a  name  which  has  not  often  sounded  softly  and 
pleasantly  in  the  ears  of  our  people.  From  time  to  time,  the 
country,  its  inhabitants,  and  our  policy  in  regard  to  it,  have  been 
brought  into  prominence.  War,  and  not  peace,  has  been  mainly 
associated  with  our  dealings  with  it.  Books  have  been  written 
about  it,  vast  quantities  of  matter  have  been  contributed  to  the 
press  about  it,  and  from  time  to  time  eloquent  speeches  have  been 
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delivered  to  show  either  that  it  was  a  wicked  country  with  which 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do,  or  that  it  was  a  good  country, 
although  somewhat  stony  and  inhospitable,  and  that  we  should  be 
content  with  its  "stupendous  natural  barriers"  against  any 
attempt  upon  India.  Statesmen  who  have  had  to  govern  India, 
and  soldiers  who  have  had  to  serve  there,  have  now  and  then, 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  lifted  up  their  voices  above  the  din 
of  parochial  politics,  and  have  proclaimed  their  conviction  of  the 
immensity  of  the  problem  of  defence.  Viceroy  after  viceroy, 
in  their  speeches  on  the  Budget,  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
India — the  usual  official  opportunity  for  declaring  the  views  or 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India — have  insisted  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  this  greatest  of  military  and  political  questions. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  1889  Lord  Dufferin  said,  "  I 
hold  it  to  be  an  essential  principle  that  under  no  conceivable  cir- 
cumstance would  it  be  compatible  either  with  the  good  faith  of 
the  contracting  Powers  or  to  the  safety  of  the  Empire  that  the 
agreement  come  to  by  us  with  Russia,  on  behalf  of  the  Amir,  in 
regard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan  should  ever  be 
modified  or  ignored."  That  is  the  whole  thing.  The  declaration 
has  been  made  in  one  shape  or  other  by  succeeding  statesmen ; 
the  Government  of  India,  and  their  Commanders-in-Chief  and 
Military  Members  of  Council,  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
stating  the  conditions  of  the  problem  in  plain  terms,  and  how 
these  conditions  are  to  be  met,  but  until  recently  neither  suc- 
ceeding Governments  of  this  country,  nor  those  who  guided  the 
military  councils,  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  defence  of  India 
was  the  governing  factor  in  Imperial  land  defence.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  Mr.  Brodrick,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
was  the  first  statesman  in  this  country  to  declare  that  "  in  the 
case  of  any  trouble  which  threatened  our  Indian  Empire,  we  are 
bound  to  send  large  reinforcements  there,"*  and  as  a  rule  people 
followed  the  lead  of  their  political  chiefs,  and  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  feeling  that  India  and  Afghanistan  were  a  long 
way  off. 

That  the  people,  or  such  of  them  as  take  an  interest  in  ques- 
tions which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  national  existence,  are  beginning 
to  see  things  with  a  clearer  vision  is  due  to  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  laid  down  in  clear  and  unmistakable  language  the 
policy  this  country  has  adopted,  and  will  maintain,  towards 
Afghanistan  in  its  relation  to  the  defence  of  India,  and  has  taken 
the  farthest  step  which  has  yet  been  reached,  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  extent  to  which  India  looks  to  this  country  for  rein- 
forcements in  the  earlier  stage  of  a  war.  What  that  means  in 

*  Colonial  Conference,  1902. 
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connection  with  the  organisation  of  the  army,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  subsequent  reinforcements  that  would  be  necessary, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  article.  At  least  people  now  know 
what  has  to  be  done. 

In  addressing  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  Mr. 
Balfour  not  only  showed  a  remarkable  grasp  of  the  subject,  but 
with  great  wisdom  confined  himself  to  the  broad  issues  of  the 
military  question.  Every  soldier  who  has  studied  Afghanistan 
in  connection  with  the  defence  of  India  will  endorse  his  state- 
ment, that  there  are  two  main  lines  of  advance  upon  India,  that 
from  Afghan  Turkestan  through  Kabul  and  the  Khyber,  and  that 
through  Herat,  Kandahar,  and  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  northern 
route  abounds  with  difficulties,  but  it  would  bring  an  invading 
force  to  the  fertile  Punjab  and  the  rich  plains  of  the  Ganges. 
The  western  route  debouches  on  to  a  tract  of  country  of  a  most 
unfavourable  character  for  the  supply  of  an  army,  but  it  has  this 
advantage  that  from  Herat  to  Kandahar  there  are  no  extra- 
ordinary physical  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  On  the  northern 
route,  the  Hindu  Kush  intervenes,  between  the  point  on  the 
Afghan-Eussian  frontier  from  which  a  force  would  advance,  and 
Kabul,  while  the  road  from  Kabul  to  Peshawar  is  essentially 
a  very  difficult  one,  although  it  has  been  one  of  our  lines  of 
communication  in  our  wars  with  Afghanistan. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  January  last,  the 
question  does  not  merely  consist  of  the  Eussians  being  able  to 
concentrate  large  forces  at  their  rail-heads  at  Kushk,  near  Herat, 
and  at  some  place,  at  present  undetermined,  on  the  Afghan 
Turkestan  frontier,  when  they  have  pushed  on  their  railway  from 
Tashkend,  but  in  the  difficulties  of  collecting  enormous  quantities 
of  supply  and  transport  for  great  masses  of  men,  for  their  support 
at  these  places  and  for  their  further  advance.  Mr.  Balfour  forti- 
fied his  observations  of  the  necessity  of  railways  to  any  invaders, 
by  quoting  the  evidence  of  Lord  Eoberts  as  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  supplying  a  few  thousand  men  at  Kabul  during  the 
last  Afghan  War.  And  the  natural  declaration  that  we  could  not 
allow  a  possible  enemy  to  make  railways  in  Afghanistan  followed 
as  a  corollary.  The  whole  case  was  stated  in  a  nutshell  when 
Mr.  Balfour  said  that,  while  the  problem  of  Indian  defence  was 
difficult  enough,  India  could  not  be  taken  by  assault.  "We  have 
time  to  prepare,  and  as  we  certainly  do  not  intend  to  permit  the 
slow  absorption  of  the  Afghan  kingdom,  the  business  to  be  done 
is  to  see  that  the  army  in  India  is  strong  enough  to  undertake 
the  job  when  called  upon,  and  that  the  army  in  England  is  so 
organised  that  the  necessary  reinforcements  can  be  sent.  A 
resolute  attitude  on  our  part,  and  a  powerful  army,  will  be  the 
surest  guarantee  of  peace. 
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No  one  desires  war  with  Bussia,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
allow  her  to  establish  herself  in  Afghanistan,  the  country  whose 
integrity  we  are  bound  to  maintain,  and  we  must  hope  that  as  she 
once  declared  that  Afghanistan  was  beyond  her  sphere  of  influence, 
that  excellent,  though  perhaps  somewhat  old-fashioned  doctrine 
may  still  be  revived.  The  railways  she  has  made,  and  is  making, 
to  the  Afghan  frontier,  mean  that  if  war  should  break  out  between 
us  she  would  have  a  very  useful  aid  at  her  disposal.  We  have  no 
right  to  quarrel  with  her  for  making  them,  but  a  perfect  right  to 
object  to  their  prolongation  in  the  country  of  our  ally.  As  to 
their  further  advance  in  case  of  war  that  would  be  a  very  difficult 
undertaking  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  Afghanistan,  although  nothing 
is  impossible  to  a  determined  general,  and  an  army  highly  organised 
and  composed  of  fine  material. 

In  the  event  of  our  having  to  advance  into  Afghanistan,  the 
rapid  construction  of  a  military  narrow  gauge  railway  not  only  on 
the  Khyber  line,  but  between  Kabul  and  Kandahar,  would  be  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  extension  of  our  line  to  Kandahar  from 
Chaman,  a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles,  would  be  an  easy 
matter.  Mr.  Balfour  has  called  attention  to  the  question  of  rapid 
railway  construction,  and  we  can  so  far  prepare  in  peace-time  by 
getting  the  material  ready,  and  creating  the  organisation  for  the 
construction  and  working  of  the  lines.  I  have  long  urged  this, 
and  we  were  able  to  do  something,  but  not  enough,  with  limited 
funds.  That  obstacle  is,  to  a  great  extent,  removed,  and  as  the 
Prime  Minister  has  specially  noticed  the  point,  we  may  hope  that 
it  will  be  taken  up  in  earnest. 

In  the  last  of  several  articles  I  wrote  in  this  KEVTEW  in  1902 
on  the  Indian  Army  and  its  place  in  Imperial  Defence,  I  said  that 
it  must  form  part,  in  all  essentials,  of  the  Imperial  Army,  that 
there  should  be  more  permanent  knowledge  at  home  of  the  Indian 
Army  and  its  system,  and  that  every  question  should  be  looked  at 
from  an  imperial  point  of  view.  I  concluded  with  the  words 
"  what  is  needed  is  a  just  and  true  assimilation,  constant  watch- 
fulness and  progress,  close  study  of  our  requirements  as  a  whole, 
and  a  united  policy  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire."  It  seems  to 
me  that  since  those  words  were  written  we  have  made  an  advance 
towards  this  ideal,  and  that  if  we  continue  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  Empire  with  patience  and  the  avoidance  of  extreme 
views,  and  without  dogmatism,  we  may  achieve  it  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

EDWIN  H.  H.  COLLEN. 
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THE   RAILWAYS    OF   CANADA 

[With  Special  Map.] 
BY  LAWRENCE  J.   BURPEE  (of  Ottawa). 

HALLWAYS  have  been  a,  most  important  factor  in  the  political 
as  well  as  the  commercial  development  of  Canada.  They  have 
contributed,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  other  agency,  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  group  of  widely-scattered  and  more  or  less 
antagonistic  colonies,  once  constituting  British  North  America, 
into  one  compact,  ambitious  and  self-reliant  Dominion. 

As  the  Intercolonial  Eailway  was  built  primarily  to  knit 
together  the  eastern  colonies,  so  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  con- 
structed mainly  to  connect  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  with 
Eastern  Canada.  The  maritime  provinces — Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick — made  the  completion  of  the  Intercolonial  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  entry  into  the  proposed 
confederation ;  and  similarly  British  Columbia  a  few  years  later 
made  it  a  condition  of  joining  the  new  Dominion  that  a  trans- 
continental railway  should  be  at  once  constructed  from  Eastern 
Canada  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Canada,  indeed,  is  so  situated  geographically  as  to  be  peculiarly 
dependent  upon  railway  communication.  From  Halifax  to 
Vancouver  is  a  distance  of  some  3,600  miles.  Much  of  the 
intervening  country  has  been,  and  some  of  it  is  still,  very  sparsely 
settled.  Without  railway  communication,  and  all  that  railway 
communication  means,  there  could  be  no  cohesion  in  such  a 
population.  There  could  be  no  national  spirit.  The  point  of 
view  would  necessarily  be  local  and  narrow  in  each  separate 
community.  Interprovincial  trade  would  be  insignificant,  and 
what  little  there  was  would  be  hampered  by  local  jealousies  and 
mutual  ignorance.  Without  railway  communication,  Halifax 
and  Montreal,  St.  John  and  Toronto  would  be  as  far  apart  for 
all  practical  purposes,  as  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Even  more  hopeless  would  be  the  case  of  Western  Canada. 
Not  only  would  British  Columbia  be  still  a  weak  and  helpless 
colony,  but  Manitoba  and  the  North-west  Territories  would  be  in 
even  more  evil  case.  Winnipeg  would  be  still  an  unimportant 
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village  controlled  by  the  fur  traders ;  Edmonton,  Kegina,  Calgary, 
and  a  dozen  other  thriving  towns  of  the  present  day,  would  never 
have  been  born  ;  the  "  Granary  of  the  Empire  "  must  then  have 
been  sought  elsewhere  than  in  Canada  ;  and  in  place  of  herds  of 
cattle  the  western  prairies  would  have  remained  tenanted  only  by 
herds  of  buffaloes. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  situation  is  just  this  ;  that 
without  the  Intercolonial  there  could  have  been  no  permanent 
union  of  the  upper  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  and  the 
lower  provinces,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island ;  and  without  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
— or  what  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  stands  for,  a  transcon- 
tinental railway — there  could  have  been  no  Western  Canada. 

To-day  there  are  19,500  miles  of  railway  in  Canada,  capitalised 
at  $1,175,000,000,  including  subsidies  from  the  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Governments  aggregating  $225,000,000.  This  is  an 
enormous  expenditure  for  a  country  that  has  not  yet  a  population 
of  quite  6,000,000.  It  is  a  much  larger  expenditure,  per  capita, 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Russia,  or  even  of 
the  greatest  of  all  railroad  builders,  the  United  States. 

Compared  with  the  area  of  the  country,  the  railway  mileage 
of  Canada  is  as  yet  relatively  small,  a  mile  of  railway  to  189 
square  miles  of  area.  The  United  States  has  a  mile  of  railway  to 
17  square  miles  of  area.  As  the  years  go  by,  however,  the  propor- 
tion in  Canada  will  steadily  decrease.  Canada  is  now  entering 
upon  just  such  a  period  of  intensely  active  railroad  building  as 
the  United  States  went  through  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  even  before  the  population  of  the  Dominion  equals 
that  of  the  United  States  of  to-day,  its  mileage  of  railways  will 
reach  the  present  aggregate  mileage  of  the  American  roads. 
With  unlimited  natural  resources,  and  a  constant  increase  in  the 
population  and  capital  necessary  to  develop  those  resources; 
with  substantial  surpluses  in  the  national  treasury,  excellent 
credit  in  foreign  money-markets,  and  no  probability,  of  being 
drawn  into  costly  wars,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Canada  from 
devoting  all  her  energies  in  the  future  years  to  internal  develop- 
ment, and  particularly  to  the  development  of  those  transportation 
facilities,  internal  and  external,  which  are  so  absolutely  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  any  nation,  and  peculiarly  so  to  a  country 
covering  such  an  enormous  area  as  Canada.  Canada,  too, 
profiting  by  American  experience,  is  likely  to  escape  the  financial 
pitfalls  that  tripped  up  so  many  ambitious  railway  projects  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  aggregate  mileage  of  Canadian  railroads  seems 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  a  comparison 
of  the  present  figures  with  those  for  several  decades  back  shows 
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that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase ;  an  increase  that  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  Ten  years  ago, 
the  total  mileage  of  Canadian  railroads  was  15,613 ;  in  1884  the 
mileage  was  only  9,578;  and  in  1874,  2,642.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  Canada  is  now  upon  the  threshold  of  a  period  of 
phenomenal  railroad  development,  and  a  careful  estimate,  based 
upon  existing  conditions  and  future  requirements,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  within  another  decade  the  Dominion  will  have 
doubled  her  present  mileage  of  railways. 

In  1832  a  charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  lower 
Canada  for  a  railway  from  Laprairie,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to 
the  town  of  St.  John's,  a  distance  of  16  miles.  It  was  known  as 
the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Railway,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  Dominion  Statistician,  was  the  first  passenger 
railway  in  Canada.  The  first  train  consisted  of  four  cars,  drawn 
by  horses,  steam-power  being  adopted  in  the  following  year.  The 
gauge  was  five  feet  six  inches,  and  it  may  be  noted  in  passing, 
that  there  is  still  a  short  bit  of  railway  of  this  very  broad  gauge 
in  Canada,  a  thirteen-mile  road  between  Carillon  and  Grenville, 
on  the  Ottawa  river,  used  by  the  Government  in  connection  with 
the  Grenville  canal. 

A  comparison  of  this  first  Canadian  railway  of  seventy  odd 
years  ago  with  the  best-known  Canadian  railway  of  the  present 
day  will  perhaps  give  a  more  graphic  conception  than  anything 
else  that  could  be  said  here  of  the  development  that  has  since 
taken  place.  The  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  Eailway  was 
sixteen  miles  long.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and,  with  its  branches,  has  a  total 
mileage  of  over  11,000.  Indeed,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  not 
even  bound  by  the  two  oceans.  A  British  tourist  now  boards  a 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  boat  at  Liverpool,  lands  at  Montreal, 
takes  the  '  Imperial  Limited  '  across  the  continent  to  Vancouver — 
covering  the  distance  in  ninety-seven  hours,  and  again  boards  a 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamer,  which  lands  him  at  Yokohama 
or  Hong  Kong.  He  has  been  carried  half-way  round  the  world 
by  a  Canadian  transportation  company. 

The  tendency  in  recent  years  in  Canada,  as  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  toward  railway  consolidation.  The  weaker  roads 
are  being  absorbed  by  the  stronger,  and  one  can  see  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  railways  of  Canada  will  be  practically 
all  included  in  half-a-dozen  great  systems.  Already  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  mileage  is  credited  to  four  such  systems. 
The  C.P.R.  represents  the  consolidation  of  thirty  once  distinct 
railways.  The  Grand  Trunk  accounts  for  twenty-five  others. 
The  Intercolonial  embraces  about  a  dozen.  These  three,  with 
/he  Canadian  Northern,  cover  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
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total  mileage  of  the  country.  That  the  movement  is  still  going 
on  is  proved  by  the  recent  announcement  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
have  gained  control  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  railway  with  all 
its  connections.  This  will  give  the  Grand  Trunk  a  direct 
line  from  Montreal  to  Ottawa,  and  from  Ottawa  to  Parry 
Sound,  with  a  line  of  steamers  from  Parry  Sound  to  Superior  and 
Michigan  ports. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  consolidation  of  the  railways  has 
been  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  railways 
themselves.  The  small  roads  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
the  great  systems,  though  they  could  and  did  hamper  them  in 
many  ways :  and,  despite  the  occasional  tendency  to  push  up 
freight  rates  after  the  removal  of  a  small  but  troublesome  com- 
petitor, the  public  as  a  whole  have  undoubtedly  gained  by  the 
improved  service  and  larger  facilities  provided  by  the  great  rail- 
way systems. 

The  bugbear  of  railway  monopolies  and  their  exorbitant  freight 
charges  has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  a  certain  class  of  poli- 
ticians in  Canada,  but  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  the  picture  has 
been  very  much  overdrawn.  Unquestionably  there  have  been 
cases  of  genuine  hardship.  Railway  corporations  are  not  purely 
philanthropic  institutions.  They  have  a  duty  to  the  public,  but 
they  have  also  a  duty  to  their  stock-holders ;  and  doubtless  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  management  the  later  takes  precedence 
of  the  former. 

The  railway  is  carried  to  an  isolated  community,  far  removed 
from  the  great  centres  of  population.  The  traffic  which  the  road 
gets  from  the  community  is  relatively  small.  The  cost  of  extending 
the  rails  to  this  point,  and  the  operating  expenses,  are  very  large. 
Consequently  the  railway  is  compelled  in  self-defence  to  charge 
what  seem  to  be  exorbitant  rates — largely  in  excess  of  those  pre- 
vailing in  more  accessible  and  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country, 
until  the  growth  of  traffic  in  the  district  will  justify  a  reduction. 

However,  these  cases  of  hardship  are  comparatively  rare  in 
Canada,  and  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  is  removing  them 
year  by  year. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  lately  constituted  railway 
commission  is  to  deal  with  just  such  questions  as  these,  and  to 
act  as  a  court  of  appeal,  first  and  final,  before  which  the  interests 
of  both  the  people  and  the  railways  will  be  heard  and  judged  in 
an  imperial  spirit.  Already  the  influence  of  this  commission  has 
been  brought  to  bear,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Following 
the  modern  spirit,  it  does  not  sit  in  its  offices  at  Ottawa,  where 
it  could  not  be  reached  by  distant  communities  lacking  means  to 
send  representatives  to  the  capital,  but  moves  systematically 
across  the  country,  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
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holding  sessions  wherever  a  grievance  exists  between  the  people 
and  the  railways,  and  adjusting  the  differences  on  the  spot.  So 
far  it  has  been  found  that  the  commissioners  are  rarely  compelled 
to  make  a  ruling.  It  has  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  respective 
interests  together,  before  an  umpire  whose  impartiality  was  beyond 
question,  and  the  spirit  of  compromise  does  the  rest. 

I  have  ventured  to  predict  a  very  large  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate mileage  of  Canadian  railways  during  the  next  decade,  and 
have  indicated  in  general  terms  the  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  It 
may  be  worth  while  now  to  consider  briefly  the  probable  distribu- 
tion of  this  prospective  railway  development. 

Starting  in  the  extreme  eastern  province,  Nova  Scotia,  it  is 
evident  that  no  considerable  increase  in  railway  mileage  need 
be  looked  for  here  in  the  next  decade.  The  only  section  of  the 
province  that  promises  any  very  decided  industrial  progress  is 
in  the  north,  particularly  around  Sydney,  where  the  enormous 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron  are  just  beginning  to  be  seriously 
developed.  But  the  transportation  requirements  of  Cape  Breton 
are  more  largely  by  water  than  rail,  and  its  railway  needs  will 
be  fully  met  for  some  time  to  come  by  the  existing  branch  of  the 
Intercolonial,  especially  after  the  completion  of  the  projected 
bridge  across  the  Gut  of  Canso. 

Turning  to  New  Brunswick,  the  only  extensive  increase  in 
the  existing  mileage  is  likely  to  be  the  section  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  which  will  run  from  the  Quebec  boundary  through 
the  heart  of  the  province  to  Moncton.  This  will  develop  one 
of  the  richest  sections  of  New  Brunswick,  and  with  the  Inter- 
colonial covering  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  province, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Short  Line  running  through 
the  south,  New  Brunswick  will  not  require  anything  beyond  the 
building  of  a  few  comparatively  short  branches  to  act  as  feeders 
to  these  main  lines. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
whose  transportation  requirements  will  be  met  for  all  time  to 
come  by  the  existing  branch  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  with 
such  small  branches  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  called  for, 
unless  the  islanders,  whose  modesty  is  proverbial,  should  succeed 
in  persuading  the  Government  at  Ottawa  to  dig  a  tunnel  under 
the  Straits  of  Northumberland  from  the  New  Brunswick  main- 
land to  Prince  Edward  Island.  This  has  been  their  pet  project 
for  a  generation  past,  and  they  are  unable  to  see  why  the  rest 
of  the  Dominion  should  demur  to  a  scheme  which  they  consider 
of  supreme  importance — merely  because  it  would  cost  the  country 
more  than  the  entire  island  province  is  worth. 

So  far  we  have  made  very  little  progress  with  the  twenty 
thousand  miles  of  prospective  railways,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  the  maritime  provinces  are,  outside  a  few  important  centres, 
almost  at  a  standstill  industrially,  and  hold  little  promise  of 
substantial  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

When  we  get  north  to  Quebec,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
This  French-speaking  province  is  already  served  by  three  great 
railways,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  Intercolonial  and  Grand 
Trunk,  as  well  as  several  minor  roads,  including  the  Quebec  and 
Lake  St.  John,  which  runs  north  to  Chicoutimi  and  the  beautiful 
country  around  Lake  St.  John. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  traverse  the  northern  parts 
of  the  province  to  the  city  of  Quebec,  where  it  will  cross  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  the  immense  bridge  now  under 
construction,  and  so  on  to  Moncton. 

Before  the  federal  government  decided  to  give  its  support  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  scheme  for  a  transcontinental  railway,  a  group 
of  Canadian  and  English  capitalists  had  organised  a  company 
for  the  construction  of  an  air  line  across  northern  Canada/from 
Chicoutimi  on  the  Saguenay,  to  Port  Simpson  on  the  Pacific, 
with  branches  running  north  to  James  Bay,  south  to  Montreal, 
Winnipeg,  etc.  This  Trans-Canada  project  fell  through  for  the 
time  being  when  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  finally  adopted, 
as  it  was  evident  that,  however  buoyant  the  national  income 
might  be,  the  country  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  subsidising  of  two 
transcontinental  roads  simultaneously. 

However,  the  Trans-Canada  railway  is  only  temporarily 
shelved,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  before 
very  many  years  have  passed.  The  project  is  one  that  will 
eventually  be  helped  rather  than  hindered  by  the  construction 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  for  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
opens  up  a  broad  strip  of  territory  across  the  continent,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway,  so  in  time  the  Trans- 
Canada,  or  some  other  transcontinental  line  following  substantially 
the  same  route,  will  take  up  the  territory  north  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific.  This  far  northern  route  would  still  be  well  within 
the  fertile  belt  of  Canada,  and  would  also  tap  districts  immensely 
rich  in  mineral  and  timber  resources.  It  would  also  provide 
a  route  across  the  continent,  connecting  with  ocean  lines  to 
Europe  on  the  east,  and  Asia  on  the  west,  several  hundred  miles 
shorter  than  any  of  the  existing  routes,  Canadian  or  American. 
This  would  not  only  be  of  immense  importance  as  a  commercial 
route,  but  it  would  be  equally  important  for  Imperial  reasons, 
as  shortening  the  distance  between  the  heart  of  the  British 
Empire  and  its  Asiatic  possessions  and  interests. 

Another  project  which  has  been  in  the  air  for  some  time, 
and  is  quite  within  the  realm  of  tangible  possibilities,  is  a  road 
from  Quebec  or  Chicoutimi  down  the  Gulf  shore  to  Belle  Isle, 
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where  connection  would  be  made,  either  by  bridge  or  ferry,  with 
a  Newfoundland  line  to  St.  John's.  I  do  not  doubt  that  before 
long  Newfoundland  will  have  joined  the  Dominion,  and  one  of 
the  first  demands  that  will  then  be  made  upon  the  federal 
government  will  be  for  adequate  railway  communication  between 
Newfoundland  and  the  rest  of  Canada. 

Obviously,  too,  such  a  line  would  still  further  reduce  the 
distance,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  time,  from 
the  Pacific  coast  to  Liverpool,  and  from  any  part  of  eastern 
America  to  Liverpool.  With  close  connections  between  the 
American  and  Canadian  roads,  and  a  fast  line  of  steamers  plying 
from  St.  John's  to  Liverpool — or  better  still,  to  some  port  on  the 
Irish  coast,  when  the  much-talked-of  tunnel  under  the  Irish 
channel  becomes  an  accomplished  fact — the  passenger  traffic 
between  America  and  Europe  would  inevitably  gravitate  toward 
this  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  route,  which  would  reduce  the 
ocean  passage  to  three  days. 

Turning  west  to  Ontario,  we  find  the  southern  and  thickly- 
settled  portion  of  that  province  already  pretty  well  served  by  the 
existing  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Grand  Trunk,  etc. 
Inevitably  during  the  next  decade  there  will  be  a  considerable 
development,  as  there  will  also  be  in  southern  Quebec,  in  the 
building  of  branch  lines,  but  larger  railway  works  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  northern  portions  of  the  two  provinces.  The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  will  traverse  what  is  known  as  New  Ontario,  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
main  line.  The  Canadian  Northern  may  be  expected  to  build  a 
link,  somewhere  between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  to  connect  its  western  lines  with  the  Great 
Northern,  which  it  controls,  and  which  now  extends  from  a  point 
on  the  lower  Ottawa  to  the  city  of  Quebec. 

The  Temiscamingue  Railway,  now  being  built  by  the  Provincial 
government,  for  the  development  of  New  Ontario,  is  to  be  pushed 
north  until  it  meets  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  eventually  it  is 
expected  to  reach  James  Bay.  The  road  which  the  steel  interests 
at  the  Canadian  Sault  have  been  building  to  connect  Helen  Mine 
with  the  works  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  may  eventually  be  carried 
north  to  a  junction  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

New  Ontario  is  developing  so  fast  that  many  other  roads 
besides  those  already  mentioned  will  doubtless  be  in  operation  or 
under  construction  before  the  close  of  the  next  decade. 

Continuing  west  we  reach  the  Canadian  land  of  promise,  the 
land  where  wheat  is  king,  and  where  the  most  phenomenal  rail- 
road development  is  bound  to  take  place  within  the  next  few 
years,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly-growing  population  and  the 
demands  of  a  still  more  rapidly  growing  grain  crop. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway  is  devoting  its  great  energies 
and  resources  to  the  development  of  this  most  important  field, 
constructing  branch  after  branch,  north  and  south  of  the  main 
line,  herring-bone  fashion,  through  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
wheat  country  in  the  world.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will 
follow  similar  tactics,  its  branches  running  south  of  the  main 
line  to  meet  those  stretching  north  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway.  The  Canadian  Northern  is  following  a  route  which 
will  bring  it  into  competition  with  both  the  other  transcontinental 
lines. 

Several  railways  will  in  time  extend  south  and  north  through 
the  Territories — south  to  connect  with  the  western  American 
roads,  and  north  to  the  vast  timber  belt  that  lies  beyond  the 
grain  country,  where  before  long  the  United  States  must  look  for 
its  supply  of  pulp- wood. 

For  many  years  past  railways  have  been  planned  from  various 
southern  points  in  the  Canadian  West  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay ;  and  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Canadian  Parliament  granted  a 
charter  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Port  Churchill,  on 
Hudson's  Bay,  to  Port  Simpson,  on  the  Pacific.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  some  at  least  of  these  projects  will  be  accom- 
plish^d, 

j/£he  tremendous  importance  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  to 
^Europe  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  It  is  palpable  to  anyone 
who  will  glance  at  the  map  of  North  America.  Two  and  a 
quarter  billion  bushels  of  grain  are  already  produced  in  the  great 
fertile  valley  that  runs  north  and  south  through  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  and  the  northern  and  richer  portion  of  which  has  as 
yet  hardly  been  touched.  All  this  territory  would  become  largely 
tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay,  once  that  route  is  placed  upon  a  com- 
mercially profitable  basis. 

The  only  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  has  been  the  question 
as  to  the  period  of  navigability  of  Hudson's  Straits,  and  it  is  now 
pretty  well  established  that  the  straits  are  navigable  for  several 
months  longer  than  was  formerly  supposed — longer,  in  fact,  than 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

Place  on  this  route  a  line  of  powerful  steel  steamers,  built 
especially  to  resist  possible  ice  pressure,  and  with  exceptional 
capacity  for  grain  carriage;  put  lighthouses  and  other  aids  to 
navigation  along  the  Straits,  and,  if  necessary,  keep  the  Straits 
open  by  means  of  such  ice-breaking  steamers  as  are  used  so 
effectively  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Great  Lakes,  and  which  the 
Canadian  Government  are  now  building  for  use  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence; finally,  build  railways  from  Winnipeg,  Begina,  or  other 
grain  centres  in  the  North- West,  to  Port  Churchill,  and  that 
port  will  before  long  handle  more  grain  than  New  York, 
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Boston,  Philadelphia,  Montreal  or  New  Orleans,  or  any  of 
them  combina^^  The  long  rail  haul  to  Atlantic  ports  would  make 
successful  competition  impossible  with  a  port  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  continent,  while  the  distance  by  water  to  Europe  from  Port 
Churchill  would  be  so  very  much  shorter  than  from  New  Orleans, 
as  to  leave  the  latter  in  as  evil  case  as  the  north  Atlantic  ports. 

British  Columbia  will  also  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  new 
and  projected  transcontinental  railways.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  will  be  completed  to  Port  Simpson  in  a  few  years.  The 
Canadian  Northern,  now  nearly  completed  from  Port  Arthur  to 
Edmonton,  will  eventually  cross  the  Kockies  and  reach  the 
Pacific  at  Port  Simpson,  Bute  Inlet,  or  some  other  British 
Columbian  port.  The  Trans-Canada  will  some  day  traverse  the 
Peace  Eiver  pass  and  terminate  at  Port  Simpson — the  finest  port 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America. 

At  the  same  time  railway  extension  will  be  pushed  north  and 
south  through  the  province.  The  Great  Northern  has  been  for 
some  time  knocking  at  the  door  of  British  Columbia  for  entrance, 
and  has  at  last  succeeded,  by  the  familiar  expedient  of  a  dummy 
Canadian  road.  This  Canadian  extension  of  the  American  system 
is  now  being  built  from  the  boundary  to  Vancouver,  and  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Great  Northern  people  to 
push  it  north  till  it  crosses  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  reaches 
the  goldfields  of  Northern  British  Columbia;  and  eventually  it 
will  probably  be  extended  to  Dawson. 

Surveying  the  whole  Canadian  field  it  is  clear  that  the  main 
lines  of  railway  development,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  be 
east  and  west,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  rather  than  north  and  south. 
Before  the  end  of  the  next  decade  a  second,  third,  and  probably 
fourth  transcontinental  railway  will  have  been  carried  across  the 
Dominion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Two  of  these  lines,  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Kail  way,  will  converge  at  Winnipeg,  thence 
spreading  out  fanwise  towards  the  foothills  of  the  Eockies.  The 
fourth  will  run  farther  north.  The  four  will  cover  every  section 
of  western  Canada,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Eockies,  and  from  the 
international  boundary  to  the  northern  timber  belt. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  the  needs  and  resources  of  Canada, 
and  the  boundless  ambition  of  her  people,  their  determination  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  splendid  natural  heritage  to  which  they 
have  fallen  heir,  much  of  this  forecast  of  prospective  railway 
development  in  Canada  may  seem  fanciful  and  overdrawn.  Yet  I 
believe  that  the  railway  map  of  Canada  in  1914  or  1915  will 
abundantly  verify  the  optimism  of  these  predictions. 

LAWRENCE  J.  BUBPEE. 

OTTAWA. 
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BRITISH    INDIAN   CLAIMS    IN   THE 
TRANSVAAL 

BY   L.   ELWIN   NEAME 

[In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Asiatic  difficulty  will  soon  be  revived  in  an 
acute  form  in  the  Transvaal  when  local  opinion  will  be  expected  to  find 
reflection  in  the  debates  at  Westminster  this  article  has  a  timely  significance. 
As  News  Editor  of  the  Band  Daily  Mail,  and  with  a  past  service  of  some  years 
on  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Times  of  India,  the  writer  possesses  very  distinct 
qualifications  for  discussing  the  subject,  being  in  a  position  to  appreciate  both 
sides  of  the  question. — ED.J 

"  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Transvaal,"  wrote  Sir  Arthur  Lawley 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  "  the  Asiatic  question  overshadows 
all  others,  and  I  fear  that  unless  we  are  able  to  reconcile  the 
opinion  in  England  with  the  opinion  held  in  this  country,  the 
Government  will  be  landed  in  a  serious  deadlock."  The  danger 
which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Transvaal  foresaw  is  at 
hand.  The  elections  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  and  with 
them  will  commence  an  organised  campaign,  of  greater  dimensions 
than  any  of  the  past,  demanding  drastic  repressive  legislation 
against  the  British  Indian. 

To-day,  as  a  result  of  the  National  Convention  on  Asiatics 
held  at  Pretoria  last  November,  a  permanent  committee  is  in 
existence  to  devise  the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  resolutions 
then  adopted.  Important  as  is  the  native  problem  in  South 
Africa,  it  is  certain  more  will  be  heard  of  the  Asiatic  question. 
It  makes  a  safe  and  popular  election  cry  for  all  parties ;  it  appeals 
especially  to  the  small  towns  in  which  the  real  struggle  between 
Eesponsibles,  Progressives,  and  "  Het  Volk  "  will  be  found.  No 
candidate  who  is  not  "  safe  "  on  the  Asiatic  question  will  stand  a 
ghost  of  a  chance.  The  Transvaal  has  made  up  its  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  does  not  even  wish  to  hear  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side.  Indeed,  people  in  England  hardly  realise  the  resent- 
ment which  the  success  of  the  Indian  trader  has  aroused  in  South 
Africa.  The  feeling  against  the  alien  immigrant  in  London  is  as 
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nothing  to  that  of  Potchefstroom  or  Pietersburg  against  the  Indian 
store-keeper.  The  briefest  residence  in  the  new  colonies  shows  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  in  a  new  light.  The  elaborate  schemes 
for  boycotting  the  Indians  and  all  who  have  any  dealings  with 
them,  the  plans  for  issuing  black-lists  of  those  who  offend,  the 
attitude  of  the  vigilance  associations  which  have  been  formed  in 
many  centres,  and  the  tone  of  the  speeches  whenever  the  question 
is  discussed,  soon  convince  the  new-comer  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  from  an  empire  standpoint  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  it 
looked  from  a  distance. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  rooted  dislike  of  the 
Boers,  and  to  an  equal  extent  of  the  Colonial-born  whites,  to 
anyone  who  can  be  included  in  the  category  of  the  "  coloured." 
As  far  as  the  British  Indian  is  concerned,  this  feeling  arises  chiefly 
from  ignorance.  The  Colonial-born  population  is  essentially 
parochial.  One  must  have  lived  in  India  to  realise  the  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  of  the  "  Empire's  greatest  asset,"  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  half  the  trouble  in  South  Africa.  Anyone  fresh 
from  the  pomp  and  elegance  of  many  a  native  court  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  Delhi  Durbar,  who  knows  the  eloquence  of 
Indian  orators,  the  ability  of  Indian  judges,  and  the  capacity  of 
Indian  merchant  princes,  is  astounded  to  find  that  South  Africa, 
as  a  whole,  places  the  Indian  on  a  level  with  the  Kaffir,  and 
thinks  that  one  set  of  legislative  enactments  will  suffice  for  the 
two  peoples.  "  Coolies  "  is  the  word  used  to  include  all  the 
nations  of  India. 

South  Africa  does  not  seem  to  realise  what  India  means  to 
the  Empire,  or  of  what  the  "  coolies  "  did  in  days  gone  by,  of  the 
empires  they  established  and  overthrew,  of  the  fleets  they  built, 
of  the  systems  of  religion  and  government  they  evolved.  South 
Africa  has  forgotten  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hint  to  the  colonies 
in  his  speech  at  the  Inter-Colonial  Conference  in  1897,  when 
he  said : 

The  United  Kingdom  owns  as  its  brightest  and  greatest  dependency  that 
enormous  Empire  of  India,  with  300,000,000  of  subjects,  who  are  as  loyal  to 
the  Crown  as  you  are  yourselves,  and  among  them  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  men  who  are  every  whit  as  civilised  as  we  are  ourselves,  who  are, 
if  that  is  anything,  better  born  in  the  sense  that  they  have  older  traditions  and 
older  families,  who  are  men  of  wealth,  men  of  cultivation,  men  of  distinguished 
valour,  men  who  have  brought  whole  armies  and  placed  them  at  the  service  of 
the  Queen,  and  have  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Indian  Mutiny,  saved  the  Empire  by  their  loyalty.  I  say,  you,  who 
have  seen  all  this,  cannot  be  willing  to  put  upon  those  men  a  slight  which  I 
think  is  absolutely  unnecessary  for  your  purpose,  and  which  would  be  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  ill-feeling,  discontent,  irritation,  and  would  be  most  unpalat- 
able to  the  feelings,  not  only  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  but  of  all  her  people. 
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But  the  Transvaal's  idea  of  the  Indian  peoples  is  gained  from 
the  Madrassi  coolies  on  a  Natal  sugar-estate,  or  the  Surati  waiters 
in  a  railway  restaurant.  The  National  Convention,  in  refusing 
to  adopt  an  exemption  clause  to  its  location  resolution,  cheerfully 
declared  that  it  would  send  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree  and  Sir 
Pratap  Singh  to  live  in  a  location,  and  insult  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad,  by  enforcing  against  him  regulations  devised  for  a 
Bombay  hawker  at  the  gates  of  a  mine  compound.  This  is  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  Asiatic  question  in  the  Transvaal  one  of 
such  special  difficulty.  The  bulk  of  the  people  will  not  listen  to 
reason  on  the  subject.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  explain  what 
India  really  is,  and  what  its  people  are  capable  of,  is  dubbed 
"  Kajah  "  and  howled  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indians — as  they  always  do — attach 
too  much  importance  to  theories.  They  point — without  con- 
sidering the  changes  wrought  by  time  in  all  ideals — to  certain 
broad  principles  laid  down  many  years  ago,  su«h  as  Sir  G. 
Napier's  Natal  Proclamation  of  1843 :  "  That  there  shall  not  be, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  any  distinction  whatever  founded  on  mere 
distinction  of  colour,  origin,  language,  or  creed,  but  that  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  in  letter  and  in  substance  shall  be  extended 
impartially  to  all."  They  quote,  and  with  far  greater  force,  the 
stress  laid  upon  Indian  grievances  in  the  Transvaal  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  despatches  in  the  days  before  the  war.  And  here 
lies  the  strong  part  of  the  Indian  case.  As  Sir  M.  M.  Bhown- 
aggree said  in  the  remarkably  able  statement  of  the  Indian  claims 
he  submitted  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  eighteen  months  ago : 
"  Those  of  us  who  are  specially  interested  in  this  subject  were  led 
by  the  assurances  of  Cabinet  ministers  to  cherish  the  anticipation 
that  the  war  had  for  one  of  its  main  objects  the  rescue  of  British 
Indians  from  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
the  late  Boer  Republics." 

They  quote  also  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech  at  Sheffield  in 
1899,  when  he  said : 

.  .  .  Among  the  many  misdeeds  of  the  South  African  Republic  I  do  not 
know  that  any  fills  me  with  more  indignation  than  its  treatment  of  these 
Indians.  And  the  harm  is  not  confined  to  the  sufferers  on  the  spot ;  for 
what  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  India  when  these  poor 
people  return  to  their  country  to  report  to  their  friends  that  the  Government 
of  the  Empress,  so  mighty  and  irresistible  in  India,  with  its  population  of 
300,000,000,  is  powerless  to  secure  redress  at  the  handa  of  a  small  South 
African  State  ? 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Indians  cannot  now  resist 
the  temptation  of  asking  what  will  be  the  "  effect  produced  in 
India"  when  they  return  and  report  that  having  now  the  power 
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to  redress  the  grievances  which  filled  Lord  Lansdowne  with  such 
indignation  the  Government  of  the  King-Emperor  does  nothing 
at  all  ?  Or  rather,  enforces  harsh  laws  which  the  Boer  Eepublic, 
under  our  pressure,  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance.  They  point 
to  the  burden  of  Empire  which  the  poor  Indian  peoples  support 
and  ask  what  does  South  Africa,  with  all  its  gold  and  diamonds,  con- 
tribute compared  to  the  millions  demanded  annually  from  the 
despised  "  coolies,"  who  are  not  deemed  fit  to  walk  on  a  pave- 
ment or  ride  in  a  tram?  But  the  Transvaal  does  not  attempt 
to  argue  with  the  subtle-minded  educated  Indian  on  these  points. 
It  pins  itself  stubbornly  to  the  tale  of  white  traders  driven  out 
of  the  small  towns  by  the  Indians,  and  echoes  Sir  Arthur  Lawley's 
reply  to  the  revived  pledges :  "  If  the  redemption  of  the  pledges 
upon  which  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree  depends  both  in  letter  and 
spirit  means  that  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  this  country  will 
have  fallen  to  the  inheritance  of  Eastern  instead  of  Western 
populations,  then  from  the  point  of  view  of  civilisation  they  must 
be  numbered  among  promises  which  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  keep 
than  to  break."  A  very  convenient  reply  to  many  things — but 
what  if  Mr.  Kruger  had  used  it  ? 

But  what  do  the  Indians  claim  and  what  is  the  white  popula- 
tion prepared  to  concede  ?  At  present  there  is  a  wide  gap  between 
the  two.  The  case  for  the  white  population  was  set  forth  at  the 
National  Convention,  which  was  one  of  the  most  representative 
gatherings  ever  held  in  the  Transvaal.  This  is  what  the  Conven- 
tion decided : — 

That  Asiatic  immigration  should  be  prohibited  except 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Labour  Importation  Ordinance. 

The  removal  into  bazaars  of  all  Asiatic  traders,  compensa- 
tion being  provided  for  such  as  may  have  vested  interests 
which  have  been  legally  acquired. 

That  the  necessary  legal  enactments  be  passed  to  prevent 
any  further  issue  of  trading  licenses  to  Asiatics. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  the  feeling  of  the  Transvaal 
against  the  Indians,  that  the  exceedingly  moderate  compensation 
clause  was  strongly  opposed,  and  that  an  exemption  clause  per- 
mitting Asiatics,  "  whose  intellectual  attainments  or  social 
qualities  and  habits  of  life  appear  to  entitle  them  to  it,"  to  live 
outside  locations  (though  already  in  force  under  Government 
Notice  356  of  1903)  was  voted  down. 

And  now  whatlexactly  do  the  Indians  in  the  new  colonies  claim  ? 
Generally  they  ask  for  equal  rights  with  the  white  inhabitants 
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so  far  as  trading,  residence,  and  locomotion  are  concerned.  That 
is  to  say,  they  want  all  the  civic  rights  as  distinguished  from  the 
social  and  political.  They  recognise  that  the  white  man  must 
dominate  the  sub-continent,  but  they  object  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  Kaffir.  In  particular  they  claim : — 

The  right  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  subject  to 
strict  municipal  supervision  and  the  ordinary  municipal 
bye-laws. 

The  right  to  receive  licenses  to  trade,  subject  to  control 
by  the  local  bodies,  so  that  over-trading  may  be  avoided,  and 
those  who  may  not  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  predominant 
race  may  be  largely  prevented  from  trading. 

The  right  to  own  landed  property  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

The  right  to  move  about  freely,  that  is,  the  usual  facilities 
for  the  use  of  public  conveyances  in  common  with  the  white 
inhabitants. 

In  other  words,  the  Indians  claim  the  repeal  of  all  class 
legislation  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  and  therefore  of  the  anti- 
Asiatic  law  of  1885,  Lord  Milner's  bazaar  notice,  the  laws  relating 
to  the  use  of  foot-paths,  etc.  They  contend  that  for  a  law- 
abiding  people,  as  the  Indians  are  admitted  to  be,  the  ordinary 
laws  of  the  country  provide  ample  safeguards  against  abuses. 
The  charges  of  dirtiness  and  of  non-compliance  with  ordinary 
sanitary  rules — which  they  do  not  admit— could  be  enforced  by 
the  strict  carrying-out  of  the  existing  laws  ;  in  fact,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  locations  for  coolies  if  a  wide  exemption  clause 
was  permitted.  The  great  bugbear  to  the  Colonial  is  the  Indian 
trader,  but  the  Indians  claim  that  the  case  will  be  fully  met 
if  the  Indian  consents  to  the  control  of  his  licenses  being  given 
to  the  usual  local  bodies,  subject,  in  exceptional  cases,  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Existing  licenses  must  be  scrupulously  respected,  but  even 
here  exceptions  could  be  made  in  cases  in  which  the  license- 
holders  do  not  keep  decent  stores  separate  from  their  lodgings, 
and  do  not  have  their  books  kept  in  the  English  language.  The 
latter  point  meets  the  objection  of  some  white  firms  that  the  books 
of  the  Indian  traders  cannot  be  understood  by  any  judge,  and  that 
a  loophole  is  thus  provided  for  ingenious  frauds  at  the  expense  of 
wholesale  firms.  On  the  question  of  the  owning  of  land,  too, 
the  Indians  would  agree  to  a  clause  against  speculative  dealing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Indians  now  in  the  Transvaal  are 
more  concerned  about  obtaining  better  conditions  for  themselves 
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than  about  opening  the  door  to  fellow-countrymen,  who  would 
naturally  compete  with  them.  If  the  white  population  would 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  obligations  of  the  Empire,  and  recognise 
the  wide  gulf  which  divides  the  British  Indian  subject  and  the 
black  races  of  the  sub-continent,  it  would  not  be  so  difficult 
to  come  to  a  compromise  upon  the  lines  Lord  Milner  hoped  for 
when  he  wrote  in  May  of  last  year : — 

I  thought  it  would  be  possible,  by  giving  to  Asiatics  of  a  superior  class,  a 
special  status,  and  treating  them  virtually  like  Europeans,  to  avoid,  at  any 
rate,  the  appearance  of  race  legislation.  I  still  believe  that,  if  the  European 
and  especially  the  British,  population  in  this  country  could  be  induced  to  see 
the  matter  in  a  reasonable  light  such  a  course  would  provide  not  indeed  a 
perfect,  but  a  fairly  satisfactory,  solution  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  an  influx  of  Asiatics  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  (professional  men 
and  merchants,  as  distinct  from  small  traders)  which  really  threatens  this 
community.  If  by  treating  this  class  liberally  we  could  induce  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  acquiesce  in  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  petty  trader  class, 
who  are  out  of  place  here,  and  at  the  same  time  to  agree  to  the  introduction, 
under  conditions  ensuring  their  ultimate  return  to  their  native  country,  of 
Indian  labourers  whom  we  greatly  need,  and  who  could  earn  in  this  country 
such  wages  as  they  can  obtain  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  I  believe  that  the 
arrangement  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  Transvaal  and  to  India. 

This  view  is  consistent  with  the  opinions  I  hold  on  the  colour  question 
generally.  I  think  that  to  attempt  to  place  coloured  people  on  an  equality 
with  white  in  South  Africa  is  wholly  impracticable,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is 
in  principle  wrong.  But  I  also  hold  that  when  a  coloured  man  possesses  a 
certain  high  grade  of  civilisation  he  ought  to  obtain  what  I  call  "  white  privi- 
leges," irrespective  of  his  colour.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  given 
expression  to  these  views.  They  are  very  unpopular  in  the  Transvaal  at  the 
present  time,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  their  ultimately  prevailing. 

Sir  Arthur  Lawley  is,  in  the  Transvaal,  regarded  as  "safer" 
than  the  late  High  Commissioner  on  the  Asiatic  question,  but 
his  view  runs  much  on  the  same  lines  : — 

Speaking  generally  [he  said] ,  I  am  convinced  that  a  modus  vivendi  is  only 
possible  by  a  compromise,  and  that  the  basis  of  a  compromise  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Europeans  of  the  Transvaal  must  be  to  treat  fairly  those 
Indians  who  have  been  allowed  to  come  into  the  country,  and  to  let  any  future 
immigrants  know  the  disabilities  under  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Transvaal. 

At  present  the  obstacle  to  a  solution  upon  these  lines  is  not  the 
Indian  demands,  but  the  attitude  of  the  white  inhabitants.  If 
the  Colony  is  given  a  free  hand  to  deal  with  the  Indian  as  it 
thinks  fit  the  settlement  will  certainly  not  be  upon  the  broad, 
statesmanlike  lines  laid  down  by  Lord  Milner.  It  will  reflect 
more  probably  the  narrow  views  of  the  small  towns,  which  seem 
likely  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Progressives 
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of  the  Band  and  "  Het  Volk  "  in  the  rural  districts.  And  legisla- 
tion of  this  character  would  create  a  very  bad  impression  in  India. 
Imperial  considerations  demand  that  the  Home  Government 
should  not  permit  the  policy  of  the  Boer  regime  on  the  British 
Indian  question  to  be  perpetuated. 

L.  EL  WIN  NBAME. 
JOHANNESBURG. 


This  article  was  received  and  printed  before  the  constitutional 
changes  in  the  Transvaal  were  made  public.  By  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  the  interests  of  the  Indians  are  fully  protected, 
as  the  Governor  will,  as  now,  be  required  by  his  Instructions  to 
reserve  any  Bill  whereby  persons  not  of  European  birth  or 
descent  may  be  subjected  to  any  disability  or  restriction  to  which 
persons  of  European  birth  are  not  also  subjected. — [ED.] 
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THE   DANGER    OF   INVASION 

FACTS  FOR  ADMIRAL  FITZGERALD 

BY  J.  L.  BASHFORD. 

[Possibly  some  of  your  readers  may  not  have  seen  an  article  in  the  National 
Review,  by  "A  Member  of  the  German  General  Staff,"  discussing  in  some 
detail  the  feasibility  of  a  successful  invasion  of  England  by  Germany.  .  .  . 
Surely  it  cannot  be  wise  to  shut  our  eyes  to  these  peculiar  manifestations  of 
German  friendship  or  to  pretend  we  do  not  see  them.  All  pretences  are  bad. — 
Extract  from  Admiral  Fitzgerald's  letter  in  the  Times  of  May  13.] 

THE  Prime  Minister's  masterly  and  brilliant  speech  on  the 
"Defence  of  the  Empire"  is  in  itself  the  strongest  possible 
refutation  of  certain  misleading  methods  that  have  been  for  a 
long  time  adopted  in  certain  quarters  in  England.  Mr.  Balfour 
spoke  at  the  psychological  moment,  and  his  words  created  a  very 
great  impression  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  no- 
where more  so  than  in  Germany.  The  speech  in  all  its  bearings 
has  been  characterised  amongst  our  Teuton  friends  as  one  of  the 
most  important  official  pronouncements  made  for  some  time  past 
at  Westminster. 

So  far  as  Germany  is  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the  line 
of  argument,  that  part  of  the  speech  dealing  with  the  invasion  of 
England,  has  attracted  special  attention.  The  subject  of  the 
invasion  of  England  by  the  German  fleet  has  unfortunately  been 
allowed  to  become  the  special  property  of  a  clique  of  political 
writers,  who  have  used  it  as  a  means  of  venting  their  animosity 
towards  Germany  and  of  recklessly  alarming  our  fellow-country- 
men. The  agitation  became  popular,  and  the  words  of  those  on 
the  spot  who  have  special  opportunities  afforded  them  for  testing 
the  authenticity  of  reports  about  invasion  have  hitherto  been  of 
little  avail. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  did  not  know  of 
any  considerable  naval  authority  who  had  ever  held  that  a  serious 
invasion  of  England  was  a  possibility  of  which  we  need  be  greatly 
afraid.  Whenever  I  have  commented  on  the  question  as  it  affected 
German  aspirations,  I  have  always  contended  that  no  German 
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expedition  to  England  would  be  successful  unless  through  incon- 
ceivable neglect  on  our  part,  as  the  operations  incident  thereto 
could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  necessary  secrecy,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  landing  would  in  all  human  probability  not  be  allowed  to 
be  carried  out  by  our  people  without  opposition.  If  you  talk,  as 
I  have  done,  with  German  naval  specialists  of  consideration  about 
the  so-called  "  facilities  "  for  a  German  invasion  of  England,  you 
will  find  that  not  a  single  competent  officer  in  the  German  navy 
looks  upon  such  an  enterprise  as  within  the  range  of  practical 
realisation. 

No  doubt  plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  lie,  for  military 
purposes,  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  offices  of  the  Berlin  General 
Staff  and  of  the  Berlin  Admiralty,  for  it  is  part  of  the  business 
of  war  offices  and  admiralties  to  be  prepared  for  every  contin- 
gency. Our  own  are  doubtless  similarly  prepared.  This  con- 
dition of  things  was  openly  admitted  in  Moltke's  time  as 
something  perfectly  natural,  and  no  person  took  umbrage  at  it. 
It  is  reported  of  the  great  Field-Marshal  that  his  plans  for  a 
campaign  against  any  country  in  the  world  were  carefully  drafted 
and  docketed,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  anywhere  at  a 
moment's  notice.  There  was  a  story  current  during  his  lifetime 
that  when  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France  reached 
him  he  was  in  bed  asleep ;  on  being  awakened  by  a  messenger, 
he  merely  replied  :  "  All  right !  Shelf  No.  1,  division  2,"  and 
turning  over  continued  his  sleep.  Se  non  vero,  ben  trovato  ! 
The  moral  is  that  if  he  had  been  apprised  of  a  declaration  of 
war  from  any  country  whatsoever — including  England — he  would 
have  been  just  as  ready  to  furnish  his  plans  of  campaign. 

At  the  present  juncture,  the  announcement  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defence  are  of  opinion  that  "  a  serious  invasion  of  these 
islands  " — to  quote  Mr.  Balfour's  words — "  is  an  eventuality  which 
we  need  not  seriously  consider,"  is  most  opportune.  It  practically 
endorses  all  that  has  been  said  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
mischievous  attempts  to  father  plans  upon  a  foreign  government 
which  they  have  never  thought  of,  and  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  have  entertained.  The  Spaniards  once  tried  to  invade 
England,  and  their  expedition  proved  a  failure ;  Napoleon,  who 
was  not  a  sailor,  thought  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to  do  so,  but 
he  was  unable  to  realise  it.  It  is  now  left  for  a  clique  of  writers 
to  keep  the  bogey  of  invasion  constantly  before  our  people ;  and 
the  nation  credited  with  these  special  designs  against  England  is 
one  whose  naval  estimates  are  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  ours ! 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  discussing  the  possibilities  of  an  imaginary 
invasion,  selected  France  as  the  presumable  invader,  France 
being  geographically  more  favourably  situated  than  any  other 
Power,  having  a  larger  navy  than  Germany,  and  with  naval 
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estimates  exceeding  those  of  Germany  by  more  than  £1,250,000. 
France  is  not  credited  with  any  desire  to  invade  England,  and 
our  Committee  of  Defence  do  not,  after  studying  the  matter, 
think  she  could  successfully  do  so.  But  if  it  be  true  that  France 
could  not  invade  England,  it  must  be  equally  true  that  Germany, 
which  does  not  enjoy  the  same  "facilities"  for  doing  so,  would 
also  find  the  undertaking  beyond  her  power!  The  Committee 
have  treated  the  matter  carefully  and  scientifically  without  political 
prejudice  or  bias.  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  should  be  instructive 
reading  for  the  Teutophobes. 

No  sane  Englishman  is  likely  to  underrate  the  value  of  a 
fighting  fleet  like  that  possessed  by  Germany  to-day,  concentrated 
as  that  fleet  is  in  home  parts  within  easy  reach  of  our  coasts ; 
nor  is  he  likely  to  depreciate  the  prospective  value  of  the  German 
fleet  as  it  will  be  some  fifteen  years  hence.  .  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
discuss  the  strength  and  value  of  the  German  fleet  as  a  possible 
foe,  and  another  to  assert,  without  adequate  foundation,  that 
the  commander-in-chief  of  that  fleet  primarily  aims  at  striking  a 
blow  with  it  at  the  heart  of  the  British  Empire.  Yet  we  find 
Admiral  Fitzgerald  lending  support  to  so  absurd  a  suggestion, 
and  placing  implicit  faith  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Future 
Functions  of  the  German  Navy  "  that  appeared  in  the  National 
Beview  of  April.  His  letter  to  the  Times  of  May  13th  leaves  no 
room>  to  doubt  that  he  has  accepted  this  article  as  being  written 
under  the  title  assigned  to  it — "by  a  member  of  the  German 
General  Staff" — and  as  a  serious  treatise  discussing  the  feasibility 
of  a  successful  invasion  of  England,  the  author  being  the  plotter 
and  planner  of  treacherous  war.  The  Admiral  is  obviously  alarmed 
by  the  writers  who  for  years  have  been  systematically  fomenting 
hostility  between  Germany  and  England.  The  disposition  to 
play  this  game  died  out  in  Germany  long  ago — it  was  only  of 
temporary  duration  and  not  deep-rooted,  but  it  does  not  suit  the 
English  detractors  of  Germany  to  record  this  fact.  For  the 
present  they  have  the  ear  of  the  British  public.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the  British  sense  of  humour  will  rise  to 
appreciate  the  want  of  sense  in  the  agitation,  as  Punch  has 
appreciated  it  in  some  letters  from  Berlin,  published  in  recent 
issues  of  that  far-famed  journal. 

Both  the  title  and  the  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  article 
"  The  Future  Functions  of  the  German  Navy,"  are  misleading. 
The  article  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be :  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  literal  translation  of  running  extracts 
from  an  academic  study,  published  in  Berlin  in  1901  by  a 
German  lieutenant  of  Uhlans,  Baron  von  Edelsheim,  under  the 
title  '  Operationen  iiber  See  '  (Operations  over  sea),  the  object  of 
which  was  not  to  describe  the  future  functions  of  the  German 
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navy.  The  author  was  not  "  a  member  of  the  German  General 
Staff,"  but  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  study,  simply  one  of  a 
number  of  probationers  attached  to  the  General  Staff  to  perform 
the  ordinary  clerical  work  of  the  department  with  a  view,  if  found 
qualified  for  the  post,  of  being  appointed  members  of  the  same. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  study  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  the  author  ceased  to  be  attached  to  the  Staff,  and 
rejoined  his  regiment.  It  is  by  no  means  derogatory  to  an  officer 
not  to  be  selected.  At  least  50  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  as 
probationers  return  to  their  regiments  as  not  qualified  to  be 
members  of  the  General  Staff. 

In  the  preface  to  the  pamphlet  the  author  disclosed  his  aim 
as  follows — to  show  the  value  of  operations  at  sea  for  modern 
warfare ;  to  establish  what  was  chiefly  requisite  for  carrying  out 
these  operations ;  to  test  the  means  at  Germany's  disposal  for 
such  operations ;  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  Germany  for  the 
subject. 

When  the  pamphlet  appeared  it  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
adverse  comment  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  and  was 
generally  stamped  as  of  no  value  at  all.  It  should  be  known 
that  shortly  before  that  time  there  had  been  no  small  friction 
between  the  German  naval  and  military  commanders  in  the  Far 
East,  and  the  Kaiser  had  sided  with  Admiral  von  Bendemann. 
Military  men  at  home  had  been  a  little  put  out  by  the  preference 
for  the  navy,  and  Baron  von  Edelsheim,  the  author  of  '  Opera- 
tionen  iiber  See,'  obviously  seized  the  opportunity  for  bringing 
himself  into  notice.  He  says  on  page  13 : — 

Aa  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  place  the  supreme  command  of  the  over-sea  operations 
in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  army  than  in  those  of  a  naval  officer,  because 
the  main  feature  of  the  enterprise  is  the  operations  of  the  troops  landed  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  all  measures,  those  of  the  fleet  as  well,  must  serve  this 
purpose.  Consequently  the  supreme  command  of  the  transport  fleet  and  of 
the  escorting  squadron  must  be  in  the  hands  of  an  army  officer. 

I  hardly  think  that  serious  people  in  England  will  believe  that 
the  German  General  Staff  inspired  a  work  in  which  the  author 
declares  that  a  General  and  not  an  Admiral  is  the  proper  man  to 
command  a  fleet ! 

Further,  the  translator  has  not  only  suppressed  the  fact  that 
the  essay  was  not  at  all  directed  against  England  and  the  United 
States,  but  would  appear  to  have  arranged  his  paper  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  leading  his  readers  to  believe  that  this  was  so. 
Baron  von  Edelsheim  simply  wrote  the  essay  in  order  to  bring 
his  name  before  his  superiors,  and  taking  advantage  of  what  had 
occurred  in  East  Asia  he  divided  his  subject  into  two  parts — the 
first,  theoretical ;  the  second,  the  practical  application  of  the 
theories  he  set  forth.  The  essay  is  seventy-nine  pages  in  length, 
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and  its  practical  part  deals — (1)  with  landing  operations  in  con- 
nection with  land  wars,  Eussia  and  France  being  successively 
taken  to  illustrate  his  arguments ;  (2)  with  landing  operations 
against  Powers  only  accessible  by  traversing  the  sea,  England 
and  the  United  States  being  chosen,  one  after  the  other,  to 
illustrate  this  side  of  his  arguments. 

I  emphatically  deny  that  the  essay  was  practically  inspired 
by  the  General  Staff,  and  that  it  was  allowed  to  appear  because 
"the  powers  that  be  in  Berlin,  in  their  zeal  to  fan  the  naval 
furore,  allowed  an  officer  attached  to  the  General  Staff  to  publish 
an  essay  discussing,  inter  alia,  the  problem  of  invading  this 
country."  If  the  writer  of  this  sentence  wishes  his  readers  to 
share  his  belief  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  views  prevailing  in  the  highest  quarters  in 
Berlin  and  Potsdam  with  regard  to  the  future  functions  of  the 
German  Navy  in  covering  landing  operations  in  Great  Britain,  I 
can  only  say  that  his  informants  must  be  very  short-sighted  and 
ill-informed. 

It  may  not  be  known  in  England  that  an  Army  Order  was 
issued  on  January  23,  1897,  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  dealing  with 
literary  productions  of  officers  and  officials  of  the  Prussian  Army 
on  active  service  and  en  disponsibiliU,  according  to  which  officers 
are  allowed  absolute  freedom  to  publish  what  they  like  without 
special  permission,  so  long  as  it  appears  under  their  own  name 
and  they  have  not  used  official  papers  in  the  compilation  of  their 
work.  Baron  von  Edelsheim  was  not  required  to  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  publish  his  views  concerning  "  operations  over  sea,"  nor 
did  the  authorities  of  the  General  Staff  see  his  essay  before  publica- 
tion. He  wrote  it  independently,  with  a  view  of  drawing  their 
attention  to  his  capabilities,  in  the  hope  of  influencing  them  to 
select  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Staff.  He  was  attached 
to  the  General  Staff  as  a  probationer  from  April  1st,  1899,  to 
March  31st,  1902,  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment.  The  pamphlet 
did  not  assist  him  in  attaining  the  realisation  of  his  hope  to  become 
a  member  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  German  army.  And  but 
for  the  discussion  in  the  press  that  followed  its  publication,  no 
responsible  officer  would  have  read  it.  I  may  add  that  the  army 
lieutenant's  production  was  not  only  ridiculed  by  officers  in  the 
navy,  but  was  branded  as  a  monstrous  act  of  folly,  only  calculated 
to  produce  mischief  and  mislead  civilian  readers  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  have  the  authority  of  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
German  army  for  stating  that  Baron  von  Edelsheim  was  perfectly 
entitled  to  publish  his  '  Operationen  iiber  See '  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  superiors  because  he  had  not  utilised  official  papers 
in  the  compilation  thereof ;  that  he  did  not  ask  for  this  permission, 
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and  is  alone  responsible  for  the  contents  of  the  essay ;  and  that  he 
cannot  be  described  as  a  "member  of  the  German  General  Staff," 
seeing  that  he  never  was  a  "member"  of  that  Staff,  but  only  a 
probationer  for  three  years.  After  the  appearance  of  this  essay  he 
ceased  even  to  be  a  probationer — not  because  he  had  written  it, 
but  because  it  had  been  decided  before  the  publication  that  he 
would  not  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Staff.  The  Chief 
of  the  Staff  very  aptly  remarked  that  if  the  German  General 
Staff  should  ever  contemplate  the  publication  of  its  views  on  the 
invasion  of  England,  it  would  not  select  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  to 
draft  them. 

It  must  be  our  maxim  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the 
German  navy  ;  but  in  doing  so  I  think  that  Englishmen  will  ever 
be  ready  to  advocate  fair  play  and  straightforward  methods. 

J.  L.  BASHFOKD. 

BERLIN,  May  1906. 
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LAND    SETTLEMENT   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA 

BY  SIB  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. 

A  VERY  important  problem  in  connection  with  our  newly- 
acquired  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  and  one  requiring  prompt 
solution  on  a  sound  basis,  is  the  settlement  of  the  land  question. 
Considerable  sums  of  public  money  have  been  spent  in  acquiring 
farm-lands,  and  it  was  anticipated  that,  with  land  to  offer,  an 
invitation  to  settle  would  be  sufficient  without  any  further  steps 
being  taken.  In  effect,  the  authorities  have  said  to  the  settler, 
"  There  is  the  land,  you  must  develop  it  yourself."  They  have 
not  regarded  his  financial  means,  his  adaptability,  or  his  staying 
power,  with  the  not  unnatural  result  that  they  have  failed  to 
attract  the  expected  large  agricultural  population.  The  fact  is 
that  they  have  not  gone  far  enough,  they  have  itopped  short  of  the 
commercial  element,  which  is  essential  for  successful  colonisation 
in  a  country  like  South  Africa  at  the  present  time. 

This  mistake  has  at  length  been  recognised,  and  the  "  County 
Settlement "  scheme  propounded  by  the  Imperial  South  African 
Association  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  the  terms 
of  occupation  proceed  on  more  liberal  and  helpful  lines,  and  the 
principle  of  the  "Home  Farm"  for  educative  and  training  purposes 
is  introduced  before  the  settler  takes  up  land,  and  acquires  direct 
responsibility.  But  a  condition  precedent  is  that  he  must  have  a 
capital  of  not  less  than  £500,  while  twelve  months  after  allotment 
he  is  required  to  pay  his  first  instalment  of  purchase-money,  which 
will  be  repayable  by  sixty  half-yearly  instalments.  As  recognising 
the  helping  hand,  and  preparing  the  way,  the  system  is  sound 
enough,  but  it  is  a  specialised  system.  It  is  not  a  broad  compre- 
hensive invitation,  which  is  the  need  of  the  farming  community 
of  South  Africa  to-day. 

The  Boer  is  the  natural  husbandman  of  South  Africa,  and  a 
wise  and  broad  line  of  imperial  policy  with  regard  to  him  will  do 
more  to  inaugurate  a  sound  system  of  land  settlement,  and  to 
restore  prosperity  to  the  country  than  any  artificial  system 
seeking  to  ignore  him  or  attempting  to  restrain  him  from  the 
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natural  expansion  of  his  activities  in  the  especial  direction  to 
which  his  tastes  and  inclinations  peculiarly  draw  him.  A  policy 
framed  on  this  basis  cannot  fail  to  win  the  Boer's  appreciation, 
and  thus  the  germs  of  a  good  understanding  would  be  commenced 
between  Briton  and  Boer,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  attainment 
of  harmony  in  South  Africa,  and  the  successful  development  of 
the  land. 

A  timely  article  on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Samuel, 
recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post.  It  deserves  close  study  and 
attention.  Mr.  Samuel's  long  residence  in  the  Transvaal  and  his 
exceptional  opportunities  of  associating  with  the  Boer  population 
have  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  special  knowledge  of  their  thoughts 
and  feelings,  their  characteristics,  their  ideas  and  prejudices. 
He  speaks  their  language  fluently,  and  sensibly  enough  considers 
that  harmony  in  the  future  can  only  be  secured  by  a  friendly 
co-operation  between  the  two  dominant  races  in  occupation. 
From  his  antecedents,  as  well  as  from  personal  experience, 
Mr.  Samuel  is  then  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority,  and  his 
opinions  deserve  to  be  seriously  considered  by  the  Government. 
He  attributes  the  failure  of  recent  settlement  schemes  to  a  lack  of 
financial  backing,  and  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  industry  is 
unprovided  for  in  the  matter  of  credit ;  and  generally  to  the 
insecurity  of  the  farmer's  position.  He  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  permanent  sympathetic  institution  in  the  form 
of  a  land  bank  for  the  financial  assistance  of  both  British  and 
Boer  farmers,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  the  agricultural  interest 
as  a  whole.  And  he  very  correctly  surmises  that  if  the  British 
initiative  is  lacking  in  this  vital  department  of  domestic  affairs 
foreign  enterprise  will  inevitably  intervene  and  come  to  the 
farmer's  aid,  over-running  the  land,  and  introducing  numerous 
undesirable  influences  and  ramifications. 

To  bring  about  the  successful  development  of  agriculture  in 
South  Africa,  Mr.  Samuel  advocates  the  active  assistance  of  the 
governing  authorities,  by  direct  or  indirect  participation  in  the 
control  of  the  financial  aid  rendered  to  the  farming  industry, 
which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  case  of  Egypt.  Such 
a  policy  would  secure  the  contentment  of  the  two  dominant 
races  already  domiciled  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  as  well  as  of  that  large  new  addition  to  the  population  of 
British  blood,  which  will  probably  settle  there  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  necessity  of  establishing,  on  broad  businesslike  lines,  a 
permanent  institution,  sympathetically  responding  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  financial  wants  of  the  agricultural  interests,  must  be 
recognised  by  the  authorities  of  the  new  colonies.  No  other 
plan,  however  ingeniously  manipulated  or  sanguinely  proposed, 
will  effect  the  permanent  object  of  satisfying  the  mixed  popula- 
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tion.  Hitherto  the  farmer,  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of 
credit,  has  had  to  seek  his  capital  in  the  most  unpropitious 
and  unpromising  quarters,  and  has  been  driven  from  "  pillar  to 
post  "  to  obtain  it.  He  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  variation  of  the 
money-market,  as  well  as  to  the  exacting  terms  of  the  pro- 
fessional money-lender.  The  ordinary  banks  are  of  no  use  to 
him,  and  the  professional  man  is  worse  than  nothing.  For  the 
slow  and  steady  development  of  his  farm,  the  farmer  wants  loans 
guaranteed  against  sudden  and  harsh  foreclosures.  A  far-reaching 
and  enlightened  policy  suggests  planting  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  in  large  numbers  on  the 
land,  at  present  peopleless  and  waste.  But  the  terms  of  the 
invitation  to  the  soil  must  be  sufficiently  enticing  to  accomplish 
this  most  desired  and  beneficial  object. 

However  important  and  valuable  other  industries  may  be, 
especially  those  connected  with  mining,  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  is  precarious  and  ephemeral,  agriculture  must  remain  the 
immediate  and  ultimate  backbone  of  the  country.  This  being  so, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  farmer  should  pursue  his  calling  under  a 
system  with  which  he  is  content ;  and  that  the  attention  of  those 
persons  making  the  laws  under  which  he  lives,  should  be  directed 
to  inaugurating  a  system  that  will  secure  for  him  this  necessary 
ingredient  of  a  wise  Imperial  policy.  The  farmer  should  possess 
the  means  of  cultivating  the  soil  by  a  properly  assisted  system  of 
financial  credit,  which  would  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  financial  agencies,  having  other  motives  for  intro- 
ducing themselves  to  his  attention  than  to  help  him  with  the 
capital  he  requires  for  the  development  of  his  land.  From  this 
cause  his  independence  is  sacrificed,  and  his  prospect  of  ultimate 
success  retarded,  perhaps  entirely  destroyed. 

The  only  true  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  is  the 
establishment  of  a  recognised  institute  or  corporation  in  aid  of 
agriculture,  with  official  approval  and  support,  and  combining 
the  sympathetic  action  of  the  State  on  properly  defined  lines  with 
business  methods  of  administration.  Such  a  reform  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  secure  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  agriculture  in  the  new  colonies.  It  is  because  I  have 
travelled  extensively  in  the  Transvaal,  and  from  personal  observa- 
tion and  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  people,  that  I 
strongly '  advocate  Mr.  Samuel's  proposals.  Based  as  they  are 
on  broad  and  far-reaching  principles,  they  give  a  promise  of 
success.  By  their  adoption  immigration  and  colonisation  cannot 
fail  to  receive  a  powerful  impetus,  and  immigration  and  colonisa- 
tion are  the  prime  factors  in  the  development  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Biver  Colonies. 

A  change  in  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  in 
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the  High  Commissionership  make  the  time  for  inaugurating  a 
new  land  policy  especially  propitious.  After  a  brilliant  career  of 
splendid  patriotic  and  statesmanlike  service,  surrounded  by  every 
kind  of  political  difficulty,  Lord  Milner  has  been  compelled,  through 
failure  of  health,  to  resign  his  arduous  post.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Lord  Selborne,  who  has  already  made  a  distinguished  name  as 
the  head  of  the  Navy.  Possessing  those  qualities  of  judicial  firm- 
ness and  temperate  wisdom  which  he  has  already  shown  as  a 
prominent  member  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  the  new  High 
Commissioner  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  best  possible  towards 
solving  the  important  problem  of  land  settlement. 

FREDERICK  YOUNG. 
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EMIGRATION    OF    STATE   CHILDREN 

ORPHANS  AND  DESERTED 

IN  the  April  number  of  this  Review  I  discussed  at  some 
length  my  proposals  for  the  emigration  and  practical  training  of 
Poor  Law  Children,  over  whom  the  Guardians  have  assumed 
parental  rights,  framed  on  the  basis  of  joint  action  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Motherland.  The  scheme  has  been  well 
received  by  the  more  important  of  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of 
Guardians ;  and  I  have  also  to  thank  the  press  for  what  seems 
to  me  a  practically  unanimous  support.  As  the  emigration  I 
suggest  would  mainly  be  to  Canada,  it  is  especially  encouraging 
to  find  so  important  an  organ  of  the  Dominion  press  as  the 
Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  fully  endorsing  my  views.  After 
expressing  hearty  approval  of  the  proposals,  this  journal  con- 
cludes a  most  valuable  article  with  the  significant  words :  "A 
careful  review  of  the  scheme  fails  to  disclose  any  point  to  which 
a  Canadian  might  reasonably  object." 

It  is  my  intention  to  print,  month  by  month,  the  views  of 
men  and  women  whose  position  gives  them  a  right  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  the  proposals.  In  this  way  I  hope  to  arouse  public 
enthusiasm  in  a  question  which  has  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economic  interest  to  every  Briton  whether  resident  in  the 
mother-country  or  domiciled  in  the  King's  dominions  over-sea. 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
former  article  I  reproduce  below  the  main  features  of  the  scheme. 

Each  Colonial  Government  to  undertake  : — 

To  provide  one  or  more  agricultural  homes  or  farms  where 
the  children  would  be  educated,  brought  up  and  trained 
under  direct  Government  supervision  for  work  in  the 
Colony.  And  to  place  out  the  children  in  suitable 
situations. 

To  pass  such  local  Acts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  new 
circumstances,  and  to  draw  up  rules  and  regulations 
(approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board)  for  obser- 
vance in  the  administration  of  the  homes. 
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To  institute  an  adequate  system  of  Government  inspection 
until  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Each  Board  of  Guardians  to  undertake  : — 

To  hand  over  the  children,  where  possible,  at  the  age  of  ten 

years. 
To   allow  representatives   of  the   Colonial   Governments  to 

select  the  children. 
To  pay  to  each  Colonial  Government,  in  a  manner  hereafter 

to  be  arranged : 

(1)  A  sum  of  money,  annually  or  otherwise,  equal  to  the 

sum  paid  for  bringing  up  the  children  here,  the  amount 
not  to  exceed  in  any  one  case  the  expenditure  for  four 
years. 

(2)  An  agreed  sum,  annually  or  otherwise,  for  the  cost  of 

inspecting  each  child  until  the  child  reaches  the  age 
of  eighteen. 

C.   KlNLOCH   COOKE. 


I. 

VIEWS  OF  SIR  CHARLES  ELLIOTT,  K.C.S.I. 

(Member  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County 

Council.) 

I  have  studied  your  paper  in  THE  EMPIRE  BE  VIEW  on  the 
Emigration  of  State  Children  and  think  the  scheme  an  important 
and  valuable  one.  The  object  is  one  with  which  I  entirely  agree. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  utilising  the  capacities  of 
the  orphans  and  deserted  children  under  the  care  of  the  Guardians, 
than  by  emigrating  them  to  grow  up  under  new  and  more  favour- 
able conditions. 

What  is  done  in  this  direction,  in  the  case  of  other  deserted 
children,  by  private  agencies  is  most  useful,  but  it  is  on  a  small 
scale  and  might  be  greatly  extended.  The  scheme  will  not 
interfere  with  those  agencies,  as  it  deals  with  a  different  class. 
My  connection  with  the  "Association  for  Befriending  Boys," 
founded  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  this  class  of  boys  when  put 
out  to  service  by  the  Guardians  after  leaving  the  Poor  Law 
Schools,  has  shown  me  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  satisfactory 
employment  for  them  in  England,  and  to  how  many  trials  and 
dangers  they  are  subject. 

A  start  in  a  new  country  is  the  best  thing  they  can  have,  and 
it  is  essential  that  they  should  go  out  young  and  receive  some 
special  training  for  their  future  life.  If  the  Guardians  can  secure 
this  for  them  at  a  cost  not  greater  than,  or  possibly  less  than  that 
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which  they  have  now  to  incur  in  keeping  them  in  England,  they 
will  be  fortunate. 

If  the  colonies  will  agree  to  start  these  proposed  training 
farms  or  agricultural  homes,  in  accordance  with  rules  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  establish  an  effectual 
system  of  inspection  over  the  children  after  they  leave  these  homes 
up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  think  a  system  will  have  been 
created  which  will  ensure  great  benefit  both  to  the  colonies  and 
to  the  children  and  also  to  the  mother  country,  and  being 
established  under  Government  sanction,  it  will  be  more  continuous 
and  regular  in  its  action  than  any  system  dependent  only  on 
voluntary  charity  and  personal  agency  is  likely  to  be. 

C.  A.  ELLIOTT. 

II. 
VIEWS  OF  THE  REV.  HENRY  LUKE  PAGET,  M.A. 

(Vicar  of  St.  Pancras,  and  Member  of  St.  Pancras  Board  of 

Guardians.) 

Your  scheme  will  certainly  obviate  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  emigration  of  children  under  the  Poor  Law. 

Guardians,  who  are  anxious  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
children  in  whom  they  are  interested,  have  always  found  it  difficult 
to  obtain  precise  and  recent  knowledge  of  them,  and  it  is  clearly 
no  easy  matter  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  children  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  large  areas,  and  to  send  home  anything  like 
detailed  reports  concerning  them.  Guardians  would  probably  as 
a  rule  be  more  inclined  to  emigrate  their  children,  if  they  were 
sure  of  being  able  to  hear  of  them  from  time  to  time. 

Objection  is  raised  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
perpetuation  and  development  of  that  institutional  life  which  has 
been  so  freely  criticised  in  recent  discussions ;  but  without  raising 
the  larger  question  it  may  be  said  with  some  confidence  that 
children  brought  up  in  large  schools  will  be  far  safer,  far  happier, 
far  more  at  home  in  the  new  country  if  they  are  kept  together  for 
a  while  ;  tended,  watched-over,  trained,  before  being  dispersed  to 
isolated  farms  and  homesteads.  Colonial  life  is  bound  to  wear  a 
strange  and  unfamiliar  aspect,  and  the  child  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
not  the  most  adaptable  of  beings.  It  is  kind  as  well  as  wise  to 
give  such  a  child  time  to  find  his  feet,  to  learn  something  of  his 
new  home,  and  to  get  accustomed  to  circumstances  which  at  first 
look  like  real  hardships.  This  would  be  well  provided  in  establish- 
ments wisely  planned  on  the  lines  you  suggest. 

It  is  desirable  not  merely  to  facilitate  emigration.  It  is  desir- 
able to  make  it  inviting  and  attractive.  Emigration  should  have 
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about  it  some  touch,  at  least,  of  the  brightness,  the  confidence, 
the  send-off  and  the  welcome  which  made  colonisation  cheerful 
in  the  days  of  old.  The  emigrant  ought  not  to  feel  that  he 
is  merely  deported  or  transferred.  It  is  not  enough  to  give  some 
air  of  cheerful  enterprise  to  his  departure.  Welcome  should 
await  his  arrival,  and  it  is  easy,  without  overtaxing  the  imagina- 
tion, to  form  a  very  pleasant  picture  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  group 
of  children  at  such  a  home  as  you  have  in  your  mind ;  a  home 
in  which  every  allowance  would  be  made  for  the  child's  inexperi- 
ence and  distrust  of  new  surroundings,  and  real  pains  would 
be  taken  to  smooth  the  child's  way  along  the  unfamiliar  path. 

H.  L.  PAGET. 

III. 

VIEWS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  BART. 
(Hony.  Secy,  of  the  Central  Poor  Laio  Conferences.) 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on  the  Emigration 
of  State  Children  in  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW,  and  I  see  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  your  scheme  provided  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  other  bodies  are  relieved  from  any  expense  in  regard  to  the 
children  sent  by  them  to  the  homes  or  farms  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  colonies  after  the  arrival  of  the  children  there. 

The  particular  class  of  Poor  Law  children — "  orphans  and 
deserted  " — to  which  your  scheme  specially  refers,  are  children 
for  whom  good  situations  are  easily  found  in  this  country,  and 
who  very  seldom  again  become  a  charge  on  the  rates  during  the 
whole  of  their  lives.  If  the  colonies  secured  these  children  they 
would  well  repay  the  comparatively  small  expense  of  educating 
and  training  them  to  the  life  of  the  colonies.  You  say  that  the 
colonies  want  to  have  these  children.  If  so,  they  should  be 
ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  them  during  their  few  years  of 
"  dependence  "  in  the  homes  or  farms.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  colonies  that  they  should  have  these  children,  and  it  is  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  mother  country  that  she  should  lose  them. 
Therefore  I  think  it  only  just  that  the  colonies  should  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  training  and  maintenance  during  their  stay  at 
the  homes  or  farms. 

The  agents  of  the  colonies  would  have  the  right  of  selecting 
the  children  who  might  seem  to  them  suitable  for  emigration  to 
the  colonies,  and  provided  the  parents  (if  any)  were  willing  I 
cannot  conceive  that  Boards  of  Guardians  would  oppose  their 
being  emigrated.  Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  that  they  should 
have  any  right  to  oppose  under  the  circumstances. 

But  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  your  scheme  will  not  receive 
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the  support  it  deserves  in  this  country,  unless  the  country  to  be 
benefited — and  that  is  the  colony— undertakes  the  whole  charge 
of  the  children  after  their  arrival  in  the  colony.  I  hope  that  the 
colonies  may  look  at  the  question  from  the  above  point  of  view. 

The  children  whom  the  guardians  would,  I  think,  be  willing 
to  pay  for  under  a  scheme  such  as  you  describe,  are  children  with 
undesirable  parents  and  relations,  whom  they  may  have  adopted, 
and  whom  they  would  like  to  see  far  removed  from  the  influence 
and  power  of  these  persons.  There  is  a  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting such  children  being  got  hold  of  by  these  undesirable 
people  after  they  leave  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and 
if  they  could  be  emigrated  so  as  to  be  far  out  of  their  reach,  they 
would  be  certain  to  do  well  in  any  colony  willing  to  take  them. 

W.  CHANCE. 

IV. 

VIEWS  OF  "  COLONEL  "  LAMB 

(District  Councillor  and  Poor  Law  Guardian  (Rochford  Hundred) : 
late  Governor  of  Hadleigh  Industrial  and  Land  Colony.) 

All  thoughtful  persons  must  agree  that  every  child  now  being 
brought  up  by  the  Poor  Law  and  supported  at  great  cost  from 
the  rates  should,  if  eligible,  be  given  an  early  opportunity  for 
emigration,  and  that  the  training  and  education  of  these  children 
should  be  completed  in  the  colony  in  which  they  are  subsequently 
to  live. 

It  matters  little,  I  think,  by  whom  the  transplanting  is  carried 
out  so  long  as  the  following  points  are  carefully  safeguarded  :— 

(a)  the  selection  of  the  child  ; 

(I)  the  location  in  which  he  is  placed ; 

(c)  the  supervision. 

Emigration  conducted  on  such  lines  would  form  some  of  the 
strongest  ties  of  Empire. 

DAVID  C.  LAMB. 
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A   LADY'S    FIRST   IMPRESSIONS    OF 
SOUTH   AFRICA 

BY  GERTRUDE  PAGE. 

I. 

SHORT  STAY  AT  DURBAN. 

"  DUBBAN  "  was  the  magic  word  that  spread  over  the  ship  one 
May  morning,  and  immediately  eyes  strained  eagerly  across  the 
dancing  blue  waters  to  the  distant  shore. 

There  was  a  doubt  whether  we  could  "  cross  the  bar  "in  so 
large  a  ship,  and  our  interest  in  the  view  was  somewhat  mingled 
with  anxiety  lest  the  prognostications  of  the  chief  officer  should 
prove  correct,  instead  of  the  hopeful  surety  of  the  captain.  In 
the  end  the  captain  was  right,  and  at  high  tide,  with  a  slightly 
jaunty  air,  the  Durham  Castle  steamed  gaily  in  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  past  the  tall  light-house,  up  the  narrow  neck  that 
leads  into  the  wide-spreading  basin  of  the  bay.  She  was  then 
piloted,  with  the  neatest  precision  imaginable,  by  a  self-impor- 
tant little  tug  to  her  berth  alongside  the  dock,  while  the 
passengers,  one  and  all,  signified  their  approval  by  a  long  sigh 
of  relief.  For  to  us  it  meant  walking  comfortably  ashore  instead 
of  being  swung  in  mid-air  in  a  basket,  and  afterwards  plumped 
down  most  unceremoniously  with  a  thud  upon  a  heaving  tug. 
This  basket  is  shaped  like  a  Stilton  cheese,  and  has  a  small  door 
and  a  seat  all  round  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  high-walled  pews 
— and  six  suffering  mortals  generally  undergo  treatment  at  once. 
If  the  final  jerk  is  unusually  vigorous,  they  all  get  jumbled  up 
together,  and  have  to  be  carefully  disentangled  on  board  the 
steam-tug — at  least  so  rumour  would  have  it ! 

But  the  Durham  Castle  treated  her  passengers  with  more 
consideration,  and,  in  spite  of  the  scepticism  on  the  part  of  her 
officers,  we  found  ourselves  actually  moored  alongside  the  dock. 
It  was  very  hot,  although  the  beginning  of  the  Durban  winter, 
and  we  gasped  somewhat  as  we  gazed  fascinated  upon  the  motley 
crew  of  niggers  waiting  for  any  chance  job  that  might  offer  itself, 
before  the  actual  unloading  of  cargo  began. 
i.-  Then  followed  the  tiresome  preliminaries  of  collecting  baggage 
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and  preparing  to  land,  and  when  these  were  finally  complete  we 
were  still  hotter  and  inclined  to  be  irritable.  The  sight  of  the 
rickshas,  however,  almost  instantly  dispelled  every  feeling  but 
interested  delight ;  such  an  array  of  quaintly  decorated  humans 
one  had  surely  never  seen  before.  The  rickshas  themselves  are 
like  small  dog-carts,  very  lightly  built,  but  nearly  all  are  drawn 
by  strapping,  smiling  Zulus,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  grotesque 
decoration.  Most  of  them  wear  huge  bullock  horns  fixed  to  their 
heads,  and  these  are  varied  with  accompaniments  of  brightly 
coloured  pampas  grass,  picture  brooms,  porcupine  quills,  beads, 
monkey  skins,  strips  of  fur,  huge  rosettes,  and  fearful  and  wonderful 
round  things  more  like  a  hedgehog  than  anything  else.  They 
mostly  wear  white  linen  suits  brightly  trimmed  with  scarlet 
strappings;  and  each  carries  a  towel  fixed  to  his  wrist  to  dry 
his  face  at  intervals,  when  he  is  drenched  with  perspiration. 
None  of  them  wear  anything  on  their  feet,  and  they  are  as  jovial 
and  good-tempered  and  playful  as  a  lot  of  happy  children. 

We  chose  a  lithe,  strong  fellow  with  a  marvellous  head-dress, 
and  started  off  in  gleeful  anticipation,  and  the  next  moment  felt 
as  if  we  were  just  on  the  point  of  taking  a  backward  somersault, 
and  standing  upon  our  heads  in  the  road.  Naturally  we  at  once 
crouched  forward,  but  our  attitude  being  of  necessity  twisted  and 
awkward,  we  quickly  developed  pains  one  imagines  must  be 
peculiar  to  the  country.  We  tried  leaning  back  again,  but  felt 
so  convinced  we  should  lift  our  Zulu  off  his  feet  and  all  go  over 
backwards  together,  that  we  once  more  chose  the  pains  as  the 
lesser  evil.  Then  we  reached  our  hotel,  and  he  drew  up  suddenly 
and  lowered  the  shafts,  and  only  a  miraculous  swiftness  of  grip 
saved  us  both  from  landing  upon  our  noses  in  the  dust.  We 
gave  him  a  shilling,  for  which  he  smiled  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
awkwardly  touched  his  picture-broom — which  took  the  place  of  a 
forelock — and  then  entered  the  hotel  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to 
the  delights  of  ricksha  riding.  After  a  second  attempt,  however, 
when  we  felt  more  at  home  and  were  more  successful  in  adjusting 
ourselves,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  a  most  delightful 
mode  of  travelling,  and  equal  to  the  best  we  had  heard  of  it.  It 
is  a  little  trying  for  the  tender-hearted  even  then,  as  when  the 
Zulu  gets  very  hot  and  breathless,  one  immediately  feels  one 
ought  to  get  out  and  walk — or  else  let  the  Zulu  ride  for  a 
change ! 

At  the  Marine  Hotel,  a  fine  building  overlooking  the  bay,  we 
found  nearly  all  the  servants  were  coolies,  and  though  they  are 
generally  disliked  in  South  Africa,  they  pleased  us  very  much. 
They  make  excellent  waiters,  and  have  quite  a  refreshing  effect 
in  their  white  suits  and  turbans ;  while  something  about  their 
solemn  dignified  mien  is  reposeful  to  the  hot  and  tired  sight-seer. 
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We  were  a  good  deal  impressed  by  the  daintiness  of  the  ladies' 
dresses,  both  in  the  hotel  and  in  the  town  ;  the  English  in  South 
Africa  are  anything  but  dowdy  in  the  way  they  only  too  often  are 
on  the  Continent.  Indeed,  except  for  the  rickshas  and  mule 
waggons,  and  numerous  black  faces,  one  might  be  in  any 
fashionable  English  watering-place.  The  shops  are  extremely 
good  and  not  exorbitant  in  price,  though  I  must  confess  to  a 
sense  of  hurt  disappointment  at  first,  upon  being  confronted 
widely  by  placards  announcing  "  Gigantic  Clearance  Sales," 
to  say  nothing  of  tickets  showing  nearly  everything  to  be  "  some- 
thing and  eleven  pence  three  farthings."  Had  I  indeed  come  all 
the  way  across  the  ocean  to  a  far-off  country  to  find  myself  once 
more  in  Oxford  Street  considering  bargains !  No,  this  was  too 
much  !  and  with  resolute  determination  I  turned  to  the  road.  It 
was  a  happy  thought. 

A  Zulu  in  a  ricksha  immediately  commenced  to  prance  about 
and  kick  like  a  horse,  to  show  me  how  fresh  he  was,  and  I  con- 
sidered with  satisfaction  how  such  a  performance  in  Oxford  Street 
would  certainly  stop  the  traffic,  and  bring  down  a  shower  of  'bus 
driver  epithets,  while  stately  policemen  gathered  apparently  from 
nowhere  to  deal  peremptorily  with  the  offender.  I  shook  my 
head  at  the  Zulu,  who  smiled  in  response  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  turned  my  attention  to  two  Indian  women  and  a 
child,  dressed  in  brilliant  colours,  hurrying  along  with  solemn 
faces.  Following  them  came  two  black  women  with  large  baskets 
of  bananas  on  their  heads,  while  they  swung  along  with  their 
hands  on  their  hips,  apparently  balancing  their  baskets  with  the 
greatest  ease.  A  huge  electric  tram  shot  past  them — mixing  indis- 
criminately the  east  and  the  west — but  when  it  had  vanished  I  was 
able  to  turn  my  attention  to  some  of  the  beautiful  colouring  of 
Africa,  due  largely  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sea 
was  an  intense  blue,  and  hedges  of  deep  pink  oleander  showed  up 
beautifully  against  its  blueness.  Feathery  palms,  and  other  trees 
of  an  exquisite  green,  made  a  perfect  framework  to  the  picture  ; 
and  dotted  about  among  them  were  delightfully  cool-looking 
bungalows  with  wide  verandahs  and  beautiful  flowering  creepers 
climbing  over  them. 

But  there  is  not  much  to  do  in  Durban.  One  cannot  be  riding 
in  a  ricksha  all  day,  and  it  is  too  hot  to  walk  anywhere. 
The  principal  public  buildings  and  public  park  once  seen,  a  visit 
paid  to  the  fine  beach  where  there  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  sand 
to  ride  over :  a  walk  along  the  front  promenade,  a  ride  round  the 
Berea  in  a  tram,  and  one's  chief  desire  is  to  sit  on  the  hotel 
verandah,  overlooking  the  bay,  and  keep  cool. 

But  it  is  extremely  interesting,  as  well  as  cool,  for  people  of 
all  nations  stay  at  the  hotel,  and  there  is  endless  room  for  surmise, 
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In  front  of  the  hotel  is  a  ricksha  stand,  and  when  weary  of 
civilisation  it  is  easy  to  find  change  and  interest  watching  the 
Zulus  amusing  themselves  while  waiting  for  a  fare.  Their 
spirits  appear  to  be  unflagging,  whatever  the  weather,  and  while 
one  plays  about  and  perpetrates  Zulu  jokes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rest,  they  sit  and  watch  him  and  shout  with  laughter. 

Each  carries  a  little  feather  picture  brush,  with  which  he 
ostentatiously  dusts  his  ricksha  seat,  and  the  moment  a  likely 
passenger  appears  they  brandish  their  absurd  little  brushes 
furiously  over  their  heads,  and  then  all  rush  forward  together 
dragging  their  rickshas  with  them  and  getting  generally  tangled. 
The  passenger  naturally  hops  into  the  nearest  one,  with  a  feeling 
of  getting  away  quickly  at  any  price,  and  all  the  others  return  to 
their  posts,  smiling  just  as  happily  and  contentedly  as  if  they  had 
been  first,  and  not  showing  the  slightest  ill-feeling  towards  each 
other. 

After  dark  their  appearance  is  very  weird.  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness, without  any  warning,  one  is  confronted  by  a  big  black 
form,  with  a  big  black  face,  surmounted  by  gleaming  white 
horns,  and  the  effect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  uncanny.  But 
Durban  is  very  nice  after  dark.  The  air  cools  quickly  and  the 
stars  are  very  bright.  The  harbour  is  gay  with  brightly-lighted 
ships,  and  all  along  the  promenade  one  is  accompanied  by  a 
chorus  of  crickets  chirping  lustily,  which  is  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise.  True,  there  are  many  less  welcome  insects  about,  and 
the  mosquitoes  begin  to  sting  badly,  but  one  is  very  grateful  for  the 
cool  air  and  absence  of  glare. 

When  we  finally  left  Durban  to  continue  our  journey  up  the 
east  coast,  it  was  certainly  not  without  some  regret ;  particularly, 
perhaps,  for  the  cheery  ricksha  boys. 


II. 

FIRST  WEEK  ON  A  KHODESIAN  FARM. 

Monday,  May  Wth. — Left  Salisbury  in  mule  waggon  with  the 
luggage  for  farm  twelve  miles  distant.  Only  an  apology  of  a 
road  most  of  the  way,  so  waggon  tumbled  about  like  a  miniature 
earthquake,  and  we  were  unceremoniously  pitched  this  way  and 
that  amongst  the  luggage.  Was  too  busy  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
sharp-cornered  articles  to  notice  any  thing  much  about  the 
scenery  except  that  it  was  flat.  At  intervals  nothing  visible  but 
the  sky,  and  one  side  of  the  waggon  looming  above.  Felt  after- 
wards as  if  I  had  been  broken  into  about  fifteen  pieces,  and  put 
together  by  an  amateur. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  the  waggon  broke  down,  and 
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we  had  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,  driving  the  six  mules  before 
us,  and  carrying  such  of  our  belongings  as  we  felt  desirable  for 
the  night — the  waggon  and  luggage  being  destined  to  remain  on 
the  open  veldt.  Just  at  first  felt  rather  relieved  at  prospect  of 
walking,  but  soon  found  it  was  merely  a  choice  of  evils.  Getting 
dark  quickly,  and  came  first  of  all  to  a  drift.  Stepping-stones 
very  slippery  and  scarcely  visible.  Slipped  gracefully  off  middle 
one  into  deepest  part  of  water.  The  others  saw  a  funny  side  so 
I  laughed  too,  but  was  secretly  much  grieved  for  my  Bond  Street 
shoes.  Had  no  idea  when  we  set  out  from  Salisbury  we  were 
making  a  Pilgrim's  Progress.  After  the  drift  took  a  narrow  path 
through  grass  over  our  heads.  Very  dark.  Thought  about 
snakes  and  lions,  to  say  nothing  of  leopards,  hyenas,  and 
jackals.  Fell  across  irrigation  drain — clambered  like  a  cat  up 
steep  bank — crept  along  a  dam  with  deep  water  on  one  side  and 
black  mud  on  the  other,  where  the  mosquitoes  were  holding 
a  midnight  parade,  struggled  over  rough  stone  through  more  long 
grass  (my  poor  shoes  !),  made  valiant  efforts  to  see  the  sunny  side, 
and  finally  reached  the  farm. 

A  meal  spread,  so  promptly  sat  down  in  one  of  the  three 
chairs,  and  seized  the  least  dilapidated  knife  and  fork.  If  you 
miss  getting  a  chair  you  sit  on  a  box ;  so  it  must  soon  begin  to 
feel  as  if  you  were  spending  your  life  playing  at  "  musical  chairs." 
A  tiresome  habit,  as  it  will  look  so  odd  when  out  calling  or 
visiting  to  make  a  dash  for  the  first  chair !  Floor  of  baked  mud 
somewhat  uneven,  so  both  chairs  and  boxes  require  careful 
manipulation.  Until  I  get  into  the  swing  of  things,  likely  to  go 
through  daily  earthquake  alarms.  Being  the  only  lady  present, 
was  given  the  one  crockery  plate,  everything  else  tin  enamelled. 
Meal  consisted  of  bully  beef,  potatoes,  bread  and  treacle. 
Potatoes  handed  round  in  tin  basin  by  a  nigger  who  looked  every 
moment  as  if  he  must  fall  head  first  out  of  his  clothes — so  many 
huge  rents  in  them.  Divided  my  attention  between  watching  for 
the  horrible  moment,  and  keeping  my  chair  sufficiently  steady  to 
drink  tea  without  spilling  it.  Went  to  bed  tired  out,  which  was 
just  as  well,  as  no  pillows  nor  bolster,  and  sheets,  towels,  etc., 
making  a  night  of  it  out  on  the  veldt. 

Tuesday,  May  llth.  Was  awakened  very  early  by  the  cook- 
boy  with  tea.  I  don't  like  the  look  of  him  at  all.  He  wears 
a  murderous-looking  knife  in  his  belt,  a  flower  in  one  ear,  and  has 
a  most  ferocious  expression.  His  garments  also  are  conspicuous 
for  the  rents  in  them,  so  possibly  the  niggers  in  clothes  have 
some  patent  ideas  about  ventilation.  Breakfast  very  "  tinny." 
Tinned  milk,  tinned  butter,  tinned  jam,  tinned  fish,  tin  cups  and 
saucers,  and  tin  plates.  Beginning  to  feel  a  bit  of  a  tinned 
martyr  myself.  After  breakfast  studied  my  surroundings  from 
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the  verandah.  Kopjes  everywhere,  in  assorted  sizes.  Kopjes  to 
the  right,  kopjes  to  the  left,  kopjes  in  the  front,  and  kopjes  at 
the  back.  Wonder  if  I  shall  ever  get  to  like  them  ?  See  only 
deadly  sameness  at  present.  Have  a  vague  feeling  I  might 
presently  die  of  kopjes  on  the  brain. . 

The  men  built  the  bungalow  themselves,  and  are  very  proud  of 
it.  It  has  strong  walls  and  roof,  but  they  evidently  consider 
cupboards  quite  a  superfluous  quantity.  I  admired  vigorously 
until  we  came  to  the  kitchen — and  there  even  strategy  failed  me 
— I  expect  one  has  to  grow  to  it.  It  contained  neither  table, 
chair,  nor  dresser,  and  the  floor  was  like  a  badly  laid  road.  The 
washing  up,  I  discovered,  is  all  done  on  the  ground  outside  in 
about  two  pints  of  water.  Had  bully  beef,  potatoes,  bread  and 
treacle  for  luncheon.  Men  all  depressed  about  prospects. 
Everything  seems  to  be  going  wrong  generally.  Horses  and 
mules  dying  on  all  sides  of  "  horse-sickness."  Five  mules  gone 
in  no  time  at  the  farm.  Diseases  among  the  cattle.  The  first 
locusts  appearing  ready  to  eat  the  crops.  Forty  pounds'  worth  of 
potatoes  washed  away  by  a  cloud-burst  a  few  weeks  back. 
Malarial  fever  excelling  itself. 

Set  to  work  to  unpack  in  the  afternoon.  Felt  a  little  pathetic 
over  my  pretty  new  clothes.  Was  given  to  understand  Salisbury 
very  gay,  and  I  should  often  ride  over.  Have  not  yet  seen  any- 
thing ridable  but  a  donkey.  Geoff  Langham,  who  came  out  with 
me,  the  youngest  of  the  men  and  better  known  as  "  The  Dog," — 
strolled  in  with  his  gun  and  an  air  of  pathos  to  match  my  own, 
and  sat  down  on  my  favourite  blouse.  It  did  not  seem  to  matter, 
so  I  merely  asked  with  an  effort  at  jocularity  that  made  me  feel 
my  face  was  askew :  "  Sport  any  good  ?  "  "  I've  tramped  miles," 
he  murmured,  "  and  never  seen  a  blooming  thing  to  shoot  but  a 
bally  butterfly."  Somebody  shouted  "  Scoff,"  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  dinner,  and  we  went  sadly  to  more  bully  beef, 
and  potatoes,  and  bread  and  treacle,  with  the  addition  of  soup  and 
tea — one  drinks  tea  an  average  of  five  times  a  day  in  Khodesia, 
and  the  natives  are  clever  enough  at  making  soup  out  of  nothing, 
which  tastes  of  worse  than  nothing.  Seems  quite  the  usual  thing 
to  keep  sauces  for  the  express  purpose  of  deadening  the  taste  of 
most  things  you  eat. 

Wednesday,  May  l%th. — Ventured  into  the  kitchen  with  a 
notion  of  cooking  something.  Felt  a  little  awed  by  Tomee's 
hostile  glance  and  huge  clasp  knife,  but  assumed  a  nonchalant  air 
and  looked  into  a  tin.  It  contained  pearl  barley  all  crawling  with 
insects.  Put  the  lid  on  again  promptly,  and  shuddered.  Asked 
Tomee  if  there  was  anything  to  make  a  cake  or  pudding  of,  He 
shook  his  head  and  stared  defiantly,  from  which  I  gathered  that 
he  did  not  understand  English,  and  I  might  as  well  address  the 
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dirty  little  cooking  stove.  Felt  afraid  to  open  another  tin,  and 
appalled  by  the  dirt  generally,  so  retired  to  the  sitting-room  to 
consider. 

Found  "  considering"  a  most  unsatisfactory  proceeding,  so 
put  on  a  hat  and  went  for  a  walk.  First  discovered  some  niggers 
pulling  mealies,  with  Dick  Fortescue — generally  known  as  "  Dandy 
Dick  " — looking  on  to  see  that  they  did  not  sleep  instead  of  work. 
Last  saw  Dick  in  tall  hat  and  frock  coat  in  Piccadilly.  He  now 
wore  a  prehistoric  hat,  no  collar,  an  old  flannel  shirt,  and  boots 
that  defy  description.  We  are  great  pals  so  I  stopped  for  a  chat, 
and  was  amused  to  note  the  perfect  serenity  and  ease  with  which 
he  graced  either  his  present  circumstances,  or  his  London  ones. 
When  I  left  him  to  his  "  bossing  up  of  the  niggers,"  I  next  ran 
into  my  husband  superintending  the  shelling  of  the  mealies.  I 
felt  inclined  to  offer  him  a  copper,  for  he  looked  more  like  a  tramp 
than  anything  white  I  have  seen  in  Rhodesia.  A  vague  conscious- 
ness that  in  doing  so  he  was  probably  realising  one  of  his  heart's 
delights,  made  me  heave  a  little  sigh.  Personally,  I  prefer  him 
in  his  late  Hussar  uniform.  Ten  oxen  were  drawing  a  plough 
near  by,  and  he  left  his  work  to  point  out  to  me  something  very 
wonderful  about  the  way  the  plough  turned  up  virgin  soil.  I 
think  that  is  what  he  called  it.  I  said  "yes"  and  "no"  with 
suitable  expression,  trusting  to  luck  to  put  them  in  the  right 
place.  Of  course  I  shall  be  passionately  interested  in  ploughs  by- 
and-by,  but  just  at  present  they  pall  a  little. 

I  got  away  when  I  could  in  search  of  further  wonders,  and 
presently  discovered  Tomee,  the  house  boy,  washing  my  lawn 
lingerie,  with  its  hand-made  lace,  in  a  stream,  by  thumping  it 
upon  an  old  wooden  box.  I  was  so  struck  by  the  spectacle  that  I 
sat  down  all  of  a  heap,  so  to  speak,  and  presently  found  myself 
mentally  calculating  how  soon  I  should  need  a  new  trousseau. 
The  sun  disturbed  my  cogitations  by  becoming  unbearably  hot,  so 
I  returned  to  the  verandah  and  ordered  coffee.  "The  Dog"  came 
along  almost  immediately  after,  and  when  I  saw  him  I  gave  a 
little  gasp.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dipped  first  into  a  gum 
pot  and  then  a  tea  caddy.  "  Black  Jacks,"  he  muttered,  looking 
down  at  himself  in  disgust,  "  and  all  for  that !  .  .  ."  and  he  threw 
a  dove  at  my  feet,  which  represented  his  bag,  after  a  two  hours' 
tramp.  "  If  there  had  only  been  two,"  I  murmured.  "  There 
was  a  tree  full  of  them,  and  they  were  sitting,  and  I  fired  point 
blank  at  the  lot,"  he  said  savagely.  "  I  think  that  one  must  have 
died  of  amusement — they  don't  mind  shot  out  here.  What  is 
more,  you  might  as  well  go  shooting  down  the  Thames  embank- 
ment by  Whitehall,  as  on  this  farm  without  dogs."  Then  he  set 
to  work  on  the  Black  Jacks.  We  had  bully  beef  twice  to-day, 
but  made  hot  in  the  evening,  when  it  tastes  like  boiled  red  string 
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flavoured  with  Kaffir.  After  dinner  "  The  Dog  "  and  I  sat  and 
scratched.  .  .  .  The  mosquitoes  dwelling  in  the  house  have 
evidently  sent  word  to  the  mosquitoes  dwelling  in  the  kopjes  that 
two  new-comers  have  turned  up,  and  they  are  arriving  in 
battalions. 

Thursday,  May  13th. — My  husband  took  me  for  a  walk  on 
the  farm  this  morning.  He  showed  me  the  forage,  which  is  oats; 
the  lucerne,  which  is  alfalfa ;  the  potatoes,  the  barley,  and  some 
wheat.  He  also  held  forth  on  one  or  two  objects  that  were 
ploughs,  or  harrows,  or  something,  but  my  interest  had  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  to  make  sure.  We  finished  up  at  the  yard, 
where  there  are  fowls,  and  turkeys,  and  pigs,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  He  was  very  proud  of  some  little  pink  and  white  pigs 
scampering  about,  and  he  tried  to  catch  one  for  me  to  hold  !  I 
watched  with  silent  thankfulness  while  it  evaded  his  utmost 
efforts,  until  it  dashed  between  my  feet,  under  my  short  skirt, 
and  then  I  screamed  !  We  did  not  have  bully  beef  to-day,  as  the 
Hon.  Freddy  Somebody,  farming  near,  had  shot  a  buck,  and  sent 
us  over  a  nice  piece.  We  finished  off  with  our  old  friends  bread 
and  treacle,  however,  and  tea  flavoured  with  nigger.  In  the 
afternoon  another  mule  died,  and  Guv',  named  after  The  Admirable 
Crichton,  had  one  of  his  abject  misery  fits.  On  these  occasions 
he  sometimes  talks  as  if  he  considered  it  a  personal  injury  that 
South  Africa  had  ever  appeared  above  the  sea  at  all.  Poor  little 
Khodesia,  struggling  against  heavy  odds  to  prove  for  itself  a  right 
to  exist  as  a  prosperous,  civilised  country,  he  dismisses  with 
silent  scorn.  But  others,  who  have  been  here  longer,  love  it 
dearly,  and  apparently  find  ample  compensation  for  its  many 
drawbacks. 

Friday,  May  14£/i. — Managed  to  make  some  pastry  this 
morning.  Used  a  bottle  for  rolling  pin,  and  rolled  the  pastry 
out  on  the  bottom  of  a  tin  dish  turned  upside  down — the  whole 
being  achieved  upon  the  dining-room  table.  I  also  put  some 
yeast  in  the  sun  to  rise — Tomee's  bread  being  distantly  related 
to  cannon  balls,  and  more  useful  to  throw  at  the  niggers'  heads 
than  anything  else.  There  have  been  rumours  of  a  possible 
native  rising  over  the  increased  hut  tax,  so  I  kept  my  Colt's 
"  Deringer "  loaded,  and  within  easy  reach.  Once  during  the 
day  I  saw  black  specks  creeping  up  the  valley  towards  the  house, 
so  I  shouted  to  "  The  Dog,"  and  we  both  got  excited  and  rushed 
for  the  telescope ;  and  when,  after  a  long  and  trying  period  we 
managed  to  locate  them,  they  turned  out  to  be  sheep.  "  The  Dog  " 
stayed  on  the  verandah  however,  as  he  was  tired.  Poor  Dog  !  he 
is  not  used  to  work  of  any  description,  and  "Guv"  has  always 
got  some  uninteresting  job  for  him. 

This  morning   he  was  asked   to   drive  a  team  of  six  small 
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donkeys  drawing  a  foolish-looking  harrow  backwards  and  forwards 
over  soft,  ploughed  land.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  donkeys 
would  stumble  and  fall  down  altogether,  as  if  it  were  too  young  to 
stand  up,  and  then  "  The  Dog  "  had  to  put  his  arms  round  it  and 
lift  it  bodily  to  its  feet :  and  when  he  wasn't  lifting  a  donkey  he 
was  lifting  the  harrow,  and  when  he  wasn't  doing  either  he  was 
using  a  long  whip,  which  usually  finished  up  round  his  own  head. 
Poor  Dog  ! — and  to  think  that  he  has  driven  his  own  four-in-hand 
at  the  Club  meets  !  At  least  it  mightn't  have  been  actually  his 
own,  but  it  was  always  an  oversight  if  not,  "  and  anyhow,"  as  he 
would  plaintively  put  it,  "  I  should  have  had  the  money  all  right 
if  I  hadn't  forgotten  and  spent  it  on  something  else."  Which 
sad  forgetfulness  eventually  landed  him  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
and  finally  to  driving  six  donkeys  on  a  Khodesian  farm.  He 
looked  very  hurt  as  he  sat  there  on  the  verandah  describing  the 
process  to  me,  while,  as  usual,  he  picked  Black  Jacks  out  of  his 
clothes.  "  I've  embraced  a  few  odd  things  in  my  life,"  he 
finished,  "  but  I  never  thought  I'd  come  down  to  embracing  a 
moke." 

Saturday,  May  15th. — My  husband  drove  me  to  Salisbury 
to-day  in  the  new  Cape  cart.  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes  !  shall 
I  ever  forget  it !  It  took  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  and,  for  the 
first  hour  at  least,  I  did  little  else  but  wonder  which  side  we 
should  turn  over,  and  in  what  condition  I  might  expect  to  find 
myself  on  the  ground.  Cape  carts  are  built  high,  and  they  have 
a  hood  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain,  and  to  be  boxed  up  inside 
this  hood,  with  one  wheel  going  over  boulders  or  banks  a  foot  or 
two  high,  is  a  most  fearsome  experience.  Once,  when  my  chin 
caught  my  husband's  shoulder,  I  nearly  bit  my  tongue  in  two, 
but  I  was  so  fascinated  by  the  spectacle  of  what  we  were  driving 
over,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  feel  the  agony.  To  add  to  the 
delight  of  the  drive,  we  were  drawn  by  two  mules,  which,  unless 
shouted  at  and  hit  incessantly,  stood  calmly  and  serenely  still  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  so  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  conversa- 
tion mostly  does  likewise. 

After  the  first  hour,  however,  one  grows  callous.  It  has 
become  evident  that  a  Cape  cart  can  keep  on  its  two  wheels  at 
an  angle  which  scarcely  any  other  cart  would  dream  of  attempting ; 
and,  which  is  almost  more  important  still,  that  the  two  wheels 
will  remain  on  the  Cape  cart  against  equally  fearful  odds — and 
you  settle  down  to  the  bumping  in  a  resigned  spirit,  and  con- 
gratulate yourself  if  you  have  neither  false  teeth  nor  false  hair 
to  be  strewn  ignominiously  along  the  track.  Looking  back  later 
one's  chief  wonder  is  why  anyone  should  want  to  go  to  Salisbury 
at  all !  To  a  new-comer  it  appears  a  most  gruesome  place.  It 
contains  over  forty  miles  of  roads  of  reddish  sand,  which  blows 
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all  over  everything  in  the  dry  season  and  will  not  wash  out ;  and 
the  houses  are  scattered  about  just  anywhere,  and  it  all  looks 
as  "  dull,  stale,  flat,  and  uninteresting,"  as  the  worst  Shakespeare 
could  have  imagined.  Probably,  however,  the  people  are  very 
nice.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them,  Certainly  business 
generally  is  in  a  deplorable  state. 

Sunday,  May  16th. — The  locusts  came  to-day.  "  Guv  "  was 
in  an  awful  state,  moaning  and  groaning,  but  I  thought  they 
were  very  interesting.  They  flew  about  backwards  and  forwards 
as  the  wind  changed,  in  great  clouds,  and  all  the  niggers  had  to 
turn  out  and  walk  about  over  the  forage  waving  sticks  and 
shouting,  while  some  lighted  fires  to  smoke  them  off.  They 
remained  several  hours  before  they  made  up  their  minds  there 
was  nothing  to  be  had  on  this  farm ;  and  then  they  went  calmly 
off  to  try  elsewhere.  My  husband  took  me  for  a  walk  in  the 
afternoon,  but  it  was  a  somewhat  curious  proceeding.  We  had 
to  push  our  way  through  thick  grass  over  our  heads,  so  that  the 
only  scenery  visible  was  blue  sky  with  an  occasional  cloud,  and 
now  and  then  the  top  of  a  kopje.  I  held  my  parasol  perpendicular 
and  pushed  along  like  a  young  steam  roller,  expecting  every 
moment  to  tread  on  a  snake.  In  a  few  weeks  all  the  grass  will 
be  burnt  off;  an  advantage,  no  doubt,  but  on  the  other  hand 
all  the  face  of  this  part  of  Ehodesia  will  be  black.  The  shooting 
is  improved,  however,  as  patches  of  grass  are  left  for  cover,  and 
quite  a  number  of  pheasants  and  partridges  and  quail  can  be 
got,  with  occasional  buck  and  hares. 

Taking  things  all  round  they  went  wrong  generally  to-day, 
especially  in  the  feeding  line.  We  had  a  nice  sirloin,  actually 
of  fresh  meat  from  Salisbury,  and  if  Tomee  didn't  go  and  cook 
it  on  a  frying-pan !  Then  I  made  a  delicious-looking  ginger 
pudding,  of  which  I  was  very  proud.  But  at  the  name  the  men 
stared — they  had  never  bought  anything  of  the  kind !  Heaven 
only  knows  what  I  had  mistaken  for  ground  ginger.  "  The  Dog  " 
declared  it  was  Keating's  !  Then  the  bread  wouldn't  rise.  When 
I  was  in  the  last  stages  of  despair  Dick  Fortescue  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  promptly  set  to  work  to  make  a  loaf  himself.  He 
is  very  tall  and  good-looking,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw 
him  look  more  attractive  than  he  did  pommelling  away  at  that 
loaf.  There  are  a  lot  of  good-looking  men  in  Bhodesia,  and 
most  of  them  can  make  bread,  darn  their  own  socks,  and  cook 
almost  anything ;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  as  happy-go- 
lucky  and  casual  as  children. 

It  is  wonderful  how  soon  one  grows  casual  out  here.  If  there 
is  anything  to  eat,  you  eat  it,  and  if  there  isn't  you  go  without. 
If  you  have  fever  you  go  to  bed  and  stop  there,  and  when  you 
are  better  you  get  up,  but  no  one  worries.  If  six  mules  die,  you 
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congratulate  yourself  the  other  six  are  still  alive ;  and  if  the 
locusts  take  all  the  forage,  you  are  glad  they  didn't  take  the 
barley  too.  But  through  good  and  bad  alike  you  bask  in  glorious 
sunshine,  and  marvel  over  wonderful  sky  effects,  in  one  of  the 
finest  climates  in  the  world.  If,  however,  you  don't  get  casual 
you  are  apt  to  grow  impatient,  short-tempered,  and  irritable,  to 
swear  roundly  at  everything,  wonder  why  you  were  born,  talk 
about  suicide,  and  curse  South  Africa  and  everything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If  you  are  a  woman  fresh  from  England,  and  have  an  average 
amount  of  pluck,  you  try  to  see  the  humorous  side  and  hope 
things  will  improve — but  at  the  back  of  your  brain  you  think 
longingly  of  the  flowers  coming  out  at  home  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
and  the  dear  English  hedges,  and  spinneys,  and  waving  trees — 
and  dream,  in  quiet  hours,  of  the  day  when  you  will  turn  your 
back  on  Rhodesia,  and  set  your  face  gladly  to  the  sturdy  little 
island  in  the  Northern  Sea,  with  your  roaming  over,  and  bully 
beef  and  bread  and  treacle  a  remembrance  of  the  Past. 

GEETBUDE  PAGE. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  market  for  investment  securities  has  been  affected  during 
the  past  few  weeks  principally  by  considerations  of  foreign 
politics.  The  war  is  a  sufficiently  disturbing  factor  in  itself,  and 
when  it  brings  in  its  train  difficult  situations  in  which  the 
neutrality  of  continental  powers  is  called  into  question,  its 
influence  is  still  more  acutely  felt.  In  addition  to  this  there  has 
been  the  little  nervousness  across  the  Channel  as  to  the  German 
Emperor's  intentions  in  Morocco.  The  result  is  that  most  of  the 
securities  tabulated  here  are  lower  than  a  month  ago,  where  any 
change  has  occurred.  But  the  decline  is  only  slight,  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  money  market  acting  as  a  powerful  antidote  to 
political  anxiety.  The  flow  of  gold  to  the  London  market  is 
receiving  ever-increasing  contributions  from  the  Transvaal,  a  fact 
which  is  practical  evidence  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
colony  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  mother-country. 

The  Indian  Government  has  increased  its  financial  obligations 
by  giving  formal  notice  to  the  Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central 
India  Railway  of  its  intention  to  purchase  the  undertaking  on 
December  31st  next.  This  means  that  the  Government  will  have 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 

62,849,476 

1931 

106f 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3   %      „      (t)      ... 
2$  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

52,635,384 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

97 

82J 

1* 

ii 
it 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 

Rx.  5,538,720 

.  . 

66 

3** 

Various  dates. 

3*%      „          „    1854-5 

Rx.  10,  595,  170 

^  ^ 

65| 

3** 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

3   J0      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,014,770 

1916 

57 

3|* 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


Rupee  taken  at  It.  4<l. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3}  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  
Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2}  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +} 
net  earnings  ...           .      .      .     .  / 

£ 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

I 

5 
4 
4 
6} 
4 

5 

100 
100 
5 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

92J 
153$ 
5 
94 
104J 
151 
107 

137} 

8* 

35 
5 

East  Indian  Def.  ami.  cap.  g.  4%  +  $\ 

2,436,000 

fit 

100 

132 

«i 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4}  %  perpet.  deb.  stook  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
[ndian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits(£) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      
Do.  do.  4*%  (t)      
Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stook     . 

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,112,900 

4* 

3 

4 

4 

5 
4| 

N 

5 
3* 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

144 
137 
93 
123 
109 
105 
130} 
123 
117} 
121 
93 

3| 

33 
Iff 

3*§ 
3f 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     ..... 

200,000 
379,580 

8* 
4 

100 
100 

159} 

44  8 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stook,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stook  ....... 

425,000 
1,000,000 

4 

7* 

100 
100 

1144 

1 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3}  %  &  j  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stook     

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

5 
4 

100 
100 

104 
107J 

3 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3}  %  deb.  stook  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  "/  debenture  stook.     .... 

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

5 

100 
100 
100 
]00 

113 
95} 
102J 
113 

3J* 
3§ 
W 
42 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

11 

20 

52 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12i 

31 

4* 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend.  *  Excluding  bonus  shares. 

to  find  a  sum  of  about  £154  15s.  in  cash  for  every  £100  stock  or 
an  equivalent  annuity  expiring  in  1954. 

The  Indian  Electric  Supply  and  Traction  Company  has  been 
formed  to  work  out  an  interesting  and  enterprising  project, 
intending,  as  it  does,  to  construct  an  electric  tramway  system  in 
Cawnpore  and  its  suburbs  with  a  generating  station  for  both  light 
and  power.  The  electric  tramcar  running  through  the  streets — 
which  half  a  century  ago  were  the  scene  of  the  historic  massacre 
—without,  as  the  prospectus  puts  it,  offending  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  the  natives,  will  be  an  eloquent  witness  to  the 
change  which  is  coming  over  our  dependency. 

Canada's  big  schemes  of  railway  construction  and  expansion 
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for  the  current  year  are  now  being  carried  into  operation.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Northern  are  already  at  work,  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  intends  to  start  on  the  Lake  Superior 
section  and  the  Prairie  section  from  Winnipeg  to  Edmonton 
before  July. 

Meanwhile  the  receipts  of  the  existing  lines  continue  to  show 
satisfactory  expansion.  The  last  monthly  revenue  statement  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  records  an  increase  of  $601,000  in  the  gross 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-)  }  Guaran- 
colonialM    teed  by 
4%    „        j     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

ioii 

103J 

3i 
3i 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104$ 

3* 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %     „     Regd.  Stock 

2,549,100\ 
5,450,900) 

1905-8 

/  101 

I  101* 

1 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,087,721) 
4,355,415J 

1910 

/  104 
\  104 

1) 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3i  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 
4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

4,617,000 
3,509,800 
10,200,429 

1909-34* 
1910-35* 
1938 

103J 
104  J 
97 

5* 

3A 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 
jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%     „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

86 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

89 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

104 
112 

*A 

4 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

89 

3r7* 

1  Jan.—  1  JuJy. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

639,400 

1906 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,890,949 

1937 

88 

8* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

86 

3*1 

H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

3| 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  8J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 
drawings 

102 
95 

If 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20' 

109 

44 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Inapt.  . 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28* 
1913 

104 
101 

8 

3H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  3j  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,109,844 

1929             97 

3& 

) 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931           101 

3f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-yenr  Bonds 

117,200 

1932           102 

3H 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

107 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
(f)  Eligible  (or  Trustee  investments. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$84,500,000 

6 

$100 

152f 

3$ 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£6,678,082 

4 

100 

108 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

111 

3g 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

110$ 

H 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

201. 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

(l 

108 

4f 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

M 

97$ 

B§ 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

nil 

it 

48J 

— 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£6,474,172 

4 

it 

100 

4 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

135 

3JJ 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

100 

109 

3f 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

255$ 

3S 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

69$ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$50 

17$ 

4^iff 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

64s.  per  sh. 

1 

7il 

100,000 

35s.  per  sh. 

10* 

72 

34 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

8 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

'•A 

f  9 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

104$ 

5| 

Railway  /Pref. 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

101$ 

3 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

94 

Bf 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

84 

3| 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

105 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*  /O                II                           II 

502,476 

1935 

112 

8A 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

111 

3A 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

earnings  and  $332,000  in  the  net.  The  Grand  Trunk  has 
managed  to  retain  a  net  increase  of  as  much  as  £41,800  out  of  a 
gross  increase  of  £53,500.  This  makes  the  net  increase  for  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  up  to  £187,900  out  of  a  gross 
increase  of  £221,300. 

Two  more  Canadian  hanks,  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  have  announced  dividends  at  the 
same  rates  as  last  year.  The  former  pays  10  per  cent,  and  the 
latter  7  per  cent.  The  reports,  when  they  are  published,  will 
doubtless  show  that  these  two  companies  have  shared  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 

Yet  another  industrial  company  formed  to  take  advantage  of 
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Canada's  vast  water  power,  the  Western  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  has  been  floated  during  the  past  month.  Its  property 
consists  of  163,000  acres  of  forest  land  on  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Powell  River.  The  total  capital  is 
£450,000,  and  300,000  6  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares 
were  offered  for  public  subscription. 

The  Newfoundland  Government  proposes  to  raise  a  loan  of 
about  £400,000  in  connection  with  the  nationalisation  of  the 
telegraphs,  and  to  provide  for  further  extensions,  including  a 
cable  to  the  mainland. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  been  only  slightly 
affected  by  the  depression  of  the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  few  small 
declines  marked  in  quotations  carry  no  significance.  Australian 
Bank  shares  continue  to  maintain  a  firm  tone,  but  in  pastoral, 
agricultural  and  miscellaneous  securities  the  lack  of  activity, 
which  has  been  for  so  long  a  feature,  continues  unabated.  A 
return  prepared  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  for  the  Hobart 
conference  gives  an  interesting  indication  of  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  here  in  Australian  Government  inscribed  stocks. 
In  1902  the  transfers  of  such  stocks  amounted  in  all  to  £26,231,226 
out  of  a  total  of  £141,901,390  on  the  various  registers.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  transfers  would  of  course  not  represent 
real  sales  and  purchases,  but  the  volume  of  actual  business  in  what 
was  a  quiet  year  must  nevertheless  have  been  considerable. 

The  dulness  which  has  characterised  Australian  trade  for  so 
long  has  led  to  gradually  increased  ease  in  monetary  conditions  in 
the  Commonwealth.  This  was  clearly  indicated  by  the  banking 
averages  for  the  final  quarter  of  1904  to  which  I  drew  attention 
last  month,  and  the  process  appears  to  be  still  going  on.  As  a 
result  there  seems  likely  to  be  a  general  reduction  in  the  banks' 
deposit  interest  rates.  Some  of  the  Melbourne  banks  have  already 
announced  a  reduction  in  their  rate  for  yearly  deposits  from  3£ 
per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.,  and  for  two-year  deposits  from  4  to  3£ 
per  cent. ;  and  the  banks  in  other  centres  will  probably  follow 
suit.  Whether  cheaper  money  will  in  turn  lead  to  any  early  im- 
provements in  business  may  be  doubted,  as  traders  and  agri- 
culturists seem  for  the  present  more  inclined  to  retrenchment 
than  to  fresh  enterprise. 

Australian  Governments  and  public  bodies  generally  are 
finding  encouragement  in  the  better  monetary  position  to  place 
loans  in  the  local  markets.  A  small  issue  of  £100,000  in  3J  per 
cent,  bonds  has  been  made  by  the  Victorian  Savings  Bank,  and 
issues  by  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
the  City  of  Melbourne  Council  of  £414,000  and  £75,000  respec- 
tively are  announced,  while  the  New  South  Wales  and  West 
Australian  Governments  are  credited  with  the  intention  of 
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placing  loans  of  £500,000  each  in  the  near  future.  The  New 
South  Wales  Treasurer  has  deemed  the  occasion  opportune  to 
reduce  his  rate  of  interest  on  locally  issued  Treasury  Bills  from 
4  to  3£  per  cent.,  and  it  is  understood  that  his  example  will  be 
followed  by  other  Treasurers. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  to  the 
large  and  continuous  increase  in  Commonwealth  expenditure. 
This  is  a  point  regarding  which  the  State  Treasurers  not  un- 
naturally feel  to  some  extent  aggrieved  as  their  revenues  suffer  in 
consequence.  At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  expenditure  of  the  States  on  departments  then  trans- 


AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t 
"4  /o       ii               i>       * 
3  /o        ii              ii      t 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

108 

99J 
874 

34 

34 
3*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VlCTOBIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885(0 
3*  %       „         1889  \t) 
4% 
3%         „         «)  .     . 

5,432,900 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 

5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
1064 
100 

1034 

884 

3g 

OJ7 

!? 

Q  7 

!f 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
!l  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
34%      „             „    «j 
3%        „             „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-471 

102 
1074 
100 
89 

& 

3? 

34 

(l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4%      „      .... 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 

1907-16f 
1916 

102 
101 

M 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 
34o%      ,,             „     * 
3  %        M              ii     t 
3  %        »             ii     t 

6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

102 
1004 
89 
89 

1 

3| 

>1  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 
[l  Jan.—  1  July, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 
34%      „           t)  .      . 
3%        „           t\   .     . 
3%        „           t)  .     . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102 

98 
89 
904 

3f 
3A 
3f 
*k 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

34  %  Inscbd.  Stock   t) 

4%                       „       *) 
37.                     .  it) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

1004 
107 
90 

Q  7 

if' 

31 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

"a 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

!   When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

BH 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

100 

4 

] 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bda.       .  / 

500,000 

;     1908-9 

101 

*S 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-211 

101 

3Jg 

) 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16t 

104 

4^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

104 

*j* 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

!  1912-13 

101 

m 

VI  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

800,000 

1919 

102 

8H 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BischoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4J~%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  ...... 

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

11 

N 

nil 
4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

97J 
42J 
102 

91* 

1 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .     ... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  4  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 

2i 

5 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

41 
47 
102 

*1 
102 

4|a; 

4* 
3$* 
3£ 

Do.  4J  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%           „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

4 

4 

100 
100 

100 

113J 
101 

78J 

m 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,705 

4 

100 

62* 

63 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  
Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4^  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 
£560,000 
£250,000 

£2$ 
12 
nil 
5 
5 

21* 
20 
1 
10 
100 
100 

653 
50 

9| 
102 
102 

5i 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

ferred  was  approximately  calculated  at  £3,494,000.  For  the  year 
1903-4  the  expenditure  on  these  departments  reached  a  total  of 
£4,252,000,  or  an  increase  of  £758,000,  while  for  the  current  year 
the  expenditure  is  estimated  at  £4,433,000,  which  will  bring  the 
total  increase  under  federation  to  £939,000.  This  is  a  serious 
consideration  for  the  States,  especially  as  the  increase  is  accom- 
panied by  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  customs  duties.  In 
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justice  to  the  Commonwealth,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  over  £300,000  of  last  year's  expenditure  was  for  new  buildings 
and  works  which  would,  under  the  States,  probably  have  been 
charged  to  loan  accounts  instead  of  to  ordinary  revenue. 

The  Cape  Budget  foreshadows  a  policy  of  continued  retrench- 
ment necessitated  by  the  commercial  depression  which  still  exists 
in  the  colony.  The  estimated  expenditure  is  £8,802,269,  which 
is  £430,000  less  than  the  actual  expenditure  for  the  year  just 
closed.  Even  that  amount  seems  subject  to  further  reduction  in 
committee. 

Another  small  South  African  municipal  loan  has  been  success- 
fully placed,  Wynberg,  a  suburb  of  Cape  Town,  having  issued 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

109 

M 

15  Jan.  —  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

126,300 

1908       '     100J 

4J| 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929           106 

3r9» 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3*%      „            „      (« 
8%        „            „      (t) 

6,161,167 
6,384,005 

1940 
1945 

99$         3$ 

87$     I     8A 

i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

110 

*§ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

4 

10  April—  10  Got. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stookt      .  / 

£1,000,000 

— 

102 

3£ 

Apr.  —  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

\    200,000 

1926 

121$ 

1 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

102 

«i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

121J 

4 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

t* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

*& 

National  Bank  of  N.  Z.  \ 
£7$  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

5J 

5| 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

5& 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

511 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5^      f 

422,900 

1934 

107 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.'l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

111$ 

6f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

i) 

117 

5* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

3f 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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a6120,000  worth  of  4  per  cent,  stock  at  96,  a  low  price  in  com- 
parison with  the  quotations  of  stocks  of  its  kind  already  on  the 
market. 

The  terms  of  the  all-important  Transvaal  Constitution  have 
received  little  attention  in  financial  circles  here.  Those  connected 
with  the  mining  industry  have  probably  long  since  abandoned 
any  fears  they  might  have  entertained  of  an  adverse  administra- 
tion in  the  colony.  They  rely  on  the  present  and  prospective 
progress  of  the  colony  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  degree  to 
which  their  country's  prosperity  is  bound  up  with  the  future  of 
the  mines. 

The  output  of  gold  during  April  showed  a  small  decrease  as 
compared  with  that  for  March,  but  this  was  more  than  accounted 
for  by  the  shorter  length  of  the  month.  The  output  was  nearly 
25  per  cent,  better  than  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAFE  COLONY. 

4J%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4  %  1883  Inscribed  (t)  . 
4  %  1886 
3*  %  1886       „        (fl. 
3%  1886        „        (t). 

£ 
804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997,666 
11,128,067 
7,548,086 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929nl9t 
1933-43f 

102 
105 
104 
98 
88 

ft 

It 

JA 
*A 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  . 
8J%        „ 

3% 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49J 

107 
109 
99i 
90 

33 
34 

34 

3/8 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53* 

99 

3 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

223,000 

1954 

100 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %      .      . 

1,668,550 

1953 

102 

31 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

850,000 

1951-3 

103 

3H 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

3,000,000 

1933-4 

98J 

3 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

102J 

3| 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 
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year.  The  following  table  enables  comparison  with  the  monthly 
returns  for  the  past  three  years,  and  for  the  year  before  the  war, 
when  the  mines  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity : 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1899. 

oz. 

value. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

value. 

January   . 

369,258 

£1,568,508 

288,824      199,279 

70,340 

£1,534,583 

February 

363,811 

1,545,371 

289,502 

196,513 

81,405 

1,512,860 

March 

399,823 

1,698,340 

308,242 

217,465 

104,127 

1,654,258 

April  . 

399,163 

1,695,550 

305,946 

227,871 

119,588 

1,639,340 

May 

314,480 

234,125 

138,602 

1,658,268 

June  . 

308,219 

238,320 

142,780 

1,665,715 

July    . 

307,840 

251,643 

149,179 

1,711,447 

August 

312,277 

271,918 

162,750 

1,720,907 

September 

312,286 

276,197 

170,802 

1,657,205 

October    . 

325,625 

284,544 

181,439 

) 

November 

336,167 

279,813 

187,375 

m,  028,  057 

December 

362,264 

286,061 

196,023 

1 

Total  *  . 

1,532,058 

£6,507,769 

3,779,621 

2,963,749 

1,704,410 

£15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war 


The  Band  labour  supply,  both  native  and  Chinese,  continues 
to  increase  at  an  amply  rapid  rate.  During  the  past  six  months 
the  number  of  hands  at  work  in  the  mines  has  increased  from 
84,629  to  132,566,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  recruiting 
measures  will  be  relaxed.  The  shipments  of  coolies  from  China 
have  already  been  diminished,  not  because  of  any  difficulty  in 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashouiiland  5  °f  Debs.  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

97 

51 

Northern   Railway  of  the   8.  African  "i 
Rep.  4  °/  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

97 

"S 

*J 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

93} 

BA 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5i 

«& 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

13 

6J 

13| 

64 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

v* 

10 

18 

W2 

V8 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

18 

25 

79J 

Sf 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

26$ 

7« 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

25 

1 

2| 

9fc 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

4,999,038 

nil 

1 

2 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

103 

4*l 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

7| 

5 

Gape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

17f 

Bf 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.      .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

tlx 

8 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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CKOWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

100 

3* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000       1923-45t 

88 

3A 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

110 

3r7« 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

93 

3A 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3J%  ins  (t) 

841,800 

1918-43* 

100 

3 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

110 

N 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3£%  ins.  (<)      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

99$ 

3i 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  j 

600,000 

1940 

98f 

3 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

110 

3A 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3J%  ins.  (t) 

512,295 

1929-54f 

98 

SF 

1  June  —  1  Deo. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593       1917-42* 

104 

3H 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  («)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

91 

3A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-) 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £4 

80 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

•  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

obtaining  recruits,  or  of  chartering  transports,  as  some  reports 
have  it,  but  simply  because  the  mines  have  now  labour  in  sight 
which  is  sufficient  at  their  present  stage  of  development.  The 
labour  returns  will  not,  therefore,  in  future  show  such  a  rapid 
increase  month  by  month. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  returns  since  the  beginning 
of  last  year  and  those  for  the  first  month  for  which  they  were 
published,  will  show  how  the  supply  has  been  steadily  raised  to 
its  present  satisfactory  stage. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903* 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 



January   1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74f 

68,707 

— 

February    „ 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

69,996 

— 

March         „ 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April            „ 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May              , 

4,844 

6,643 

l,799f 

70,778 

— 

June             , 

5,257 

7,178 

l,921f 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

l,668t 

67,294 

1,384 

August          , 

6,173 

7,624 

l,446f 

65,348 

4,947 

September   , 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October  .       , 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November    , 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December    , 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March  .      ,, 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April      .      „ 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

36,352 

*  Date  of  first  issue. 


t  Net  loss. 


The  arrival  of  the   Chinese  Consul  on   the  Band   and   the 
appointment  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jamieson,  a  recognised  authority  of 
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several  years  standipg  on  Chinese  questions,  to  be  the  Govern- 
ment adviser  in  connection  with  the  importation  of  coolies,  should 
allay  the  anxiety  of  those  who  still  regard  the  presence  of  Chinese 
in  the  Transvaal  as  a  source  of  danger  to  both  the  colony  and  the 
coolies  themselves. 

Particulars  have  now  arrived  by  mail  of  the  interesting  pro- 
posals introduced  in  the  Ehodesian  Legislative  Council  to  raise 
a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  making  State  advances  to  farmers  for 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  colony.  The  Bill  provides 
for  the  creation  by  Ehodesia  of  a  stock  of  its  own  to  be  called 
Southern  Ehodesian  Consols,  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  an 
amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  bearing  interest  at  4£ 
per  cent,  and  redeemable  in  twenty  years. 

Like  that  of  the  Hand,  the  Ehodesian  gold  output  for  April 
shows  a  small  increase  owing  to  the  month  containing  one  day 
less  than  March,  but  the  return  is  nearly  double  that  for  April 
last  year,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  giving  the 
output  month  by  month,  for  several  years  past : 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Total 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

130,857 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

85,313 

Egyptian  development  companies  continue  to  be  formed  with 
remarkable  rapidity  and  will  probably  be  making  further  bids  for 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,915,200 

3 

100 

100J 

2« 

,,        Unified  Debt  

£55  971,960 

4 

100 

104f 

3^1 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

7 

10 

27| 

$ 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30  000 

16 

12* 

36 

52 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

248,000 

6 

5* 

13J 

2T8* 

„               ,,             „       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

,,               „             ,,       Bonds    . 

£2,500,000 

3* 

100 

94 

3f 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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public  support  when  the  condition  of  the  stock  markets  becomes 
more  favourable.  As  it  is,  one  of  them,  the  North  Egypt  Land 
Company,  has  offered  shares  during  the  past  month.  Its  total 
capital  is  £230,000,  and  100,000  of  the  one-pound  shares  were 
offered  to  the  public. 

The  existing  companies  of  the  class  are,  of  course,  feeling  the 
effect  of  improving  agricultural  and  commercial  conditions  in 
Egypt,  being,  if  anything,  in  a  better  position  to  take  advantage 
of  these  conditions  than  the  new  concerns.  The  Land  and 
Mortgage  Company  of  Egypt  has  declared  dividends  for  the  past 
year  amounting  to  10  per  cent,  against  9  per  cent,  for  the 
preceding  year. 

TBUSTEB. 

May  23rd,  1905. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 


THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 

VOL.  IX.  JULY,   1905.  No.  54. 

RUSSIA,   FRANCE,    AND    GERMANY 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

I. 
PEACE    OK    WAE? 

AT  the  moment  of  writing  all  eyes  are  f ocussed  on  the  prospects 
of  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  grave  indeed  is  the  responsibility 
resting  on  the  rulers  of  Kussia  and  Japan.  But  I  would  warn 
the  public  against  taking  too  sanguine  a  view.  Peace  may  or 
may  not  be  in  sight,  but  I  confess  I  see  no  tangible  sign  of  the 
Russian  swords  being  turned  into  ploughshares,  or  of  any  imme- 
diate disbandment  of  the  Japanese  forces. 

The  first  impression  left  by  the  publication  of  the  appeal 
addressed  to  the  belligerent  governments  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  that  the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg  had  received 
a  decisive  set-back,  and  this  impression  gained  strength  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Czar  had  accepted  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals.  Subsequent  events,  however,  show  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  Czar  has  yet  recognised  the  danger 
to  Russia's  future  status  among  nations  of  continuing  the  war  to 
the  bitter  end.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
Roosevelt  message  was  sent  without  a  previous  assurance  that 
its  purport  would  be  favourably  received  by  both  parties ;  but, 
unfortunately,  Russia's  motive  for  appointing  representatives  to 
discuss  terms  with  Japan  does  not  appear  to  coincide  with 
Japan's  motive  for  appointing  representatives  to  discuss  terms 
with  Russia.  Thus  at  the  very  outset  a  serious  difficulty  arises 
between  the  two  nations  which,  unless  it  can  be  adjusted, 
VOL.  IX.— No.  54.  2  K 
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must  materially  handicap  the  proceedings  of  any  conference  that 
may  be  arranged. 

The  prospects  of  peace  rest  entirely  upon  the  answer  to  the 
question,  Does  Kussia  really  mean  business  ?  I  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  the  Eoosevelt  Note,  and  recognise  that  a  new 
phase  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  has  arisen,  but  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  evidence  before  me,  and  a  knowledge  of  past 
events,  I  see  nothing  to  persuade  me  that  Eussia's  acceptance  of 
the  proposals  advances  by  a  single  day  the  conclusion  of  that 
treaty  of  peace  which  must  eventually  come.  Much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  many  false  ideas  must  be  removed  before  we 
can  expect  hostilities  to  cease,  although  it  may  be  that  Russia 
will  suggest  a  temporary  cessation  of  active  military  operations 
during  the  negotiations,  but  how  far  the  suggestion  will  commend 
itself  to  Japan  depends  altogether  on  circumstances.  The  Boers 
knew  well  that  Great  Britain  was  ready  to  make  peace  with 
them  long  before  the  settlement  at  Vereeniging,  and  yet  they 
refused  to  stop  the  war  or  listen  to  the  conditions  offered.  Again, 
it  required  the  siege  of  Paris  before  France  could  believe  h«rself 
beaten  by  Germany,  notwithstanding  that  terms  were  offered 
after  Sedan. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Russia  refuses  to  admit  herself 
vanquished,  and  that  the  Czar  firmly  believes  that  by  carrying  on 
the  war  he  will  ultimately  be  able  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  at 
Tokio.  Nor  does  the  knowledge  that  these  views  are  not  shared  by 
any  other  power  shake  his  Majesty's  faith  in  his  own  conviction. 
General  Linievitch's  alleged  telegraphic  protest  against  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  war  but  echoes  the  views  of  the  war  party  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  war  party  only  echo  the  views  of  the 
Czar.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  despatch  was  inspired  from  head- 
quarters, but  I  do  say  that  it  coincides  with  and  emphasizes  the 
policy  of  Russia  as  dictated  by  the  Czar.  His  Majesty  declines 
to  see  what  everyone  else  sees,  that  the  resources  of  Russia  are 
not  equal  to  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  hostilities  in  the  Far 
East,  and  he  is  seriously  contemplating  the  building  of  a  new 
navy  and  the  raising  of  other  armies  to  wipe  out  the  defeats 
of  Russia  on  sea  and  land.  Such  ideas  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
point  to  any  very  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  framed  on  a  basis  of  permanency, 
and  assuring  to  Japan  those  political  and  commercial  rights 
which  she  has  expended  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  secure. 
Before  this  can  be  done,  as  it  must  be  done,  the  Czar  will 
have  to  abandon  his  untenable  position  and  bring  himself  to 
understand  that  Russia  is  beaten  at  all  points.  By  approaching 
the  pourparlers  in  this  spirit,  and  in  this  spirit  alone,  can  peace 
be  attained. 
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Personally  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  the  importance  to 
President  Roosevelt's  intervention  which  is  attributed  to  it  in 
the  United  States.  The  whole  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and 
especially  of  its  junior  branch,  is  disposed  to  assign  an  exagger- 
ated value  to  the  advantages  of  "  talky-talky."  It  is  a  fixed 
idea  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  that  if  disputants  can  be  brought 
to  meet  together  and  to  discuss  their  conflicting  points  of 
view,  they  are  certain  in  the  end  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  more 
or  less  satisfactory  settlement.  President  Eoosevelt  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  "  talky-talky "  mode  of  settling  international 
disputes.  His  mistake  lies  in  ignoring  the  hard  fact  that  in  this 
controversy,  as  in  so  many  others,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion  unless  one  of  the  two  contending  parties 
accepts  the  fact  of  its  signal  defeat.  Within  the  last  few  days 
the  Czar  has  officially  declared  that  in  the  conflict  between 
Japan  and  Eussia  there  are  no  victors  and  no  vanquished ; 
and  this  assertion  alone  renders  any  pacific  settlement  a  sheer 
impossibility. 

There  are  many  and  powerful  reasons  why  the  Czar  should 
see  things  in  their  true  light.  In  Eussia  itself  the  war  has  never 
been  popular,  and  each  defeat  has  intensified  the  feeling  against 
the  ruling  classes,  who  are  responsible  for  the  war.  To  such  a 
pitch  have  matters  come  that  the  revolutionary  fire,  for  long  time 
smouldering,  may  at  any  moment  burst  into  flame.  A  conflagra- 
tion is  only  now  avoided  by  suppressing  the  news  from  the  front 
and  restraining  the  people  by  the  iron  hand  of  militarism.  When 
the  truth  is  known  about  the  campaign,  if  ever  it  is  known, 
should  the  Czar  then  lose  his  hold  on  the  army  the  consequences 
to  Eussia  are  too  fearful  to  contemplate.  Peace  may  or  may  not 
bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs,  but  at  any  rate  it  will 
give  time  for  the  consideration  of  home  problems  and  afford  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  reforms  which,  if  properly  formulated, 
may  even  yet  prevent  the  uprising  that  must  come — and  that  at 
no  distant  date — if  matters  are  allowed  to  remain  as  they  are. 

Then  there  is  the  outlook  in  the  Far  East  itself  to  be  con- 
sidered. So  far  Japan,  notwithstanding  that  she  has  won  all 
along  the  line,  has  occupied  no  Eussian  territory,  and  the  army 
under  General  Linievitch  in  Manchuria,  if  not  intact,  is  still  in 
being.  But  should  the  war  continue  Vladivostock  will  follow 
Port  Arthur,  and  Linievitch,  in  spite  of  his  brave  words,  must 
prepare  for  another  Sedan.  Then  will  Eussia's  prestige  in  the 
Far  East  be  irretrievably  lost  and  her  position  in  the  concert  of 
Europe  become  une  quantite  negligeable. 

Thirdly,  the  requirements  of  Japan  must  of  necessity  become 
more  onerous  for  Eussia  as  time  goes  on.  If  the  Island  Kingdom 
be  compelled  to  make  further  sacrifices  of  men  and  money,  and 
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this  is  a  matter  which  France  has  not  failed  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Czar,  the  Eussian  Government  must  pay  the  bill.  Should 
peace  be  concluded  now  the  Japanese  Government  may  be  expected 
to  behave  towards  Eussia  with  all  possible  generosity.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Japan  will  accept  the  same  terms  she 
was  ready  to  do  before  hostilities  commenced,  nor  can  peace  be 
arranged  on  conditions  that  might  have  been  obtained  after  the  fall 
of  Port  Arthur.  The  obstinacy  of  the  Czar  and  the  ill-considered 
attitude  of  the  war  party  at  St.  Petersburg  are  alone  responsible 
for  the  additional  burden  which  must  fall  upon  the  Eussian  nation. 
But  provided  no  further  delay  occurs,  and  the  Czar  is  prepared 
to  adopt  a  give-and-take  policy  in  the  approaching  conference, 
the  way  will  be  prepared  for  Eussia  to  make  peace,  if  not  with 
honour,  at  any  rate  without  loss  of  territory  or  the  payment  of 
any  exorbitant  indemnity. 

Certain  things,  however,  no  nation  can  overlook,  much 
less  forgive,  and  while  Japan  may  be  depended  upon  to  act 
fairly  and  even  with  magnanimity,  the  Mikado  is  not  likely  to 
forget  how  Eussia  forcibly  deprived  the  Japanese  nation  of  the 
spoils  of  victory  after  the  last  Chino-Japanese  war.  Eussia,  all- 
powerful  then,  had  long  been  using  her  position  in  the  Far  East 
to  subjugate  China,  and  by  means  of  threats  and  promises  had 
obtained  an  ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  Tsung  li  Yamen, 
which  was  viewed  with  no  little  uneasiness  by  the  other  Western 
Powers.  Aided  by  the  subtle  influence  of  the  late  Li  Hung 
Chang,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  Eussia  practically  held 
China  in  her  pocket,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  China's  foreign  policy 
was  concerned,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  before  Li  Hung 
Chang  went  to  Shimonoseki  to  conclude  peace  with  Japan  he  was 
made  aware  of  the  move  which  Eussia  was  contemplating  in 
Manchuria. 

To  enable  Eussia  to  secure  the  retrocession  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  Liaotung  peninsula  to  China  without  resort  to  arms  she 
obtained  the  diplomatic  support  of  France  and  Germany,  Great 
Britain  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  coercion  of  Japan. 
What  actual  return  was  given  to  France  for  the  assistance 
thus  rendered  has  never  transpired,  although  in  the  case  of 
Germany  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Eussia  considered  her 
debt  paid  to  Berlin  when  no  objection  was  raised  at  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  German  occupation  of  Kiaochow.  As  regards  France  there 
followed  the  Franco-Eussian  alliance,  which  enabled  Eussia  to 
make  certain  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  out 
her  bellicose  policy  in  Manchuria,  and  provided  her  with  the 
sinews  of  war  for  the  conduct  of  the  present  campaign.  But 
except  that  Eussia  is  heavily  in  debt  to  France,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  France  herself  has  directly  benefited  by  the  alliance.  It 
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may  be  that  France  was  to  receive  her  reward  when  Kussia  had 
effected  the  partition  of  China.  But  that  there  is  a  more  intimate 
connection  between  the  two  Powers  than  is  openly  known  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
repeated  and  flagrant  violations  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  com- 
mitted by  France  to  assist  Russia  in  the  passage  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  to  the  China  Sea. 

The  excuse  Bussia  gave  to  the  world  for  demanding  from 
Japan  the  retrocession  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Liaotung  Penin- 
sula to  China  was  that  by  this  means  and  by  this  means  alone 
peace  in  the  Far  East  would  be  placed  on  a  permanent  footing. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  retrocession  been  effected  before 
Russia  began  the  negotiations  which  ultimately  ended  in  China 
granting  to  Bussia  certain  leasehold  rights  in  the  ceded  territory, 
and  what  was  construed  by  Bussia  to  be  the  freehold  of  Port 
Arthur.  This  treacherous  conduct  was  rendered  all  the  more 
aggressive  by  the  fact  that  when  compelling  Japan  to  make  the 
retrocession  Bussia  undertook  not  to  occupy  Port  Arthur  or  any 
portion  of  the  territory  given  back  to  China  by  Japan.  Later  on 
Bussia  seized  further  territory  in  Manchuria,  and  when  protests 
were  made  by  Japan,  declared  her  occupation  to  be  but  temporary, 
even  fixing  a  date  for  giving  up  possession,  always,  however,  with 
the  proviso  that  Port  Arthur  and  the  control  of  the  Manchurian 
railways  were  to  be  retained  by  Bussia  as  vested  interests.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  day  for  retirement  never  came.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bussia  proceeded  to  attack  Japanese  interests  in  Corea, 
and  actually  took  forcible  hold  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
peninsula,  over  which  Japan  had  acquired,  by  every  principle  of 
international  law,  rights  of  priority. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  facts  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  rendered  possible  by  Lord 
Bosebery's  refusal  to  take  part  with  France  and  Germany  in 
coercing  Japan.  After  Bussia's  treatment  of  Japan  it  was 
certain  that  nothing  would  stop  the  Czar  from  pursuing  his  over- 
bearing policy  in  the  Far  East.  The  carrying  out  of  this  policy 
meant  not  only  the  destruction  of  Japan's  independence,  but  it 
portended  serious  interference,  if  nothing  more,  with  British 
interests  in  Asia.  It  was  an  open  secret  in  Japan  that  Bussia 
was  prepared  to  fight  for  her  policy  of  aggression  if  fighting  were 
necessary,  and  Japan  felt  that  her  resources  were  hardly  equal  to 
meet  the  combined  forces  of  two  such  powerful  nations  as  Bussia 
and  France.  Moreover,  as  Bussia  had  called  Germany  to  her 
aid  before,  Japan  needed  to  be  prepared  against  that  con- 
tingency happening  again.  Accordingly  she  sought  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  the  terms  of  which  made  it  impossible  for 
Bussia,  in  the  event  of  her  deciding  to  fight  Japan,  to  summon 
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the  assistance  of  any  other  power  unless  prepared  to  go  to  war 
with  Great  Britain  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  has  been,  therefore,  to  limit  the  area  of  hostilities 
and  to  prevent  a  world-wide  war.  That  the  alliance  is  not  regarded 
in  any  hostile  spirit  by  France  is  clear  from  the  recent  treaty 
arrangements  made  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  It 
has  certainly  saved  France  from  the  fate  which  Russia  had 
reserved  for  her  ally,  after  squeezing  her  financially  dry. 

Proud,  then,  as  we  are  of  the  Japanese  alliance  on  account 
of  the  great  bravery  and  humanity  shown  by  Japan  in  the 
war  with  Russia,  we  have  also  to  acknowledge  that  Japan 
has  been  fighting  our  battles  as  well  as  her  own.  When  Lord 
Rosebery  refused  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Russia  it  was  thought 
by  many  that  he  should  have  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Japan. 
That,  however,  was  impossible,  for  it  might  have  meant  war 
between  Russia  and  this  country,  a  matter  not  to  be  con- 
templated with  Japan  already  crippled  after  her  contest  with 
China.  This  contingency  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  hesitate 
to  point  out  when  two  years  later  he  was  attacked  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  very  party  of  which  Lord  Rosebery  is  so 
illustrious  a  member  for  permitting  Russia  to  occupy  and  fortify 
Port  Arthur. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  peace 
between  Russia  and  Japan  preceded  by  another  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  an  understanding  which  would 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  present  alliance.  At  any  rate,  it 
may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  the  first  opportunity  will  be  taken 
by  this  country,  provided  Japan  be  willing,  to  place  our  present 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Island  Kingdom  on  a  broader  and 
more  solid  basis,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  defensive  support  in  Asia. 
Such  an  arrangement  will  make  Japan's  ultimate  treaty  of  peace 
with  Russia  secure  from  possible  attempts  at  violation  in  the 
future.  It  will  also  indefinitely  postpone  the  partition  of  China, 
at  the  same  time  affording  ample  guarantee  to  the  Chinese 
Government  against  encroachment  from  Russia  in  the  north, 
while  it  cannot  fail  to  lessen  materially,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
remove,  any  anxiety  on  our  part  as  to  possible  interference  with 
British  possessions  and  British  interests  in  Asia. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
towards  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  taken  the  first  preliminary 
step.  That  it  must  be  framed  on  a  basis  of  permanency  all  will 
allow.  And  to  ensure  permanency  Japan's  independence  must  be 
properly  secured  and  the  Island  Kingdom  rendered  safe  from 
Russian  aggression  in  the  future.  The  legitimate  extension  of 
Japanese  influence  must  also  be  admitted,  and  her  suzerain 
rights  in  Corea  confirmed.  What  Japan  is  fighting  for  is  her  very 
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existence  as  a  nation.  This  existence  Eussia  had  determined,  if 
she  could  prevent  it,  should  not  be.  Russia  has  been  beaten,  and 
must  acknowledge  her  defeat  in  the  only  way  possible  by  retire- 
ment within  her  own  borders.  Her  fight  is  in  support  of  an 
ambitious  policy,  which  cares  not  what  ruin  it  brings  on  others 
so  long  as  it  feeds  the  pride  of  Eussia,  extends  the  borders  of  the 
Eussian  domain,  and  secures  for  Eussia  and  Eussia  alone  that 
trade  which  is  the  common  birthright  of  all  nations. 

Japan's  success  should  give  the  death-blow  to  Eussia's  aggres- 
sive policy  in  the  Far  East,  and  preserve  the  "  open  door,"  which 
the  United  States,  in  common  with  ourselves  and  other  nations, 
very  rightly  regard  as  of  paramount  importance.  If  these  matters 
are  made  clear  in  the  treaty  of  peace  the  war  will  not  have  been 
fought  in  vain,  and  Eussia  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint. 
The  power  and  prestige  of  Eussia  will  in  no  sense  be  assailed, 
and  her  position  in  Asia  will  be  the  same  as  it  was  before  her 
overbearing  vanity  caused  her  to  over-reach  herself  and  invade 
and  annex  territory  belonging  to  other  and  friendly  nations. 


II. 
DELCASSti  AND  MOEOCCO. 

I  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  I  experience  a  certain  sense  of 
satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  in  my  article  of  last  month  I  was  the 
only  publicist  in  this  country  who  diagnosed  accurately  the  out- 
come of  the  ministerial  crisis  which  terminated  in  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Delcasse.  With  scarcely  an  exception  all  the  writers  in  the 
British  press  were  of  opinion  that  M.  Delcasse  was  supported  by 
forces  which  no  internal  or  external  opposition  could  suffice  to 
undermine.  I  was  assured  on  every  side  that  M.  Delcass6  was  de 
facto  master  of  the  situation  ;  that  France  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  ejected  from  the  post  he  had  held  so  long  and  so  successfully 
at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  without  laying  herself  open  to  the  charge  of 
having  sacrificed  a  faithful  and  meritorious  public  servant  to  the 
jealousy  of  a  foreign  power  whose  machinations  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  defeat.  I  was  assured  again  that  England  was  so 
deeply  committed  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  that  she  would 
have  to  acknowledge  the  cause  for  which  France  was  contending 
as  being  her  own,  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  conjunction  of 
affairs  the  whole  concert  of  Europe  might  be  upset  if  the  then 
Foreign  Minister  of  France  was  either  dismissed  from  his  post  or 
forced  to  resign. 

Every  one  of  these  confident  assurances  have  been  falsified 
by  the  result.  When  the  question  of  M.  Delcasse's  retirement 
was  submitted  to  his  colleagues  it  appeared  that,  as  a  body,  they 
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greatly  preferred  his  quitting  office  to  his  remaining  in  office,  that 
they  one  and  all  resented  the  way  in  which  he  had  excluded  them 
from  any  knowledge  of  his  policy ;  that  the  French  public  declined 
to  consider  his  withdrawal  from  public  life  an  act  of  unworthy 
complaisance  towards  Germany ;  that  England  did  not  display 
the  slightest  inclination  to  go  beyond  her  pledge  to  support  the 
French  proposed  arrangements  concerning  Morocco,  except  in  as 
far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  supported  by  diplomatic  action  ; 
and  that  the  world  at  large  remained  apparently  indifferent  as  to 
whether  M.  Delcasse1  or  any  other  French  politician  held  the 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs. 

I  lay  claim  to  no  special  intelligence  for  having  seen  that  the 
utter  collapse  of  Russia  had  rendered  the  withdrawal  of  M.  Delcasse 
essential  under  the  altered  condition  of  public  affairs.  For  the 
last  seven  years  the  French  Foreign  Minister  has  been  a  staunch 
and  persistent  advocate  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  During  the  period 
when  this  Alliance  was  thought  to  have  strengthened  the  position 
of  France,  he  derived  all  the  benefit  from  his  pro-Russian  policy. 
It  was  therefore  only  reasonable  that  as  the  might  of  Russia  came 
to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a  delusion  the  personal  influence 
of  M.  Delcasse1  should  also  decline.  The  establishment  of  the 
"  Entente  Cordiale  "  between  England  and  France  intensified  the 
popular  distrust  of  M.  Delcass6's  policy,  and  when  it  became 
manifest  that  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  support  the  nation 
amie  et  allie  by  straining  the  neutrah'ty  of  France  towards  Japan 
to  its  very  utmost  it  became  evident  that  France  would  have  to 
choose  between  modifying  her  pro-Russian  policy  or  exposing 
herself  to  the  danger  of  a  war  between  France  and  Japan,  which 
must  inevitably  lead  to  hostilities  between  France  and  England. 
As  soon  as  these  considerations  had  been  realised  by  the  French 
Republic  the  downfall  of  M.  Delcasse  had  become  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  chain  of  argument  by  which  this  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  belonged  to  the  category  of  those  arguments  that  he 
who  runs  may  read ;  but  the  British  public  had  become  so  firmly 
enamoured  of  the  idea  that  Delcass6  was  the  one  man  essential  to 
France  that  they  refused  to  consider  why  he  was  essential  and 
what  he  had  done  to  deserve  a  reputation  won  easily  and  lost 
with  even  greater  ease. 

In  much  the  same  way  the  British  public  went  astray  about 
the  Morocco  question,  as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  article, 
entitled  "A  Commonsense  View,"  which  appeared  in  THE 
EMPIRE  REVIEW  for  May.  I  am  not  contending  whether  Germany 
was  or  was  not  in  the  right,  in  opposing  a  settlement  of  the 
Morocco  question,  all  I  contend  is  that  Germany  was  within  her 
rights  according  to  all  diplomatic  usage  in  declining  to  accept  an 
arrangement  made  between  France  and  England  with  regard  to 
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an  independent  State  with  which  Germany  had  close  commercial 
relations.  France  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  indiscretion  in 
not  formally  communicating  to  Germany  the  conditions  of  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  proposing  to  regulate  the  future  relations 
between  France  and  Morocco.  Our  own  Government  did  not 
lose  a  single  day  in  making  known  to  Germany  the  conditions 
of  the  proposed  "pacific  penetration"  into  Morocco  by  which 
order  and  security  were  to  be  established  within  the  territory 
of  the  Sherifian  kingdom.  Only  two  explanations  are  possible 
to  account  for  this  breach  of  international  custom  on  the  part 
of  France.  The  first  is  that  the  absence  of  any  official  com- 
munication was  intended  to  show  that  in  the  opinion  of  France 
the  relations  established  between  herself,  England  and  Morocco 
were  matters  which  did  not  concern  Germany.  The  second 
explanation  is,  that  the  silence  of  France  on  the  subject  was 
designed  in  order  to  compel  Germany  to  accept  that  part  of  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  concerning  Morocco  as  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  follows  logically  that  Germany  was  entitled  to  assert 
that  she  never  had  sanctioned,  and  never  could  be  expected  to 
sanction,  an  arrangement  which  had  not  been  made  known  to  her 
officially  by  France  before  it  became  operative. 

It  is  certain  Germany  was  not  bound  diplomatically,  or  even 
morally,  to  accept  an  arrangement  which  might,  and  indeed  must, 
materially  modify  the  independence  of  Morocco,  with  whom  her 
relations  had  hitherto  been  those  of  an  independent  State.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  M.  Delcasse  should  regard  the  German 
Emperor's  visit  to  Tangier  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  should 
assert  the  submission  of  the  Morocco  question  to  an  inter- 
national commission  to  be  ultra  vires  in  as  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned.  I  fail,  however,  to  see  how,  if  Germany  declines  to 
give  way,  the  European  Powers,  such  as  Austro-Hungary,  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  can  refuse  to 
support  Germany  in  the  contention  that  the  Morocco  question 
belongs  to  the  category  of  issues  which  can  only  be  determined 
by  the  consent  of  Europe. 

I  concluded  my  article  on  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
Morocco  question  thus : 

Our  hands  are  still  happily  free,  but  if  we  continue  to  intimate  through  the 
Press  that  England  is  bound  to  espouse  the  contention  of  France  in  Morocco 
as  against  that  of  Germany,  we  may  well  find  that  we  have  put  our  hand 
further  than  we  can  draw  it  back  without  giving  mortal  offence  to  one  of  two 
countries  with  whom  we  have  an  equal  interest  in  remaining  on  friendly  terms 
— if  not  to  both. 

The  same  view,  it  seems,  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Times, 
which  in  a  leading  article  joined  issue  with  me  on  this  and  other 
points.  Let  me  at  once  say  that  I  readily  admit  to  an  oversight 
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in  stating  that  the  actual  text  of  the  Agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  not  been  made  public,  although  the 
importance  of  the  mistake  is,  I  think,  more  than  removed  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  same  sentence  I  asserted  that  "  the  general 
character  of  the  Agreement  has  been  repeatedly  explained  by 
official  statements  both  in  England  and  in  France."  My  defence 
for  what  the  Times  appears  to  regard  as  a  serious  omission  on  my 
part  must  be  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  who,  on  being  accused  by  a 
lady  of  some  trivial  oversight  in  his  Lexicography,  and  asked 
how  he  came  to  make  such  a  mistake  replied,  "  Ignorance — sheer 
ignorance — my  dear  lady,  is  my  excuse."  As  regards  the  other 
points  in  my  article  to  which  the  Times  refers,  more  especially 
the  statement  that  "  our  hands  are  still  happily  free,"  to  which 
particular  exception  is  taken,  in  this  as  in  all  of  them  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  my  views. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  gratification  to  me  to  find  the  Times 
placing  so  great  a  value  upon  my  opinion  as  to  make  so  much  of 
an  insignificant  lapse  of  memory  on  my  part.  I  am  afraid,  how- 
ever, that  the  cause  of  my  being  singled  out  for  reprobation  lies 
in  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Anglo-German 
controversy  my  views  have  proved  to  be  in  the  right,  whereas  the 
views  of  the  Times,  and  of  its  foreign  correspondents,  have  not  on 
every  occasion  been  found  to  coincide  with  after  events.  What, 
for  instance,  came  of  the  supposed  interference  of  Germany  in 
the  Tibetan  treaty  ? 

The  Times  seems  to  regard  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  in 
its  relation  to  Egypt  and  Morocco  in  the  light  of  an  alliance.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  England  merely  agrees  to  afford  France 
her  "diplomatic  support"  in  the  matter  of  pacific  penetration. 
We  are  bound  to  nothing  more  than  that,  as  I  said  in  the  May 
article,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  : 

When  England  has  made  known  to  Germany  that  she  is  prepared  to  accept 
herself  the  policy  contemplated  by  France  in  respect  of  Morocco,  and  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  see  this  policy  approved  by  other  European  Powers,  she  has 
done  all,  and  more  than  all,  she  is  bound  to  do  under  the  Agreement  with 
France.  If  Germany  acquiesces,  so  much  the  better,  if  not  the  matter  must 
be  settled  between  the  Governments  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  only  part 
England  can  play  with  any  advantage  to  herself  is  that  of  a  common  friend  to 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  "  the  common-sense  view "  of  the 
position  has  approved  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  British  public, 
and  that  we  have  heard  no  more  of  the  fatuous  talk  about 
England  intending  to  identify  her  fortune  with  the  settlement 
proposed  by  France  in  respect  to  Morocco.  The  advocates  of  the 
policy  of  which  M.  Delcass6  was  the  principal  promoter  have 
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given  up  the  delusion  that  England  was  bound  to  support  the 
policy  of  pacific  penetration  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  other  words,  that  moral  force  was  to  be 
replaced  by  physical  force.  The  British  and  French  fleets  may, 
and  will  exchange  international  visits,  and  will  doubtless  be 
received  with  genuine  goodwill  in  both  countries.  But  general 
goodwill  is  an  entirely  different  matter  from  military  or  naval 
assistance;  and  anybody  who  labours  under  the  delusion  that 
England  will  send  her  navy  to  guarantee  the  administration  of 
Morocco  by  Algerian  forces  commanded  by  French  officers  is 
likely  to  find  himself  as  woefully  disappointed  as  any  British 
politican  who  supposed  that  France  would  send  troops  to  Egypt 
in  order  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  capitulations  or  the 
abolition  of  the  international  tribunals. 

When  the  words  quoted  above  were  written,  although  there 
was  no  talk  then  of  an  international  conference,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  Germany  was  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  the  French  view 
of  pacific  penetration  without  coming  to  some  understanding 
with  France  as  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  by  that  Power  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agreement.  It  is  true  that 
"  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  declare  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  altering  the  political  status  of  Morocco."  But 
with  the  example  of  Tunis  before  them  the  German  Government 
can  hardly  be  accused  of  anything  unreasonable  in  wishing  to 
make  sure,  so  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned,  that  what  has 
happened  in  Tunis  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  in  Algeria,  should 
not  happen  again  in  Morocco.  The  world  grows  smaller  year 
by  year  so  far  as  new  openings  for  commerce  are  concerned,  and 
Germany  cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  to  France,  and  at  the 
dictation  of  France,  either  the  markets  she  has  established  in 
Morocco  or  the  prospect  of  extending  commercial  relations  with 
that  State.  This  no  doubt  was  M.  Delcasse's  intention,  but  any 
such  intention  was  destined  to  failure. 

Again,  referring  to  trade  relations,  the  Agreement  specifies 
that  "the  mutual  engagement  shall  be  binding  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years."  Here  then  we  have  a  time-limit  to  the  declaration 
that  France  will  not  countenance  "  any  inequality  either  in  the 
imposition  of  customs  duties  or  other  taxes  or  of  sailing 
transport  charges  "  in  Morocco.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  legiti- 
mate as  between  England  and  France,  but  it  cannot  bind  Germany 
or  any  other  of  the  signatory  Powers  to  the  Madrid  Convention. 
Spain  and,  I  believe,  the  United  States  have  given  their  adherence 
to  the  Agreement,  but  what  about  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  say 
nothing  of  Morocco  herself.  All  these  Powers,  in  addition  to 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  signed  the  Madrid  Conven- 
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tion,  the  seventeenth  article  of  which  declares  that  "  the  right  of 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  is  recognised  by  Morocco  for  all 
the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference  of  Madrid." 

France  has  duly  informed  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  reforms  the  French  Government  considers  necessary 
to  be  undertaken,  and  has  also  explained  the  manner  in  which 
France  proposes  to  assist  the  Sultan  in  carrying  out  those 
reforms.  Great  Britain  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  her  diplo- 
matic support  to  France,  in  this  respect,  provided  France  has 
not  exceeded  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  and, 
therefore,  it  might  have  been  assumed  that  as  soon  as  France  had 
intimated  to  this  country  that  she  intended  declining  the  Sultan's 
conditions  to  an  international  conference,  Lord  Lansdowne 
would  at  once  decide  upon  the  course  he  has  since  pursued. 
But,  at  the  time  of  writing,  France  does  not  appear  to  have  given 
in  her  answer  to  the  Sultan,  and  in  the  meantime  M.  Delcasse  has 
resigned  ;  it  may  be  then  that  France  is  reconsidering  her  position, 
in  which  case  it  is  not  impossible  that  France  may  also  ask  Great 
Britain  to  reconsider  the  refusal  which  has  been  given  in  virtue 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  In  that  case,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  doubt,  but  that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  fall  in  with  any 
request  made  by  the  French  Foreign  Minister.  But  if  France 
and  the  other  important  Powers,  excepting  Germany,  decide 
against  the  conference  or  give  their  assent  subject  to  the  con- 
tingency of  the  other  Powers  accepting,  and  those  Powers  do 
not  accept,  the  conference  will  not  take  place.  If  then  there  is 
no  conference  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  the  matters  at  issue 
between  France  and  Germany  being  settled  by  a  separate  agree- 
ment between  the  two  nations,  and  assuming  that  the  diplomatic 
methods  of  M.  Delcass6  are  not  employed  by  his  successor  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  and  the  Agreement  explained  to  Great  Britain 
before  signature,  it  may,  I  think,  be  stated  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  this  country  would  support  any  such  understanding. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Powers  which  have  either  tacitly  assented 
or  given  formal  assent  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  will  come 
forward  with  any  objection. 

Much  is  being  made  in  certain  quarters  of  the  fact  that  the 
German  Chancellor  raised  no  objection  to  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  when  it  was  published,  and  this  point  is  being  pressed 
against  Prince  Billow  now  that  what  is  regarded  as  the  changed 
views  of  Germany  have  altered  the  position  with  regard  to 
Morocco.  I  do  not  see  myself  any  inconsistency  between  the 
policy  of  Count  von  Billow  and  that  of  Prince  Billow.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  reforms  are  required  in  Morocco,  and  doubtless 
Germany,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  powers  interested,  was 
quite  content  to  let  France  take  the  leading  part  in  carrying  out 
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those  reforms ;  but  naturally  Germany  assumed  that  France 
would  consult  her  and  act  in  unison  with  her.  After,  however, 
waiting  some  time  and  finding  not  only  no  advances  being  made 
towards  consultative  action,  but  a  policy  being  pursued  in  direct 
opposition  to  German  interests,  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
very  properly  intervened,  and  for  the  last  six  months,  as  we  all 
know  now,  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  between  the  Quai 
d'Orsay  and  Berlin.  At  times  there  was  reason  to  suppose  grave 
complications  were  likely  to  arise,  and  the  only  way  for  France 
to  show  to  Germany  and  to  the  world  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment did  not  agree  with  M.  Delcass6's  policy  was  for  M.  Delcasse 
to  resign. 

Without  doubt  the  present  situation  regarding  Morocco  is 
entirely  the  result  of  M.  Delcasse's  domineering  diplomacy.  His 
removal  has  simplified  matters,  and  if  the  conference  cannot  be 
arranged  I  have  little  doubt  some  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
will  be  found,  and  in  all  probability  that  way  will  be  by  means 
of  a  separate  arrangement  between  France  and  Germany  to  which 
Great  Britain  will  assent. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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THE    SOUTH   AFRICAN   WAR* 

BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  EDWIN  COLLEN,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B. 

(late  Military  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council). 

THE  splendid  volume  of  military  history  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Times,  in  continuation  of  Volumes  I  and  II,  is  a 
monument  of  literary  enterprise.  It  carries  on  the  narrative  after 
the  reverses  of  Stormberg,  Magersfontein,  and  Colenso,  and 
presents  to  us,  with  great  skill  and  dramatic  effect,  the  main 
incidents  of  war  which  culminated  in  the  occupation  of  Bloem- 
fontein.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume,  but  the  delay  cannot  have  been  a  disadvantage. 
It  has  enabled  the  Editor,  Mr.  Amery,  to  visit  many  of  the 
battlefields,  and  to  secure  a  fuller  amount  of  information ;  it  has 
given  him  a  greater  insight  into  "the  inner  mechanism  of  the 
campaign";  and  there  is  a  ring  of  confidence  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  assures  us  of  his  endeavour  to  get  at  the  real  truth  of  events, 
and  of  his  effort,  by  patient  and  conscientious  study,  to  justify  the 
frankness  of  his  criticisms,  illustrative  of  the  essential  lessons  of 
the  war. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  literary  style  of  the  work  is 
excellent.  The  vigorous  narrative,  with  its  wealth  of  detail,  flows 
on  with  breadth  and  freedom,  now  treating  of  the  causes  of 
national  weakness  in  some  particular  direction,  now  dealing  with 
the  characteristics  of  the  commanders  and  soldiers  who  fought 
on  either  side,  and  then  fascinating  us  with  an  able  discussion  of 
the  strategical  problem,  or  with  a  graphic  description  of  a  battle- 
field and  the  tactical  features  of  the  struggle.  The  scheme  of  the 
book  is  clear  enough.  As  Volume  II  brought  us  to  the  close  of 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  war,  when  serious  reverses  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  expeditionary  force,  at  first  deemed  sufficient, 
could  not  cope  with  guerilla  warfare  and  rebellion  spread  over  an 

*  '  The  Times  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  1899-1902.'  Edited  by  L.  S. 
Amery,  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  With  many  Photogravure  and  other  Portraits, 
Maps,  and  Battle  Plans.  Vol.  HI.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1905. 
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immense  tract  of  country,  had  taught  us  the  sternest  lesson,  so 
Volume  III  tells  us  of  the  way  in  which  these  reverses  acted 
upon  England  and  the  Colonies,  upon  other  nations,  and  upon  our 
enemies.  The  operations  in  Cape  Colony  up  to  Lord  Koberts' 
arrival,  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  the  operations  on  the  Upper 
Tugela,  with  the  attacks  on  Spion  Kop  and  Vaal  Krantz;  the 
evolution  of  Lord  Roberts'  plan,  the  great  flank  march,  Paarde- 
berg,  the  advance  to  Bloemfontein,  and  the  final  attacks  on  the 
Tugela  heights  and  relief  of  Ladysmith,  each  have  their  special 
chapter  allotted.  The  maps  and  plans  are  very  valuable.  In 
some  cases  special  surveys  have  had  to  be  made,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  must  have  been  involved  in  their  preparation, 
for  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  attempt  to  show 
graphically  the  situations  of  forces  on  the  field  of  war,  whether 
it  be  in  the  strategical  theatre  of  operations  or  upon  the 
more  restricted  tactical  area  of  the  battlefield.  As  Mr.  Amery 
justly  says,  only  those  who  have  tried  to  do  the  thing  them- 
selves can  fully  appreciate  the  research,  labour,  and  ingenuity 
which  are  required  for  the  correct  representation  of  military 
movements.  And  although  here  and  there  one  misses  some 
detail  in  delineation  to  illustrate  a  particular  march  or  incident, 
the  maps  and  plans  are,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory,  while 
they  are  arranged  so  as  to  permit  the  reader  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  with  ease. 

Mr.  Amery's  principal  coadjutor  has  been  Mr.  Lionel  James, 
whose  previous  experience  as  a  war  correspondent  had  been 
gained  in  the  Chitral  expedition  of  1894-95,  and  in  the  Malakand 
and  Tirah  campaigns  of  1897.  He  is  responsible  for  Chapter  VI 
dealing  with  General  French's  operations  in  front  of  Colesberg 
and  for  Chapter  VIII  describing  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  besides 
having  to  provide  the  maps  and  plans  for  the  whole  volume.  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert  contributed  the  story  of  the  Natal  operations, 
Chapters  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XVI,  which  are,  as  Mr.  Amery  appro- 
priately remarks,  the  most  difficult  and  contentious  part  of  the 
whole  book.  Mr.  Herbert  was  special  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  1899-1900.  The  draft  narrative  of  Lord  Roberts'  operations, 
the  flank  march  from  the  railway  base  Graspan-Enslin  east- 
wards upon  Bloemfontein,  the  break  in  the  march,  and  the  final 
advance  to  Bloemfontein,  have  been  furnished  by  two  contri- 
butors who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous.  We  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Amery's  facile  pen  for  the 
opening  chapters  dealing  with  the  crisis  at  home,  the  attitude  and 
assistance  of  the  colonies,  the  effect  of  British  reverses  on  the 
different  European  powers,  and  the  general  situation  in  the  South 
African  colonies. 

A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  the  severe  and 
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pessimistic  tone  which  pervades  certain  portions  of  the  book,  and 
I  shall  touch  upon  this  later  on,  but  what  first  strikes  one  is  the 
inevitable  inequality  of  treatment  which  necessarily  attends  the 
military  history  of  a  remarkable  campaign,  or  series  of  campaigns, 
written  by  several  persons,  all  of  them,  except  perhaps  the  two 
anonymous  contributors,  untrained  in  the  study  of  warlike  opera- 
tions in  a  comparatively  large  scale,  without  any  previous  educa- 
tion on  the  subjects  about  which  they  are  writing,  and  possibly 
with  divergent  opinions  upon  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
problems  they  desire  to  expound.  The  mere  fact  that  several 
writers  have  been  employed  in  the  production  of  this  work  must 
to  a  great  extent  deprive  it  of  the  harmonious  effect  which  would 
have  been  produced,  had  it  been  undertaken  as  the  product  of  a 
single  brain  and  the  one  hand.  This  is  no  disparagement  of  Mr. 
Amery's  editorship,  as  no  power,  however  experienced  in  adapta- 
tion, can  entirely  reconcile  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  several 
workers  in  the  same  field.  We  see  this  in  reports,  in  fiction,  and 
indeed  in  any  work  where  there  is  collaboration.  The  hand  of 
one  man  will  be  easier  than  that  of  another  with  the  brush,  and 
the  colours  will  be  laid  on  lightly  or  thickly  according  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  artist.  This  must  account,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  for  the  difference  of  treatment,  and  perhaps  we  may  gain 
some  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  if  the  colour  is  usually 
sombre,  there  are  gleams  of  sunshine  here  and  there,  and  that 
even  shades  and  depths  may  be  attributed  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual. 

For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  character  of  the 
book  is  depressing.  It  may,  if  for  the  moment  we  assume  its 
accuracy  and  justice,  teach  us  lessons  which  should  be  burnt  into 
the  national  soul,  but  it  cannot  lift  us  into  a  sphere  of  exaltation. 
The  impression  it  leaves  on  one's  mind  is  that,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  everything  is  at  its  worst,  and  that! statesmen,  generals, 
troops,  are  all  involved  in  one  common  example  of  ineptitude 
leading  to  the  disaster  of  our  arms  and  the  possible  ruin  of  the 
country.  The  evil  of  the  effect  upon  the  national  mind  and  upon 
the  material  from  which  we  draw  our  officers  and  men  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  considerable.  It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be 
worse  if  the  military  historian  were  to  indulge  himself  in  un- 
warrantable optimism.  That  is  admitted,  but  why  should  we 
always  rush  to  extremes  ?  What  we  really  need  is  judicial  fair- 
ness in  dealing  with  these  great  questions  affecting  our  national 
life.  Take,  for  example,  that  institution  which  the  nation  is  led 
to  believe  is  the  embodiment  of  everything  evil  and  unbusiness- 
like— the  War  Office.  I  hold  no  brief  for  that  particular  part  of 
the  administration,  and  am  no  apologist  for  its  mistakes,  but  I 
maintain  that  given  the  profound  belief  which  existed  in  every 
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quarter  that  England  would  never  require  to  send  abroad  more 
than  a  comparatively  small  force,  it  was  no  mean  performance  to 
be  able  to  despatch,  in  the  earlier  phase  of  the  war,  some 
85,000  regular  soldiers  to  a  theatre  of  operations  six  thousand 
miles  away,  and  to  send  in  all  250,000  regular  soldiers,  and  60,000 
British  militia  and  volunteers  to  South  Africa.  If  any  one  had 
suggested  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  put  an  army  of  250,000  men 
into  the  field,  he  would  have  been  denounced  in  the  press  as  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  and  the  same  pens  which  now  find  scope  for 
depreciation  of  the  army  and  everyone  connected  with  it,  would 
have  been  employed  in  a  series  of  convincing  arguments  to  show 
how  manifestly  insane  such  a  proposition  was. 

Military  history  is  of  all  history  the  most  difficult  to  narrate 
with  accuracy  and  impartiality.  It  treats  of  events  which  may 
pass  in  rapid  succession  :  the  actors  on  the  stage  of  war  are  subject 
to  the  greatest  stress  of  mind  and  body,  and  not  only  at  the  time, 
but  long  afterwards,  intense  controversy  is  certain  to  arise  on 
points  which  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  at  the  moment  of  strain.  To  deal  with  military  history 
with  accuracy  and  impartiality  is  an  aim  which  is  rarely  achieved. 
All  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  in  essaying  such  a  task  the 
writer  may  combine  judicial  calmness,  professional  knowledge, 
and  accuracy — so  far  as  this  is  humanly  possible — with  patient 
and  laborious  investigation.  And  he  must  be  able  to  invest  the 
subject  with  some  charm  of  style  and  with  the  pathetic  interest 
which  it  demands,  for  otherwise  his  pages,  however  full  of  infor- 
mation,  however  based  upon  carefully  weighed  evidence,  will  be 
pronounced  dull  by  a  generation  fond  of  smartness  and  sensation, 
and  beyond  a  limited  circle  of  military  students  his  work  will 
languish  in  obscurity.  But  where  are  we  to  find  such  a  military 
historian  ?  Soldiers,  as  a  rule,  are  men  of  action,  and  even  if  they 
are  gifted  with  the  power  of  the  pen,  they  have  lived  too  near  the 
chief  actors  in  the  drama  of  war  to  be  able  to  divest  themselves 
of  personal  feeling.  Still,  from  the  ranks  of  the  army  there 
may  come  forward  from  time  to  time  men  who  are  capable 
of  the  task,  and  it  is  to  those  it  should  be  entrusted,  if  the 
traditions  of  an  army  which  has  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day,  are  to  be  pre- 
served, and  if  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  are  to  draw  from 
history  the  lessons  which  should  guide  them  in  the  future. 
The  practical  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  the  history  is  to 
be  produced  within  a  reasonable  time  after  war  has  taken  place, 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  soldier  who  is  sufficiently  removed  by  age, 
rank,  and  retirement  from  the  natural  influences  of  his  position 
in  the  army.  It  may  be  asked,  if  this  great  difficulty  exists,  what 
objection  can  there  be  in  entrusting  the  work  to  one  who  is  not 
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a  soldier  but  who  has  ability  and  literary  skill?  The  answer 
is  that  unless  a  man  has  been  a  student  of  war  from  his  youth  up, 
unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  soldier's  life,  he  cannot 
possibly  appreciate  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  treatment  of 
war-history  is  surrounded.  In  his  lectures  on  Modern  History 
Arnold  says,  "  There  must  be  a  point  up  to  which  an  unpro- 
fessional judgment  on  a  professional  subject  may  not  only  be 
competent  but  of  high  authority,  although  beyond  that  point  it 
cannot  venture  without  presumption  and  folly."  If  the  justice  of 
this  is  not  impugned  in  its  general  application  we  can  hardly 
withhold  our  acceptance  of  it  in  a  particular  case. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  book  are  in  every  sense  admirable 
from  the  literary  stand-point,  and  much  that  is  written  will  be 
endorsed  as  sound  and  practical.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  opinions  which  cannot  be  passed  by  without  remark.  On 
the  very  first  page  we  are  told  that  the  nation  was  "  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  military  affairs."  That  may  be  quite  true,  but 
how  comes  it  then  that  in  no  country  are  people  more  ready  to 
criticise  the  army,  or  the  press  more  active  in  conveying  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  upon  every  detail  of  the 
military  art  ?  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  crisis  at  home,  we  are 
told  that  three  severe  checks,  involving  nearly  3000  casualties, 
were  a  shock  to  a  generation  accustomed  "  to  the  cheap  military 
glories  of  savage  warfare,"  and  more  than  once  this  kind  of  war- 
fare is  alluded  to  in  the  same  sort  of  tone.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
this  is  a  correct  assumption,  or  if  the  writer  has  any  kind  of 
idea  what  "  savage  warfare  "is.  To  the  Western  mind,  wounds 
or  death  in  any  form  have  no  positive  attractions.  This  may  be 
unfortunate,  but  so  it  is,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
Western  can  overcome  his  natural  dislike  at  the  call  of  duty  or 
for  other  reasons.  But  in  savage  warfare  there  is  also  the  un- 
pleasant possibility  of  the  wounded  being  cut  to  pieces  and 
mutilated.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  question  of  quarter  or 
prisoners,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  fighting  with 
desperate  savage  foes,  perhaps  on  ground  specially  disadvantageous 
to  the  Western  physique,  may  not  be  as  severe  a  test  to  courage 
and  discipline  as  the  combats  of  warfare  under  more  civilised 
conditions. 

In  the  first  chapter  will  be  found  some  very  interesting  facts 
about  the  raising  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  the  despatch  of 
Militia  and  Volunteers.  About  45,000  Militia  were  sent  abroad, 
and  "  this  output  of  voluntary  patriotism  from  a  force  so  con- 
sistently starved,  neglected,  and  squeezed  as  the  Militia,  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  usually  received."  Service  companies 
of  Volunteers  to  the  extent  of  16,500  men  were  despatched 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  and  including  the  C.I.V.  and  6200 
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Volunteers  who  went  with  the  various  Yeomanry  contingents,  the 
force  altogether  supplied  was  over  26,000  men,  a  comparatively 
small  number  out  of  the  total  strength  of  Volunteers,  which 
could  have  been  largely  increased  if  a  great  call  had  been  made 
upon  them.  The  attitude  of  the  Colonies,  in  the  face  of  the 
reverses  which  had  befallen  the  troops  of  the  mother-country,  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Amery  in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion.  The 
war  was  indeed  a  crucial  test  of  the  Imperial  sentiment,  but  it 
was  not  the  joys  of  victory  which  called  forth  its  intensest 
expression,  but  the  pains  and  perils  of  misfortune.  The  Colonies 
at  the  outset  of  the  war  "  were  eager  for  an  occasion  to  testify 
their  loyalty,"  but  it  was  when  the  tidings  of  disaster  were  flashed 
across  the  seas  that  "  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Empire 
was  thrilled  by  one  overmastering  emotion  and  ...  in  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  men  sprang  forward  to  be 
allowed  to  serve."  The  Crown  Colonies  and  India  followed  suit, 
and  though  it  was  not  possible  to  employ  as  combatants  other 
than  white  troops,  offers  were  made  on  all  sides,  volunteers  from 
the  scanty  white  populations  came  forward,  while  India  was  also 
able  to  supply  horses,  transport,  and  many  auxiliary  services, 
besides  a  vast  quantity  of  stores  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
voluntary  patriotism  of  the  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom 
and  South  Africa  contributed  nearly  30,000  men  in  the  course  of 
the  war.  A  far  larger  number  of  men  could  have  been  obtained  if 
they  had  been  required,  and  when  in  Australia  I  was  told  that  the 
difficulty  was  not  in  getting  the  men,  but  in  selecting  the  limited 
numbers  to  be  sent,  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  lack  of  preparation 
or  organisation  that  prevented  larger  numbers  being  sent,  but  all 
must  agree  that  if  these  qualifications  be  fulfilled  an  immense 
military  force  might  be  drawn  from  the  eleven  millions  of  our 
brethren  over-sea.  As  Mr.  Amery  says,  as  an  index  of  national 
sentiment  it  was  a  wonderful  result,  and  the  movement  showed 
to  hostile  European  Powers  the  latent  strength  of  the  Empire,  it 
"  tested  our  material  and  our  foundations  ;  the  task  now  before  us 
is  to  build." 

Scarcely  less  valuable  is  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  feeling 
produced  on  other  nations  by  the  reverses  we  first  suffered  in 
South  Africa.  It  should  be  deeply  pondered,  for  it  shows  that 
even  among  those  countries  we  reckon  as  friendly,  how  unstable 
are  the  conditions  of  our  relations  with  them.  It  was  not  merely 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  had  not  studied  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  war,  for  the  handful  of  peasants  fighting  with  an  Empire 
for  their  independence.  There  were  other  and  deeper  feelings. 
How  far  the  clerical  reaction  against  English  Liberalism  and  the 
intellectual  reaction  against  the  same  force,  were  large  factors  in 
the  hostile  sentiment  can  hardly  be  appraised.  It  may  well  be 
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that  jealousy  at  what  was  considered  our  unmerited  position, 
aggravated  by  our  own  failings  of  British  complacency,  anger  at 
the  virtuous  indignation  we  always  showed  towards  other  nations 
who  attempted  to  follow,  afar  off,  our  career  of  conquest  and 
annexation,  were  responsible  for  the  hostility  which  was  acutely 
manifested.  Undoubtedly  the  economic  and  industrial  struggle 
which  is  taking  place  all  over  the  world  was  a  strong  element  in 
the  question.  The  attempts  at  colonial  development  or  territorial 
expansion  on  the  part  of  other  powers  naturally  led  to  conflict  of 
interests,  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity was  most  pronounced  in  France,  Germany,  and  Bussia. 
On  the  other  hand,  Italy,  Hungary,  Scandinavia,  and  Greece  gave 
us  their  sympathies  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  while  the  United 
States  maintained  an  attitude  of  friendliness. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  unpopularity  of  England,  for 
various  reasons  the  Governments  of  the  great  European  Powers 
decided  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  now  when  Kussia  is 
in  dire  straits,  we  should  remember  the  restraining  influence 
which  the  Czar  exercised  over  the  party  anxious  to  push  the 
fortunes  of  the  forward  policy  in  Afghanistan.  Great  lessons  are 
to  be  learned  from  the  crisis  we  passed  through,  and  Mr.  Amery 
draws  attention  to  these  in  powerful  and  compelling  terms.  "  It 
is  in  holding  fast,  at  all  costs,  to  our  heritage  of  sea-power,  in 
developing  the  unity  of  our  Empire,  and  in  fostering  within  it  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  use  of  arms,  without  which  that 
patriotism  loses  most  of  its  value,  that  the  path  of  safety  is  to  be 
found." 

On  the  valuable  chapter  dealing  with  the  Boers  and  the  crisis, 
it  is  not  possible  to  dwell  at  any  length.  After  our  defeats,  there 
were  no  bold  schemes  of  advance  against  our  enfeebled  positions ; 
the  verlofpest  (the  plague  of  leave)  was  rampant.  Every  Boer  could 
leave  the  ranks  after  three  months'  service,  and  instead  of  profiting 
by  our  misfortunes,  they  became  home-sick  and  war-weary,  as 
every  unprofessional  army  is  bound  to  be  after  a  time.  Indeed, 
it  is  hinted  that  this  kind  of  feeling  attacked  the  volunteers 
from  home  and  the  colonies,  although  it  was  restrained  by  the 
powerful  influences  of  honour  and  patriotism.  And  those  who 
are  prepared  to  garrison  India  and  fight  Kussia  on  the  north-west 
frontier  with  masses  of  volunteers,  should  not  fail  to  study  this 
point,  and  to  note  the  probable  effect  of  a  long,  tedious,  and 
exhausting  war  to  be  sustained  under  severe  climatic  conditions, 
upon  the  material  from  which  they  would  draw  the  great  rein- 
forcements needful  for  India  in  such  an  emergency. 

But  the  Boers  did  not  shrink  from  the  citizen's  first  duty,  and 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  fighting  for  their 
independence  within  their  own  country,  and  for  the  main  part 
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amongst  familiar  surroundings,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  dogged 
and  patriotic  courage  with  which  they  opposed  the  army  of 
England.  It  was  fortunate  for  us  that  their  military  instincts 
did  not  rise  to  the  height  of  their  tenacious  strength.  Here  again 
we  are  told  to  mark  the  lessons  written  for  us.  Dishonesty  and 
malversation  of  every  sort  were  practised,  good  business  was  done 
by  the  sale  of  horses  and  equipments,  the  character  of  the  Boers 
in  peace  was  reflected  in  war,  and  Mr.  Amery  justly  insists  that 
"  neither  vast  resources  nor  natural  aptitude  for  war  can  then 
compensate  for  lack  of  forethought  or  cure  deep-rooted  un- 
discipline."  The  situation  in  the  South  African  colonies  and  the 
operations  in  Cape  Colony  preceding  Lord  Koberts'  arrival  must 
be  closely  studied,  if  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  campaign  which  was  to  follow.  The  positions  of  the 
Boers  were  faulty,  their  attempts  on  Methuen's  communications 
failed,  their  strategy  was  indifferent,  and  they  wasted  their  time 
in  petty  operations.  Meanwhile,  French's  operations  against 
Colesberg  had  greatly  relieved  the  strain  on  the  central  region, 
and  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  men  had  been  well  displayed. 

Into  the  interesting  account  of  the  siege  of  Lady  smith  space 
does  not  permit  me  to  enter  with  any  degree  of  fulness.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  talk  of  a  "  field  force  policy  "  and  a  "  garrison 
policy,"  and  to  suggest  that  a  chain  of  entrenched  posts  would 
have  enabled  the  former  plan  to  be  adopted.  But  the  writer 
does  not  apparently  satisfy  himself  on  the  all-important  point 
whether  the  means  of  mobility  existed,  nor  does  he  tell  us  how 
sufficiently  strong  entrenched  posts  were  to  be  constructed,  in 
the  time  available,  over  the  immense  perimeter  necessary  to  deny 
to  the  enemy  the  whole  circle  of  hills  round  Lady  smith.  As  to 
the  suggestion  that  Sir  George  White  might  have  gone  away 
and  left  the  place  to  the  command  of  a  junior  officer,  that  was 
an  impossibility  for  such  a  commander,  and  the  step  would  have 
had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  garrison.  There  is  an 
admirable  account  of  the  attack  on  Caesar's  Camp  and  Wagon 
Hill.  "  As  a  stirring  fight,  full  of  dramatic  interest  and  breath- 
less excitement,  full,  too,  of  the  heroic  tenacity  of  the  two  most 
stubborn  breeds  of  mankind,  the  engagement  of  January  6  will 
always  be  remembered.  The  splendid  valour  of  the  Imperial 
Light  Horse,  the  steadfastness  of  the  Manchesters,  the  irresistible 
determination  of  the  Devons,  will  live  in  the  traditions  of  the 
British  Army."  Many  gallant  feats  of  the  Ladysmith  garrison 
are  recounted,  but  even  so,  one  feels  that  sufficient  justice  is  not 
done  to  Sir  George  White  and  his  force,  although  there  is 
enough  to  show  what  tenacity  and  courage  were  displayed  by 
all.  How  then  can  we  reconcile  this  by  no  means  immoderate 
appreciation  with  the  damning  sentence  at  p.  546  in  the  chapter 
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on  the  Tugela  Heights  fighting,  "  now,  indeed,  in  the  last  day  of 
its  separate  existence  the  Ladysmith  force  was  to  give  a  sign 
of  life,  to  display  a  flicker  of  soldierly  spirit  "  ?  The  answer  is 
simple.  The  story  of  Ladysmith  was  written  by  Mr.  Lionel 
James,  and  that  concerning  the  relief  by  Mr.  Herbert.  Before 
passing  these  words  into  history,  it  would  have  been  as  well  that 
they  should  have  been  examined  in  a  judicial  spirit.  They  would 
then  assuredly  have  been  rejected. 

The  operations  on  the  Upper  Tugela,  at  Spion  Kop,  Vaal 
Krantz,  and  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  Tugela  Heights,  occupy 
four  chapters  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  These  are  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Herbert.  The  descriptions  are  graphic  and  excel- 
lent, the  narrative,  although  in  part  admitted  to  be  "  conjectural  " 
at  some  important  points,  we  must  assume  to  be  substantially 
accurate,  and  we  are  enabled,  with  the  help  of  the  maps  and 
plans,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Buller's  force  upon  the  right  of 
the  Boer  position,  upon  Spion  Kop  and  Vaal  Krantz,  and  until 
the  carrying  of  the  extreme  left,  and  the  battle  of  Pieter's,  opened 
up  the  road  to  Ladysmith.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  these  chapters  have  been  written  in  some  spirit 
of  hostility.  Everything,  whether  it  be  connected  with  the  plans 
of  the  commander,  or  the  behaviour  of  the  troops,  is  placed  in 
the  worst  light ;  except  now  and  then  when  the  most  grudging 
critic  could  not  refuse  some  meed  of  admiration,  as  when  the 
''splendid  courage"  of  the  officers  of  a  particular  battalion  is 
admitted,  or  when  the  final  act  of  the  drama  is  played,  the 
gallant  conduct  of  the  troops  is  dwelt  upon  with  some  appre- 
ciation. 

But  looking  at  the  picture  as  a  whole,  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
impossible  to  paint  it  in  deeper  tones.  The  words  "  Spion  Kop 
might  have  been  held  against  all  comers  by  500  men,  but  not  by 
500  ordinary  British  soldiers,  nor  by  5000,"  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  minds  of  our  men,  repeated  as  they  have  been  in  every 
barrack-room  of  the  Empire.  In  the  whole  unfortunate  history 
of  this  business,  what  is  there  to  justify  this  sweeping  assertion  ? 
and  is  there  any  truth  in  the  wholesale  generalisation  that 
"  neither  in  skill  with  the  rifle,  nor  in  individual  intelligence  and 
initiation,  nor  in  physical  and  moral  endurance,  was  the  British 
soldier  equal  to  the  terribly  exacting  demands  of  modern 
warfare  "  ? 

Even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit  that  it  is  true 
that  "  the  constant  reinforcement  of  the  summit  of  Spion  Kop 
only  increased  the  overcrowding,  added  to  the  casualties,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  demoralisation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  force," 
does  that  prove  the  justice  of  the  accusation  which  is  levelled 
against  the  British  Army  as  a  whole  ?  And  in  the  strange  loose- 
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ness  of  thought  and  language  which  characterises  the  critic  we 
are  told,  in  the  same  breath,  that  even  in  the  tremendous 
difficulties  in  which  the  men  were  placed,  capable  leaders  would 
have  compensated  for  the  "  tactical  defects  "  of  British  soldiers 
by  "  bold  strategy  and  skilful  tactical  handling  "  ?  These  are 
phrases  and  nothing  more.  The  use  of  the  word  "  strategy  "  is 
curiously  out  of  place,  and  is  an  example  of  the  fatal  habit  of 
employing  the  term  as  a  make-weight. 

Mr.  Herbert  is  not  content  with  his  disparagement  of  the 
British  soldier,  and  while  he  attacks  Sir  Bedvers  Buller  in  severe 
and  unmeasured  terms,  tells  us  that  the  general's  defects  are 
inherent  in  almost  every  officer  in  the  British  Army,  who,  according 
to  his  view,  neglects  all  but  the  formal  elements  of  strategy  and 
tactics,  is  incapable  of  realising  the  value  of  knowledge,  and 
refuses  to  believe  in  the  deadly  seriousness  of  war.  But  we  are 
all  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  for  Spion  Kop,  he  says,  was  lost 
by  Aldershot  and  Pall  Mall,  by  "  the  House  of  Commons  and  by 
the  nation."  In  his  final  "  lessons  "  we  are  told  of  the  dangerous 
influence  of  small  wars,  that  we  have  neglected  all  study  of 
military  history  and  military  theory,  that  our  peace  training  has 
suppressed  all  warlike  instincts,  and  in  a  couple  of  pages  he 
proves  how  impossible  it  was  for  any  British  general  or  any 
British  army  to  have  achieved  success.  That  Buller  did  at  last 
break  his  way  through  to  Ladysmith  was  due  to  the  weakness  of 
his  adversaries,  and  "  above  all  to  the  fundamental  soundness  of 
the  material  of  which  his  army  was  composed."  "  The  defici- 
encies of  the  British  regimental  officer  and  of  the  men  whom  he 
led  were,  after  all,  completely  overshadowed  by  their  virtues  .  .  . 
their  fearless  courage,  their  patient  endurance,  their  imper- 
turbable cheerfulness  in  defeat,  their  unquestioning  loyalty  to 
their  leaders  .  .  .  give  a  sure  hope  of  better  things."  "British 
soldiers  trained  as  they  might  be  trained,  and  led  with  courage 
and  science,  need  fear  to  match  themselves  with  no  army  in  the 
world."  To  attempt  to  deal  in  extenso  with  Mr.  Herbert's 
opinions  and  convictions  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  article,  but  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  pointing  out  that 
his  criticisms  are,  to  a  large  extent,  contradictory.  If  language 
has  any  meaning,  his  words  about  Spion  Kop  are  intended  to 
impress  his  readers  with  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  material 
of  which  the  army  is  composed ;  if  his  criticisms  of  the  British 
officer  possess  a  semblance  of  accuracy,  the  officer,  even  allowing 
him  the  attribute  of  courage,  is  but  a  poor  creature  incapable  of 
performing  his  duty.  How  can  it  be  said,  then,  that  these 
stupendous  deficiencies  are  "overshadowed"  by  his  virtues? 
This  curious  figure  is  inexplicable  save  by  the  explanation  that 
having  damned  the  man  and  his  officer,  the  writer  felt  a  returning 
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sense  of  generosity  and  that  he  ought  to  bless  them  at  the  last. 
Mr.  Herbert's  blessings  are  almost  more  difficult  to  bear  than  his 
curses. 

I  have  passed  a  long  working  life  in  the  army,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  career  have  been  thrown  into  close  intercourse  with 
hundreds  of  British  officers,  and  a  large  number  of  regiments 
both  in  peace  and  on  active  service.  It  is  true  that  after  some 
ten  years'  service  in  the  artillery  I  entered  the  Indian  army,  but 
that  at  least  will  show  that  I  am  an  unprejudiced  critic.  I  have 
done  my  share  of  work  at  Woolwich  and  at  the  Staff  College,  and 
in  other  directions,  so  that  at  least  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
idleness.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  picture  drawn  by 
Mr.  Herbert  is  an  unfair  one.  Ever  since  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71,  the  progress  in  the  education  and  training  of  the 
man  and  of  his  officer  has  been  conspicuous,  and  the  officers  of 
the  British  Army  have  proved  their  value  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  assert  that  they  are  cut  to  the 
same  pattern  as  Continental  officers,  but  I  maintain  that  they 
possess  qualities  which  are  at  least  of  equal  value.  Some  of  them 
may  not  take  their  profession  seriously.  Do  the  officers  of  Conti- 
nental armies  always  do  this  ?  In  a  large  body  of  men  there  will 
always  be  those  who  are  fonder  of  play  than  work,  but  certainly 
in  the  British  Army  even  these  men  receive  an  all-round  practical 
education  during  their  service  in  many  lands,  which  compensates 
for  a  good  deal  of  theory,  and  makes  them  enterprising  and 
resourceful. 

If  space  permitted  I  could  support  my  view  by  any  amount  of 
evidence,  but  let  me  at  least  quote  one  witness,  now  alas !  no 
longer  with  us,  who  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  the  Times 
history  "  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  profound  thinker  on  the  great 
problems  of  strategy  and  tactics."  His  '  Science  of  War '  should 
be  read  as  a  corrective  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  Tintes 
history.  In  this  work  Colonel  Henderson  points  out  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  South  African  warfare,  the  hunter's  craft  of  the  Boer 
marksmen,  the  demoralising  effect  of  modern  fire,  and  the 
embarrassments  created  by  smokeless  powder,  and  while  saying 
that  no  generals  are  infallible,  he  deprecates  in  the  strongest 
manner  hasty  generalisations  questioning  the  courage  of  the  troops 
and  the  leading  powers  of  their  officers.  So  far  from  showering 
contempt  on  our  "  small  wars,"  he  shows  how,  from  the 
experience  gained  in  the  hills  of  Tirah,  officers  recognised  that 
less  rigid  methods  must  be  employed,  that  even  before  a  shot 
was  fired  they  were  alive  to  the  need  for  modifying  old  usages 
of  manoeuvre,  and  that  there  was  hardly  a  single  occasion 
on  which  such  usages  were  employed.  In  England  the  cry  of 
the  officer  was,  he  says,  "  give  us  men  to  command,  and  ground 
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where  we  may  train  ourselves  and  our  men,"  but  that  it  was  in 
India  and  in  Egypt  that  the  character  of  the  officer  was  developed 
and  his  fibre  hardened.  As  to  the  failures,  Colonel  Henderson 
maintains  that  the  men  never  lost  their  moral,  and  that  failures, 
and  even  disasters,  are  no  proof  of  general,  and  not  always  of 
individual  inefficiency. 

Even  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  own  eyes,  in  those 
campaigns  which  are  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  British  Army, 
regiments  were  ill-handled,  outposts  were  surprised,  scouts 
failed,  cavalry  lost  their  opportunities,  and  whole  companies 
were  taken  prisoners.  If  Wellington  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  host  of  war  correspondents,  the  British  Army  which  defeated 
Napoleon's  marshals,  and  finally  Napoleon  himself,  would  have 
emerged  from  the  war  without  a  shred  of  its  reputation  left. 
As  to  the  British  soldier,  the  Empire  as  it  exists  to-day 
attests  what  he  has  done.  In  South  Africa  he  was  con- 
fronted by  conditions  totally  different  from  anything  he  could 
possibly  have  been  trained  to  cope  with.  Highly  trained  as  the 
Germans  are,  would  they  have  done  better?  That  is  a  question 
which  may  be  answered  by  their  present  experience  in  South- 
West  Africa.  But  after  all  the  evidence  of  our  late  enemy  is 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  given.  General  Ben  "Viljoen  says : 
"  Many  of  my  compatriots  lacked  that  which  is  so  largely  charac- 
teristic of  the  British  soldier,  the  quality  of  patriotism  and  the 
intense  desire  to  uphold  the  traditions  of  his  nationality."  It 
is  not  possible,  at  present,  to  discuss  the  chapters  concerning 
Lord  Roberta's  campaign  and  the  great  flank  march  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  It  has  seemed  to  me  better  to  deal  at  once  with  a 
few  of  the  strictures  which  have  been  passed  upon  the  British 
Army,  and  to  show  that  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  fair  and 
impartial  criticism. 

EDWIN  H.  H.  COLLEN. 
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ADARE    MANOR 

WHERE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS 
OP  SWEDEN  ARE  SPENDING  THEIR  HONEYMOON 

BY  THE  LATK  LADY   ENID   WYNDHAM   QTJIN* 

ADAEB  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  wide  plain  of 
County  Limerick,  encircled,  though  at  some  distance,  by  low, 
smooth-sloped  hills,  and  with  the  bright  little  river  Maigne 
watering  its  woods  and  meadows. 

Remarkable  features  of  scenery  it  has  none,  but  it  possesses 
no  small  share  of  quiet  loveliness.  Loveliness  consisting  chiefly 
of  gentle  slopes  of  emerald  sward,  noble  groups  of  stately  and 
broad-branched  trees,  clear  and  sparkling  water  winding  its  way 
through  thickets  glowing  with  the  rich  crimson  of  dog- wood,  and 
the  gold  of  graceful  osier,  and  fair  glimpses  caught  here  and  there 
of  the  lifted  blue  of  distant  hills,  framed  in  the  grave  sable  of 
pine-boughs,  or  the  more  vivid  foliage  which  crowns  the  elm  and 
oak.  But  though  Adare  would  always  have  been  fair  and  fertile, 
though  Nature's  hand  traced  the  soft  undulations  of  the  ground, 
and  led  the  windings  of  the  clear  river  through  smiling  meadow 
and  dusky  wood,  and  strewed  the  fields  thick  with  cowslip-gold 
and  anemone-silver — though  through  nature  it  receives  the  in- 
vigorating sea-breeze  and  the  refreshing  sea-shower,  and  has  the 
hills  cast  like  a  rampart  wall  around  it,  yet  I  doubt  if  it  would 
have  attracted  more  attention  than  an  ordinary  fertile  valley,  had 
not  its  owners  bestowed  upon  it  an  unusual  amount  of  care 
and  love. 

The  scenery  which  impresses  us  most  is  certainly  that  in  which 
nature  is  seen  in  her  primitive  condition.  In  which  we  have 
evidence  of  her  growth  and  decay,  her  caprice,  her  submission  to 
eternal  law,  unchecked  and  uninfluenced  by  human  hand,  but 
we  also  feel  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  those 

*  Lady  Enid  Wyndham  Quin  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  present  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Dunraven.  This  description  of  Adare  Manor,  the  Irish  home  of  the 
Dunraven  family,  was  written  a  short  time  before  she  died  in  1891 :  it  originally 
appeared  in  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  under  my  editorship. 
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scenes  whose  ordered  stateliness  and  harmonious  beauty  attest 
to  the  labour  and  skill  with  which  man  has  developed  natural 
virtues  and  checked  or  concealed  natural  waywardness  or 
disadvantages. 

And  therefore,  I  think,  I  am  on  the  whole  justified  in  asking 
the  reader  to  leave  for  a  while  the  more  frequently  trodden  routes 
of  travel  in  Ireland  and  accompany  me  in  spirit  for  an  hour's 
ramble  through  the  woods  and  by  the  waters  of  Adare.  I  naturally 
feel  some  hesitation  in  doing  so,  for  Adare  is  my  home,  and  I 
may  easily  be  led  by  my  affection  for  it  to  exalt  its  simple  beauty, 
and  to  suppose  it  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  others  than  it 
really  is.  My  own  happiness  has  been  so  much  increased  by  the 
beauty  of  the  simple  scenery  around  me,  and  my  life  is  so  bound 
up,  by  association  and  memory,  with  that  scenery,  that  I  can 
hardly  fail  to  regard  it  with  an  admiration  which  may  appear 
uncalled  for  by  the  casual  visitor. 

Two  things  urge  me  to  persist  in  my  attempt  to  bring  before 
the  eyes  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  scenes  which  have 
so  pleasantly  influenced  my  own  life.  The  first  is,  that  as  those 
who  are  really  fond  of  Nature  (and  for  these  alone  I  write)  love 
her  in  her  simple  as  well  as  in  her  sublime  aspects,  and  as  Adare 
does  indeed  possess  a  great  amount  of  quiet  loveliness,  I  think 
that  they,  coming  to  enjoy  and  not  to  criticise  and  compare,  may 
really  find  some  pleasure  and  interest  in  the  place.  The  second 
consists  in  that  feeling,  which,  when  we  have  tasted  of  a  pleasure 
and  found  it  real  and  deep,  makes  us  wish  for  others  to  taste  it 
too.  I  have  found  great  delight  in  the  particular  woods  and 
waters  and  flowers  of  my  home,  I  somehow  think  that  others 
might  find  it  also.  I  should  like  them,  if  possible,  to  enjoy  what 
I  have  enjoyed,  and,  therefore,  in  the  strength  of  this  and  the 
preceding  argument,  I  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  me  for  a 
short  ramble  through  Adare. 

The  first  object  which  strikes  the  eye  on  entering  the  demesne 
is  a  tall  gray  tower  rising  above  the  trees,  and  as  the  house  to 
which  it  belongs  comes  more  fully  in  view,  we  are  told  by  its 
goodly  proportions  and  fair  architecture,  that  its  builder  loved  the 
site  on  which  he  reared  it,  and  intended  Adare  to  be  the  home  of 
his  race  for  generations.  It  is  built  in  the  Tudor  style,  but  with 
a  certain  freedom  and  originality,  and  want  of  adherence  to  the 
strict  architectural  law  of  any  particular  age.  Those  who  care 
to  read  the  history  which  is  clearly  written  on  the  walls  of  any 
noble  building  will  find  plenty  to  interest  them  in  the  quaint 
gargoyles  that  look  down  from  every  angle  and  "  coign  of  vantage," 
their  demoniac  scowls,  or  ridiculous  grimaces  frozen  and  fixed  in 
the  gray  limestone,  and  the  gracefully  carved  patterns,  and  knots 
of  bossy  foliage  that  here  encircle  the  crests  of  the  family,  and 
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there  fill  panels  beneath  some  projecting  window,  while  those  who 
look  only  at  the  structure  as  a  whole  will  not  fail  to  admire  its 
harmony,  the  beauty  of  its  proportions,  and  the  fair  colours 
obtained  by  the  chequering  of  its  surface  with  blocks  of  red  and 
yellowish  limestone. 

As  I  see,  by  the  number  of  names  entered  in  the  visitors'  book, 
that  visitors  like  to  explore  the  house,  I  will  invite  the  reader  to 
follow  me  into  the  interior  of  my  home,  on  the  chance  that  it 
may  interest  him  too.  Through  a  small  vestibule,  hung  round 
with  antlers  and  brightly  blazoned  shields,  we  gain  access  to  the 
great  hall.  The  stranger's  first  feeling  is,  I  think,  one  of  astonish- 
ment, at  the  boldness  of  the  designer  in  seeking  to  introduce  in  a 
dwelling-house  those  elements  of  space,  height,  and  mystery, 
which  help  to  constitute  the  sublime,  and,  on  taking  a  further 
look  round  the  apartment,  one  of  admiration  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  obtained  and  combined  without  unfitting  it 
for  domestic  uses.  For  the  hall  has  indeed  more  the  air  of  an 
ecclesiastical  building  than  a  dwelling -room.  Lofty  pillars  of 
gray  stone  support  the  oaken  roof,  tall  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass  admit  the  light  in  streams  of  gold  and  crimson,  old  oak 
panelling  and  the  deep  carving  of  niche,  cornice,  and  soffit  produce 
an  air  of  mystery  and  dim  richness,  while  the  great  organ,  whose 
rows  of  silver  pipes  gleam  in  their  setting  of  elaborate  tracery,  still 
further  increases  the  impression  of  sacredness  and  solemnity 
which  the  mind  at  first  receives.  But  on  taking  a  second  look 
we  perceive  at  once  that  this  hall  is  intended  to  be  very  comfort- 
ably lived  in.  In  the  open  hearth  of  the  immense  fireplace  great 
white  logs  and  squares  of  brown  turf,  supported  on  brazen  fire- 
dogs,  blaze  and  crackle,  the  nakedness  of  the  lofty  walls  is  con- 
cealed by  fine  antlers,  suits  of  ancient  armour  and  weapons  taste- 
fully grouped  and  arranged,  comfortable  furniture,  bright  flowers, 
and  broad-leaved  palms  relieve  the  monotony  of  gray  stone  and 
dark  oak,  and  a  minstrels'  gallery  occupying  one  side,  at  some 
height,  suggests  pleasant  ideas  of  music  and  cheerful  social 
gatherings. 

Whatever  the  reader's  particular  taste  may  be  I  think  that  he 
is  almost  sure  to  find  something  to  interest  him  in  this  hall.  If 
he  cares  for  architecture  he  will  admire  its  proportions,  the 
arrangement  of  the  upholding  and  dividing  pillars,  the  leading  of 
the  staircase  through  lofty  balustrades  of  carved  oak,  and  the 
placing  of  the  windows ;  if  he  likes  carving  he  will  find  many  a 
graceful  and  well-executed  pattern  or  intricate  and  rich  design, 
wreathing  itself  within  panels  or  following  the  course  of  mouldings ; 
if  he  takes  an  interest  in  antiquities  he  will  be  able  to  study  the 
skeleton  of  a  gigantic  elk  dug  out  of  a  bog  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
numerous  swords,  bucklers,  and  curious  old  weapons,  which,  as 
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we  noticed  before,  decorate  the  walls ;  and  if  it  be  music  that  he 
loves,  there  is  the  great  organ  ready  to  speak  to  him  with  its 
hundred  voices.  Perhaps,  however,  he  may  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  Pictures  may  be  his  hobby,  or  natural  scenery.  I  will 
therefore  take  him,  first  to  the  gallery,  where  one  or  two  good 
pictures  are  to  be  found,  and  then  out  into  the  Park,  where  he 
may  choose  the  scenery  for  himself. 

The  gallery  is  reached  by  a  passage  and  flight  of  steps  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  lighted  by  arched  windows  looking  down 
into  the  hall,  which  has  a  most  picturesque  effect.  Still  more 
picturesque  is  the  view  of  the  hall  afforded  by  the  minstrels' 
gallery,  which  we  now  enter  and  pass  along  before  opening  the 
tall  and  wonderfully  carved  doorways  that  once  stood  in  some 
ancient  church  of  Antwerp,  but  now  admit  us  into  the  beautiful 
room  we  wish  to  visit.  As  we  enter,  we  shall,  if  it  is  a  sunny 
afternoon,  be  almost  dazzled  by  the  flood  of  many-coloured 
radiance  which  the  sun  streams  through  the  great  western  painted 
window,  but  when  our  sight  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable 
us  to  look  round,  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  harmony  and 
exquisite  proportions  of  the  gallery  in  which  we  stand. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  architect  to  design  a 
gallery  so  that  its  proportions  shall  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  In 
most  galleries  faults  of  this  kind  are  not  much  observed,  as  they 
are  generally  constructed  entirely  for  the  reception  of  pictures  and 
objets  d'art,  which  occupy  the  mind  and  prevent  it  from  dwelling 
upon  the  apartment  in  which  they  are  contained,  but  when  a 
gallery  is  intended  for  a  living-room,  as  this  one  at  Adare,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  whether  the  propor- 
tions are  just  and  beautiful.  That  they  are  so,  in  this  particular 
gallery,  is  felt  at  once  by  the  spectator,  however  ignorant  he  may 
be  of  the  subtle  laws  which  regulate  such  matters.  The  room  is 
perfectly  harmonious  and  well  balanced,  and  produces  upon  the 
mind  that  sensation  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  which  just  and 
fair  proportions  always  give,  in  whatever  object  we  view  them. 
To  say  that  an  apartment  is  well  proportioned  is,  however,  to 
give  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  its  appearance,  and  I  will  therefore 
mention  a  few  of  its  most  important  features,  before  asking  the 
reader  to  join  with  me  in  the  admiration  which  I  think  is  due  to 
its  beauty.  The  dimensions  of  the  gallery  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  length,  twenty-one  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty- 
six  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  lighted  by  five  great  bay  windows,  the 
upper  lights  of 'which  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  setting  forth 
in  many  a  glowing  ordinary  and  glancing  field  of  azure,  vert  and 
gules,  the  alliances  formed  by  the  family  for  many  generations. 

The  window  at  the  east  end  overlooks  the  river,  whose  sweet, 
subdued  murmur  is  heard  unceasingly,  imparting  a  certain  pensive 
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restfulness  and  calm  to  the  place.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  with 
massy  bosses,  pendants  and  pierced  spandrils,  and  has  its  cornice 
upheld  by  carved  shields.  Of  oak  also  is  the  parquet  floor,  whose 
smoothness  and  polish  produce  almost  the  effect  of  water,  and  by 
causing  it  to  reflect  both  the  light  and  the  articles  of  furniture 
placed  upon  it,  add  materially  to  the  beauty  of  the  room.  Of  oak, 
too,  is  the  panelling  which  decorates  for  a  certain  height  the 
north  side  of  the  wall.  This  panelling  would,  I  think,  very  much 
amuse  and  interest  the  reader,  could  I  bring  it  in  all  its  quaint- 
ness  before  his  eyes.  The  subjects  are  all  taken  from  the  prints 
in  Froissart's  Chronicles,  and  if  he  has  ever  glanced  at  that  book, 
the  mere  recollection  of  the  historical  events  as  there  depicted  will 
cause  him  to  smile.  More  ridiculous  still  do  they  appear  when 
carved  and  arranged  in  the  confined  compass  of  a  panel.  Here 
we  have  a  fierce  battle,  in  which  the  soldiers  are  running  and 
fighting  on  one  another's  heads,  here  the  scaling  of  a  tower,  which 
must  be  a  comparatively  easy  business,  as  the  men  are  as  tall  as 
the  tower  itself — and  in  this  most  touching  representation  of  a 
fair  ladye,  bidding  farewell  to  her  true  knight  from  her  bower 
window,  we  are  unable  to  feel  the  true  pathos  intended,  on 
account  of  the  fear  which  seizes  us  lest  the  fair  ladye's  volumi- 
nous person  should  over-balance  her  fragile  bower,  and  both  she 
and  the  bower  be  precipitated  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
knight.  But  despite  these  curious  defects  of  composition  and 
perspective,  and  the  want  of  any  notion  of  the  relative  size  of 
objects,  there  is  great  life,  freshness,  and  vigour,  in  the  quaint 
scenes,  and  great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which 
battles,  sieges,  and  sea-fights  are  made  gracefully  to  fill  their 
respective  panels,  and  pennons  and  lance-heads  kept  within  the 
limit  of  their  encircling  pattern. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  stand,  between  the  three  red 
marble  fireplaces,  great  carved  presses  of  walnut ;  and  above  these, 
as  above  the  panelling,  pictures  are  hung,  amongst  which  the 
distorted  and  gloomy  trees  of  Salvator,  the  dingy  green  canals  by 
which  Canaletti  endeavours  to  represent  the  glowing  "  city  of  the 
sea,"  the  bright  female  faces  of  Kneller,  and  the  delicate  forms 
and  exquisite  colour  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  may  be  distinguished. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  ask  the  reader  to  walk  down  to  the 
west  end  of  the  apartment  and  look  up  at  the  high  stalls  which 
decorate  each  side.  One  set  of  them  was  brought  from  Antwerp, 
and  the  other  so  skilfully  copied  from  it  by  Adare  workmen,  that 
critical  connoisseurs  have  been  unable  to  tell  which  was  the 
foreign,  and  which  the  Irish,  work.  Very  rich  in  design,  and  very 
beautifully  executed  they  are.  Bound-faced  cherubs  peep  out  at 
us,  smiling  and  sweet  even  in  the  dark  oak  out  of  which  they  are 
chiselled,  luxuriant  foliage  wreaths  itself  round  twisted  shafts, 
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conventional  ornament,  intricate  and  rich,  decorates  the  projecting 
cornice  and  brightly  blazoned  shields  which  in  the  old  Antwerp 
church  set  forth  the  rank  and  family  of  each  stall,  serve  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  dark  wood-carving. 

I  have  now  mentioned  a  few  of  the  features  of  this  gallery, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  in  following  me  thus  from  one  object  to 
another,  the  reader  can  have  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  its  general 
appearance.  I  would  have  him  pause  once  more  before  turning 
away,  and  glance  down  its  long  perspective,  without  fixing  his 
eye  on  any  particular  spot.  He  will  then,  I  think,  carry  away 
with  him  the  remembrance  of  a  stately,  rich,  and  beautiful  apart- 
ment. He  will  be  impressed  by  the  sense  of  peace,  comfort,  and 
grave  grandeur  which  pervades  the  scene  and,  I  think,  will  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  Adare  gallery  combines  in  an  unusual 
manner  all  that  is  calculated  to  elevate  the  mind,  delight  the 
senses,  and  impart  refined  enjoyment.  I  promised  the  reader 
that  when  I  had  shown  him  the  apartment  containing  the 
pictures  he  should  wander  about  in  the  Park  and  find  for  himself 
the  spots  which  pleased  him  best,  so  we  will  leave  the  house  and 
I  will  try  and  bring  before  his  eyes  the  most  prominent  features 
of  the  surrounding  scenery. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  house  flows  the  Maigne,  one  of 
the  prettiest  little  rivers  that  was  ever  tossed  out  of  the  golden 
urn  of  a  hillside  nymph.  It  winds  through  the  park  in  curves 
and  loops  of  shining  silver,  now  leaping  over  a  weir  with  mimic 
jets  of  spray  and  bright  gushes  of  hurried  water,  and  foam- 
crested  wavelets  playing  back  on  each  other's  smooth,  green 
slopes — now  calming  itself  for  a  moment  in  deep  brown  pools 
where  the  bubbles  like  great  jewels  float  slowly  round  and  round, 
and  the  fins  of  the  fish  gleam  like  silver  between  the  stones — now 
making  its  way  with  difficulty  under  the  tangled  boughs  of  dog- 
wood and  osier  matted  thick  above  its  surface,  a  safe  home  for 
timid  moorhen  and  a  nesting-place  for  the  wild  duck — and  now 
emerging  into  light  and  flowing  swiftly  and  busily  between  the 
green  banks  of  the  meadows,  and  round  the  grassy  shores  of  Little 
islands  starred  with  primroses,  or  set  thick  with  the  quivering 
silver  of  snowdrops.  Beneath  the  house  it  runs  very  swiftly  with 
a  strong,  swirling,  eddying  current  down  the  centre,  showing  that 
the  real  object  of  the  river,  despite  its  wilful  wanderings  and 
playful  pauses,  is  to  get  into  the  Shannon  and  out  to  the  sea  as 
soon  as  possible ;  but  it  is  yet  calm  and  clear  enough  to  reflect 
in  every  ripple  either  the  gray  of  the  towers,  or  the  crimson  of  the 
Virginia-creeper  upon  them,  or  the  sable  of  the  great  cedar- 
branches  that  almost  rest  like  outstretched  hands  upon  the 
water. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  this  river  the  Park,  broken  by  one 
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clear  line  of  blue  where  sleeps  a  lazy  little  lake,  rises  softly  to  the 
great  wall  of  trees  which  shuts  out  the  surrounding  world,  in 
winter  by  a  deep  brown  curtain,  in  summer  by  a  bright  tapestry 
of  varied  green.  In  front  of  the  house  lies  an  Italian  garden  with 
regular  flights  of  steps,  and  dark,  pointed  cypress-yews  bordering 
straight  gravel  paths,  and  beyond  its  trimly-kept  lawns  stretches 
a  long  vista  of  level  sward,  fenced  in  by  a  broad  belt  of  russet 
wood,  above  whose  rounded  tops  the  smooth  blue  outline  of  a 
neighbouring  hill  is  seen  to  rise.  On  the  northern  side  the  trees 
again  close  in,  but  are  here  intersected  by  numerous  winding 
paths  which  lead  through  grassy  lawns  embroidered  with  daisies 
and  by  shrubberies  ringing  with  the  songs  of  happy  unmolested 
birds  to  quiet  nooks  where  month  by  month  Flora  strews  her 
fairest  jewels,  and  where  from  the  first  frost-pinched  snowdrops 
to  the  last  brown  "  lord-and-lady,"  almost  every  wild  flower  may 
be  found. 

Behind  the  house  are  trees  again — indeed,  they  are  every- 
where. The  chief  beauty  of  Adare  consists  in  them.  Its  very 
name  is  derived  from  two  words — "Ash-tara" — which  means 
"  the  ford  of  oaks."  The  place  seems  made  that  they  may 
display  their  utmost  beauty  and  grandeur  in  it.  The  green- 
sward laid  so  smooth  and  level  that  they  may  strike  their  roots 
deeply  and  firmly  without  hindrance — and  the  clear  river  led 
amongst  them  that  they  may  never  lack  moisture  and  due 
nourishment.  Tall  elms  full  of  stately  majesty;  giant  oaks, 
their  gnarled  boughs  hoary  with  silver  lichen  ;  beautiful  beeches, 
their  stems  gray,  and  smooth,  and  rounded  as  cathedral  pillars ; 
larches  tufted  with  emerald  and  jewelled  with  rubies ;  cedars, 
one  mass  of  solemn  sable — all  these  and  many  others  far  too 
numerous  to  mention  here — rise  in  proud  isolation  or  group 
themselves  into  fair  groves  on  every  slope  and  in  every  hollow. 

Then  there  are  the  pines — ranging  from  the  lofty  Scotch  fir  to 
the  splendid  nobilis  with  its  cone  of  silver-sprinkled  branches — 
doing  good  service  by  giving  warmth  and  colour  to  the  landscape 
when  winter  has  stripped  the  other  trees  of  their  glowing  robes. 
Colour !  ah,  that  is  a  great  source  of  beauty  at  Adare. 

I  have  often  noticed  that  in  Ireland  Nature's  colouring  is  much 
brighter  and  richer  than  in  England,  and  her  effects  dependent 
upon  colour,  far  more  striking.  The  blue  of  the  hills  is  deeper, 
the  blue  of  the  sky  purer,  the  blue  of  the  water  more  intense. 
The  sunset  clouds  are  of  a  more  splendid  crimson,  the  rainbow 
relieves  itself  more  vividly  against  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  passing 
storm — the  very  sunshine  is  more  full  and  golden,  and  the  grass 
and  the  flowers  certainly  glow  in  brighter  and  fresher  tints.  This 
fact  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  any  Irish  scene,  however  devoid  of 
actual  beauty  it  may  be ;  but  when  the  landscape  is  already  lovely 
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as  at  Adare,  it  increases  that  loveliness  tenfold,  and  becomes  an 
unfailing  source  of  delight  to  those  who  appreciate  "  sacred  " 
colour  as  Buskin  calls  it. 

We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  the  surroundings  of  Adare  and 
noticed  some  of  its  characteristics,  but  I  think  the  reader  cannot 
but  feel  that  despite  all  the  charms  lent  to  it  by  Nature  and 
developed  by  loving  care,  the  place  must  be  wanting  in  real 
interest  if  it  has  no  human  associations,  no  tale  of  human  joy 
and  sorrow  connected  with  its  name,  no  ancient  legend  to  give  a 
pathos  to  rippling  river  and  woodland  glade.  "  Man  is  the  sun 
of  his  world,"  and  I  think  we  will  find  it  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  Nature's  fairest  scenes  fail  to  inspire  us  with  true 
interest  if  we  cannot  read  upon  them  some  human  record,  and 
connect  them  with  the  story  of  some  toiling,  struggling  human 
being  like  ourselves.  Our  hearts  naturally  go  out  in  sympathy 
to  our  brothers  of  whatever  age  or  clime,  we  take  keen  interest 
in  their  successes  or  failures,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the 
scenes  which  impress  us  most  are  generally  those  which  are 
linked  to  some  story  of  their  lives  and  deeds. 

The  primeval  forest  is  magnificent,  but  I  have  heard  it  said 
by  many  travellers  that  its  majesty  soon  became  oppressive  and 
wearisome  to  them,  and  the  pine-forests  of  Jura  and  the  rocky 
shore  of  Uri  have  power  to  stir  our  hearts  more  deeply  than  all  its 
untrodden  aisles,  because  their  trees,  and  rocks,  and  waters,  are 
hallowed  by  the  memories  of  noble  men,  and  consecrated  by 
deeds  of  human  heroism.  The  crumbling  walls  of  some  ancient 
fortress  are  looked  upon  by  us  with  deeper  interest  than  the 
frowning  cornice  of  the  great  natural  cliff,  because  they  were 
once  raised  by  a  man  like  ourselves,  bear  witness  to  his  labour, 
necessity,  and  skill,  and  have  the  strife  and  sorrow  and  diffi- 
culties of  human  beings  knit  up  with  their  old  scarred  stones. 
The  things  of  nature  are  sometimes  too  far  above  us,  and  too 
wonderful  for  us  to  grasp  them,  they  are  cold  in  their  perfection, 
self-sufficient  in  their  beauty  or  strength,  but  every  man  can,  to 
a  certain  extent,  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  feelings, 
weaknesses,  and  difficulties  of  his  fellow-men,  and  it  is  "  the  still, 
sad  music  of  humanity  "  that  we  listen  to  after  all,  above  the 
singing  of  birds  and  the  plashing  of  waters. 

Therefore  Adare,  with  all  its  sweetness  of  forest  glade  and 
glancing  water,  would  be  deserving  of  little  notice,  did  no  tradi- 
tion attach  to  its  fields,  and  no  monument  of  past  ages  over- 
shadow its  flowers ;  but  if  the  reader  will  have  patience  with  me 
a  little  longer  I  will  show  him  that  the  true  interest  of  the  spot 
lies  not  so  much  in  its  sweeping  elm-boughs  as  in  the  hoary 
ruins  which  they  shade,  and  less  in  its  sparkling  wavelets  than 
in  the  ancient  stones  they  lave.  Not  far  from  the  Manor  itself, 
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on  a  green  slope  falling  gently  to  the  water  lie  the  ruins  of  a 
Franciscan  abbey.  The  chief  part  of  the  building  was  raised  in 
1464  for  the  Observant  Brothers  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
Johanna  his  wife,  in  honour  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel ;  and 
it  was  completed  by  different  devout  persons  whose  names  are  all 
inscribed  in  an  ancient  register  which  was  read  out  every  Friday 
in  the  Chapter-house,  that  the  friars  might  "  pray  for  the  health 
of  their  benefactors'  souls."  During  the  wars  of  the  great 
"  black  "  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  friars  were  expelled  from  their 
abbey,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  bestowed  the  desecrated  building  on 
Wallop,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  allowed  it  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  Church  was  much  grieved  at  losing  her  hold  on  an  abbey 
which  possessed  such  fat  lands,  so  much  fine  timber,  and  had  a 
river  flowing  near,  so  well  stocked  with  fish  for  Fridays  and  fast- 
days,  and  did  her  utmost  to  regain  it.  She  succeeded,  but  at  what 
precise  period  is  not  known  ;  and  in  a  letter  from  Justice  Walsh 
to  Burleigh,  giving  an  account  of  "Ye  state  of  M'onster  altered 
by  ye  Erie  of  Desmond's  actions,"  we  find  the  first  complaint  to 
be  "  the  Abbaye  of  Adare  stored  again  with  Friars."  During  the 
Civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  peace  of  the  monks  was 
again  disturbed  and  the  sanctity  of  their  cloister  violated.  The 
Earl  of  Inchquin — "  Murrough  of  the  conflagrations  " — came 
down  with  fire  and  sword,  sacked  the  abbey,  carried  off  the  plate, 
emptied  the  cellar,  and  finally  slew  the  priest  and  burnt  part  of 
the  building.  In  the  glare  of  these  flames  we  lose  sight  of  the 
further  history  of  Adare  Abbey,  but  where  records  fail  the 
imagination  steps  in  to  fill  up  the  picture ;  and  by  glancing  over 
its  beautiful  ruins  we  shall  obtain  a  truer  idea  of  its  history  than 
in  poring  over  the  dusty  parchments  which  antiquaries  have 
unearthed  and  garret-students  deciphered. 

Passing  first  under  a  ruined  archway  whose  keystone  bears 
the  saltire  of  the  Kildares,  blazoned  with  orange  and  silver  lichen, 
and  then  through  a  low  and  narrow  doorway  with  a  slab  of  gray 
limestone  for  porch,  we  leave  the  warmth  and  sunshine  for  shadow 
and  chill  air,  and  find  ourselves  suddenly  transported  from  the 
nineteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Above  our  heads  a  tall,  gra}~ 
tower  lifts  itself  into  the  sunshine  which  steeps  its  rugged  brows 
in  gold  and  brightens,  too,  the  glossy  plumage  of  the  jackdaws 
who  sit  chattering  at  each  angle ;  in  front  of  us  the  blue  sky  is 
seen  through  the  stone  mullions  of  a  noble,  shafted  window ;  at 
our  feet  the  damp,  dank  grass  starred  by  no  daisies,  (for  no 
sunshine  ever  comes  to  drink  its  dewdrops)  is  chequered  by  old 
monumental  slabs  worn  level  with  the  ground,  and  on  each  side 
of  us  rise  rugged  walls,  partly  covered  at  the  base  by  rude  plaster, 
but  displaying  at  the  top  nothing  but  scarred  stones,  warmed  and 
enlivened  by  every  variety  of  moss  and  lichen.  We  are  in  the 
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nave  of  the  church,  let  the  reader  pause  to  look  at  the  perfectly 
preserved  sedilia,  at  the  recessed  tombs  with  their  carved  and 
crocketed  finials,  and  then  pass  into  the  transept  under  one  of 
the  two  pointed  arches  which,  springing  from  an  octagonal  pillar, 
divides  it  from  the  nave.  Facing  us  is  one  of  the  recesses  above- 
mentioned,  and  we  notice  at  once  that  the  wall  within  it  is  stained 
and  spotted  with  dull  red.  The  imagination  immediately  conceives 
a  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  is  in  this  case  not  wrong. 

When  the  Cromwellian  soldiers  came  down  upon  the  abbey 
the  priest  was  saying  Mass.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  stood  the 
little  acolytes  swinging  their  censers,  in  the  body  of  the  church 
knelt  the  faithful.  Suddenly  the  low  murmur  of  the  Latin  prayers 

iand  the  wail  of  the  Miserere  were  broken  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
by  the  clash  of  arms,  and  by  the  shouts  of  soldiery.  Many  a 
meek  face  grew  pale  within  its  cowl,  many  an  attenuated  hand 
grasped  nervously  at  the  crucifix,  but  the  priest  continued  his 
murmuring  as  if  he  heard  it  not.  In  broke  the  soldiers.  The 
timid  monks  were  huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
censers  lie  smoking  on  the  pavement,  together  with  the  rich  plate 
snatched  from  the  altar,  the  sacred  building  echoes  to  the  tramping 
of  armed  heels,  to  the  clang  of  steel,  to  the  oaths  and  shouts  of 
the  fierce  men,  and  the  terrified  cries  of  the  friars.  A  torch  is 
thrust  into  the  roof,  red  flames  begin  to  leap  up,  still  the  priest 
stands  at  the  altar.  Exasperated  by  the  calmness  and  courage  of 
the  monk,  Murrough,  the  wild  leader  of  the  band  strides  up  :  his 
sword  flashes  in  the  red  glare  of  the  kindling  rafters.  Another 
moment,  and  the  priest  is  being  hounded  down  the  nave  and  into 
the  transept.  He  yet  has  time  to  fling  his  arms  round  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin  who  smiles  in  her  niche  above  the  recess,  and  then 
falls,  pierced  by  many  sword-thrusts.  So  Adare  has  a  martyr  of 
its  own,  and  can  proudly  point  to  bloodstains  more  deeply  red  and 
more  numerous  than  those  which  visitors  to  Holyrood  strike 
matches  to  go  down  on  their  knees  to  discover. 

In  this  same  transept  are  two  chantry-chapels,  beautiful  little 
places,  each  with  its  narrow  lancet  window,  and  its  recess  sur- 
mounted by  carved  foliage.  More  beautiful,  I  think,  with  a 
blackbird  perched  on  the  window-ledge  for  chorister,  and  a 
tapestry  of  green,  red,  and  variegated  ivy  concealing  the  walls, 
than  when  the  incense  rose  in  fragrant  clouds  to  the  vaulted  roof, 
and  a  circlet  of  tapers  burned  around  the  flower-wreathed  image 
of  the  Virgin. 

Nature  is  kind  to  ruins.  When  time  has  taken  from  them 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  with  which  they  were  first  endowed, 
when  he  has  traced  tracks  in  the  polished  stone,  and  stained  the 
marble  with  lichen,  when  the  painted  window  is  broken  and  the 
tesselated  pavement  trodden  down  underfoot,  the  fresco  peeled 
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off,  and  the  purple  hanging  rent  away — when  frost,  wind,  and 
rain  are  allowed  unhindered  to  carry  out  their  work  of  destruction, 
and  none  stays  the  falling  stone,  or  props  the  tottering  buttress — 
then  she  comes  and  puts  up  her  hangings  of  green  and  gold, 
paints  her  frescoes  with  silver  and  scarlet,  and  lays  down  her 
pavement  of  emerald.  Her  gentle  fingers  soften  the  sharply- 
broken  angle,  and  veil  the  scars  and  rents  with  waving  flowers. 
She  gives  to  the  whole  ruin  a  loveliness  and  a  dignity  which  stir 
our  hearts  more  deeply  than  all  the  pride  of  soaring  turret  and 
glistening  masonry.  More  interesting  than  the  nave  are,  I  think, 
the  little  cloisters,  though  to  them  attaches  no  legend  of  bloodshed 
and  rapine.  They  consist  of  a  square  surrounded  by  lofty  walls, 
with  a  narrow  gravel  path  running  round  it,  and  a  plot  of  garden 
or  "garth  "  in  the  centre  which  has  a  fine  old  yew  overshadowing 
it,  and  is  separated  from  the  path  by  a  low  wall  surmounted  by  a 
row  of  small,  pointed  arches,  carried  on  double  shafts. 

In  the  western  wall  is  a  small  figure  of  St.  Bridget,  a  most 
benign  and  bountiful  lady,  for  if  you  will  but  bestow  a  kiss  upon  her 
old  gray  face  she  will  grant  any  wish  that  you  form  at  the  moment. 
She  looks  exceedingly  grim  and  fierce  for  a  saint,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  but  then  so  many  devout  Catholics  and  superstitious  persons 
of  all  sects  have  come  by  zealous  kissing  to  obtain  their  hearts' 
desires,  that  her  nose  has  been  kissed  off,  poor  thing,  and  her 
once  smiling  lips  worn  down  to  a  mere  slit.  Such  is  this 
ungrateful  world's  reward  for  liberality — even  when  it  flows  from 
a  saint !  The  romantic  loveliness  of  this  little  cloister  cannot 
be  imagined  except  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  With  the  sable 
boughs  of  its  ancient  yew  forming  its  roof,  with  its  garden 
carpeted  by  blue  and  white  spring  violets,  with  its  lofty  walls 
shutting  out  the  outer  world,  but  not  preventing  a  stray  sunbeam 
or  two  from  playing  on  the  polished  surface  of  its  graceful  arches, 
it  is  the  calmest  and  most  secluded  spot  imaginable,  and  expresses 
the  very  essence  of  monastic  life.  In  some  such  cloister  as  this, 
I  think,  must  those  glorious  visions  of  saints  and  angels,  which 
he  afterwards  transferred  in  such  glowing  colours  to  his  canvas, 
have  appeared  to  Fra  Angelico,  and  some  such  quiet  nook  as  this 
within  a  convent's  walls,  must  have  impressed  by  its  holy  calm 
the  romantic  soldier  heart  of  Loyola. 

Having  now  taken  a  glance  at  the  dwelling  of  the  monks,  we 
will  pass  on  to  the  proud  castle  over  whose  turrets  the  great 
Desmond  once  had  sway,  and  through  whose  gateway  the  kerns 
of  the  Geraldines  rode  out  on  their  errands  of  blood  and  fire.  No 
particular  date  can  be  assigned  for  its  building,  but  tradition 
says  that  it  was  raised  by  "  Geoffroi  de  Morreis,"  1226,  and  its 
architecture  indicates  a  period  not  later  than  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  by  referring  to 
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all  the  historical  mentions  of  this  castle,  for  they  are  so  involved 
in  the  complicated  and  confused  history  of  the  civil  wars  and 
feuds  constantly  raging  between  Ireland's  great  families  — 
Geraldines,  Fitzgeralds,  and  Desmonds — that  they  would  prove 
of  no  interest  except  to  an  antiquary  or  deeply-read  student  of 
Irish  annals,  and  only  puzzle  and  probably  horrify  the  ordinary 
reader.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  set  down  a  few  of  the  chief  events 
with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  1312  we  read  of  a  great  banquet  and  joyous  festival  given 
at  Adare  by  Baron  FitzThomas.  In  1314  it  is  conferred  upon 
John  Darcy,  guardian  to  the  young  Earl  of  Kildare,  by  a  grant 
from  Edward  III.,  and  in  1519  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare, 
sets  out  from  Adare  to  meet  the  charges  brought  against  him  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  year  1535  sees  the  rebellion  of  Thomas, 
the  tenth  Earl,  and  all  his  lands  being  attainted,  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  takes  possession  of  the  "  castels  in  the  countie  of 
Lymeryk,"  and  holds  them  till  1583.  About  this  time  the 
celebrated  Severus,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  is  deprived  of  his 
deanery  because  he  refuses  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and, 
flying  to  Desmond  Castle,  is  there  hospitably  received  aiad 
concealed. 

In  the  wars  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Desmond,  Adare  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  scene  of 
skirmishes,  sorties,  and  attacks ;  and  in  1578  we  find  that  it  is 
taken  by  the  English  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days.  The  following 
year  Captain  Mallery  defeats  the  Geraldines  at  Manisteranena, 
and  stations  an  English  garrison  in  Desmond  Castle.  Hooker's 
'  Continuations  of  Hollinshed  '  gives  a  curious  description  of  a 
combat  between  the  garrison,  consisting  of  120  men,  and  Sir 
James  Desmond's  force  of  430,  in  which  the  English  defeat  the 
Irish  after  eight  hours'  hard  fighting  and  kill  more  than  fifty  of 
the  enemy  without  losing  one  man !  Bemember,  credulous 
reader,  that  the  historian  is  English  !  Then  follows  a  long  piece 
of  confused  history — we  read  of  civil  wars,  massacres,  insurrec- 
tions, plots,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  till  we  are  sick  of  bloodshed — 
and  I  think  the  reader  will  gladly  agree  to  skip  over  this  period. 

We  must  notice,  however,  that  the  English  still  held  Desmond 
Castle  in  1581,  but  the  following  year  Desmond,  supposed  to  be 
dead  or  beyond  the  seas,  suddenly  re-appears  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force,  marches  to  Adare,  beleaguers  the  garrison,  and 
regains  possession  of  his  stronghold.  Here  he  remains  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  "caring  neither  for  tillage  nor  reaping,  but  the 
reaping  of  the  Butlers  by  day  and  by  night,  so  that  the  lowing  of 
a  cow,  or  the  voice  of  a  ploughman  was  not  heard  from  Dun- 
casine  to  Cashel."  1583  sees  the  bloody  career  of  this  wild  Earl 
cut  short  in  Castle  Island.  The  next  notice  we  have  of  Adare 
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is  in  1599,  when  Essex  marches  into  Munster  to  attack  the 
Geraldines.  He  encamps  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Maigne, 
but  the  troops  of  Desmond  sally  forth  from  the  castle  and, 
joining  the  Geraldines,  so  harass  his  force  that  he  can  make  no 
further  progress  and  camps  at  Askeaton.  1600  sees  Adare  still 
held  by  a  Desmond,  but  in  the  same  year  Sir  George  Carew  takes 
it  and  holds  it  through  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  garrison 
could  only  obtain  water  by  excavating  a  subterraneous  passage  to 
the  bed  of  the  river.  In  1641  the  castle  is  again  seized  by 
insurgents,  and  they  hold  it  till  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  drives 
them  out.  Finally,  in  1657,  Protector  Cromwell  gives  an  order 
to  dismantle  Desmond  Castle.  Such  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  this  castle. 

Like  all  Irish  strongholds — for  when  has  unfortunate  Ireland 
ever  been  at  peace  ? — it  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  warfare.  Held 
by  the  Geraldines  for  a  month,  by  the  Desmonds  the  next,  having 
England's  banner  floating  over  the  keep  at  sunset,  and  "  Thanet- 
a-boo  "  ringing  on  the  courts  at  sunrise. 

Ah,  if  that  old  gray  keep,  and  if  those  grass-grown  courts 
could  speak,  what  tales  would  they  not  tell  of  sieges  and  scalings, 
of  triumphant  sorties,  and  blood-stained  retreats  !  Of  deeds  of 
heroism  done  in  crumbling  breaches,  of  traitorous  plots  hatched 
in  the  dead  of  night,  of  women's  tears  shed  over  flaming  homes 
and  slaughtered  heroes,  of  the  wail  of  captives  fettered  in  the 
dark,  damp  dungeon.  They  have  watched  and  taken  part  in  the 
history  of  a  whole  country,  those  old  scarred  stones,  nor  are  they 
wholly  silent.  Through  their  scars  and  fire-stains  and  Grumblings 
they  speak  to  us,  and  if  we  listen  with  sympathy  they  will  tell  us 
things  that  remain  unknown  to  those  whose  very  lives  have  been 
spent  over  the  annals  of  the  past.  Even  should  the  reader  be  but 
very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  different  styles  of  architecture, 
I  think  that  on  entering  the  outer  ward  of  Desmond  Castle,  and 
looking  up  at  the  ruins  around  him,  he  would  immediately 
recognise  in  their  every  line  the  characteristics  of  the  Norman 
period. 

The  broad,  square  keep,  massive  and  gray  and  weather- 
beaten  as  a  rock,  tracing  itself  against  the  sky  in  outlines  like 
those  of  a  natural  cliff,  and  pierced  here  and  there  with  dark  slits, 
where  the  daws  rear  their  chattering  families,  but  through  which 
many  an  arrow  once  whizzed  forth  on  its  errand  of  death — the 
rude  and  crag-like  solidity  of  encircling  walls  and  battlements— 
the  low-browed  entrance  to  the  keep  and  the  dark,  gloomy 
dungeons  within — the  exceeding  roughness  and  simplicity  of  the 
mouldings  of  doors  and  windows — these  and  many  other  pecu- 
liarities tell  at  once  to  what  early  period  the  fine  old  structure 
belongs.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  decorate  or  beautify 
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any  part  of  the  building,  except  the  banqueting  hall  by  a  two- 
light  window  with  cusped  heads.  Everything  is  as  simple,  as 
solid  and  as  strong  as  possible. 

In  those  days  men  built  for  shelter  and  protection,  and  of 
necessity  alone.  They  did  not  build  for  the  sake  of  having 
beautiful  places  to  dwell  in,  they  would  just  as  soon  have  made 
the  greenwood  tree  their  roof,  and  the  river-bank  their  hall ;  but 
a  sharp  arrow  could  pierce  the  foliage  of  the  tree  and  a  sharp 
sword-thrust  be  dealt  upon  the  river's  bank,  and  as  arrows  were 
then  constantly  flying  about,  and  swords  never  rested  in  their 
scabbards,  they  wanted  some  places  where  they  could  get  out  of 
the  way  of  these  weapons  and  hurl  them  at  other  people.  So 
they  built  in  the  style  best  suited  to  their  necessities,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  its  appearance.  The  keep  so  high — not 
because  it  would  rise  nobly  above  the  woods  and  be  a  fine  object 
in  the  landscape — but  because  from  the  top  of  it  the  warder  would 
be  able  to  see  for  many  miles  the  glitter  of  a  lance,  or  the  moving 
of  a  troop  of  horsemen ;  the  walls  thus  battlemented,  not  because 
it  gave  them  a  grand  and  craggy  appearance,  but  because  it 
rendered  them  easier  to  aim  from,  and  less  easy  to  scale. 

They  had  no  time,  those  stirring  men,  whose  life  was  spent  with 
foot  in  stirrup  and  lance  in  hand,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful,  to  study 
Nature,  to  cherish  fancies  and  care  them  in  stone.  Warfare  was 
their  occupation,  plundering  their  pleasure,  deep-drinking  in  the 
hall  their  rest  and  relaxation.  Trees  were  only  known  to  them 
as  supplying  tough  wood  for  spear-handles,  herbs  and  flowers  as 
making  healing  balsams  for  wounds,  buildings  as  places  to  store 
plunder  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  arrows  in.  So  they  raised  these 
buildings  as  quickly  and  strongly  as  they  could,  and  used  them 
just  as  the  animals  do  their  dens,  as  shelters  against  the  hunters 
and  the  elements,  having  no  more  idea  that  they  were  doing 
anything  grand  and  noble  than  the  chaffinch  has  that  its  nest  is 
a  miracle  of  woven  loveliness. 

But  they  did  do  something  great  and  noble.  Every  work 
which  fulfils  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought,  perfectly  and 
simply  and  fully,  is  good  and  noble  work ;  and  this  rude  old 
Norman  architecture,  exactly  meeting  all  the  requirements  of 
that  age,  appeals  to  us  by  its  simplicity,  as  the  elaborate  buildings 
of  Flamboyant,  Gothic,  and  all  the  pedimented  porches  of  the 
Renaissance  fail  to  do.  It  is  so  honest  and  straightforward.  It 
tells  its  story  so  plainly.  It  tells  us  all  about  the  wild  days  which 
gave  it  birth,  about  the  necessities  and  difficulties  and  toils  of  the 
men  who  raised  it,  about  the  insurrections  and  feuds  and  wars 
which  brought  about  its  building.  It  is  noble  architecture  also, 
because  it  bears,  as  every  good  work  does,  the  impress  of  its 
builders  on  every  line  and  stone.  The  latest  school  of  Gothic  is 
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weak,  false  and  redundant,  because  its  founders  were  weak  men, 
unbelievers,  full  of  false,  over-driven  sentimentalism.  The 
Norman  style  is  simple,  massive  and  grand,  because  the  Normans 
were  simple,  sound-hearted  and  true,  morally  and  physically 
grand. 

Therefore  I  think,  did  the  reader  stand  under  the  arch- 
way of  Desmond  Castle  and  look  up  to  its  keep  and  round  to 
its  battlements  he  would  feel  love  and  reverence  spring  up  in 
his  heart  towards  the  gray  majesty  of  the  ancient  tower  and  the 
gloomy  strength  of  its  encircling  walls.  Having  said  that 
Desmond  Castle  is  a  perfect  type  of  an  early  Norman  fortress, 
I  need  waste  no  time  on  further  description  of  it,  as  that  type  is 
well  known  to  every  one,  but  I  must  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  part  of  the  building  to  which  a  gloomy  legend  clings. 

The  ruins  of  the  banqueting  hall  are  very  large,  and  have 
several  windows  over-looking  the  river,  as  well  as  a  tall,  narrow 
doorway.  Two  or  three  broken  steps  lead  from  this  doorway  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  here,  every  night,  glides  a  monk,  tall,  thin, 
and  sinister-looking,  with  a  red  cloak  flowing  over  his  emaciated 
limbs,  and  a  great  book  clasped  in  his  hands.  For  a  few  moments 
he  stands  on  the  steps,  watching  the  moving  blackness  at  his  feet, 
and  then,  without  word  or  warning,  plunges  himself  headlong 
into  the  stream.  No  reason  is  given  for  this  nightly  recurring 
suicide,  no  legend  helps  us  to  decipher  the  lines  of  remorse  and 
woe  traced  upon  the  brow  of  this  poor  ghost,  and  we  can  only 
conjecture  that  some  deed,  unusually  dark,  even  in  those  dark 
ages,  drives  the  sin-stained  soul  of  the  wretched  friar  to  revisit 
the  scene  of  his  crime  and  self-revenge. 

Before  we  leave  the  Castle,  I  would  bid  the  reader  admire 
with  me  the  beauty  of  its  site.  It  stands  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  river ;  its  foundations  are  set  deep  in  the  water,  and  its 
rugged  walls,  massive  buttresses  and  ivy-wreathed  turrets,  are 
reflected  leaf  for  leaf  and  stone  for  stone  in  the  clear  tremulous 
mirror.  The  glancing  of  the  bright  stream  beneath  the  grim, 
gray  fortress,  the  sparkle  of  the  weir  round  the  foot  of  its  tower, 
the  sweet  monotonous  cadence  of  the  ripples  as  they  plash  against 
the  old  stones,  the  beauty  of  those  long  reflections — quivering 
streaks  of  gray  and  green  cast  deep  down  into  azure — increase  the 
loveliness  and  romance  of  the  scene  tenfold. 

A  moralist,  as  he  watched  the  swift  flowing  of  the  river,  could 
hardly  fail  to  dwell  once  more  on  that  well-worn  theme — the 
fleeting  character  of  human  life — and  as  he  glanced  from  silver 
stream  to  mighty  tower  reflect  upon  the  generations  that  have 
lived  and  passed  away  since  first  the  gray  shadow  darkened  the 
silver  current.  Yes,  the  terror  of  Black  Desmond's  name  is 
passed  away,  and  the  young  Lord  Thomas  sleeps  at  Eouen,  his 
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sorrows  at  an  end,  the  war-cry  of  the  Geraldines  is  heard  only  in 
the  refrain  of  a  ballad  crooned  over  the  cottage  fire  on  Christmas 
night,  but  still  the  Maigne  flows  on,  as  swift  and  full  as  in  the 
days  when  it  rolled  red  to  the  Shannon,  and  still  the  old  keep 
rears  its  massive  brow  into  the  sunshine,  though  the  birds  build 
in  its  loopholes,  and  the  rabbits  play  around  its  walls,  once 
defended  by  the  life-blood  of  heroes. 

And  now  the  reader  has  passed  with  me  through  the  fairest 
spot  of  this  quiet  valley  of  Adare.  I  have  shown  him  my  home 
as  it  appears  to  me,  I  have  led  him  to  all  my  favourite  haunts. 
If  I  have  erred  in  supposing  that  Adare  possesses  enough  interest 
and  beauty  to  be  worthy  of  attention  from  a  wider  circle  than 
that  of  its  inhabitants,  my  error,  fostered  by  a  natural  love  of  my 
home,  will  be,  I  hope,  by  virtue  of  its  cause,  readily  forgiven; 
but,  if  there  is  in  this  brief  sketch  anything  to  amuse  or  interest 
one  reader,  if  some  one  carries  away  but  one  idea  of  the  loveliness 
of  a  simple  Irish  valley,  or  is  brightened  for  one  moment  by  the 
thought  of  its  quiet  pleasures,  my  own  joy  in  the  scenes  around 
me  will  be  infinitely  greater,  and  my  first  effort  in  the  path  of 
literature  perhaps  not  altogether  fruitless. 

ENID  WYNDAAM  QUIN. 
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THE   FREE   FEEDING  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

BY  THE  REV.  CLEMENT  F.  ROGERS 

THE  free  feeding  of  school  children  is  so  often  discussed  by 
persons  who  have  made  no  special  study  of  the  subject,  and 
lends  itself  so  easily  to  exaggerated  and  sentimental  treatment, 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  Sir  Charles  Elliott's  article  in  the 
last  number  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW.  Sir  Charles  has  collected 
in  a  convenient  form  a  mass  of  information  on  the  question, 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  his  article  is  marked  by  the 
reasonable  tone  of  a  careful  investigator. 

Sir  Charles  Elliott's  Points. 

Among  the  more  important  points  brought  out  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Underfed  Children  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council,  six  may 
be  specially  named  as  requiring  to  be  kept  clearly  before  the 
public  mind. 

(1)  That   there  is,   as  yet,   no   definition   of  the  word 
"underfed."     By  some  it  is  interchanged  with  "starving." 
Dinners,  it  is  said,  must  be  given  to  "half-starved  children," 
and  "  half -starved  children  "  are  defined  as  "  children  needing 
dinners,"  a  definition  which  leaves  us  where  we  were  before. 
With  others  it  means  children  who  are  undersized  and  in 
ill-health,  or  who  do  not   get   on  in  school.     Sometimes  it 
means  a  child  who  has  only  had  a  piece  of  bread  to  eat, 
a   matter  well-nigh    impossible    to    prove.      Sometimes    it 
means  a  boy  with  a  healthy  appetite,  who  can  eat  more  than 
is  given  him  at  home. 

(2)  That  where  a  committee  of  experienced  managers  has 
gone  into  the  question,  the  need  for  free  meals  has  been 
proved   to  be  very  small.     Sir  Charles  quotes,  as  the  most 
brilliant  instance  of  what  such  a  body  can  do,  the  work  at  the 
Tower  Street  School,  where  six  years  ago  half  the  children 
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were  said  to  be  underfed,  and  where  careful  inquiry  has 
shown  that  the  numbers  really  requiring  free  meals  during 
the  last  three  years  has  been  17,  3,  and  14. 

(3)  That,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
feeding  goes  on  unchecked,  and  that  the  numbers  fed  during 
these  same  three  years  in  London  has  steadily  increased 
from  46,619,  to  54,572  and  56,109  per  week,  just  as  general 
pauperism  has  been  increasing  in  other  directions. 

(4)  That  there  are  a  large  number  of  competing  agencies 
for  feeding  children  already,  and  that  it  is  highly  undesir- 
able  to   start   new  centres;    that   the   teachers  cannot   be 
burdened  with   the  work  ;   and   that   there  is  no  evidence 
that  rate  aid  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  question. 

(5)  That  though  the  managers,  if  they  can  devote  time 
to   the  work,  are  best   able   to  judge  of  the  needs  of  the 
children  by  visiting  at  the  home,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both 
they  and  the  workers  at  feeding  centres  are  very  impatient 
of  any  control  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

(6)  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  parents  who  can 
pay  for  their  children's  meals,  and  refuse  to  do  so,  should  be 
punished. 

But  important  as  these  points  are,  their  true  import  can, 
probably,  only  be  realised  by  those  having  actual  first  hand 
experience  of  the  question,  and  who  therefore  see  that  more  is 
involved  in  the  principles  laid  down  than,  possibly,  even  the 
experience  of  Sir  Charles  Elliott  on  the  Joint  Committee  has 
revealed  to  him,  certainly  more  than  the  ordinary  reader  will 
gather  from  his  article.  Let  me  therefore  take  these  points  one 
by  one  and  see  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Lack  of  Food  not  an  Important  Factor. 

There  is  no  definition  of  "  underfeeding."  The  term  "  under- 
fed "  is  applied  to  any  child  that  is  physically  degenerate,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  its  condition,  the  result  being  that  the 
public  naturally  thinks  that  the  evil  is  due  to  want  of  food. 
But  insufficient  nourishment  was  found  by  the  Physical  Degene- 
ration Committee  to  be  only  one  cause  among  many ;  late  hours, 
overwork,  improper  and  irregular  feeding,  foul  air,  dirt,  drink  and 
neglect,  were  seen  to  be  important  factors  in  the  problem. 

The  public  is  tempted  to  ignore  these  other  causes,  possibly 
because  they  seem  more  difficult  to  remedy ;  but  wherever 
careful  investigation  is  made,  the  amount  of  distress  primarily 
due  to  lack  of  food  is  shown  to  be  very  small  indeed.  Through- 
out the  correspondence  in  The  Times  last  autumn,  it  was 
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remarkable  that,  while  the  theoretical  writers  declared  the 
distress  due  to  lack  of  food  to  be  very  great,  all  giving  their 
testimony  from  personal  knowledge  showed  that  on  investigation 
this  cause  almost  disappeared.  Sir  Charles  Elliott  has  referred 
to  the  example  of  Tower  Street  School.  The  same  results 
were  shown  to  have  followed  careful  inquiry  in  other  parts  of 
London.  To  quote  one  instance : — 

I  was  furnished  with  a  preliminary  list  of  about  forty  names  [writes  the 
visitor]  and  the  result  of  my  visits  was  most  astonishing.  We  struck  off 
about  three  quarters  of  the  names  at  once.  Not  that  I  did  not  find  much 
amiss  in  these  homes.  Cleanliness,  decency,  and  ventilation,  were  often 
lacking,  but  not  usually  food.  It  was  frequently  improper  food,  sometimes 
extravagant  food,  often  badly  prepared  and  served  anyhow,  but  I  was  struck 
with  the  amount  of  it,  and  more  struck  with  the  waste. 

The  number  of  children  we  felt  justified  in  feeding  at  other  people's 
expense  was  very  small.  It  was,  generally  speaking,  the  case  that  the  bread- 
winner was  laid  up  or  temporarily  out  of  work.  Here  we  fed  the  children 
every  day  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and 
visited  the  homes  frequently.  It  was  a  little  disappointing  to  be  told  by  the 
woman  at  the  cookshop  that  the  children  were  sometimes  very  dainty,  and  that 
she  could  find  nothing  to  tempt  them.  This  happened  more  than  once. 

Last  winter  we  decided  not  to  advertise  our  free  dinners,  but  to  wait  for 
applications.  None  came,  and  consequently  no  dinners  were  given.  My 
teachers  assured  me  that  this  has  made,  practically,  no  difference  to  the 
children.  We  are  very  far  from  satisfied  with  their  physical  and  moral 
condition,  but,  after  five  years'  experience,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  free  feeding  is  no  solution  of  the  social  problems  before  us,  and  is  more 
likely  to  hinder  than  to  promote  true  reform, 

This  evidence  precisely  tallies  with  my  own  experience  in  the 
schools  of  which  I  am  a  manager.  Five  years  ago,  about  one 
quarter  of  the  children  were  being  fed.  Visiting  at  the  children's 
homes  reduced  the  number  by  one-half,  and  abstention  from 
advertisement  brought  it  down  to  units.  A  careful  and  thorough 
inquiry  this  year  has  resulted  thus  : — 


Cases  investigated 95 


95 


Income  sufficient 58 

Cases  recommended      ....       4 
Bad  homes,  bad  life,  etc.  ...     33 


95 


Of  the  thirty-three  bad  cases,  twelve  were  turned  out  for 
overcrowding,  three  families  went  into  the  workhouse,  one  family 
moved  right  away,  another  showed  improvement  and  the  father 
got  work,  while  sixteen  had  sufficient  food  from  "  odd  sources." 

More  Thorough  Methods  Needed.  . 

Since  the  main  evil  does  not  arise  from  mere  lack  of  food,  it 
cannot  be  met  by  free  dinners.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  to  any- 
one with  real  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  the  poor,  that  if  a  child  is 
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insufficiently  fed,  a  little  soup  two  or  three  times  a  week  cannot 
possibly  make  any  difference  at  all.  But  the  system  is  not  merely 
useless.  By  playing  with  the  question  in  this  way  real  remedies 
are  prevented,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  children  prolonged  and 
increased.  As  long  as  people  think  that  charity  can  be  done  "  on 
the  cheap,"  so  long  will  thorough  methods  be  ignored,  and  the 
spurious  charity  of  wholesale  feeding  prevent  the  reforms  that  we 
all  desire  to  see.  Personal  work  and  trouble  is  the  essence  of 
charity.  Each  case  must  be  considered  by  itself.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  the  family  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  guardians,  or 
for  the  law  to  be  invoked,  or  personal  dealing  may  cure  the  evil ; 
but  in  all  cases  the  work  should  be  thorough,  and  the  aim  to 
secure  the  child  365  dinners,  as  well  as  breakfasts  and  teas,  each 
year,  and  not  merely  two  or  three  a  week. 

Examples  of  such  treatment  might  easily  be  multiplied.  I 
know  of  a  case  where  the  father  applied  for  milk  for  his  baby,  and, 
as  he  was  of  the  right  sort,  the  best  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in 
emigration,  so  we  sent  the  whole  family  to  Canada.  Another 
man  applied  for  boots ;  he  was  found  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
money-lenders ;  we  advanced  him  money  which  is  now  all  re- 
paid, and  he  has  become  a  Forester.  In  a  third  case  a  widow 
asked  for  dinners  for  her  boy.  The  manager,  on  visiting,  found 
that  feeding  was  not  necessary,  but  that  nineteen  people  were 
living  in  four  small  rooms.  The  attention  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  was  drawn  to  the  fact.  A  fourth  man  applied  for  food 
for  his  three  children ;  he  was  found  to  be  out  of  work  through 
bad  times,  while  his  wife  was  expecting  her  confinement.  He 
bore  a  good  character,  and  the  family  was  helped  till  he  got 
work  again,  the  children  receiving  dinners  meanwhile  which,  as 
part  of  a  larger  scheme,  were  useful,  but  which  by  themselves 
would  have  been  a  mockery. 

Meaning  of  Pauperism. 

The  increase  of  pauperism  shown  by  the  growing  numbers 
that  are  fed  is  often  acknowledged,  but  few  people  seem  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word.  To  be  a  pauper  is  to  be  an 
acknowledged  failure.  To  pauperise  a  man  is  to  break  down  his 
self-reliance,  to  keep  him  in  a  position  of  dependence,  and  to 
condemn  him  to  helplessness.  What  is  so  often  referred  to  as 
"  removing  the  stigma  of  pauperism  "  is  to  teach  people  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  pauperism,  and  so  to  encourage  them  to  despair  of 
themselves  and  to  throw  their  burdens  on  others.  This  increasing 
bankruptcy  of  character  is  one  of  the  most  ominous  signs  of  the 
times.  When  a  person  has  once  become  a  pauper  it  is  very 
difficult  to  restore  him  to  independence.  Our  chief  hope  lies  in 
the  manliness  and  self-reliance  of  the  coming  generation. 
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Parental  Obligations. 

Yet  it  is  in  the  schools,  where  these  virtues  should  be 
learned,  that  sentimentalists  are  making  organised  efforts  to 
train  up  a  new  generation  of  child  paupers,  teaching  them  to 
look  for  public  aid,  while  their  parents  are  systematically 
encouraged  to  neglect  their  obligations.  The  only  chance  for 
the  children  is  for  the  parents  to  recognise  their  obligations.  I 
confess  that  as  far  as  the  morals  of  the  parents  are  concerned  I 
care  comparatively  little.  The  parents  are  old  enough  to  know 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  But  just  because,  if  they 
neglect  their  duties,  the  little  ones  suffer,  do  I  care  that  parental 
responsibility  should  be  maintained.  That  is  the  only  chance  for 
the  child,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  parents  will  do  their  best  if  they 
are  encouraged,  or  even  let  alone.  But,  naturally,  when  dinners 
are  "  going  "  they  like  their  children  to  be  "  in  it." 

I  have  always  found  that  if  you  go  to  the  parents  and  tell 
them  they  must  do  their  duty,  they  say  they  will  try ;  if,  how- 
ever, they  think  they  can  get  anything  out  of  you  they,  too  often, 
begin  to  cringe  and  cant.  Kecently  a  manager  was  given  the 
names  of  six  children  said  to  need  boots.  On  visiting  the  respec- 
tive parents  it  was  found  that  in  one  case  only  were  they  very 
poor,  but  in  every  instance  the  parents  were  quite  prepared  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  were  somewhat  indignant  at  the 
idea  that  they  could  not,  though  no  doubt  all  would  have 
accepted  a  pair  of  boots  as  a  present,  and  would  soon  have 
learned  to  ask  for  them. 

But  the  harm  done  to  the  children  is  the  great  point.  Through- 
out the  discussion  on  the  subject  I  hardly  remember  to  have  seen 
a  word  on  the  moral  harm  created  by  the  scramble  for  dinner 
tickets.  No  one  seems  to  realise  that  when  you  ask  certain 
children  "  Have  you  had  any  dinner  to-day  ? "  it  is  a  direct 
invitation  to  them  to  lie,  while  if  you  ask,  "What  have  you 
had?"  they  will  probably  tell  you  the  truth.  "We've  given  up 
asking  the  children,"  said  a  teacher  to  me,  "  we  found  they  only 
told  untruths,  so  we  give  breakfasts  to  all  of  them  now."  "  Are 
we  to  start  the  soup  kitchen  again  this  year?"  said  a  parish 
worker.  "  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  wanted  last  year.  The  children 
used  to  tell  such  stories,  they  did  a  regular  trade  in  the  tickets." 
A  little  boy  in  a  school  on  being  asked  if  he  had  had  any  break- 
fast that  morning  was  not  sure  till  he  had  talked  it  over  with  the 
others  to  find  out  why  he  was  asked ;  then  he  was  sure  he  had 
not.  At  a  tea  to  ragged  children  a  little  time  since,  a  friend 
of  mine  saw  the  children  leave  their  boots  at  the  house  of  an 
accommodating  neighbour.  Surely  it  is  most  unfair  on  the 
children  to  break  down  their  moral  sense  in  this  way  ! 
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The  Evil  of  Advertisement. 

But  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  the  free  feeding  as  the  adver- 
tising of  the  various  schemes  that  increase  the  evil.  A  drunken 
old  woman  recently  complained  that  she  had  been  all  over  the 
place  to  get  boots  for  her  boy ;  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  in  the 
papers,  but  she  couldn't  get  hold  of  any.  A  head-teacher  said 
her  life  had  been  a  burden  to  her  since  certain  papers  had  been 
advertising  their  gifts  of  boots.  "  I  see  there  is  a  boy  bare- 
foot," I  remarked  the  other  day.  "  Oh,  yes  !  "  replied  the  head- 
master, "  that's  only  a  try  on  to  get  me  to  give  a  pair."  A 
mother  of  some  "  underfed  "  children  was  found  to  be  gaining  her 
living  by  selling  oranges  in  the  street.  She  made  just  enough  for 
the  rent  and  to  keep  herself.  The  children  lived  mainly  on  the 
free  meals  that  could  always  be  begged  in  that  district ;  obviously 
they  should  have  been  in  the  Poor  Law  schools,  but  the  mother, 
encouraged  by  the  system,  "wouldn't  think  of  parting  with 
them." 

The  district  in  which  the  school  of  which  I  am  a  manager  is 
placed  is  in  a  "  dark  blue  "  or  semi-criminal  district.  The  one 
thing  its  inhabitants  need  to  learn  is  that  they  must  work.  Yet 
last  winter  the  streets  were  placarded  with  advertisements  of  a 
theatrical  performance  to  provide  funds  for  free  dinners  "  to  help 
the  poor  of  this  district,"  thus  setting  the  parents  all  agog  to  get 
their  children  fed  for  nothing.  A  mother,  who  was  drunk  when 
the  visitor  called,  said  she  wouldn't  have  the  dinners  at  all  unless 
both  her  boy  and  her  girl  could  have  them.  It  was  just  as  much 
trouble  for  her  to  get  it  for  one  as  for  two.  And,  she  added,  "Poor 
people  ought  to  have  all  their  children  fed  for  them." 

The  reason  why  the  district  is  so  "poor,"  and  the  children 
"  underfed,"  is  because  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  riddled  with 
charities.  In  the  dirtiest  houses  there  are  nearly  always  scraps, 
so  the  children  are  for  ever  nibbling.  Broken  meat  can  easily 
be  begged,  so  proper  meals  are  seldom  prepared.  The  children 
can  always  be  sent  out  to  pick  up  something,  a  coffee-shop 
manager  told  me  they  begin  begging  as  early  as  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  many  parents  do  not  even  trouble  to  get  up  to  make 
a  breakfast  for  their  children,  and  the  rooms  they  sleep  in  are 
often  so  foul  that  they  could  not  eat  the  food  if  it  were  placed 
before  them.  I  know  no  more  painful  sight  than  to  see  these 
poor  little  things  hanging  round  the  restaurants  of  the  City,  and 
their  future  seems  so  hopeless  as  long  as  "  kind  "  people  continue 
to  give  them  pennies,  and  scraps,  and  free  meals. 

Necessity  for  Trained  Workers. 

The  managers,  of  course,  ought  to  visit  the  homes,  but  few 
people  realise  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  or  how  useless  is  that  of 
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an  untrained  amateur.  The  phrase  "  thorough  investigation  "  is 
accepted,  but  it  rarely  means  more  than  a  visit  to  the  home.  The 
untrained  worker  does  not  think  of  consulting  the  Believing 
Officer ;  he  seldom  thinks  of  seeing  the  employers ;  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  ask  if  there  are  relations  who  can  help  ;  references 
as  to  character  seem  to  him  unnecessary,  he  accepts  the  statement 
that  a  family  has  been  living  for  a  fortnight  on  nothing  without 
seeing  that  it  is  impossible. 

A  teacher  who  actually  has  had  the  elder  members  of  the 
family  in  the  school  will  leave  them  out  of  count,  though  there 
may  be  two  or  three  sons  at  home  earning  a  pound  a  week.  The 
number  of  "  underfed  "  children  from  the  same  homes  will  vary 
in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  departments  according  to  the  different 
sentiment  of  master  and  mistress. 

It  is  not  possible  for  medical  men  to  get  at  facts  by  merely 
looking  at  the  children.  A  doctor,  who  has  figured  prominently 
in  the  recent  discussion,  after  visiting  an  infant  school  not  long 
since,  sweepingly  asserted  that  all  but  six  of  the  children  were 
underfed.  Among  those  six  was  one  of  the  few  who  really  needed 
food,  and  who  was  actually  receiving  assistance. 

But  it  is  for  another  reason  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  manager 
to  be  trained.  It  is  only  an  experienced  worker,  for  instance,  one 
who  has  worked  for  some  time  in  a  Charity  Organisation  Office, 
who  knows  what  can  be  done  ;  the  ignorant  visitor  falls  back  on 
soup  tickets  because  he  knows  of  nothing  better.  Widows  may 
be  advised  to  send  some  of  their  children  to  the  Poor  Law  Schools, 
or,  if  of  superior  class,  they  may  be  got  into  Homes,  and  she 
herself,  perhaps,  taught  a  trade.  Where  parents  are  bad  managers 
he  may  be  able  to  give  advice  ;  he  may  know  what  steps  to  take 
to  get  girls  into  service;  he  will  be  able  to  put  sick  fathers  in 
the  way  of  getting  convalescent  treatment ;  he  will  urge  them  to 
provide  for  their  future  by  joining  a  club ;  he  will  write  to  the 
Medical  Inspector  in  cases  of  overcrowding ;  he  will  call  in  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  cases  of  neglect ;  he  will  urge  parents 
to  save  up  for  glasses  for  children  with  bad  sight;  he  will  get 
them  to  send  deaf  or  defective  children  to  special  schools ;  he  will 
see  that  crippled  children  wear  their  instruments ;  he  will  insist 
on  the  value  of  fresh  air ;  and  in  a  hundred  ways  will  do  things 
that  an  untrained  worker  would  never  think  of. 

Classification  of  Parents. 

Parents  who  can  pay  for  their  children's  food  and  will  not  do 
so  should  be  punished,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  hard  and 
fast  distinction  so  dear  to  the  theorist.  When  you  come  to 
individual  cases,  the  parents'  ability  to  pay  can  rarely  be  proved, 
though  when  they  are  left  alone  the  question  solves  itself.  The 
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inevitable  result  is  for  feeding  to  spread,  as  is  the  case  in  Paris. 
Sufficient  evidence  of  drunkenness  and  neglect  is  very  hard  to 
obtain,  even  if  local  authorities  would  always  take  the  trouble  to 
prosecute. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  single  instance.  A  doctor  visited  a 
school,  with  which  I  was  connected  at  the  time,  and  singled  out 
a  little  girl  as  a  typically  "underfed"  child.  She  was  puny  and 
weak.  I  knew  the  family.  Both  parents  had  plenty  of  money 
for  drink.  The  child  had  grand-parents  next  door,  with  whom 
lived  two  unmarried  uncles,  and  one  recently  married  lived  a  few 
doors  off.  There  was  no  lack  of  money  or  food.  The  parents 
would  have  denied  that  the  child  was  neglected ;  no  magistrate 
would  have  convicted.  Yet  if  that  child  had  been  ordered  dinners, 
in  a  fortnight  every  other  family  in  the  court  would  have  applied 
for  free  meals  as  well,  and  none  could  well  have  been  refused. 

To  sum  up ;  the  reason  for  insisting  on  parental  responsibility 
is  because  by  its  fulfilment  alone  can  the  children  be  fed,  and 
the  great  evil  of  indiscriminate  feeding  of  children  is  that  it  teaches 
them  falsehood,  and  trains  them  in  dependence,  thereby  increasing 
their  present  suffering  and  preparing  them  for  a  life  of  degradation 
and  dependence. 

CLEMENT  F.  EOGEBS. 
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BY  ARTHUR  P.  SILVER 

EVEEY  normal  Anglo-Saxon  has  in  his  nature,  however  deeply 
hidden,  some  latent  reminiscence  of  primitive  instincts  not  quite 
eliminated  by  the  habits  of  civilised  life.  We  are  all  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  a  sort  of  nostalgia  for  the  woods  and  wilds  where 
life  may  be  lived  in  perfect  accordance  with  nature's  demands. 
Hence  it  is  not  because  Canada  is  the  nearest  colony  that  she 
remains  for  so  many  Englishmen  the  most  attractive  and  desirable 
of  all  the  colonies.  Nor  yet  because  her  climate,  fauna  and  natural 
features  conform  more  closely  to  those  of  the  mother-country, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  glamour  of  romance  which  broods 
over  her  primeval  forests,  boundless  prairies,  and  majestic  lakes 
and  rivers. 

The  climate  of  Canada,  exhibiting  as  it  does  so  many  phases 
of  deep  interest,  and  presenting  far  sharper  contrasts  between  the 
seasons  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  matures  a  hardy  and  powerful 
race  of  men.  Each  period  has  its  own  fitting  open-air  occupation. 
Even  winter  has  its  peculiar  attractions,  and  the  intense  exhilara- 
tion of  out-door  exercise  in  the  invigorating  frosty  atmosphere  of 
winter  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  more  languid  pleasures  of 
summer.  The  transition  period  of  a  few  weeks  which  neither 
falls  under  the  category  of  winter  nor  yet  of  spring,  is  the  only 
tedious  interval.  At  that  time  the  country-side  wears  a  rather 
dishevelled  aspect,  and  draggled  strips  of  what  once  was  white 
snow  fringe  the  edge  of  the  muddy  roads.  At  length  towards 
the  close  of  March  warm  rains  have  completed  their  task  and 
washed  bare  the  tawny  fields  and  pastures.  Presently  the  subtle 
odour  of  spring  pervades  the  softened  breeze ;  the  sweet  sap  of 
the  sugar-maples  rushes  to  the  very  topmost  twigs :  and  on  all 
sides  one  sees  sudden  stirrings  of  life,  where  erstwhile  the  features 
of  nature  reposed  in  death-like  silence. 

The  first  scouts  and  heralds  of  advancing  spring  are  occasional 
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skeins  of  wild  geese  flying  northward  to  their  breeding-grounds 
in  sub-Arctic  tundra  or  the  cool  meadows  of  the  Hudson  Bay, 
majestically  cleaving  the  air  in  harrow-like  formation.  So  high 
do  these  wild  geese  fly  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  out 
clearly,  but  in  spite  of  the  distance  their  strident  clangorous  calls 
smite  heavily  on  the  ear.  The  bleating  of  the  snipe  is  one  of  the 
first  sure  signs  of  established  spring  weather.  Very  significant 
is  that  sound  dowering  with  strange  grace  the  lonely  marshy 
levels,  hovering  over  some  low-lying  barren  moist  tract  stubbornly 
recalcitrant  to  the  prosaic  demands  of  the  farmer  ;  the  drumming 
of  the  breeding  snipe  high  in  the  clear  brightness  of  the  evening 
sky  sounds  like  some  soft  reveille  to  tender  blue  skies  and  all 
the  pleasing  activities  of  awakening  nature.  With  April  come 
enormous  flocks  of  the  American  robin  (a  species  of  thrush),  which 
may  be  seen  hopping  about  the  bare  russet  fields  searching 
diligently  for  stray  earthworms.  The  rich  strains  of  the  song- 
sparrow,  the  plaintive  little  trills  of  the  bluebird,  the  sweet  low 
whistle  of  the  blackbird,  now  mingle  with  the  drowsy  hum  of 
honey  bees  as  the  air  steadily  grows  more  soft  and  balmy  day  by 
day.  The  vast  number  of  migrants  arriving  are  not,  however,  all 
destined  to  remain.  Immense  flocks  are  on  their  way  to  dis- 
perse in  various  directions  towards  the  north,  among  them  that 
to  sportsmen  peculiarly  interesting  owl-like,  russet-coated  little 
bird,  the  American  woodcock,  which  is  the  very  first  migrant 
coming  after  the  wild  geese,  and  may  often  be  seen  before  the 
snow  is  thawed  in  the  early  morning  and  evening  twilights, 
feeding  in  the  vicinity  of  warm  muddy  springs  where  the 
temperature  is  more  equable  than  that  of  the  ice-fed  brooks. 

Not  until  the  middle  of  May  does  vegetation  begin  to  grow 
with  any  rapidity.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  is  one  notable 
exception.  That  sweet  little  trailing  arbutus,  Epigaea  repens, 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  over  the 
motto — "we  bloom  amid  the  snows,"  known  as  "the  May-flower," 
which  stars  the  seagreen  mosses  with  roseate  petals,  and  throws 
out  gusts  of  delicate  perfume  ere  yet  the  winter  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  over  and  done  with. 

Near  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  progress  to  summer  is  like  to 
an  advancing  and  receding  tide,  a  balmy  air  to-day,  harking  back 
to  winter  weather  to-morrow.  By  degrees,  however,  the  higher 
sun  and  the  tempered  atmosphere  bring  out  the  crimson  flower 
clusters  of  the  red-blossoming  maple :  the  graceful  white  plumes 
of  the  Indian  pear  and  wild  cherry  break  like  a  white  foam 
over  the  wayside,  while  masses  of  wild  azalea,  blossoming  pro- 
fusely before  the  birth  of  their  leafage,  cover  large  areas  of 
the  barrens  with  broad  lavender  patches.  The  olive  springy 
mosses  which  carpet  the  dark  aisles  of  the  coniferous  forests  are 
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dotted  with  the  white  bloom  of  the  star-shaped  pigeon  berry  and 
the  tender  purple  of  the  pendant  "  lady's  slipper,"  while  the  twin 
roseate  bells  of  the  feathery  vine,  Linnaea  borealis,  load  the  air 
with  delicious  fragrance.  Soon  a  new  bright  foliage  is  unfurled 
all  over  the  land,  and  the  forests  quickly  assume  the  appearance 
of  a  rolling  sea  of  vivid  verdure.  The  warm  light  brings  out  into 
relief  the  graceful  tawny  tassels  of  the  alders ;  the  tips  of  the 
maple  saplings  grow  a  pale  lemon-gold  streaked  with  blood-red 
splashes,  while  the  swamp  willows,  lining  the  watercourses, 
glitter  with  a  fresh  metallic  sheen  adorning  their  bead-like  rows 
of  silver  catkins.  Nothing  can  be  brighter  or  more  varied  than 
the  Canadian  spring  leafage  in  its  first  purity  and  freshness. 

About  the  middle  of  May  the  trout  in  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
are  in  the  most  likely  mood  to  take  the  fly.  They  are  now  gorged 
with  the  May-fly  (which  is  black  in  colour  and  otherwise  quite 
unlike  the  English  species)  until  they  have  come  to  the  very  pink 
of  condition.  Every  rock  and  bush  at  the  edge  of  the  sheltered 
wood-embosomed  lakes  is  now  found  on  a  fine  warm  day  to  be 
fairly  covered  with  these  choice  morsels  of  trout  diet.  At  times 
the  insect  myriads  rise  on  the  wing  until  they  suggest  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  Vast,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  lakes  scattered  broadcast 
over  Eastern  Canada — often  connected  by  streams  into  long 
chains — affording  means  for  delightful  expeditions  by  means  of 
a  birch  bark  canoe  or  light  draught  boat,  far  into  the  penetralia  of 
the  backwoods. 

Early  in  May  schools  of  "  alewives "  (fresh-water  herring) 
begin  to  migrate  up  all  the  principal  streams — where  their  ascent 
is  not  cruelly  barred  by  the  lumberman's  mill-dams,  yielding  an 
agreeable  change  of  diet  to  the  settler  along  the  banks,  and  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  his  family  during  the  long  winter 
months.  They  are  taken  by  means  of  dip  nets  attached  to  a  long 
swinging  pole  for  a  handle. 

So  many  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  of  Canada  have  been  depleted 
by  poaching,  by  mill-dams,  and  illegal  netting  that  good  salmon 
fishing  not  held  under  lease  or  by  private  owners,  has  now  become 
difficult  to  obtain,  yet  there  are  some  very  accessible  rivers  con- 
taining sets  of  good  pools,  where  Salmo  solar  has  not  been  quite 
exterminated,  and  treated  as  if  he  were  the  settler's  enemy  instead 
of  a  valued  visitor.  These  with  careful  fishing — say  such  rivers 
as  the  Annapolis,  Port  Medway,  Musquodoboit,  La  Have  and 
Tangier  in  Nova  Scotia — may  frequently  yield  a  couple  of  good 
fish  a  day  for  several  days  in  succession  when  the  water  is  in  good 
order. 

Capital  sea  trout-fishing  is  to  be  had  in  many  of  the  wood- 
land streams  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  If  there 
should  be  a  run  of  sea  trout  not  yet  entered  the  rivers,  one  may 
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take  a  boat  down  any  of  the  long  estuaries  which  everywhere 
indent  the  Atlantic  sea-board  receiving  some  woodland  stream  at 
its  head.  Here  the  trout  lie  at  the  edge  of  the  sand-banks,  feeding 
among  the  beds  of  golden  kelp  and  sea-weeds,  rushing  out  with 
great  spirit  at  any  gaudy  fly,  although  they  greatly  favour  a 
"white  admiral,"  else  a  fly  made  with  white  wings  and  scarlet 
hackle  about  the  body. 

Many  a  sportsman's  paradise  is  accessible  by  railway  communi- 
cation. Take  the  broad  Baie  des  Chaleurs,  for  example,  receiving 
some  fifty  streams  into  its  ample  bosom.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
striking  natural  beauty  of  this  fine  sheet  of  water,  called  by  the 
native  Mic-Macs  Echeetan  Nemaachi,  or  "  sea  of  fishes."  Cartier, 
turning  hither  his  weather-beaten  sails  on  a  broiling  July  afternoon 
from  the  cold  conflicting  tides  beating  outside  in  the  stormy  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  changed  its  name  to  one  less  suitable — "  the  Bay 
of  Heats."  Few  open  fishing  waters  are  so  thickly  peopled 
with  the  finny  tribe  in  the  summer  season.  Here  sea  trout 
attain  enormous  dimensions,  sometimes  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

The  month  of  September  ushers  in  the  shooting  season  in 
Canada  when  all  wild  game  is  at  its  prime.  The  sportsman  can 
now  choose  between  cock-shooting  with  well  broken  pointers  or 
setters  in  the  coverts,  or  snipe-shooting  in  the  open.  Should  his 
ambition  run  towards  big  game — a  head  of  the  giant  moose,  the 
graceful  antlers  of  a  caribou  stag,  or  the  jet-black  pelt  of  the 
American  bear,  he  should  hire  a  couple  of  sturdy  backwoodsmen, 
or  preferably  members  of  the  fast-vanishing  tribe  of  Mic-Mac 
Indians,  making  his  way  into  the  interior  by  means  of  a  birch- 
bark  canoe  launched  on  any  one  of  the  several  great  waterways  he 
may  select.  Here  he  may  spend  a  couple  of  pleasant  weeks  in  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  where  he  cannot  fail  to  learn  much  about 
the  interesting  denizens  of  the  forest  and  their  ways,  and  will  not 
fail  to  bring  back  many  sylvan  trophies. 

In  the  progress  of  the  seasons  there  falls  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  some  brief  term  of  days  surpassing  all  others 
in  the  charm  they  are  capable  of  exercising  over  lovers  of 
the  open.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  Canadian  Indian 
summer  elsewhere.  On  the  far  verge  of  autumn  a  warm  sunny 
interval  invariably  occurs  between  the  first  cool  and  fitful  breath 
of  October  and  the  dark  storms  and  biting  cold  of  November; 
sometimes  a  few  days  earlier  and  sometimes  later  than  the  fall  of 
the  leaf.  It  is  a  brief  term  of  truce  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
cold  of  winter.  There  suddenly  comes  some  fine  morning  a 
different  sky,  a  different  atmosphere.  A  widely-dispersed  brilliancy 
of  light  and  colour,  due  no  doubt  to  some  peculiar  atmospherical 
conditions,  flashes  upon  mountain,  lake  and  sea,  transforming  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  until  even  the  barren  wastes  of  wilderness 
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wear  an  aspect  of  sparkling  gaiety.  Something  of  this  magical 
effect  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  bright  colours — orange,  Indian  red, 
and  flaming  scarlet — which  splash  the  foliage  not  only  of  the 
deciduous  trees  but  of  each  tiny  shrub,  such  as  the  rhododendra, 
azalea,  and  swamp- whortleberry.  The  rich  blue  sky  wears  a 
more  than  midsummer  softness  and  depth ;  the  water  seems  more 
crystalline ;  the  sun  sets  in  more  voluptuous  splendours  than  at 
other  times. 

Summer  is  departing  with  its  pride  and  profusion,  while  the 
face  of  nature  for  the  space  of  a  few  warm  transparent  days  is 
genial  and  serene.  But  yet  there  is  an  indefinable  touch  of  melan- 
choly interest  everywhere  present,  as  if  unseen  the  parallels  of 
the  enemy  were  hour  by  hour  being  brought  closer  to  the  ram- 
parts of  summer's  citadel.  Possibly  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  of  this  bright  interval  the  mellow  atmo- 
sphere under  which  all  nature  has  reposed  in  dreamy  languor 
yields  to  a  leaden  haze  which  pales  the  yellow  sunlight.  This 
dim  curtain  is  destined  to  transform  itself  on  the  morrow  into 
fierce  gusts  of  wind  and  showers  of  rain. 

The  gorgeous  pageant  of  the  Indian  summer  is  at  an  end  for 
another  twelve  months.  The  Saturnalia  are  over.  The  Canadian 
autumnal  season  in  allegorical  designs  is  not  correctly  personified 
in  accordance  with  the  general  idea  by  the  figure  of  a  melancholy 
sad-eyed  maid ;  rather  it  whirls  before  us  like  some  mad  maenad 
scattering  with  debonair  graces  "  the  magnificent  ashes  of  autumn  " 
left  by  the  passing  of  fierce  flames  of  scarlet  and  gold  over  the 
northern  woodlands. 

Happy  the  sportsman  who  for  a  few  bright  October  days  has 
left  "  the  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret "  of  the  populous  city, 
to  wander  through  woodland  paths  ankle  deep  in  the  rustling 
leafage,  kicking  aside  "the  flying  gold  of  ruin'd  woodlands." 
He  listens  to  the  pulsating  reverberations  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
bursting  into  the  open  from  the  fringes  of  some  abandoned 
clearing,  and  speedily  drops  into  his  game-bag  a  couple  or 
two  of  the  little  red  woodcock,  or  a  few  brace  of  snipe  from 
the  intervale  levels.  The  common  little  brown  hare  has  more 
than  once  crossed  his  path,  but  in  order  not  to  spoil  his 
well-broken  dogs  for  "  feathers  "  he  has  refrained  from  losing  at 
the  little  vanishing  lumps  of  brown  fur.  He  has  perhaps  dis- 
covered a  spot  where  a  flock  of  "  blue- wing  "  duck  is  in  the  habit 
of  spending  their  evenings,  by  signs  of  down-trodden  aquatic 
plants,  muddy  appearance  of  the  water,  and  a  few  floating  downy 
feathers.  As  he  lies  in  ambush  for  his  expected  shot  he  hears 
once  more  the  clangorous  metallic  notes  of  a  flock  of  travelling 
geese,  and  looking  up  sees  a  long  undulating  straggling  aerial  line, 
stretching  away  for  many  a  rood  against  the  evening  sky,  bent  on 
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their  prodigious  journey  from  the  far  north  to  the  sunny  savannahs 
which  border  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  season  has  come  its  full 
circle. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  day's  tramp  over  the  breezy  hills  and 
along  sheltered  woodland  paths  the  Canadian  shooting  man  can 
fill  a  very  respectable  mixed  bag,  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  which 
springs  from  reliance  on  his  own  powers  aided  only  by  his  good 
dogs,  which,  as  he  has  himself  broken  to  the  gun,  afford  all  the 
greater  pleasure.  He  enjoys  an  agreeable  satisfaction  in  success 
acquired  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
the  game  birds  he  seeks — which  he  has  gained  by  many  a  hard 
tramp  in  past  days  now  so  fair  in  the  memory.  His  idea  of 
sport  is  not  a  maximum  of  slaughter  combined  with  a  minimum 
of  exertion,  but  a  fair  reward  for  a  hard  day's  work. 

Granted  he  has  shot  throughout  a  long  delightful  golden 
autumn  day,  he  can  return  home  with  feelings  in  complete  unison 
with  nature  seen  in  one  of  her  serenest  moods;  and  whether 
the  birds  have  dodged  persistently,  as  dodge  they  will  at  times,  just 
when  the  trigger  is  being  loosed ;  whether  boughs  have  come  in 
the  way  of  his  most  promising  shots ;  whether  the  sun  poured 
into  his  face  until  taking  aim  was  an  impossibility ;  whether  he 
was  tricked  into  admiring  the  soft  marone  velvet  of  the  ripe  heads 
of  tall  cat-tail  rushes  when  he  should  have  been  all  eyes  for  his 
working  dogs,  matters  comparatively  little  to  the  man  who,  besides 
being  a  sportsman,  is  also  a  lover  of  the  open  for  its  own  exceeding 
great  rewards. 

AETHUE  P.  SILVEE. 
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VILLAGE   LIFE   IN   THE   CAPE   COLONY 

A    DRIEKOP    VLEI   AFFAIR 

I. 

BOB  MACANDEEW;   SCHOOLMASTEB. 

TOWAEDS  the  close  of  a  certain  year — the  exact  date  need  not 
be  specified — a  new  Superintendent-General  of  Education  came  to 
preside  over  the  scholastic  destinies  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  And  after  the  fashion  of  new  brooms,  he  swept 
clean,  and  thereby  raised  a  mighty  dust  in  many  unexpected 
places.  In  other  words,  he  made  his  influence  felt  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  educational  world  by  means  of  circulars 
and  pamphlets,  in  which,  chiefly,  he  pointed  out  defects  in  the 
existing  system,  and  made  suggestions  for  improvements  or 
reforms.  And  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  documents,  coming  in 
due  course  to  Driekop  Vlei,  brought  sore  vexation  to  the  soul  of 
every  dweller  in  that  aspiring  link  in  the  chain  of  villages  which 
bound  Cape  Town  to  the  potential  North. 

And  yet,  to  one  unversed  in  the  internal  economy  of  Driekop 
Vlei,  the  document  in  question  contained  nothing  that  was  not 
the  very  essence  of  sweet  reasonableness.  For  it  did  but  point 
out  that,  in  view  of  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  education,  and  the 
increasing  number  of  qualified  teachers  available,  it  was  desirable 
that  the  heads,  at  least,  of  all  schools  should  be  certificated.  The 
Superintendent-General  being  aware,  it  considerately  went  on  to 
say,  that  in  poor  and  outlying  districts  there  might  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  meeting  such  a  requirement,  would  content  himself 
with  thus  bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  each  school 
committee  it  concerned,  and  lay  down  no  hard  and  fast  rule. 
And,  oddly  enough,  it  was  that  concluding  paragraph  and  the  very 
considerateness  of  it,  which  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Driekop 
Vlei. 

For  that  village,  in  its  pride,  called  itself  neither  outlying  nor 
poor.  What !  outlying,  when  it  was  but  ninety  miles  from  Cape 
Town  as  the  railroad  ran — and  poor,  when  it  supplemented  the 
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government  grant  to  the  school  with  a  local  contribution  of 
twenty-five  pounds  per  annum?  It  repudiated  both  adjectives 
with  warmth,  by  the  mouths  of  its  school-committeemen.  But 
care  wrinkled  the  brows  of  these  vindicators  of  the  village  honour, 
nevertheless,  and  their  hearts  were  heavy  within  them.  For  the 
head  and  whole  staff  of  their  school  was  one  Bob  Macandrew,  a 
little,  lame,  quiet  man  who  had  come  limping  into  Driekop  Vlei 
seven  years  before,  to  begin  the  work  he  had  carried  on  so  well, 
and  straightway  taken  a  firm  and  lasting  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  village.  They  all  loved  him :  the  men  because  of  his  unfailing 
good  humour  and  good  sense,  the  women  because  he  liked  better 
to  listen  than  to  talk ;  and  as  for  the  children,  such  was  the  spell 
he  put  on  them,  that  there  was  not  one  but  went  blithely  to  school 
each  day,  and  viewed  such  things  as  holidays  askance.  Not  only 
the  schoolmaster  was  Bob,  but  a  pillar  of  the  place,  the  centre  of 
its  social  life,  an  institution  that  had  come  to  seem  as  fixed  and 
immovable  in  it  as  the  grey  school-house  itself.  And  he  had  no 
certificate. 

"  There's  Vitmos  has  got  a  certificated  teacher,  and  Klein- 
fontein,"  said  the  committee,  one  to  another,  "  and  both  farther 
out  than  we  are,  and  making  no  local  contribution  at  all.  It 
looks  bad,  very  bad,  that  the  head  of  the  Driekop  Vlei  school 
should  be  uncertificated.  And  yet " 

For  a  time  they  stopped  at  that.  But  the  news  went  abroad, 
and  created  such  a  stir  as  had  not  been  in  Driekop  Vlei  since  the 
railway  had  climbed  up  the  long,  shelving  plain,  in  a  hollow  of 
which  the  village  lay,  and  come  to  a  rest,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst 
of  its  low  white  houses.  And  that  had  been  a  time  to  be  remem- 
bered. Then  a  grey  station-house  and  a  narrow  gravelled 
platform  had  enriched  the  architecture  of  the  place,  and  also,  a 
little  later,  a  great  iron  shed  for  the  storing  of  the  produce  which 
had  soon  begun  to  come  in  for  transport  from  the  neighbouring 
farms.  The  railway,  after  a  short  halt,  had  continued  on  its  way, 
streaking  northwards  across  the  veld,  and  curving  away  out  of 
sight  at  last  round  an  angle  in  one  of  the  mountain  ranges  that 
walled  in  the  plain  on  every  side.  And  after  its  advent  the 
straggling  village  had  grown  steadily,  and  enlarged  its  outer 
fringe  of  native  huts,  till,  in  time,  its  dimensions  became  such 
that  talk  had  arisen  among  its  residents  of  demanding  municipal 
rights,  and  managing  their  own  affairs.  But  that  had  been  only 
talk,  and  had  gone  no  farther,  the  aspirations  of  the  village  having 
meanwhile  been  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  a  school,  and 
the  election  of  a  school  committee. 
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n. 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

That  famous  body — whose  chairman  was  the  .Rev.  Arthur 
Bryce,  the  rector  of  Hazlam,  a  little  town  set  high  and  compact 
among  the  mountains,  ten  miles  away — had  for  members  the  four 
leading  lights  of  Driekop  Vlei.  The  stationmaster  was  one  of 
them,  a  big,  red-faced,  silent  man,  who  hailed  from  the  States, 
and  whose  laugh  was  ready  if  his  tongue  was  slow,  for  all  the 
humour  of  his  race,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  shrewdness,  lay  behind 
his  twinkling  eyes.  He  attended,  with  unfailing  regularity,  the 
meetings  of  the  board — they  were  usually  held  in  the  waiting- 
room — but,  because  he  only  imperfectly  understood  its  functions, 
he  maintained  the  attitude  of  an  onlooker  rather  than  that  of  a 
participator  in  the  proceedings,  to  which  he  very  seldom  contri- 
buted a  remark  or  suggestion  of  his  own.  Another  was  the 
forwarding  agent,  whom  his  chums  called  Joe,  and  their  wives 
addressed  as  Mr.  Bennett — a  sturdy,  rosy-cheeked  Englishman 
this,  who  had  followed  the  sea  in  his  youth,  and  carried  much  of 
the  freshness  and  breeziness  of  it,  and  all  its  big-heartedness,  into 
a  hale  middle-age.  At  the  formation  of  the  board,  seven  years 
before,  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  post  of  secretary, 
and  had  held  it  ever  since,  owing  it  chiefly  to  his  good-nature — 
for  it  was  a  honorary  one  and  not  without  its  responsibilities — and 
the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  could  spell  without  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary. 

Then  there  was  Jan  van  der  Kol,  the  Dutch  member.  He 
was  a  tall  man  and  lean,  with  reddish  hair  and  beard,  and  narrow, 
somewhat  shifty  eyes.  Like  the  stationmaster,  he  spoke  seldom, 
but  his  silence  was  mistrustful.  It  conveyed  an  impression,  less 
of  incapacity  than  of  unusual  powers  of  restraint,  for  the  man's 
expression  hinted  at  a  disposition  that,  if  sluggish,  was  not  shallow 
nor  lacking  in  that  quality  called  slimness  which  distinguishes  so 
many  of  his  race.  And  last,  but  assuredly  not  least,  there  was 
Dan  Finch,  who  erstwhile  had  run  the  store,  and  having  made  a 
fortune  out  of  that/ had  retired,  built  himself  a  double-storeyed 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
raising  of  fruit.  A  man  of  remote  English  descent — in  which 
circumstance  he  took  an  exuberant  pride — and  of  a  bustling, 
energetic  temperament,  the  ill-fate  of  being  able  to  retire  in  his 
prime  had  robbed  him  of  the  main  outlet  of  his  energies,  and  he 
sought  a  fresh  one  on  the  school-board,  where,  as  a  result,  his 
personality  was  the  one  of  the  four  which  made  itself  most  felt. 
His  ready  tongue  and  truculent  bearing  always  relieved  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee  from  anything  like  tedium,  while 
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they  seldom  disturbed  their  harmony,  the  other  members  invari- 
ably laughing  at,  bearing  with,  or  ignoring  him,  as  their  several 
natures  were  ;  for,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  he  was  an  ill  man  to 
cross,  he  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  attended  school ;  and 
the  fees  were  high. 

These  were  the  four  men  who,  on  a  close  summer  afternoon, 
met  in  the  little  waiting-room  for  the  purpose  of  formally  dis- 
cussing the  contents  of  the  Superintendent-General's  pamphlet. 
There  was  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  single  book 
on  it — a  Dutch  Bible — and  against  each  of  the  four  whitewashed 
walls  stood  a  heavy  wooden  chair.  Joe  Bennett  laid  the  dis- 
quieting document  on  the  table,  and  they  drew  up  the  four  chairs 
and  sat  round  and  looked  at  it.  Outside  the  hot  December  sun 
was  striking  full  on  the  gravelled  platform,  and  the  red  unlovely 
walls  of  the  great  shed,  and  drawing  gleams  out  of  the  straight 
iron  rails  which  lay  between.  The  booking-clerk  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  his  little  wooden  office  next  door,  and  the  station  was 
silent  and  deserted.  There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  four  men  in  the  waiting-room. 

Dan  Finch  did  most  of  the  talking.  The  others  thought,  and 
bit  their  nails.  But  the  same  result  came  of  voluble  speech  and 
silent  cogitation.  For  the  honour  of  Driekop  Vlei,  the  desire  of 
the  Superintendent-General  must  be  complied  with,  and  Bob 
asked  to  resign  his  post. 

"  And  who'll  tell  him  ?  "  They  looked  at  each  other.  Even 
Dan  Finch  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  the  stationmaster 
pointed  with  his  thumb  at  Joe  Bennett,  and  the  Dutchman  nodded 
and  said  "  Ja." 

"  That's  so,"  said  Dan  Finch.  "  Joe  must  do  it.  He's  a 
secretary,  and  it's  his  place." 

Joe's  kind  eyes  clouded,  but  he  would  not  shirk  it.  He  was 
not  a  man  who  shirked.  He  nodded  silently,  then  added : 

"  But  what'll  Bob  do  ?  He  can't  live  on  air — and  where'll 
he  get  another  place  ?  Besides,  Driekop  Vlei  can't  spare  him. 
What's  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Yes,  what's  to  be  done?"  Once  more  they  looked  round 
at  each  other,  vaguely,  helplessly.  What  was  to  be  done.  Bob 
must  go,  yes — but  also,  Bob  must  stay,  for  if  no  longer  possible 
as  a  schoolmaster,  he  was  indispensable  as  ever  to  the  village  in 
general.  Driekop  Vlei  couldn't  spare  him,  as  Joe  said,  and  some 
other  capacity  in  which  they  might  keep  him  in  their  midst  must 
be  discovered  or  invented  before  they  moved  a  step  farther  in  the 
matter,  they  were  silently  unanimous  in  that.  But  theirs  were 
minds  which  worked  slowly,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  a 
suggestion  was  forthcoming.  Then  Dan  Finch  submitted  one. 

"  There's  Barren's  canteen.     It's  been  empty  ever  since  he 
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lost  his  licence.  Why  shouldn't  we  set  Bob  up  in  that?  It 
would  be  an  easy  job  for  him,  being  lame,  and  he'd  get  plenty  of 
support.  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Would  he  care  for  it,  though  ?  "  said  Joe  Bennett,  doubtfully. 

"  You  see,  after  being  a  schoolmaster " 

"  Guess  he  wouldn't  mind  what  he  did,  so  long  as  he  stopped 
in  the  place,"  interrupted  Dan,  unconsciously  inverting  the  state 
of  the  case.  "  And  anyway,  I  only  put  it  forward  as  a  notion. 
Anyone  got  something  better  to  suggest  ?  "  And  he  looked  round 
the  table  defiantly. 

But  nobody  had,  apparently.  And  all  being  of  opinion  that 
sufficient  business  had  been  transacted  at  one  sitting,  the  meeting 
thereupon  broke  up. 

Neither  was  Joe  Bennett  a  man  who  put  things  off.  He  went 
straight  from  the  station  to  the  school-house,  and  finding  Bob 
there,  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the  door,  broke  to  him  the  news. 
And  Bob,  who  knew  the  civic  pride  of  Driekop  Vlei,  and  had 
been  expecting  this,  met  him  half-way,  and  smoothed  his  thorny 
path  for  him.  The  little  schoolmaster  had  a  rare  facility  for 
putting  himself  in  another's  place. 

They  were  right,  he  said.  Driekop  Vlei  must  not  be  behind 
its  neighbours  in  any  one  particular.  The  school  was  dear  to  him, 
so  dear  that  its  advancement  must  needs  be  his  first  thought. 
The  simple  sincerity  of  these  remarks  dispersed  the  cloud  on 
Joe's  honest  face,  and  he  seized  the  speaker's  hand  and  wrung 
it  hard. 

"  We've  been  having  a  talk  about  you,  Bob,"  he  said  then, 
passing  on  to  the  second  and  more  congenial  part  of  his  mission, 
"  and  we're  going  to  look  after  you,  don't  you  worry.  Driekop 
Vlei's  doesn't  mean  to  let  you  go,  my  lad,  so  if  we  can't  keep  you 
one  way,  we  will  another.  There's  Barren's  canteen,  now.  This 
is  only  a  notion  of  Finch's,  mind,  but  we  were  all  thinking  what 
a  jolly  good  thing  for  the  place  it  would  be  if  it  got  into  steady 
hands,  such  hands  as  yours,  eh,  Bob  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Bob  did  not  scout  the  idea.  He  merely  nodded  and  looked 
thoughtful.  And  Joe  Bennett  went  away  presently  with  a 
mighty  relief  in  his  mind.  His  unpleasant  task  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  successfully,  too,  for  Bob,  he  would  be  able  to 
report  to  the  others,  had  taken  kindly  to  the  notion  of  Barren's 
canteen. 

Then  the  committee,  having  taken  the  plunge,  and  recovered, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  chill  of  it,  turned  with  some  zest — for  it 
was  a  novelty  after  all — to  the  task  of  supplying  Bob's  place. 
They  advertised  the  need  of  Driekop  Vlei  for  a  certificated  teacher 
in  the  columns  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  both  provinces  ;  and 
applications  for  the  post  came  in  by  twos  and  threes,  till,  in  a 
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week,  they  had  reached  a  total  of  fifteen.  The  committee,  though 
they  itched  to  begin  the  important  business  of  selection,  waited 
still  in  the  expectation  of  this  number  being  added  to.  But  the 
fifteenth  proved  to  be  the  last,  and  having  somewhat  reluctantly 
accepted  this  fact — for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  number  of 
applications  they  had  received  was  modest  in  comparison  with 
the  number  they  had  expected — they  met  again  in  the  waiting- 
room  to  pass  the  fifteen  under  review. 


III. 

A  CONFERENCE. 

It  would   be  safe  to  assert  that  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  assailed  the  members  of  the  board  as  Joe  Bennett  laid  the 
fifteen  letters,  the  contents  of  which  he  alone  knew,  on  the  table 
before  him,  was  new  to  them  in  their  existence  as  a  public  body. 
The  business  they  had  hitherto  transacted  at  their  meetings  had 
always   been  purely  formal,   nor  ever  made  demands  on  such 
powers  of  judgment  and  decision  as  they  possessed,  for  the  affairs 
of  the  school,  under  Bob's  guiding  hand,  had  been  childishly  easy 
of  administration.     But  this  was  something  altogether  different. 
They  had  set  themselves  to  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  most  important  institution  in  Driekop  Vlei, 
a  change,  moreover,  which  might  be  attended  by  far-reaching 
consequences,  good  or  evil;   and  the  duty  before  them  having 
suddenly  assumed  this  serious  aspect,  their  anxiety  to  discharge 
it  well  and  wisely  became  almost  pathetically  evident  in  their 
faces,  penetrating  even  the  nonchalance  of  the  stationmaster,  and 
the  stolidity  of  Jan  van  der  Kol.     As  for  Dan   Finch,  he  was 
visibly  surcharged  with  eloquence  which  he  only  with  difficulty 
held  in  check  while  Joe  Bennett  was  wiping  his  spectacles  and 
clearing  his  throat,  preparatory  to  opening  the  discussion — for  on 
him,  for  the  nonce,  lay  the  onus  of  speech,  as  even  Dan  admitted. 
"Well,  here's  the  little  lot,"  he  began  finally,  "and  after  all 
the  big  talk  about  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  and  that  like, 
only  two  out  of  the  whole  fifteen  have  got  certificates.     The 
others  are  all  mighty  clever  people  by  their  own  showing,  but  as 
they  haven't  got  what  we  want,  why,  I  don't  think  it's  any  good 
considering  them."    And  with  that,  he  made  a  division  in  the  pile 
of  letters  before  him,  and  swept  the  uncertificated  thirteen  aside. 
"  These,  however,"  he  resumed,  taking  up  the  remaining  two, 
"  have  both  got  certificates,  and  as  of  course  we'll  have  to  choose 
between  them,  I've  made  short  summaries  of  their  qualifications 
— qualifications  is  the  word,  isn't  it — so  as  it  might  be  easy  for  us 
to  compare  'em,  and  see  which  would  suit  us  best." 
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The  other  three  nodded  approvingly,  and  leaned  nearer.  Joe 
went  on  : 

"  Both  of  them  are  ladies,  and  as  they've  been  frank  about 
their  ages  we'll  take  the  oldest  first.  She  signs  herself  Johanna 
Kotzee,  so  she's  Dutch,  I  take  it,  and  her  age,  she  says,  is  thirty- 
nine.  She's  got  a  third-class  certificate,  can  teach  English  and 
Dutch,  has  had  nineteen  years'  experience,  and  sends  copies  of 
some  rattling  good  testimonials.  That,  in  brief,"  Joe  liked 
rounded  phrases,  "is  what  Miss  Kotzee  has  to  say  for  herself." 

"  And  the  other  ?  "  asked  Dan  Finch. 

"  Is  English,"  Joe  replied,  consulting  the  second  letter. 
"Name,  Fanny  Clifford,  age  twenty.  Has  a  third-class  certi- 
ficate, like  the  other,  but  can  teach  English  only.  She  didn't 
send  any  copies  of  testimonials,  but  in  place  of  'em  a  letter  came 
direct  from  the  manager  of  the  school  she's  at  now  to  say  that, 
though  young,  she's  capable  and  experienced,  and  so  forth,  and — 
queer  thing  to  put  in  a  testimonial,  this — very  good-looking." 

"  Then  let's  say  her,"  said  the  stationmaster. 

"  Ne,  ne,"  interposed  Jan  van  der  Kol,  speaking  in  the  taal, 
"  that  shall  not  be  good.  She  is  but  twenty,  a  jong  meisje,  and 
how  shall  she  keep  school  with  boys  and  girls  nearly  so  big  as  she 
is  herself — look,  my  oldest  child  is  seventeen.  Let  it  be  the  other, 
the  vrouw  that  is  nine-and-thirty.  That  shall  be  good  for  the 
children,  and  wise." 

But  Dan  Finch's  red  face  turned  redder,  and  his  beard  bristled 
and  he  smote  his  hand  upon  the  table. 

"You  all  listen  here,"  he  said  in  his  most  truculent  manner. 
"  I've  got  just  one  word  to  say  and  it's  this,  that  if  you  puts  a 
Dutch  teacher  in  that  there  school,  my  children  comes  out.  I'm 
English,  I  am,  and  my  children  are  English,  and  English  they 
shall  be  taught  and  by  an  English  teacher,  too,  or  they  shan't 
learn  nothing  at  all.  Them  as  wants  vrouws  to  learn  their 
children,  can  get  'em  if  they  like,  but  they  won't  do  for  me. 
If  we've  got  to  have  one  of  these  two,  let  it  be  Miss  Clifford, 
say  I,  and  that's  my  last  word."  And  he  looked  at  Van  der  Kol 
defiantly. 

" Ne,"  said  the  latter  again,  shaking  his  head,  "it  shall  not  be 
good.  She  is  too  young,  the  English  meisje.  She  will  not  know 
enough  to  teach  my  children,  and  she  will  not  teach  them  Dutch. 
I  speak  for  the  Dutch  vrouw,  and  if  she  come  not,  I  take  my 
children  out  of  the  school." 

"  And  if  she  do  come,  I  take  mine  out,"  roared  Dan  Finch. 
"  Understand  that,  all  of  you.  Look  'ere,  Joe,  we've  only  got 
one  thing  to  do,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  and  that's  to  elect  Miss 
Clifford.  You  can't  reckon  her  not  knowing  Dutch  against  her, 
because  it  ain't  compulsory — Bob  only  teaches  it  as  a  favour,  as 
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everyone  knows — and  as  all  we  want  is  a  certificate  and  she's  got 
tnatj 

"Wait,  now,"  Joe  broke  in  hastily.  "Don't  be  in  such  a 
hurry,  Dan.  You  can't  settle  a  matter  like  this  right  off.  The 
proper  way  to  do  it,"  he  continued  impressively,  "  is  to  carefully 
consider  the  qualifications  of  both  these  ladies,  and  then  put 
their  names  to  the  vote  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority." 

"Hear,  hear,"  said  the  stationmaster.  And  Dan  being 
silenced  for  the  moment,  Joe  went  on,  waxing  still  more  official : 

"  First,  then,  we'll  take  Miss  Kotzee.  There's  a  great  deal, 
a  very  great  deal  to  be  said  in  her  favour.  She  is  of  mature  age, 
and  experienced,  and  all  her  testimonials  say  the  same  thing,  that 
she's  a  good  disciplinarian.  Also,  she  can  teach  Dutch  to  such 
as  wish  to  learn  it." 

"  Ja,"  commented  Van  der  Kol  approvingly.  But  Dan  Finch 
could  contain  himself  no  longer. 

"And  to  such  as  don't,  as  well,"  he  broke  out.     "Are  you 

going  to  tell  me,  Joe " 

"  Hold  on  a  bit  longer,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  expostulated 
Joe.  "  I'm  not  half  through  yet,  and  we  must  have  the  thing  out 
fair  and  square  before  we  can  make  up  our  minds.  Now,"  he 
hastened  on,  taking  advantage  of  the  calm  his  experience  told  him 
would  be  short-lived,  "having  summed  up  Miss  Kotzee,  we'll  go 
on  to  Miss  Clifford.  To  begin  with,  she's " 

"  English,"  said  Dan. 

"  Well,  English  if  you  like.  We'll  begin  with  that.  She's 
English,  she's  young,  presumably  bright,  presumably  up-to- 
date " 

Jan  van  der  Kol  stretched  out  a  lean  hand. 

"  The  English  meisje  shall  not  do,"  he  said.  "  Talk  no  more 
of  her.  Let  it  be  the  Dutch  vrouw." 

"  The  Dutch  vrouw  be  hanged,"  shouted  Dan  Finch,  and  he 
smote  the  table  again.  "  Is  this  an  English  colony,  or  is  it  not  ? 
Are  we  rulers  here,  or  are  we  slaves  ?  At  any  rate  I  can  choose 
who'll  learn  my  children,  and  I  tell  you  again  that  if  you  put 
a  Dutch  teacher  in  the  school,  they  all  comes  out.  I'll  get  a 
governess  for  'em  and  let  'em  learn  at  home,  and  that's  my  last 
word." 

"Well,  if  you  won't  talk  it  over  quietly,"  said  Joe  in  despair, 
"  we'd  best  put  it  to  the  vote  right  away.  That'll  settle  it,  any- 
how. What  do  you  say,  Ball  ?  "  he  added  to  the  stationmaster. 
"  Will  you  vote  for  Miss  Clifford  or  Miss  Kotzee  ?  " 

Then  the  stationmaster  made  what,  for  him,  was  quite  a  long 
speech. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  stroking  his  beard,  "  if  I  went  to  school  my- 
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self,  I  should  vote  for  Miss  Clifford.  But  as  it's  that  young  schelm 
of  mine  that  goes,  and  no  girl  of  twenty  will  ever  hold  him,  I'm 
for  Miss  Kotzee." 

"  Ja,  goed,"  said  Jan,  with  another  nod.  "  I,  too,  speak  for 
Miss  Kotzee." 

"  And  I,"  Joe  rejoined,  "  am  with  Dan  here.  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  satisfied  with  the  choice  of  the  committee,  whatever  it 
is,  but  for  myself  I  prefer  that  my  children  should  be  taught 
English  by  an  English  teacher." 

"Ditto  here,"  said  Dan  Finch.  "You've  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head  there,  Joe.  Them's  my  sentiments  to  a  T." 

"Well,  then,  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Bryce  to  decide,"  said  Joe, 
"  as  we're  two  against  two.  I'll  let  him  know,  and  he  will  have 
to  attend  the  next  meeting." 


IV. 

FEMININE  VIEWS. 

The  conference  broke  up  at  that,  and  the  committeemen 
carried  accounts  of  it  home  to  their  wives.  Jan  van  der  Kol  lived 
in  a  big  house  at  the  far  end  of  the  village,  a  house  that  had  a 
gable  at  either  end,  and  the  inevitable  stoep  in  front,  and  wide 
fields  of  mealies  and  sweet  potatoes  stretching  away  behind.  His 
wife  was  an  active,  bustling  woman  with  a  genius  for  manage- 
ment, and  the  keenest  of  eyes  to  the  main  chance,  and  so  clever 
that,  six  months  before,  she  had  drawn  the  plan  of  their  fine 
house  in  the  sand  when  the  men  had  been  ready  to  begin  to  build 
it.  She  was  stout,  and  had  a  pink  face  and  b'ght-blue  eyes  and 
abundant,  reddish  hair,  which  last,  contrary  to  national  custom, 
was  always  ceatly  and  becomingly  dressed.  To  her  hastened  Jan 
on  his  return  from  the  meeting,  and  finding  her  superintending 
the  labours  of  her  mijd  in  the  kitchen,  he  detailed  with  pride  the 
stand  he  had  taken  against  the  election  of  an  English  teacher. 
And  his  Lizzie  thereupon  astonished  him,  for  her  eye  began  to 
glitter  unpleasantly  as  the  story  proceeded,  and  at  its  close  she 
turned  on  him  and  crisply  called  him  a  fool. 

"  Maar,  Lizzie " 

"  Ach,  Jan.  Can  you  never  see  what  is  not  right  under  your 
nose?  Where  shall  this  new  teacher  board  when  she  comes,  if 
not  here — who  else  has  got  a  room  to  give  her  ?  And  which  shall 
pay  the  most,  now  tell  me,  the  English  meisje  or  the  Dutch 
vrouw  ?  I  can  ask  the  girl  three  pounds  ten  in  the  month,  but 
the  other,  will  she  pay  that  ?  Ne,  Jan,  you  were  too  quick  to 
speak.  You  give  your  time  to  the  meetings  and  get  nothing  for 
\t,  and  now,  when  a  chance  comes  to  make  something,  you  will 
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let  it  pass  by.  'Tis  true,  I  can  get  quite  sick  with  you  sometimes." 
And  Mrs.  van  der  Kol  clicked  with  her  tongue,  which,  with  her 
was  a  sign  of  intense  irritation. 

"  But,  Lizzie,  it  was  over  the  children  that  I  thought.  Will 
you  have  them  learn  all  English  and  no  Dutch  ?  Who  will  teach 
them  for  the  confirmation " 

"Ach,  Jan.  Cannot  you,  and  cannot  I?  Will  they  forget 
the  taal,  when  their  father  and  mother  speak  it  always  ?  It  is 
foolishness  to  talk  so.  See  now,  you  are  two  against  two,  so 
there  is  still  time.  At  the  next  meeting  you  give  your  vote  for 
Miss — how  is  her  name — Cleeford,  and  you  tell  Joe  Bennett  to 
put  in  his  letter,  when  he  writes,  that  I  will  board  her  here  for 
three  pounds  ten  in  the  month." 

"  Ne,  Lizzie " 

"  To  now,  Jan,  listen.  What,  ne  Lizzie,  ne  Lizzie.  Is  not 
the  one  that  puts  money  in  your  pocket  the  best?  " 

"  She  is  too  young,"  he  protested.  "  She  will  not  know 
enough." 

"  So,  that  is  why  I  will  have  her.  The  other,  she  will  know 
too  much.  Will  she  pay  me  three  pounds  ten  in  the  month,  think 
you  ?  No,  she  will  not  give  a  penny  more  than  two  fifteen.  I 
know  them." 

*  "  Maar,  Lizzie,  you  forget."  And  Jan's  narrow  eyes  gleamed. 
"  That  kerel,  Finch,  will  have  the  laugh  of  me  if  I  do  so. 
He  is  all  for  her,  and  I  have  given  my  vote  already  for  the 
other  one." 

Then  Lizzie  dropped  her  work  and  set  her  arms  akimbo,  and 
fixed  her  husband  with  her  glittering  eye. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  truculency  that  was  worthy  of  Dan 
Finch  himself,  "and  let  him  laugh.  Who  cares  if  he  laughs? 
Who's  afraid  of  Dan  Finch  and  his  laughing  ?  Three  pounds  ten 
in  your  pocket  every  month,  Jan,  and  let  all  the  world  laugh  if  it 
likes.  Mag  tig  !  but  you  men  are  just  like  children  when  you 
quarrel,  so  frightened  of  a  laugh.  Why  did  the  Lord  make  you 
all  with  so  little  sense,  I  wonder?"  And  Mrs.  van  der  Kol 
clicked  with  her  tongue  again. 

"  Stil,  then,  vrouw,  and  have  it  your  way,"  snapped  Jan, 
giving  way  to  irritation  in  his  turn  as  he  perceived  that  his  was  a 
lost  cause.  "  I  did  but  think  to  please  you  when  I  spoke  against 
the  Engelsche — but  if  you  know  the  best,  have  it  your  way,  and 
let  there  be  no  more  talk." 

"  Then  you  listen,  and  do  what  I  tell  you,"  returned  Lizzie, 
unabashed.  "You  vote  for  Miss  Cleeford  at  the  next  meeting, 
and  tell  Joe  Bennett  what  I  say,  that  I  will  board  her  here  for 
three  pounds  ten  in  the  month." 

But  Jan  van  der  Kol  was  not  the  only  crestfallen  man  in 
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Driekop  Vlei  that  evening.  Dan  Finch  had  gone  home,  blustering 
still,  to  the  double-storeyed  house  he  had  built  for  himself  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  and  there  had  found  his  wife  sitting  on 
the  stoep,  stoning  raisins.  She  was  a  tall,  big  woman  with  a 
sullen  mouth  and  wide,  unblinking  eyes,  and  a  mumbling  voice. 
It  was  said  by  Dan's  enemies  that  his  wife's  unvarying  glumness 
was  the  effect  of  defeat  in  a  struggle  between  them  for  supremacy 
of  the  tongue ;  but  her  own  maintained  that  her  husband's  volu- 
bility abroad  was  nothing  but  reaction  from  the  oppressiveness  of 
his  domestic  atmosphere.  She  was  a  good  listener,  however,  and 
as  such  Dan  appreciated  her  this  afternoon. 

"And  so  I  told  'em  that  was  my  last  word,"  he  ended  his 
account  of  the  proceedings  with  a  good  deal  of  self-satisfaction  in 
his  tone.  "  They  shan't  put  a  Dutch  teacher  in  the  school  if  I 
can  do  anything  to  stop  it.  Why  shouldn't  we  'ave  a  nice  young 
English  girl  when  we've  got  the  chance,  say  I,  instead  of — what, 
Sophie,"  he  broke  off  short,  for  having  happened  to  catch  his 
wife's  eye,  what  he  saw  there  made  his  jaw  drop,  "you  don't 
mean— you'd  never  a  had  me  vote  for  the  other  one?  " 

"  I  thought  even  you'd  have  more  sense  than  to  think  a  girl 
that  old  could  manage  the  school,"  mumbled  his  wife.  "  I  never 
heard  such  nonsense.  But  a  lot  you  thought  about  the  school 
when  you  did  your  voting.  You  want  Miss  Clifford  because  she's 
English,  do  you?  Humph." 

"  What  in  thunder  are  you  driving  at  ?  "  demanded  Dan, 
looking  mystified.  "  I'm  dashed  if  I  know." 

"  Maybe  not.  There's  none  so  blind  as  them  that  won't  see. 
Twenty,  indeed — and  good-looking !  "  Mrs.  Finch  suddenly 
spoke  with  more  energy.  "  You  don't  gull  me,  Dan  Finch.  If 
you  want  your  fine  talk  about  an  English  teacher  and  all  the 
rest  of  it  to  be  believed,  you'd  best  go  and  tell  someone  else, 
that's  all." 

Dan  sat  agape,  at  a  loss  for  words — an  astounding  circum- 
stance. But  his  wife  went  on  with  her  raisins,  quite  unmoved. 

"There's  forty  children  in  that  school,"  she  said,  "and  more 
than  half  of  them  boys.  You've  the  face  to  say  you  think  a  girl 
of  twenty's  going  to  teach  that  lot  and  keep  'em  in  order  better 
than  a  middle-aged  woman  that's  had  plenty  of  experience.  But 
whether  the  children  learn  or  not  is  nothing  to  you  and  Joe 
Bennett,  of  course.  As  long  as  the  teacher's  young  and  good- 
looking,  the  rest  don't  signify." 

"Now,  look  here,  Sophie,"  said  Dan,  recovering  himself, 
"you  never  made  a  bigger  mistake  in  your  life.  Strike  me  dead 
if  I  voted  for  Miss  Clifford  for  any  other  reason  than  because  she 
was  English,  nor  Joe  either,  as  he'd  tell  you  himself.  Good- 
looking,  Lord,"  he  clutched  at  his  hair,  "  I  no  more  thought  about 
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her  being  good-looking  than  I  thought  about  flying,  and  as  for 
not  thinking  about  the  school,  why,  you  know  well  enough  there 
ain't  nothing  I  don't  think  about  more."  Which  was  true,  though 
Mrs.  Finch  did  not  choose  to  admit  it. 

"  Words  is  very  fine,"  she  said,  relapsing  into  her  mumble. 
"  I  looks  to  acts.  If  you  think  as  much  about  it  as  you  make  out, 
you'll  put  a  teacher  in  it  that's  old  enough  to  know  her  business. 
I  don't  care  whether  Miss  Kotzee's  Dutch  or  not,  but  at  her  age 
she'll  be  sensible,  and  not  have  her  head  full  of  nothing  but 
flirting  and  nonsense.  Good-looking,  indeed.  A  nice  thing  to 
put  in  a  testimonial,  I  must  say." 

"  You  want  me  to  go  back  on  what  I  said,"  cried  Dan,  getting 
on  his  feet,  and  beginning  to  stride  up  and  down.  "  No,  Sophie, 
that's  a  bit  too  thick.  I  told  'em  all,  when  I  voted  for  Miss 
Clifford,  that  it  was  my  last  word." 

"Well,  you  can  have  another,"  returned  his  wife  imperturbably. 
"  You've  done  it  before.  Anyway,  mine's  soon  said,  and  it's  this, 
that  I  won't  have  nothing  to  do  with  sending  the  children  to  school 
if  there  ain't  a  proper  person  there  to  teach  them.  You  can  do 
what  you  like  about  the  voting — it's  your  affair,  not  mine — but 
I've  said  my  say,  and  I'll  stick  to  it."  And  when  Mrs.  Finch 
ceased  speaking,  she  pressed  her  lips  together  in  a  way  that 
Dan  knew. 

"  But  I've  voted  for  Miss  Clifford  already,  I  tell  you,"  he  cried 
desperately.  "I  couldn't  do  nothing  else,  with  that  fellow  Van 
der  Kol  insisting  on  having  a  Dutch  teacher,  and  going  on  as  if 
he  was  boss  of  the  show.  Surely,  Sophie,  as  an  Englishwoman," 
he  made  his  final  appeal,  "  you'd  sooner  your  children  was  taught 
by  an  English  teacher  than  a  Dutch  one  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  before  that  I  don't  care  whether  she's  English  or 
Dutch  as  long  as  she's  a  sensible  age,  and  knows  her  work.  But 
of  course,  if  you're  afraid  of  what  Jan  van  der  Kol  will  think  if 
you  vote  different,  there's  no  more  to  be  said.  Your  children's 
education  ain't  so  important  as  to  come  before  a  thing  like 
that." 

Then  Dan  swore.     His  wife  reproved  him. 

"Willie  was  shouting  that  word  about  the  house  this  morning," 
she  said.  "  If  you  can't  set  your  children  a  better  example  than 
that,  you  ain't  fit  to  choose  a  teacher  for  them." 

Dan  swore  again,  and  flung  away.  Mrs.  Finch  sat  smiling 
grimly  to  herself  after  he  had  gone.  She  knew  that  if  the  election 
of  Miss  Clifford  depended  on  him  alone,  that  good-looking  young 
lady  would  never  come  to  Driekop  Vlei. 
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V. 

THE  DECISION. 

Some  days  later  another  meeting  was  convened,  and  the  four 
men  met  again  round  the  table  in  the  waiting-room.  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  chairman,  was  not  present,  having  written  begging  them  to 
make  another  effort  to  come  to  a  decision  among  themselves,  and 
thus  dispense  with  the  need  for  his  casting  vote.  He  was  an  old 
man,  he  wrote  plaintively,  and  the  long  drive  over  rough  roads 
which  the  journey  from  Hazlam  to  Driekop  Vlei  entailed,  tried 
him  sorely.  Kind-hearted  Joe,  after  reading  this  letter  aloud, 
besought  his  colleagues  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  chair- 
man, if  they  could ;  and  then,  by  way  of  determining  on  which 
of  the  three  his  powers  of  persuasion  might  be  brought  to  bear 
with  any  hope  of  success,  he  proceeded  to  put  the  names  of  Miss 
Clifford  and  Miss  Kotzee  to  the  vote  again. 

There  followed  something  of  a  tableau.  The  stationmaster, 
indeed,  being  the  first  appealed  to,  abode  by  his  first  choice,  and 
voted  for  Miss  Kotzee.  But  when  the  question  was  passed  on  to 
Jan  van  der  Kol,  he  turned  and  twisted  in  his  chair,  and  curled 
back  his  lip  once  or  twice  without  speaking,  as  though  what  he 
had  to  say  was  difficult  of  enunciation.  Finally  he  said  with  a 
snarl,  and  looking  sedulously  away  from  Dan  Finch  : 

"  I  vote  for  the  Engelsche — Miss  Clifford.  And  my  vrouw," 
he  went  on  desperately,  mindful  of  Lizzie's  instructions,  "  she 

say  I  must  tell  you "  but  he  got  no  farther,  being  paralysed 

by   the  looks   of    blank   astonishment    the  other  three  turned 
on  him. 

"  You  vote  for  Miss  Clifford !  "  exclaimed  Dan  Finch,  whose 
look  had  been  the  blankest  of  all,  "you.  Well,  I'm  blessed." 

"  But  it  settles  the  matter,  anyhow,"  said  Joe  Bennett,  re- 
covering from  his  surprise,  and  drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
"  Three  of  us  are  for  Miss  Clifford  now,  so  Miss  Clifford  is 
appointed 

"  Hold  on  a  moment,  Joe."  The  interruption  came  from  Dan 
Finch,  and  he  spoke  with  an  odd  mixture  of  sheepishness  and 
defiance.  "  I  haven't  had  my  say  yet.  Fact  is,  I've  been  thinking 
it  over,  ye  see,  I've  been  thinking  it  over  a  good  bit  since  our  last 
meeting,  and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  p'raps,"  here  he 
paused,  and  seemed  to  be  seized  with  the  same  difficulty  of  utter- 
ance that  had  previously  beset  Mr.  van  der  Kol ;  but  mastering  it 
more  speedily,  the  rest  of  his  speech  came  with  a  rush,  "  p'raps  it 
would  be  more  proper  and  sensible-like  to  put  a  middle-aged  lady 
in  the  school,  so  I — I  vote  for  Miss  Kotzee." 

If  the  others  had  been  astonished  before,  they  were  thunder- 
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struck  now.  Jan  van  der  Kol's  lips  curled  back  again,  and  he 
gaped  at  the  speaker,  and  wondered  wildly  whether  a  desire  for  a 
boarder  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Finch  had  had  anything  to  do  with 
this.  Then  the  stationmaster  suddenly  struck  the  table  with  his 
hand  and  gave  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  the  sound  broke  the  spell. 
Dan  Finch  recovered  his  usual  attitude  like  magic,  and  looked 
round  on  the  others,  all  defiance  now. 

"  Well,  and  what's  wrong  with  you  all,"  he  demanded  aggres- 
sively. "Every  man's  open  to  a  change  of  opinion  now  and 
again,  ain't  he?  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Joe?  You're 
starin'  like  a  moonstruck  calf." 

"  But,  don't  you  see  what  you've  done,"  stuttered  Joe. 
"  You've  been  and  put  us  in  the  same  box  as  we  were  before — 
two  against  two.  There's  me  and  Jan  for  Miss  Clifford— my 
word,  it's  funny — and  you  and  Ball  for  Miss  Kotzee." 

It  took  the  others,  seemingly,  a  full  minute  to  grasp  this. 
Then  the  stationmaster  laughed  again,  and  Dan  Finch,  who  had 
risen  to  launch  his  thunderbolt,  sat  down. 

"  So  I  have, "he  said. 

"  We'll  have  to  send  for  the  poor  old  chap  after  all,"  said  Joe 
regretfully.  "  Say,  Dan — or  you,  Van  der  Kol — couldn't  one  of 
you  go  back  to  what  you  said  last  time  ?  I've  no  reason  to 
change  my  mind,  but  really  I'm  hanged  if  I  care  which  it  is,  as 
long  as  we  settle  the  business.  Come  on,  Dan,  you  were  all  for 
Miss  Clifford  before " 

"  I've  said  my  last  word,"  interposed  Dan,  hearing  in  thought 
a  mumbling  voice,  seeing  in  fancy  sticky  fingers  stoning  raisins. 
"  I've  spoke  for  Miss  Kotzee,  and  I'm  not  going  back  on  that. 
Give  me  a  woman  of  sense  when  it  comes  to  learning  children, 
and  not  a  flighty  girl." 

"  Well,  you,  Van  der  Kol.  I  s'pose  you  wouldn't  change 
your  mind  again,"  said  Joe,  appealing  somewhat  dubiously  to 
Jan.  "  Miss  Clifford  won't  be  able  to  teach  your  children  Dutch, 
you  know,  and  you  made  a  point  of  that  last  time." 

Jan  fidgeted  unhappily.  He  did  know.  But—  three  pounds 
ten  in  the  month.  He  shook  his  head. 

"I  say  Miss  Cleeford,"  he  answered  stolidly.  "And  my 
vrouw,  she  say " 

"  Well,  but  we  can't  stick  over  it  like  this,"  broke  in  Joe  with 
the  first  signs  of  impatience  he  had  shown.  "  Confound  it  all,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  settle  the  matter  somehow.  For  my  own 
part,  I'm  beginning  to  wish  to  goodness  we'd  never  begun  it. 
Certificate  or  no  certificate,  Bob  Macandrew  was  good  enough  for 
me,  and  I  don't  see  that  either  of  these  two  would  be  any 
improvement  on  him." 

"  I've  thought  so  all  along,"  said  the  stationmaster,  in  the 
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quiet  voice  that  always  made  itself  heard.  Then  Dan  Finch 
stamped  upon  the  floor  with  a  vehemence  that  shook  the  little 
room  to  its  foundations. 

"So've  I,"  he  cried.  "That's  a  holy  fact."  And  at  the 
psychologic  moment,  a  shadow  fell  across  the  doorway,  and  a  soft 
voice  asked : 

"  Well,  and  what's  the  result?  " 

"Nil !  "  shouted'Joe  Bennett,  leaping  up  in  his  turn,  "  it's  nil, 
that's  what  it  is.  Come  in,  Bob,  come  in,  and — look  here,  what 
d'you  all  say,  let's  ask  Bob  to  take  the  school  back,  and  hang 
certificates  and  superintendents  and  Barren's  canteen,  and  the 
whole  bang  lot.  I've  had  enough  of  the  business,  and  I  say,  let's 
chuck  it  and  go  on  as  we  were  before." 

"  And  so  say  I,"  cried  Dan  Finch,  seizing  the  little  school- 
master by  the  hand.  "  Driekop  Vlei  might  do  a  lot  worse,  but 
it  couldn't  do  no  better.  And  that  is  my  last  word." 

"  Ja,  goed,  goed,"  said  Jan  van  der  Kol,  curling  back  his  lip 
with  pleasure  this  time.  And  the  stationmaster  laughed  again, 
and  smote  Bob  on  the  back.  Then,  in  one  movement,  they 
caught  the  little  man  and  set  him  on  their  shoulders  and  carried 
him  over  to  the  hotel,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  sundry 
astonished  spectators,  they  enthusiastically  drank  health  and 
success  and  a  long  tenure  of  his  office  to  the  schoolmaster  of 
Driekop  Vlei. 

CONSTANCE  M.  PROWSE. 
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POWER   AND    INDUSTRIAL    PROGRESS 

IT  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  change  wrought  by  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge  to  meeting  the  material  needs  of 
mankind.  Former  ages  may  have  produced  greater  works  than 
our  own  time  in  the  domains  of  philosophy  and  art,  and  even  in 
many  branches  of  science  itself,  but  the  practical  applications  of 
scientific  methods  were  almost  confined  to  water-supply,  and,  in 
a  limited  degree,  to  supplementing  human  labour  in  the  erection 
of  architectural  monuments. 

The  applications  of  mechanics  to  ordinary  handicrafts  were 
even  fewer.  The  spinning-wheel,  the  potter's  wheel  and  the  fan, 
are  still,  in  the  East,  dependent  upon  human  labour,  although 
the  use  of  water-power  for  prayer- wheels  has  been  common  from 
time  immemorial.  In  fact,  the  use  of  natural  power,  as  distinct 
from  mere  mechanical  contrivances,  scarcely  dates  before  the  time 
of  Watt. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  water-power 
began  to  be  used  in  England  for  other  purposes  than  the  grinding 
of  corn,  and  on  a  number  of  the  larger  streams  in  the  north,  the 
remains  of  small  factories,  which  replaced  the  cottage  industries 
about  that  time,  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  improvements  in 
textile  apparatus  and  in  the  steam-engine  resulted  in  a  further 
increase  in  the  size  of  factories,  and  in  their  congregating  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coalfields,  while  the  proximity  of  the  coal- 
fields to  iron  deposits,  as  well  as  our  freedom  from  internal  warfare, 
gave  this  island  a  great  advantage  over  continental  Europe. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  water 
powers  in  central  Europe  became,  to  a  small  extent,  centres  of 
rural  industries,  but  it  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  that 
century  *  that  the  manufacturing  areas  of  North-west  France, 
Belgium  and  Alsace  began  to  be  seriously  developed.  A  number 
of  important  improvements,  affecting  the  economy  of  the  steam- 
engine,  were  there  produced,  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
more  scientific  methods  and  greater  attention  to  fuel  economy 

*  The  Alsace  Steam  Users'  Association  was  founded  in  1858. 
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than  obtained  in  this  country,  where  the  abundance  of  fuel  had 
tended  to  lessen  the  attention  given  to  efficiency.  The  loss  of 
our  former  supremacy  as  producers  is  due,  however,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  our  neglect  of  scientific  methods  in  so  many  depart- 
ments, and  not  least  in  the  application  of  power  to  manufacturing. 
A  reduction  in  this  item  not  only  means  a  saving  in  existing 
methods,  but  is  of  at  least  equal  importance  in  rendering  various 
new  processes  commercially  possible. 

The  cost  of  power  in  different  trades  varies  from  zero  to  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenses,  in  the  case  of  certain 
chemical  processes  using  electricity. 

Although  the  application  of  electricity  to  manufacturing 
appears  to  offer  a  more  hopeful  field  for  effecting  further  econo- 
mies than  any  other  improvement,  it  is  one  which  has  been  some- 
what neglected  in  this  country.  The  ease  of  generating  and 
transmitting  this  form  of  energy  renders  it  especially  suitable  in 
connection  with  water  powers,  and  has  led  to  its  rapid  adoption, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  since  its  feasibility  was 
demonstrated  by  the  famous  transmission  from  the  falls  of  Neckar 
to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  some  112  miles.  In  America  its  trans- 
mission over  still  greater  distances  has  become  common,  and 
both  there  and  on  the  Continent  no  modern  factory  is  erected  that 
is  not  electrically  equipped. 

In  this  country,  however,  manufacturers  have,  as  a  rule, 
continued  to  drive  their  works  by  other  forms  of  power,  and 
even  where  electricity  has  been  applied  it  has  been  derived,  as  a 
rule,  not  from  a  great  central  station,  but  from  some  compara- 
tively small  engine  installed  upon  the  premises.  To  a  large 
extent  this  was  due  to  restrictive  legislation  resulting  in  the  areas 
of  electrical  supply,  which  were  primarily  intended  for  lighting 
purposes,  being  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  individual  parishes, 
and  hence  working  on  a  scale  too  small  for  economical  genera- 
tions. In  these  conditions  progress  has  been  slow,  and  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  produce  electricity  at  a  cost  which  enabled  the 
manufacturer  to  use  it.  This  fact  has  now  been  realised  and,  in 
order  to  meet  the  objection,  Parliament  has,  during  the  past  five 
years,  authorised  over  a  score  of  power  companies  with  areas  of 
supply  varying  from  fifty  to  several  hundreds  of  square  miles. 
Generation,  under  these  conditions,  tends  to  largely  redress  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  English  manufacturer,  so  far  as  the  cost 
of  electric  power  is  concerned,  for  the  compactness  of  our  indus- 
trial areas,  originally  brought  about  by  the  proximity  of  the  coal 
and  iron  fields,  enables  electricity  to  be  produced  from  coal  and 
distributed  at  prices  which  compare  very  favourably  with  those 
derived  from  water-power. 

This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  improbable,  but  it  is  due  to 
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the  fact  that  although  the  actual  working  expenses  of  a  water- 
power  installation  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  one  using 
fuel,  the  cost  and  nature  of  the  engineering  works  connected  with 
the  former  are  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference.  For  example, 
the  cost  of  power  derived  from  Niagara  and  sold  in  Buffalo  to-day 
to  the  ordinary  eight  hour  a  day  user,  is  f <2.  per  electrical  unit, 
whereas  it  is,  in  some  cases,  being  sold  in  the  North  of  England 
at  slightly  over  a  halfpenny.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  further 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  water  turbines  is  limited, 
whereas  the  developments  of  the  steam  turbine,  gas  and  oil 
engines,  and  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  power,  now  a  by- 
product of  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ovens,  foreshadow  consider- 
able further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  power  in  this  country. 

In  order  that  electrical  power  should  be  supplied  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  two  things  are  essential  :— 

(1)  That  production  should  take  place  on  a  large  scale. 

(2)  That  the  area  should  be  compact,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
cost   of    transmission.      This    applies    particularly   in    this 
country   where   costly   underground   mains   are,   as   a  rule, 
insisted  on  by  the  authorities.     The  power  companies  sanc- 
tioned  by  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  are  all  intended  to 
work  on   this   large  scale,  and  in  many  cases  they  possess 
areas  of  which  large  portions  are  compact. 

The  business  of  a  power  company  is  both  wholesale  and 
retail.  It  supplies  power  in  "bulk"  to  local  authorities  which 
they  distribute  to  their  own  consumers  for  lighting  and  power, 
and  it  supplies  direct  to  such  large  users  as  railways  and  ship- 
yards, for  use  in  their  works.  Practically  the  only  important 
industrial  area  in  the  kingdom  which  is  not  at  present  supplied, 
or  about  to  be  supplied,  by  such  a  company,  is  that  lying  to  the 
east  of  London. 

Although,  as  a  mart,  London  no  longer  holds  its  former  pre- 
eminence, its  importance  as  a  manufacturing  centre  continues 
to  increase  even  more  rapidly  than  its  population.  This  is  con- 
trary to  the  popular  belief,  but  is  clearly  proved  from  the  returns 
made  under  the  Factory  Act,*  which  show  that  the  hands  in  its 
factories  now  number  over  three  quarters  of  a  million,  and  are 
increasing  by  about  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  growth  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  number  of 
factories  have  left  London  for  the  provinces,  or  the  home  counties. 
During  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years,  industrial  centres  have  sprung 
up  in  such  places  as  Eugby,  Bedford,  Chelmsford  and  Ayles- 
bury,  mainly  as  the  result  of  migration  from  London,  while 

*  Annual  Report,  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  1900. 
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numerous  other  firms  have  removed  into  the  country  bordering 
the  main  lines  of  railways.  In  the  north-west  of  London  a 
group  of  factories  is  growing  up  in  the  Willesden  district,  while  a 
similar  movement  has  taken  place  in  the  direction  of  Erith  and 
Dartford. 

The  causes  assisting  to  bring  this  about  are  various.  Colour- 
printers  seek  a  clearer  atmosphere,  paper-makers  better  water 
facilities.  The  growth  of  rates,  taxes,  and  wages  accounts 
for  the  majority,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  will  be  factors  of 
increasing  importance.  The  tendency  to  decentralise  is  one  to  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  working 
community,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  process  has  not  been 
carried  out  to  a  greater  extent.  That  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  growth  of  London  factories  is  due  in  part  to  the 
constant  efforts  which  are  made  to  improve  locomotion  facilities. 
London  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  extremely  deficient  in  this 
respect,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  any  attempt  to  improve  it  only 
aggravates  the  trouble  further.  The  more  facilities  which  are 
provided  for  giving  access  to  any  spot,  the  more  factories  or 
persons  tend  to  congregate  there,  and  the  question  is  worth  con- 
sideration, whether,  instead  of  confining  our  efforts  to  providing 
further  facilities  for  the  working  classes  to  live  in  the  suburbs  at 
a  distance  from  their  work,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  devote  a  little 
more  attention  to  assisting  the  removal  of  the  factory  itself  into 
districts  where  the  workmen  could  live  in  close  proximity  to  their 
work. 

The  distribution  of  industries  in  London  is  extremely  irregular, 
and  the  larger  works  being,  to  a  large  extent,  generally  congre- 
gated in  the  neighbourhood  of  canals  and  waterways.  The  small 
factories  are  mostly  located  in  the  district  between  St.  Pancras  and 
Stepney,  soap  and  chemicals  on  the  eastern  outskirts,  printing  in 
the  City  and  Southwark,  while  heavy  engineering,  and  other 
trades  allied  to  shipping,  are  usually  on  the  Thames. 

Commerce  in  the  East  End  at  the  moment  is  not  flourishing. 
This  is  due  partly  to  one  of  those  periodical  depressions  of  trade 
which  visit  us,  and  in  part  to  constantly  increasing  rates.  In 
new  and  rapidly  growing  districts  like  the  East  End  of  London, 
where  so  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  had  to  be  provided 
by  the  local  authority  in  such  a  short  period,  municipal  expen- 
diture must  in  any  case  be  high,  but  it  has  been  still  further 
increased  by  the  fact  that  these  democratic  communities  have 
incurred  a  great  outlay  upon  trading  enterprises,  in  the  hope, 
not  always  justified,  of  reaping  profits  for  the  ratepayers.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  fact  that  education  and  sanitation  have  to 
be  provided  for  vast  bodies  of  workers  engaged  in  factories  situate 
in  other  districts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  rates  in  some 
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cases  have  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  Thus,  from  causes, 
partly  avoidable  and  partly  unavoidable,  the  East-end  manu- 
facturer is  severely  handicapped,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
that  he  should  be  given,  where  possible,  those  advantages  which 
his  competitors  have  in  other  districts. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  growing  importance  of 
power  in  industries  of  all  kinds,  and  the  part  which  the  cost  of 
fuel  plays  therein.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  industries 
carried  on  in  London  need  power  in  some  form  or  other,  from 
the  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power  drill  of  the  jeweller  to  the  enor- 
mous machines  used  in  the  Arsenal.  In  the  past,  the  small 
industries  have  depended  very  largely  on  hand-power,  while 
the  average  factory  has  derived  its  power  from  steam  or  gas- 
engines  on  the  premises.  More  recently  electric  motors  have 
been  used  on  a  small  scale,  the  power  being  derived  from  the 
electric  light  mains  or  from  installations  on  the  premises.  But 
in  all  these  cases  convenience  rather  than  economy  has  been 
the  reason  for  its  adoption,  and  eo  long  as  power  is  generated 
in  these  small  units,  the  cost  of  fuel  is  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  its  adoption  on  a  wide  scale. 

The  centralisation  of  the  generation  of  electricity  in  power- 
stations  in  which  the  individual  machines  are  often  larger  than 
the  entire  electric  light  stations  now  existing,  greatly  reduces  the 
relative  importance  of  fuel  as  an  item  of  cost;  while  in  an  ordinary 
manufacturer's  works  the  coal  bill  generally  forms  more  than  half 
the  total  expenditure  on  power,  in  a  large  central  station  it  need 
not  form  more  than  one-fifth. 

As  I  have  already  poirited  out,  a  power  supply  on  a  large 
scale  is  at  present,  or  about  to  be,  available  in  most  of  the 
chief  industrial  districts  of  the  kingdom  and  the  Continent. 
London,  however,  in  electrical  matters,  as  in  so  many  others,  has 
been  treated  on  what  has  been  aptly  called  the  "  patchwork  quilt " 
method.  It  is  so  vast  that  its  great  services  have  grown  out  of 
systems  primarily  designed  with  regard  to  the  individual  boroughs,* 
rather  than  for  the  needs  of  the  Metropolis  as  a  whole.  Alike  in 
gas,  water  and  electricity,  it  has  been  treated  as  a  series  of 
separate  units  rather  than  on  any  comprehensive  system,  with 
the  result  that  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  on 
creating  numerous  small,  and  comparatively  inefficient,  systems. 

The  evidence  recently  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
London  Traffic  showed  the  truth  of  this  as  regards  locomotion, 
while  the  Water  Board  proceedings  did  the  same  in  connection 
with  water  supply.  As  regards  gas,  fifteen  or  sixteen  companies 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for  thinking  of  London  "  parochially  "  in  the 
past,  when  it  contains  single  parishes  such  as  Islington,  with  a  population  exceeding 
that  of  cities  like  Bristol,  Edinburgh  and  Bradford. 
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were  allowed  to  come  into  existence :  these,  however,  have  been 
reduced  to  three.  In  electrical  matters  things  are  still  worse, 
as  there  are  to-day  in  Greater  London  no  less  than  seventy 
authorities  empowered  to  produce  and  sell  electricity,  while 
numbers  of  large  private  works  have  installations  of  their  own. 

With  the  examples  of  successful  power  enterprises  covering 
areas  many  times  larger  than  London  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
Metropolis  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  feasibility  of  these  schemes  been  demonstrated  in 
the  North  of  England  than  a  number  of  rival  proposals  were 
brought  forward  with  the  object  of  concentrating  the  production 
of  electric  power  and  reducing  its  cost.  The  majority  of  them 
were  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  principal  ones  now 
before  Parliament  are  those  of  the  Administrative  County  of 
London  and  District  Electric  Power  Company,  and  of  the 
Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  one  of  the  existing 
lighting  companies.  The  former  enterprise  has  been  organised 
with  a  view  to  concentrating  the  supply  of  power  over  a  very 
wide  area  into  a  single  undertaking.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
electric  power  possesses  enormous  advantages  over  all  other  forms 
in  connection  with  manufacturing  processes ;  that  to  enable  it  to 
be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  other  less  convenient  kinds  of  power 
its  price  must  be  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the 
only  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  is  by  generation  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  compactness  of  London  and  the  enormous  variety  and 
magnitude  of  the  demands  which  would  be  required,  would,  it  has 
been  shown,  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of  transporting  fuel 
to  the  Thames  if  done  by  sea.  The  prices  proposed  in  connection 
with  these  various  schemes  range  from  2d.  to  about  ^d.  per 
electrical  unit.  At  the  latter  figure,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  the 
London  manufacturer  would  obtain  electrical  power  more  cheaply 
than  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 

Although  the  primary  benefits  from  such  a  scheme  would  be 
derived  by  the  manufacturer,  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
producing  electricity  would  in  more  than  one  way  benefit  the 
ordinary  householder.  Under  the  present  legislation,  which 
results  in  innumerable  small  stations,  one  in  nearly  every  parish, 
the  production  of  electric  light  in  London  is  necessarily  far 
more  expensive  and  the  prices  much  higher  than  in  other  great 
cities,  with  the  result  that  apart  from  the  rich  central  area  it 
has  been  adopted  to  a  remarkably  small  extent,  while  there  has 
recently  even  been  a  reaction  in  favour  of  improved  forms  of  gas 
lighting. 

The  advantages  of  electricity  for  lighting  are,  however,  so 
great,  that  it  is  a  question  merely  of  price  for  it  to  be  universally 
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adopted,  and  although  its  application  for  heating  and  cooking 
purposes  would  at  the  present  time  seem  to  be  visionary,  this 
again  is  merely  a  question  of  cost,  its  suitability  for  these  purposes 
having  been  proved  in  the  few  places  where  it  could  be  obtained 
sufficiently  cheaply. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  further  advantage  to  be  hoped  for  from 
the  cheapening  of  electricity  supply.  The  recent  London  Fog 
Enquiry  conclusively  proved  that,  while  the  white  fogs  were  due 
to  conditions  which  were  more  or  less  unavoidable,  the  blackest 
of  them,  which  are  the  most  harmful,  were  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  smoke  not  of  domestic,  but  of  factory  chimneys.  The  report 
of  Captain  Carpenter,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Council, 
ends  with  the  following  words  : — 

Our  river  from  Deptford  to  a  few  miles  below  Gravesend  teems  with  the 
great  shipping  trade  of  London,  and  it  it  this  very  portion  which  is  practically 
under  a  continuous  fog  brought  about  by  hundreds  of  great  chimneys  belching 
forth  smoke.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  for  me  to  argue  here  why  the  great  factories 
are  allowed  to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  to  this  degree  when  smokeless  coal  and 
smoke-consuming  furnaces  are  readily  available,  but  one  silently  wonders  that 
the  pockets  of  the  factory  owners  should  be  considered  to  the  detriment  of  a 
shipping  interest  which  is  world-wide. 

Now  in  the  Tyneside  district,  where  electric  power  has  been 
adopted  on  a  very  large  scale,  disused  factory  chimneys  can  be 
counted  in  any  number,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  same  could  not  or  would  not  take  place  in  London.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  lay  stress,  either  on  the  nuisance,  or  on  the  actual 
waste  of  money  caused  to  the  Metropolis  from  these  visitations. 
The  loss  entailed  due  to  dislocation  of  railway  and  river  traffic  is 
enormous.  During  the  fog  which  occurred  in  Christmas  week  of 
last  year,  it  was  stated  that  one  of  the  large  steamship  companies 
alone  lost  over  £10,000  in  collisions  and  delays,  and  any  reduction, 
however  slight,  in  the  thickness  of  these  fogs  would  confer  the 
greatest  benefit  on  the  community. 

Such  forecasts  as  this  may  appear  visionary,  and  undoubtedly 
many  years  must  elapse  before  they  begin  to  be  realised.  But 
the  facts  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based  are  incon- 
trovertible, and  are  merely  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  taken 
place  on  a  smaller  scale  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  very 
magnitude  of  London,  which  makes  it  right  that  its  public  services 
should  be  the  best,  is  the  factor  which  enables  it  in  this  case  to 
be  carried  out ;  and  whether  it  takes  place  now  or  in  the  future 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  this  to  be  realised. 

ENGINEBE. 
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INDIAN    AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

THE  prices  of  Colonial  Securities  generally  show  very  little 
change  when  compared  with  those  of  a  month  ago.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  markets  were  very  dull  owing  to  appre- 
hension as  to  the  result  of  the  great  naval  engagement  in  the  Far 
East.  The  Japanese  victory  produced  only  a  short  spurt  of 
activity,  which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  weakness 
enhanced  by  the  nervousness  of  the  Paris  Bourse  over  the  Moroccan 
question.  Even  the  peace  negotiations  have  done  little  to  revive 
the  Stock  Exchange,  doubtless  because  it  is  realised  that  they  will 
be,  in  all  probability,  of  a  protracted  character,  and  that  it  will, 
therefore,  still  be  long  before  the  war  tension  is  relieved.  The 
easy  condition  of  the  Money  market  still  acts  as  a  strengthening 
factor  in  the  Stock  Exchange  and  prevents  any  pronounced  decline 
in  the  highest  class  of  securities. 

India  stocks,  for  instance,  are  in  some  cases  higher  than  a 
month  ago  after  making  due  allowance  for  dividend  deductions. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  course  of  his  interesting  address  before 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sir  Edward  Law  pointed  out 
that  having  held  during  the  last  five  years  the  responsible  position 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 
3  %      „     (t)      ... 

62,849,476 
52,635,384 

1931 
1948 

106a; 
97fcc 

3i 

3fV 

Quarterly. 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

82}x 

3 

it 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper    .     . 

Rx.  5,538,720 

.  . 

65J 

3** 

Various  dates. 

3J%      „          „    1854-8 

Rx.  10,  595,  170 

65f 

3** 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

3   %      „          „    1896-7 

Rx.  1,014,770 

1916 

57 

3|* 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

(z)  Ex  dividend. 


*  Rupee  taken  at  1».  4d. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 


1 

Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Central  (L)  g.  3$  %  +  Jth  profits 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
500,000 
400  000 

3 
6 
5 
4 

100 
100 
5 
100 

r*q  rl 

eo  T-I  >a  cv 

OS  >O  CT 

T-I 

q_s 

dr« 
4 
5 
45 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  } 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 

100 

104J 
150 
107 

134J» 

l\l 

3f 
8H 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  Jj 
sur  profits  (t)           ....           .  / 

2,436,000 

5f 

100 

131 

4| 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  t) 
[ndian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  \  surp.  profits  t) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  tt)      
Do.  do.  4*%(0      
Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock      . 
Do  3i  "/  red.  mort.  debs  

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,112,900 

t 

4 

9 

5 
4| 
4£ 
B 
3* 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

144 
137 
94 
121x 
111 
106 
129$ 
122 
114 
120J 
94 

_l«  ,j»  «ke  io»  H 

IO«(i-W'Vl'**W^«**rt|Ht-IXIrtH'*OH 

cococococococococo^or 

Rohilkuud  and  Kumaon,  Limited. 
South  Behar,  Limited     

200,000 
879,580 

P 

100 
100 

154Jx 
964 

31 

4^> 

South  Indian  4&  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

425,000 
1,000,000 

a 

71 

100 
100 

133JX 
115J 

8A 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3$  %  &  j  of  profits 
Do.  4  "/  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

B 

100 
100 

104 
in?i 

an 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  °/  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

*i 

y 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

S  HN-W 

•  XO  ITS  CO  V 
>  TH  O»  O  r- 
1  T-l  rH  t- 

PC  nM 

rtidceiOWrtHM 
J  CO  CO  -*  •«! 

BANKS. 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,) 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

11 

20 

53* 

"8 

4 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12* 

31 

4* 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(as)  Ex  dividend.  *  Excluding  bonus  shares. 

of  Financial  Member  of  the  Governor-General's  -Council,  he  had 
had  exceptional  opportunities  of  studying  Indian  affairs,  and  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact,  that,  although  there  were 
important  openings  in  India  for  profitable  undertakings,  British 
capitalists  appeared  to  look  askance  at  Indian  investments,  whilst 
their  money  flowed  freely  to  many  other  countries  where  there 
was  no  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  exchange,  where  there  was 
constant  danger  of  political  disturbance,  and  where  the  British 
trader  frequently  found  himself  hampered  under  a  foreign  regime 
to  which  he  was  unaccustomed.  That,  said  Sir  Edward  Law,  was 
a  most  undesirable  state  of  affairs,  but  it  was  one  which  he  thought 
could  not  long  continue  if  it  was  found  possible  to  bring  home  to 
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the  minds  of  the  British  public  the  importance  of  the  field  that 
was  open  for  profitable  enterprise  in  India.  It  is  to  be  trusted 
that  these  wise  words  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

The  stocks  of  the  Indian  railways  show  irregular  changes. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  reports  recently  issued  for  the  second  half 
of  1904  bear  witness  to  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  country's 
commerce  and,  more  especially,  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
lower  classes,  a  factor  which  has  lately  given  much  encourage- 
ment to  those  interested  in  the  Dependency.  The  companies,  as 
usual,  have  been  affected  by  incidental  causes.  One  records  a 
decrease  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Somaliland  expedition  swelled 
the  receipts  in  the  preceding  year;  another  derived  particular 
benefit  last  year  from  the  Tibet  mission  ;  another  from  some  great 
fair  or  industrial  exhibition.  But  underlying  all  these  individual 
influences  there  is  still  the  more  important  increase  in  general 
traffic. 

Canada  continues  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  what  activity 
there  is  among  investors  and  speculators,  but  there  is  a  welcome 
absence  of  demand  in  the  new  issue  market  on  the  part  of  the 
Governments  and  municipalities.  There  has,  it  is  true,  been  a 
small  issue  by  the  City  of  Quebec  of  its  3£  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Eegistered  Stock,  but  that  is  entirely  a  conversion  operation,  no 
capital  being  required  for  fresh  works. 

Another  issue  of  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Eailway  Company  has  been  successfully  placed,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  having  offered  £1,025,000  of  Consolidated  First  Mort- 
gage 4  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Canada  Atlantic  Railway,  the 
control  of  which  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Grand  Trunk. 

The  latest  monthly  revenue  statement  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  shows  the  inevitable  increase  in  working  expenses,  owing 
to  the  severe  economy  practised  last  year  in  order  to  maintain 
dividend  distributions.  The  Canadian  Pacifio,  on  the  other  hand, 
records  a  result  beyond  all  anticipation.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of 
one  working  day  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  an  increase  of  $167,000  was  enjoyed  at  an  extra  expendi- 
ture of  only  $48,000.  These  successive  monthly  increases  in  net 
receipts  make  the  dividend  prospects  for  the  financial  year  just 
closing  look  exceedingly  bright,  and  seem  fully  to  justify  the 
continued  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares.  They  now  stand  at 
153|,  which  gives  them  a  yield  of  3|  on  the  basis  of  the  6  per  cent, 
dividend  paid  last  year.  The  company's  latest  acquisition,  the 
Esquimalt-Nanaimo  Railway,  carries  with  it  a  land  grant  of  a 
million  and  a  half  acres. 

In  spite  of  the  decrease  in  its  land  sales,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  is  able  to  pay  a  final  dividend  of  £2  8s.  per  £10  share, 
making  £2  18s.  for  the  year.  At  their  present  quotation  of 
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the  shares  yield  exactly  4  per  cent.  Considering  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  of  which  the  Company  has  still  to  dispose,  this  yield 
is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory. 

The  recent  blue-book  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Newfoundland 
shows  a  gratifying  improvement  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
little  of  this  has  come  to  the  mother-country.  The  small  share 
falling  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  only  natural  considering  the 
extent  to  which  the  Colony  is  dependent  for  its  food  supplies  on 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  U  Guaran- 
colonialj  (   teed  by 
4%    „        \     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

1014 
103| 

H 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

1044 

3i 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „     Regd.  Stock 

2,549,100\ 
5,450,900/ 

1905-8 

/  101 
\  101 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,087,721\ 
4,355,415/ 

1910 

/  104 
\  104 

84    \ 
3fc    / 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

34  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,742,000 

1909-34* 

101 

3/8 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,509,800 
10,200,429 

1910-35* 
1938 

105 
974 

2S 
3J 

>1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

24%      „             „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

86 

3J 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

88x 

8& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

104 
113 

4A 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

88(c 

34 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

639,400 

1906 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     , 

1,897,820 

1937 

88 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .     .J 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

101 

86 

3M 
34 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
}l  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

« 

) 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  34  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 

drawings 

104 

94» 

3& 

3H 

>1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

109 

4* 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28* 
1913 

104 
101 

y 

3*8 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  34  %  Bonds    .     . 

1,109,844 

1929 

97 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

102 
107 

? 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemptl 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$84,500,000 

6 

$100 

153| 

3g 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£6,678,082 

4 

100 

108 

3|j 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

111$ 

3& 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

111 

3^8 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

21JJ 

nil 

Do.  6  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

n 

109 

4^ 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

ii 

99 

5 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,065 

nil 

49J 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£6,474,172 

4 

„ 

101 

3*1 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 
£15,135,981 

5 
4 

100 
100 

135 

109$ 

SP 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

255J 

3}{j 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

69$ 

4^, 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$50 

IT* 

4A 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,819 

64s.  per  sh. 

1 

41* 

Hudson's  Bay     ..... 

100,000 

58s.  per  sh. 

10* 

72J 

1 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

i  *J  f 

H 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

(£8 

7JL 

British  Columbia  EleotrioVDef. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

106* 

'18 

5§ 

Railway"  /Pief  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

ggijv. 

5 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

94 

3| 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

84 

3f 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

103a; 

3A 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

*%        ,, 

502,476 

1935 

Ilia; 

IB 

4%  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

llOx 

M 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


(at)  Ex  dividend. 


Canada  and  the  United  States.  Sir  William  MacGregor,  the 
governor,  deplores  that  the  connection  of  Newfoundland  with 
the  home  country  is  not  fostered  by  the  employment  of  further 
British  capital  in  the  country.  Some  efforts  have  already  been 
made  in  this  direction,  and  we  shall  doubtless  soon  hear  of  still 
more. 

Australian  Government  securities  experienced  a  small  upward 
movement  in  sympathy  with  other  markets  on  the  news  of  the 
Japanese  naval  victory,  but  there  has  since  been  a  slight  reaction, 
and  prices  close  with  very  little  improvement.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Australian  stocks  are  not  in  particular  favour  with  investors 
at  the  present  time,  and  little  business  is  transacted  in  them. 
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This  is  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  numerous  issues 
with  attractive  yields  which  have  recently  been  offered  to  the 
public  in  other  markets,  but  allowing  for  this  factor  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  improvement  in  Australian  prospects  has  been 
fully  appreciated  here. 

In  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  optimism 
regarding  present  conditions  and  future  prospects  is  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  is  reflected  in  the  good  demand  existing  for 
local  investment  stocks.  The  confidence  felt  by  local  investors 
was  exemplified  in  the  result  of  the  recent  issue  of  4  per  cent, 
debenture  bonds  for  £414,000  by  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NKW  SOUTH  WALKS. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
34%      „              „      0 
3%        „             „      t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

107cc 
99* 
88 

| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%          „          1885^ 
3Jo%        „          1889  it) 

3%         !,'         <*)  '.     '. 

5,432,900 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-6t 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
105a; 

87^33 

3§ 
3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
>1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %o  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3%°      ,','             !!    $ 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

102 
105*3 

88x 

P 

\1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 
3J%      ,.              ,,    (<) 
3%        „              „    \t\ 

&  /o           ii                    n     (Q 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16f 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

102 
101 
103 
99cc 

87Ja; 

3f 

3| 
3| 
3J 

3i 

31 

1  Jan.  —1  July, 
ll  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

}1  Jan.—  1  July, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

a  %  Inscribed  . 
3J%      „          M   -      - 
3%        „           fl         . 
3%       ,,         (Q        . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

103 
96 
89 
90 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
ll  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3§  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 
4%                     „     (0 
3  %  .                      .   (*) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

105a; 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

"a 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  Ko  allowance  for  redemption, 
(i)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments 
(.;•)  Ex  dividend. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3*f 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

m 

Do.     Harbour     Trust! 
Conors.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000         1908-9 

104 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000       1918-21  f 

102 

H 

Melbourne        Trams"! 
Trust  4}%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16f 

105 

3*3 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700           1919 

104 

*j* 

I 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

m 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

W 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS  AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4}%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

* 

*i 

nil 
4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

3} 
97} 
42} 
102 

90 

nil 
5A 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£750,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 

4 

? 

5 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

102 

4} 
102 
4| 

2| 

51 

Do.  4}  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

D<>-  *  %                 i)                           it                  •        • 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

4 
4 

100 
100 

100 

113} 
101 

78} 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,705 

4 

100 

644 

6A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
Do.  5  %  Cum.  Pref  

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£2} 
12 
nil 
5 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

65} 
50 

10* 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4}  %  Debs.  1918-2i-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

100 
100 

102 
102 

4* 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Board  of  Works.  These  bonds  were  offered  for  tender  at  a 
minimum  of  £99,  and  were  subscribed  for  by  the  general  public 
(apart  from  the  underwriter's  tender  for  the  whole  amount)  to  the 
extent  of  £576,000,  the  average  price  obtained  being  £99  6s.  l\d. 
A  year  ago  for  a  similar  issue  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  with  a 
much  shorter  currency  the  Board  obtained  an  average  price  of 
only  £98  Is.  6£d. 

It  would  appear  that  a  return  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  is 
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needed  to  overcome  the  indifference  of  British  investors  towards 
Australian  State  Government  securities.  Early  last  month  the 
Western  Australian  Government  offered  for  subscription  here  a 
loan  of  £1,400,000  in  3£  per  cent,  subscribed  stock,  at  96£.  The 
loan  is  repayable  in  1935  with  the  option  to  the  Government  of 
effecting  an  earlier  redemption  at  par  on  or  after  1st  May,  1920. 
The  stock  is  entitled  to  a  full  half-year's  interest  on  1st  November 
next,  and  this  advantage,  combined  with  allowance  for  discount 
on  instalments,  made  the  net  issue  price  less  than  £96,  giving  a 
yield  of  about  £3  13s.  per  cent.  Seeing  that  the  stock  is  a  trustee 
investment,  these  terms  of  issue  might  have  been  expected  to 
prove  attractive  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  loan  was  not  fully 
subscribed,  and  that  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  will  have  to  be 


NEW  ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .      .     .      . 

266,300 

1914 

109 

3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

126,300 

1908 

100} 

4rf 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

107x 

3^ 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

3J%      „            „       < 

6,161,167 

1940 

99J 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

o  o/                                       /f\ 

°  /o        »            ii      '.*; 

6,384,005 

1945 

88 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(»)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

110 

4g 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

*8 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf      .  / 

£1,000,000 

— 

102 

H 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

\    200,000 

1926 

121^ 

M 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Dunodin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

103 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

121$ 

4 

) 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

4* 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

106 

*A 

) 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.  i 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

5J 

Rt 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

6& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

5*1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

422,900 

1934 

107 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.t 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

111J 

5g 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

» 

117 

54 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4i%  Debs.  .     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

4J 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

'  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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taken  by  underwriters.  The  price  is  consequently  quoted  at  a 
small  discount. 

Success  continues  to  attend  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of 
Adelaide  and  the  Western  Australian  Bank.  The  report  of  the 
former  for  the  year  ended  27th  March  last  shows  that  the  net 
profits  earned  were  £47,876,  or  about  £500  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  usual  dividend  is  declared  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  reserve  fund  is  increased  to 
£250,000  by  the  allocation  of  £15,000,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£18,953  to  be  carried  forward.  The  Western  Australian  Bank 
report  covers  a  period  of  six  months  only  to  27th  March.  The 
profits  show  a  slight  decrease,  being  £21,233  compared  with 
£24,845  in  the  previous  half-year,  and  £22,278  in  March  1904. 
The  reduction  is  quite  insignificant  in  view  of  the  conditions  of 
Australian  trade  and  finance  during  the  period  under  review.  In 
any  case  there  is  an  ample  margin  after  provision  for  the  cus- 
tomary dividend  of  17£  per  cent,  which  requires  only  £10,937  10s. 
The  balance  goes  to  swell  the  amount  carried  forward,  which 
is  now  £37,583  against  £27,288  six  months  ago. 

That  great  Australian  insurance  institution,  the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society,  continues  to  make  wonderful  progress. 
The  report  for  the  year  1904  shows  results  of  which  the  directors 
may  well  be  proud,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  envied  by  many  of 
the  leading  insurance  societies  of  the  world.  The  total  of  new 
business  completed  during  the  twelve  months  was  14,538  policies, 
insuring  the  enormous  sum  of  £3,739,301  and  bringing  in  new 
premiums  £172,703.  The  stability  of  the  society  is  too  well 
known  to  require  mention,  but  an  indication  of  the  soundness  as 
well  as  the  magnitude  of  the  business  is  afforded  by  the  actuarial 
valuation  which  discloses  a  surplus  of  over  £700,000.  Out  of 
this  the  directors  have  resolved  to  apportion  among  the  members 
£618,485,  sufficient  to  provide  reversionary  bonuses  of  about 
£1,200,000.  The  accumulated  fund  has  been  increased  by 
£892,712,  and  now  amounts  to  £20,567,134. 

South  Africa  still  keeps  in  the  background  in  regard  to  its 
demands  on  the  investor's  pocket.  Cape  Colony's  Loan  Bill 
provides  for  the  modest  amount  of  £662,000,  of  which  £200,000 
is  to  be  for  agricultural  purposes,  £150,000  for  schools,  and  the 
remainder  for  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  other  public  works,  and 
for  local  loans. 

Natal  has  again  been  represented  in  the  market  by  a  further 
loan  of  the  Borough  of  Durban,  half  a  million  sterling  of  4  per 
cent,  stock  being  successfully  issued  at  par.  The  municipality 
can  hardly  be  described  as  an  extravagant  borrower,  for  of  last 
year's  total  interest  charge  of  £87,057,  all  except  £5,888  was 
provided  out  of  the  profit  on  remunerative  municipal  services. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAFE  COLONY. 

4$%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
*  %  1886 
3*%  1886       „        (ft. 
3^1886        „        \t). 

£ 
804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,263,067 
7,549,018 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
105J 
104 
97z 
88 

*l 
3* 
3* 

!* 

3& 

15  Apt.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4$  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 
8J%        „              •     • 
3% 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49f 

107 
111 
100 

88i» 

3£ 
3^ 
3i 

3* 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53* 

100 

3 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

483,000 

1954 

98o; 

*£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,668,550 

1953 

101s 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

850,000 

1951-3 

lOOx 

4 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

3,000,000 

1933-4 

99} 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949 

lOOi 

3J| 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

1010! 

3S 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

(as)  Ex  dividend. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  year  show  some  improvement,  but  not  such  as  to  justify 
any  extensive  policy  of  development.  Indeed,  it  has  been  decided 
to  postpone  part  of  the  railway  and  land  settlement  programme 
already  drawn  up,  as  well  as  to  effect  much  reduction  in  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Colony. 

The  gold  output  from  the  Transvaal  fortunately  shows  no 
sign  of  relaxing  its  steady  increase,  and  the  May  return  exceeded 
all  previous  records,  its  value  amounting  to  £1,768,734  against 
£1,720,907  for  August  1899,  the  previous  highest  monthly  output. 
The  following  tables,  giving  the  value  of  the  returns  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years,  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  com- 
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menced,  shows  how  the  industry  has  regained  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion to  which  it  attained  just  before  the  war  : 


January    .... 
February 
March      .... 
April  . 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1899. 

£ 

1,568,508 
1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1,695,550 
1,768,734 

£ 

1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,309,829 
1,299,576 
1,335,826 
1,309,231 
1,307,621 
1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967,936 
994,505 
1,012,322 
1,068,917 
1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

£ 

298,786 
345,782 
442,303 
507,980 
588,746 
606,493 
633,674 
691,322 
725,522 
770,706 
795,922 
832,652 

£ 
1,534,583 
1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1,639,340 
1,658,268 
1,665,715 
1,711,447 
1,720,907 
1,657,205 

|tl,028,057 

May         .... 

July    

August          .     .     . 
September     .     .     . 
October    .... 
November 
December      .     .     . 

Total*  . 

8,276,503 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

7,253,665 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war 


The  native  labour  supply  remained  almost  stationary  during 
May,  although  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year  there  was 
a  decrease  of  18,000  hands.  The  number  of  Chinese,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  increased  to  40,117.  The  following  table  shows 
the  position  of  the  labour  supply  for  each  month  since  the 
beginning  of  last  year  and  for  the  month  for  which  the  returns 
were  first  published : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .   1903* 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

_ 

January   1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74f 

68,707 

— 

February 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

69,996 

— 

March 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

May 

4,844 

6,643 

l,799f 

70,778 

June 

5,257 

7,178 

l,921f 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

l,563f 

67,294 

1,384 

August 

6,173 

7,624 

l,446f 

65,348 

4,947 

September 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October. 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December    , 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February      , 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March  .       , 

13,547 

8,810 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April      .       , 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

36,352 

May       .       , 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

40,117 

*  Date  of  first  issue. 


t  Net  loss. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  while  discoveries  of  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones  and  further  banket  reefs  are  being  reported  from  Bhodesia, 
the  existing  gold  mines  should  report  a  decreased  aggregate  out- 
put for  May,  for  it  is  on  actual  rather  than  prospective  results 
that  the  public  has  learned  to  rely  in  matters  South  African.  It 
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will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  following  table  giving  the  monthly 
returns  for  several  years  past,  that  the  May  output  although 
showing  a  decline  compared  with  recent  months  was  very  con- 
siderably above  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  : 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total   .     . 

162,189 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

85,313 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  continues  to  make  good  progress 
northwards,  having  now  passed  Kalomo,  ninety  miles  beyond  the 
Victoria  Falls. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Eeport  of  the  General  Mining  and 
Finance  Corporation  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1904, 
is  issued.  The  document  is  of  great  interest  to  mining  circles, 
and  forms  a  useful  and  timely  contribution  to  the  financial 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  "/  Debs.  .     .     .     .     . 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

97A 

51 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African} 
Rep  4  "/  Bonds      / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

1  2 

97 

"8 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.i 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

99 

5 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.    . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

91} 

5** 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

5} 

5A 

Bank  of  Africa  £18|   

160,000 

13 

61 

13* 

gl 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

* 

10 

**_• 

17} 

H 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

18 

25 

82} 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

26 

7*i 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

25 

1 

2f 

9J 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

5,999,470 

nil 

1 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104 

42 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

7f 

*» 

5 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 

10,000 

10 

10 

ll\x 

5*1 

Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

45,000 

5 

7 

4 
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CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42f 

100 

Si 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45t 

89 

3i 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

111 

31 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

93$ 

3/8 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3i%  ins  (i) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

100 

N 

15  Apr.—  15  Got. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

110 

si 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3A%  ins.  (0      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

100J 

Si7, 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3  %  guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

97Jx 

3J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  («)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

111 

3A 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (I] 

512,295 

1929-54f 

99 

3* 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (<)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

104 

8H 

15Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (f)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

91 

•A 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-1 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  j 

80,000 

Div.  £4 

83} 

|| 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period, 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


history  of  South  Africa  since  the  introduction  of  Chinese  Labour. 
There  is  no  time  now  to  discuss  the  contents,  but  next  month 
we  shall  deal  with  the  Keport  at  length.  A  glance  at  the  figures, 
however,  shows  that  the  last  year's  trading  has  been  a  successful 
one,  and  a  marked  improvement  on  the  returns  for  the  preceding 
twelve  months  is  recorded. 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

P.ii,l 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

IraiO 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,915,200 

3 

100 

100$ 

2|| 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971,960 

4 

100 

105i 

si 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

7 

10 

A         4 

26J 

**« 

4 

Bank  of  Egypt      .           

30,000 

16 

12* 

36 

5§ 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

248,000 

6 

5* 

13f 

2# 

,,               ,,             „       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

10J 

w 

i>               »             »       Bonds    . 

£2,500,000 

3* 

100 

94J 

8tt 

(()  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

The  National  Bank  of  Egypt  has  placed  its  50,000  new  ten- 
pound  shares  at  £20  a-piece,  a  price  which  gave  a  substantial 
bonus  to  those  of  the  existing  proprietors  who  exercised  their 
right  to  preferential  allotment. 

TRUSTEE. 

June  nth,  1905. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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